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TO 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 


SIRE. 

Youb Majesty has graciously sanctioned the presentation o£ the 
Second Volume of the Annals oe Rajpootana to the Public under the 
auspices o£ Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a faithful 
picture of States, the ruling principle of which is the paternity of the 
Sovereign. Thatjtbis patriarchal form is the best suited to the genius of the 
people, may bo presumed from its durability, which war, famine, and anarchy 
have failed to destroy. The throne has always been the watch-word and 
rallying-point of the Rajpoots. My prayer is, that it may continue so, and 
that neither the love of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to 
subvert the independence of these States, some of whieh have braved the 
storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalist of these 
gallant and long oppressed races thus to solicit for them a full measure of 
your Msijesty’s gracious patronage ; in return for which, the Rajpoots, 
making Your Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory in assuming the 
'saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under the banner of that 
cliivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs who will 
act up to the principles of fealty maintained all hazards by' the Rajpoot, is 
the heartfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant. 


JAMES TOD. 




INTEODUCTION. 


In placing bpfore tlie Public the concluding volume of Hie Annals of Esjpoolana, t 
have fulfilled what I oonsidered to be a sacred obligation to the races amongst urhom I 
have passed the better pdrtioil of my life ; and although no man can more highly appre* 
date public approbation, I am far less eager to court that approbation, than to awaken 
A lympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting people of Itajpootana. 

1 need add notliiog to what was urged in the introduction to the Piret Volume on 
the subject of Indian History ; and trust that, however slight the analogy between the 
chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as hietorical works, they will eerve to 
banish the reproach, which India has so long labonrod under, of possessing no records 
of past events : my Only fear nowMs, that they may be thought redundant. 

I think I may confidently afiirm, that whoever, withont being alarmed at their bulk^ 
has the patience attentively to peruse these Annals, cannot fail to become well acquain- 
ted with all the peculiar features of Hindu society, and will be enabled to trace the 
foundation and progress of each slate in Bajpootana, as well as to form a just notion of 
the character of a people, upon whom, at a fatnre period, our Existence in India may 
depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations may find in these pages, I 
am ambitions to claim for them a higher title than a maaa of mere archaeological data. 
To eee humanity under every aspect, and to observe the influence of different creeds 
upon man in bis social capacity, mnst over be one of the highest sources of mental enjoy- 
ment ; and 1 may hope that tlie personal qualities herein delineated, will allow the 
labourer in this vast field of philosophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with 
human varieties. In the present circumstances of our alliance with these states, every 
trait of natnnil character, and even every traditional incident, which by leading ns t 0 
understand and r' ipcct their peculiarities, may enable us to Bpcnre their friendship and 
esteem, become of infinite importance. The more we study their history, the belter 
shall we comprehend the causes of their international quarrels, the origin of their tribu- 
tary engagements, the scciet principles of their mutual repulsion, and the sources of 
their strength and their weakness as an aggregate body ; without which knowledge it 
is impossible wo can arbitrate with justice in their national dispute ; and, as respects 
ourselves, wc may convert a means of defence into a sonree of bitter hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much os possible the details of this volume. lu 
the annuls of Marwar, 1 have traced the conquest and peopling of an immense region by 
a handful of strangers ; and have dwelt, perhaps, with tedious minuteness on the long 
reign of Raja Ajil Sing and the thirty years war, to shew what the energy of ono o( 
these petty slates, impelled by a sense of oppression, effected against the colossal power 
of its enemies. It is a portion of their history which should be deeply studied by those 
who have succeeded to the paramount power ; for Arungzebe had less reason to distrust 
the stability of his domiuiou' than wo have : yet what is now the house of Timour ? 
Tlve resources of Marwar were reduced to as low an ebb at the close of Arnngzebe’* 
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i-eign, as they are al tlie present lime i yet did that state surmount all its clitnciiltics, 
and bring armies into the field that annihilated the forces of the empire. Let us not, 
then, mistake the snpineness engendered bylong oppression, for want of feeling, nor 
mete out to these high-spirited people the same measure of contumely, with which wo 
have treated the subjects of our earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bbattie may be considered as the link connecting the tribes of 
India iProper with the ancient races west of the Indu8,.or Indo-Scythia ; and altbongh 
they will but slightly interest the general rcadder, the antiquary may find in them many 
new topics for investigation, as well as in the Sketch of the Desert, which has preserved 
the relics of names that once promised immortnlity. 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon whose mins the state of 
Bikaner was founded, affords a picture, however imperfect, of petty republics, — a form of 
Government little known to eastern despotism, and proving the tenacity of tlic ancient 
Gete's .attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a Still greater interest from their contiguity 
to our frontier. A multitude of singular privileges is attached to the Shekhavati federa- 
tion, which it behoves the paramount power thoroiiglxly to understand, lest it should bo 
led by false views to pursue a policy detrimental to them ns well as to oiirsch es. To 
this extensive community belong the Laikhanis, so utterly unknown to ns, that a recent 
internal tumult of that tribe was at firat mistaken for au irruption of onr old cnemios, 
the Pindarries. 

H.arouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of its gallant race, the Ilaras ; 
and the singular character of the individual with whoso biography its history closes, 
and which cannot fail to impart juster notions of the genius of Asiatics. 

So much for the matter of this volume : — with regard to tho maniipr, as tlio Rajpoots 
abhor all pleas ad misericord iam, so likewise docs their annalist, wlio begs tn repeat, in 
order to deprecate a standard of criticism inapplioablo to this performance, tliat it pro- 
fesses not to be constructed on exact historical principles ; Ab» historia, sed jtarliculm 
historice. 

In conclusion, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, pious, and liberal Abulfazil, 
when completing his History of the Provinces of India ; “ Praise he unto God, that by 
the assistance of bis Divine Grace, I have completed tlie Ilistory of ilie JiuJi>oots. Tlio 
account cost me a great deal of trouble in collecting, and I found such dillienity in 
ascertaining dates, and in reconciling the contradictions in the several histories of the 
Princes of Bajpootana, that I had nearly resolved to relinquish the task allogcllwr ; but 
who can resist the decrees of Fate ? I trust that those, who have been able to obtain 
better information, will not dwell upon my errors ; but that upon the whole I may meet 
with approbation. ’’ 


rbri Place, Portman Square, 
March, lOM,, 1832, 
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The Imperialists invade Marwar. -A bhye Sing beads tbirtyt thousand Ralitores 
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to oppom them. — The king’s forces decliae battle.— The Rahtores ravage the Page 
Imperial provinces. — Abhye Sing obtains the surname of ' Dhonhul ' or ester- 
minator. — Ketums to Jodpoor. — Battle of Bam bliur. — A jit gives sanctuary to 
Choramnn J at, founder of Bliaratpoor. — The emperor puts himself at the head 
of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Samhliur.— Ajmere invested. — Its 
defence.— Aj it agrees to surrender Ajmere.— Abhyo Bing proceeds to the 
Imperial camp.— His reception. — His arrogant bearing. — Murder of A jit by bis 
son.— Infidelity of the bard. — Blank leaf of the £aj Jioppaoa, indicative of tliis 
event. — Extract from tlie chronicle. — Funersl Bites. — Six queens and fifty-eiglit 
concubines dcterinino to become Saiit . — Expostulations of the Nazir, bards, 
and puroliits.— They fail. — rroceksiou. — JRito concluded. — Bcflections on Ajit’s 
life and liistory ... ...68 

CIIAPTEE X.-* The parricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the dcstiuction of Mar- 
war. Tho parricide, Abhye Sing, invested ns Kajn by the emperor’s own hand. 
—He returns from court to Jodpoor. — His reception,— -Ho distiibutcs gifts to 
tho bards and priests.— Tlie bards of llajpootana. — Kurna, the poetic liistoriau 
of Marwar. — Studies requisite to form a Jiardai. — Abhyo Sing reduces Nagorc, 

— Bestows it in appanage upon his brother Biikhta. — Kednees tlie tuibulont 
allodialists. — Commanded to court. — Makes a tour Jof his duinuiii, —Seized 
by tbo amall-pox.— Reaches the court. — Rebellion of the viceroy of Guzzerat, and 
of prince of Jungali in the Hekhan.— Picture of the Mogul court at tliis time.— 
The beera of foreign service agaiost tho rebels dcsciibed. — Uefused by the 
assembled nobles.— Accepted by tho Uiihtorc piinoe. — Ho visits Ajmere, wliieli 
he garrisons. — Meeting at Pouslikur with the Rnja of Atubor.— Flan of tho 
destruction of tho empire. — At Mnirta is joined by his brotiier Biikbi Sing, 
Reaches .Tod poor. -The kher, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble. — Consecra- 
tion ef tho guns. — Tho Moenas c.irry oil the eattlo of tho train.— Rajpoot con- 
tingents ennmeiated. — Abhyo rcdiiees tlie Mecna stroiig-hdlJs in Sirnhi. — Tho 
Sirohi prince submits, and gives a daughter in marriage as a peacc-ollbiiug.— 

Tho Sirolii contingent joins Abhye Sing. — Proceeds against Alimedabad — 
Summons the viceroy to surrender. — Rajpoot council of war. — Buklita claims 
to lead tlio van. — Ruhlore prince sprinkles ins chiefs with safiron-water. — 
Sirhullnnd's plan of defence. — Ilis guns mauiieil by Europeans. — Uis 
body-guard of European muskcteeis. — Tho storm. -Victory gained 

by tho Rajpoots. — Surrender of Sirbullund,- Ho is sent prisoner 

to the enipcTor, — Abhyo Sing governs Guzzerat.— Rajpoot contingent 
enumerated.— Conclusion of the clirouicles, tlic Suj Moopaca and Sitrifa 
Prokas. — Abhye Sing icturns to Jodpoor. — The spoils conveyed of Guzzerat... 79 
CHAPTER XI. — Mutual jealousies of the bruthers, — Abhyo Bing dreads tho military 
fame of Bukhtn. — His policy.— Promted by tho bard Kurno, who deserts 
Jodpoor for Nagore. — Selicmo laid by Bhukta to thwait his biothor. — Attack 
of Bikaner by Abhye Sing — Singukir conduct of his chicf.'>, who afford 
supplies to the besieged.— Rukhta’s scheme to embroil tiie Amber prince with 
bis brother. — pis overture and advice, to attack Jodpoor in tho aiisonce of bis 
VrctliiT.— Jey Sing of Amber —His reception of tlds advice, which 'is dicussed 
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and rejected in a full council of tho nobles of Amber.— The envoy of Bakhta Fuga 
obtains an audience of the prince of Amber. -« Attains bis object. — Qis insulting 
letter to Baja Abhye Sing.— Tho latter’s laconic reply . — Jey Sing calls out the 
Kher, or feudal army of Amber. — Obtains foreign allies.*— One hundred thou- 
sand men muster under the walla of hia capital. — March to the Marwar frontier. 

— Abhye Sing raises the seige of Bikaner. — Bukhta’s strange conduct. — 
Swears his vaasals.— Marches with his personal retainers only to 
combat tho host of Amber. — Battle of Gangariit. — Desperate onset of Bukhta 
Bing.— Destruction of his band. —With sixty men charges tho Amber prinoe, 
who avoids him. — Eulogy of Bukhta by the Amber bards. — Euriia mediates a 
peace.— Bukhta loses his tutelary divinity. — Bestored by the Amber prinoe. 

— Death of Ahhyo Sing.— Anecdotes illustrating his character ... ... 88 

Cn AFTER XII. — Ram Sing Bueoeeds. — Impetuosity of temper. — His uncle, Bukhta 
Bing, absents himself from tho rite of inanguralion. — Sends hia nurse as proxy.— 
Construed by Ram Bing as in insult — He resents it, and resumes the fief of 
Jhalorc. — Confidant of Ram Sing.— The latter insults tho chief of the Cbain- 
pawuts, who withdraws from the court. — His interview with the chief bard. — 
Joins Bnkbta Sing. — The chief bard gives bis sufir.igc to Bnkhta.— Civil war. 
Battle of Mairta. — Ram Sing defeated. — Bukhta Sing nssnmes the sovereignty. - 
The Bagri chieftain girds him with the sword.— Fidelity of tho Pnrohit to the 
ex-prince, Bam Sing.— He proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain aid of the 
Miihrattas, — Poetical correspondence between Raja Bukhta and the Purobit.— 
Qualities, mental and personal, of Bukhta. — The Mahratlaa threaten Marwar. — 

All the dans unite round Bukhta. — Ho advances to give battle.— Refused by 
the Mabrattas. — Ho takes post at the paw of Ajraere.— Poisoned by the queen 
of Amber.— Bukhta's char.acteT.— Reflections on the R.ajpont ebarad or. -Con- 
trasted with that of the European nobles in tho dark ages.- Judgment of the 
bard.s on crimes.— Improvised stanza on the princes of .Todpoor and Amber. 
Anathema of tho Sati, wife of Ajit. — Its fulfilmoiit. — Opinions of tho Rajpoots 
of such inspirations ... ___ 94 

cn AFTER Xlll.— Accession of Dcejy Sing.— Receives at Mairta the homage of his 
chiefs. — Proceeds to the capital. — The ex-prince Bam Sing forms a treaty 
with tho Mabarattas and tho Cuchwahas. — Junction of the confederates. — Beejy 
Sing assembles tho dan of the plains of Mairta. — Summoned to surrender tho 
ffodi. — His reply. —Battle. — Beejy Sing defeated.— Destruction of the Rahtore 
CttirnsHcw.— Huse do guerra— Beejy Sing loft alone.— His flight.— Eulogies of 
the bard.— Fortresses surrender to Ram Sing.— Assassination of tho Mahratta 
commander. — Compensation for the mnrder. — A jmere surrendered. — Tribute or 
chouih established. — Mahrattas abandoned the cause of Ram Sing. — Couplet com- 
memorative ot this event. — Cenotaph to Jey Appa. — Ram Sing dies. — His charac- 
ter. — Anarchy reign in Marwar. — The Rahtore oligarchy.— Laws of adoptions in 
the case of Pokurn fief. — Insolence of its chief to his prince, who entertains 
mercenaries. — This innov.ition accelerates tho decay of feudal principles.— The 

Baja plans the diminution of tho aristocracy. — The nobles confederate. 

Oordhan Kheechic.— His advice to the prince.— llumilialiog treaty between the 
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Saja and his rasaola.— Mcrconariea disbanded.— Death of the prince’s guru or Page 
priest — His prophetic words. — Kerea-rarma, or funeral rites, made it expe- 
dient to entrap the chiefs, who are condemned to death, — Intrepid conduct 
of Devi Sing of Pokurn. — His last words. — Reflections on their defective 
system of government. — Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture. — Its consequences, 

— Subbul Sing arras to avenge his father’s death. — Is slain. Power of the 
nobles checked. — They are led against the robbers of the desert. — Araerkote 
seized from Sinde. — God war taken from Mewar. — Marwar and Jeypoor unite 
against the Mahrattas, who are defeated at Tonga. — De Boigne’s' first appear- 
ance. — Ajmere recovered by the Batores. — Battles of Putun and ATairta. — 
Ajmero surrenders. — Suicide of the governor. — Eeejy Sing’s coiicubino adopts 
Maun Sing. — Her insolence alienates the nobles, who plan the deposal of the 
linja. — Murder of the concubine. — Beejy Sing dies 8® 

CHAPTER XIV. — Raja Bheem seizes upon tlio gadi. — Discomfiture of his compe- 
titor, Zalim Sing. — Bheeiu destroys all the other claimants to succession, ex- 
cepting Maun Sing. — Blockaded in Jhalore. — Sallies from the garrison for 
supplies.— P i inco Mann heads one of them. — Incurs the risk of captnie. — Is 
preserved by the Ahore chief,— Raja Bheem olTenda his noblus.— They abandon 
Marwar. — The fief of Necmaj attacked. — Jhalore reduced to the pciint of 
surrender. — Sudden and critical death of Eaja Bheem. — Its probable cause.— 

The Vedyas) or < cunning men. ’ who surround the prince. — Accession of Raja 
Maun. — Bebellioii of Sowae Sing of Pokurn.— Conspiracy of Chanipasimi — 
Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen of Baja Bheem.— Convention 
with Eaja Maun. — Posthumous births. — Thoir evil coiiseqnoncos in Kajwarra. 

A child born. — Sent off by stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret. 
Kamed Dhonkul. — Eaja Maun evinces indiscreet paitialities. — Alienates tho 
Cbampawuts. — Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated. 

The chiefs call on Raja Maun to fulfil tho terms of the convention. — The 
mother disclaims the child. — Tho Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonknl to 
the sanctuary of Abliye Sing of Klietri. — Sowae opens his underplot. — Em- 
broils Eaja Munn with the courts of Amber and Mowar. — He carries the 
pretender Dhonkul to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Eaja of 
Marwar, — Tbo majority of the chiefs snppoit the pretender. — The Bikaner 
prince espouses Ills cause. — Aimies called into tho field. — Baseness of Uolcar, 
who deserts Baja Maun, — The armies npp'roach. — Baja Mann’s chiefs abandon 
him.— Ho attempts suicide. — Is persuaded to fly. — lie gains Jodpoor.— 
Prepares for defence. — Becomes 8^^plcious of al) liis kin. — Refuses them the 
honour of defending the cautlo. — They join the allio'', who invest Jodpoor. — The 
city taken and plundered. — Distress of the besiegers — Mecr Khan’s conduct 
causes a division. — His flight from Marwar. — Pursued by the Jeypoor com- 
mander. — Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and the city invested. — Dismay of 
.the Eaja, — Breaks up the siege of Jodpoor, — Pays £200,000 for a safe passage 
of Jeypoor. — The spoils of Jodpoor intercepted by the Eahtores, and wrested 
from the Cnchwahas. — Meer Khan formally accepts service with Baja Maun, 
and repairs to Jodpoor with the four Eahtoro cliieft ••• ^ 
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CllAPTER XV. — Mear Khan’s roeoption at .Todpoor. — Engages to extirpate Sowac’e Pago 
faction.— Interchanges turbans with the Baja.— The Khan repairs to Nagore.— 
Interview with Sowae.— Swears to support the Pretender. — Massacre of the 
Bajpoot chiefs. — Pretender flics.— The Khan plunders Nagore. — Receives 
£100,000 from Raja Maun. — Jeypoor over-run. — Bikaner attacked.— Meer Khan 
obtains the asoendancy in Marwar.— Garrisons Nagore with Iiis Fathans. 
Partitions lands amongst his chiefs. — Commands the salt-lakes of Nownh and 
Bambhur. — The mi nister Induraj and high priest Bcoiiath assassinated.— Baja 
Maun's reason affected. — His seeluaion. — Abdication in favour of his son 
Ghuttnr Sing. — Who falls the victim of illicit pursuits. — Madness of Baja Mann 
increased. — Its c<inse8. — Suspicions of the Baja having aaorificed Indnraj.— 'The 
oligarchy, headed b}' Salim Sing of Pokurn, son of Sowae, assumes the charge of 
the government. — Enoch of British universal .supremacy, Treaty with Maiwar 
framed during tl>o regency of Ohuttiir Sing. —The olig.irchy, on his death, offer 
the <fa(U of Marw.ar to the house of Edni — Hejeoted Bess e s —Raja Maun 
entreated to resume the reigns of power. — Evideneo Ih.st liis madness was 
feigned.— The Baja dissatisflc I witli e-wtain stipulations 'of tlm treaty. — A 
British officer sent to .Jodpoor. — Akin Chiind chief of the civil .-idmini-tration. 
Salim Sing of I’oknrn chief minister. — Opposition led by Fntteh Baj. 
British troops offered to be placed at the Baja’s disposil. — Offer rejected. 
Reasons. — British agent return.s to Ajmero. — Permanent agent appointed to 
the court of Raja Maun. — Arrives at Jodpoor. — Condition of the capital, — 
Interviews with the Baj i. — Objects to bo att.iined dc.soribcd. — Agent leaves 
Jodpoor. General sequestrations of the fiefs.— Baja Maun apparently relapses 
into his old apathy. — IHs deep dissimulation. — Circumvents and seizes the 
faction. — Their wealth sequestrated — Their ignominious death.- Immense 
resources derived from sequestrations. — Raja Maun’s thirst for Idood — Fails to 
entrap the chiefs. — The Necmaj chief attacked. — ITisgillint defence — Slain. — 

'The Pokurn chief escapes.— Futteli Baj becomes minister.— B ij.i Maim’.s s])eeeh 
to him. — Neeinaj attacked. — Surrender.— Haj.a Mann's infimous liol.ition of his 
pledge. — Noble conduct of the mercenary commander. — Volnnl.ary exile of the 
■whole avislocrae.y of Marwav. — Roctived by tlie neighbouring prineei. — Mann's 
gross itigr.T,litudo to Anar Sing. — The exiled chiefs apply to the Briiish Govcin- 
ment, which refines to mediate,— Baja M.uin loses the opportimily of fixing the 
constitution of Marwar. — Reflections. ... ... 120 

CnAPTBltXVI. — E.xtput .and population of Marwar. — Classifie ition of irili.abitaots. 

— .Tits. — Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes. — Soil. — Agricnltiiral 
products. — Natural productions, — Salt, lakes. — Marble nml lime-stone (|uanie8. — 
Tin, lead andiron mines, — Alum. — Manufactures — Oommereial marls. — Transit 
trade. — Palli, the emporium of Western Iiidi.a. — Mercantilo cl.isses.— Kliartras 
and 0.swais. — Utitarx, or caravans. — Imports and exports enumerated. — CJiarvns, 
the guardians of the caravans. — Commercial decline. Causes. — Opium monopoly. 

— Fairs of Moondliwa and Blislotra. — Administration of Justice. — Pmii5htncnl,s — 
Baja Beejy Sing’s clemency tfl^risoiiors, wlioaiemainlained by piivate cliaiily. — 

Gas deliveries on eclipses, births, and aecernioii of piiuces. — Sogvn, or ordeals ; fire, 
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Water, bnruinc’ oil. — Panchaeta. — Fiscal revenues nml regulations. — Bullae, or ^age 
corn-rent.-“Si/te»aA» and .Kitaiearris.-^Taxes. — -dnga, or capitation-tax.— 
Oasmali, or pnstiirnge. — Kowariy or door-tax ; liow originated.— iSaycr, or 
imposts ; their amount. — Dhannii, or collectors. Revonucs from the salt-lakes. 

— Tania*, or caravans engaged in this trade. -.Aggregate revenues.— Military 
resources— Mercenaries.— Feudal quotas.— Schedule of feoffs. — Qualification 
of a cavalier ••• ... .<• ... liS 


ANSALS OF BIKANER. 

CHAPITER I. — Origin of the state of Bikaner. — Bceka, the founder. — Condition 
of the aboriginal Jits or Getes. — The number and extensive diffusion of tliis 
Beytldc race, still in majority of the peasantry in Western Bajpontana, and 
perhaps in Northern India. — Their pumuits pastoral, their governmoot patriarcb-'d, 
their religion of a mixed kind — List of the Jit ’cantons of Bikaner at the irruption 
of Boeka, — Causes of the success of Beeka. — Voluntary surrender of tlie gupre- 
inacy of the Jit elders to Becks. — Conditions, — Characteristic of the Getic people 
throughout India. — Proofs. — Invasion of the Johyas by Becka and his Jit Sub- 
jects. — Account of the Johyas. — Conquered by Becka. — Ho wrests Bhagaro from 
the Bhattis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A.D. 1480, — His undo Khandul 
makes conquests to the north,— Heath of Bcekn.— His son Noonkurn succeeds. 
Makes conquests from the Bliattis.— llig son Jnet succeeds. -Bnlargos the power 
of Bikaner. — Rao Sing succeeds. —Tlie Jits of Bikaner loss their liberties.— 

The state rises to importance. Bae Sing’s connection with AkI'cr. 

Itis honours and power.— The Johyas revolt and aro extermi- 
nated. Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst the ruins of th c 
Johyas. — Examined.— The Pooniah Jits vnnqni«lieJ by Bam Bing, the 

Baja’s hrothcr.— Their suhjvctiou imperfect. — Rne Sing’s daughter 

weds prince Selim, afterwards JJebnngir. llae Sing snccoedcd by his' son 
Knrriin.— The three eldest eons of Karran full in the imporinl service,— Anop 
Sing, the youngest succeeds. ~ Quells a rebellion in Cabul.— His death uncer- 
tain. SuTOop Sing succeeds. —He is killed. — SujannSiug, Zoorawur Sing, Guj 
Sing, and Raj Sing succoed. — ^Tho tatter poisoned by his brother by another 

mnthor, who usurps the throne, tliongh opposed by the chiefs.— lie murders 

the rigbtlul liew, \\\b nep\iew.-CmV war.-HiusteT-toH of the chicts.— The 
UBiirper attacks Judpoor.—Frescat state of Bikaner. — Account of Bcedavati ... 145 
CHAPTER II.— Actual Condition and capabilities of Bikaner. - Causes of its dete- 
rioration.— Extent.— Population.— Jits,- Baroswati Brahmins.— Cbarnns.—Mallis 
and Naos.— Chooras and Tlioorios. — ^Rajpoots. — Face of the country.— Grain and 
vegetable productions.— Implements of husbandry.— Water.— Salt lakes.— Local 
physiognomy. — Mineral productions. — Unctuous clay. — Animal productions. 
Commerce and manufactures. — Fairs.— Governmet and revenues.— The fisc. 
Dbooab, or hearth-tax, — Aiigs, or espitation-taz. — Sayer or imposts. — Pusaeti, 
or plough-tax. — Malbab, or ancient iand-MI:. — Extraordinary and irregular 
resources.— Feudal levies. Household troops ... ... ... ICI 
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CSAPTER III.-^Bhutaair, its origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity of Page 
the Jits of Bhntnair. ^Bmieration of Bcrei. — Su'-ceodod by Bhiroo. — Embraces 
Islam Istn. — Ran Dnleecb. — Hosein Khan, Hoeein Miihmood, Emam Mnhmood 
and Buhader Khan. — EibataKhan, the present ruler.— Condition of the country. 
—Changes in its physical aspect— Ruins of ancient buililings.— Promising scene 
tor arclneological inquiries, — Zoological and botanical curiosities.— List of the 
mncicut towns.— Relics of the an-ow>.iieatl character found in the desert ... 175 


ANNALS OP JESSULMEB. 

CHAPTER 1. — Jessulmer. -The dorivation of its name. — The Rajpoots of Jeseul- 
mor, called Bhattis, are of the Ysdu raco.— Descended from Bharat, king of 
Bliaratversha, or Indo-Scythia — Restricted bounds of India of modern inven* 
tion. — The ancient Hindua, a naval people. — Eirst neats of the Yodus in India, 
PiyagB, Mathura, and Dwarica. —Their international wars. — Heri, king of 
Mathura and Dwarica, leader of the Yadns. — Disperaion of his family. — His 
great grandsons Naha and Khira. — Naha driven from Dwarica, becomes prince 
of Muroostbali, conjectured to bo the Mam, or Merve of Iran. — Jharejn and 
Jud-bhan, the sons of Khirta. — The former founds the Sind-samma dynasty, and 
•T ud-hhan becomes prince of BaUer.i in the Punjab. — Prithwibahu succeeds to 
Nuba in Mavoo. — His son Bahu. — Ilis po3toiity.~Raja Gnj founds Qujni.— 
Attacked by the kings of Syria and Khorasan, who are repnlsod. — Raja Onf 
attacks Cashmeio. — TIis marriage. — Second invasion from Khorasan — The 
Syrian king oonjeolriveil to be Antioebus. — Oracle predicts the loss of Gujni.— 

Ouj slaiti,— G'tjni taken. — Prince Salbaban arrives in the Punjab.— Founds the 
city of Silbaliana. S. V. 72. — Oonquei-s the Punjab. — Marries the daughter of 
Jeypal Tuar of Delhi. — Re-conqners Qnjni. — Is succeeded by Baliiiid.— His 
iramerous oft'spring. — Their conquests. — Conjecture, regarding the Jadoou tribe of 
Ensof/.vp, that the Afghans arc 3’iidu*, not TitJiHifis, or Jews— Bdund resides 
at Salhaban.a. — Assigns Onjni to his grandson Chakitn, who becomes a convert 
to islain and king of Ktiorasan. — The Cli.akito Moghuls descended from him.— 
Balund dies. — His son Bhatti succeeds. — Changes the patronymic of Yadii, or 
Jadoo, to’jBhalti. — Succeeded by Mungnl Rao. — ITis brother Musoot Ban and 
sons cross the Oaiab, and take possession of the Laklii jungle. — Degradation of 
the sons of Mungol Bao.— They lose their rank aft Rajpoots. — Their offspring 
styled Abhoriiis and Juts. — Tribe of Tafc.— Tho capital of Taxiles discovered, 

— Mnngul Rao arrives in the Iiidi»ii desert. — Its tribes. — His son, Majuin Rao, 
marries' a princess of Ameikote. — llisBon'Keliur. — Alliance with the Deora of 
Jhalore. — The foundation of Tlianote laid. — Kehnr surcseds — Thanote attaeked 
by tho Biraha tribe. — Thanoto completed S. 787.— Peace witb the Barabas. — 
Reflections ... ... 179 

CHAPTER II. — RaoKehur, contemporary of the Caliph A1 Walid. — His offspring be- 
come heads of tribes. — EehurjWio first who extended his conquests to the plains. 

He is slain — Tunno succeeds. — He assails the Baralias and Langas.— Tunnote in. 

C 
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Vested by tbe prince of Mooltnn, who is defe&ted. — Rao Tnnno esponses the Page 
dnughter of the Boota chief. — His prOgeny. — Tunno find a concealed treasure. 
Erects the castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies. — Succeeded by Beeji Bae. — He assails 
the Baraha tribe, who conspires with the Langas to attack the Bliatti prince. — 
Tieachernus mnssnere of Beeji Bae and his kindred. — Dooraj saved by a Brahtnin. 
Tunnote taken. — Inhabitants put to the sirord. — Dooraj joins his mother in Boo- 
taban. — Erects of Deorawul, which is assailed by tbe Boota chief, who is circum- 
vented and put to death by Dpor.aj, — The BImtti prince is visited by a Jogit 
whose disciple he becomes. — Title changed fiom Bao to Ibiwul. —Dooraj massa- 
cres the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy. — Account of the Lunga tribe. 
Dooraj conquera Lodorvii, capital of the Lidra Rajpoots. — Avenges an insult 
of the prince of Dliar. — Singular trait of patriotic devotion. — Assault. — Dhar. — 
Returns to Lodorva. — Excavates lakes is Ehadal.— Assassinated. — Succeeded by 
Rawnl Monnd, who revenges his father's death — His son Bachera espouses the 
daughter of BuUnb-Son, of Puttun Anhulwarrn. — Contemporaries of Mahmoud 
of On jrii —Captures a caravan of horses. — The Palioo Bhattis conquer Poogul 
from tbejohyas.— Doosnj, son of Bachera, attacks the ICheecbies. — Proceeds with 
his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Gohilole chiefs 
daughters. — Important synchronisms. — Bachera, dies.— Doosaj succeeds. — At- 
tacked by tbe Soda prince Hamir, in whose leign the Cngcar ceased to flow 
through the de«ert. — ^Traditional couplet. — Sons of Doosaj. — The youngest, 
Lanja Beejirae, marries the daughter of Sidraj Solanki, king of Anhulwnrra. — 
The other sons of Doosaj, Jesul, and Beejirae. — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beojitae, 
becomes lord of Lodorva on the death of Doosaj.— Jesnl conspires against his 
nephew Dhnjdeo. — Solicit aid from the Sultan of Ohor, whom ho joins at Arore. — 
Swears allegiance to the Sviltan -Obtains his nld'.to dispossess Bhojdeo.— Lodorva 
attacked and plundered. — Bhojdeo slain. — Jesul becoti'cs Rawnl of the Bhattis — 
Abandons Lodorva as too exposed. — Discovers a site for as new capital. — Prophetic 
inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain. — Found Jessnlraer. — Jcsuldies, and 
is succeeded by Salbahaii II. ... ... Ifldi 

CHAPTER HI. — Preliminary observation. — The early history of the Bhattis not 

devoid of interest. — Traces of their ancient manners and religion. — The chro- 
nicle resumed, — Jesul survives the change of capital twelve years. — The heir 
Kailun banished. — Salbahan, his younger brother, snceeeds. — Expedition 
against the Catti or Calhi. — Their supposed origin. — Application from the Yada 
prince of Badrinath for a prince to fill the vacant yadi. — Daring Salbahan’s 
absence, his son Bcejil usurps the ffodi . — Salbahan retires to Khandal, and falls 
in battle against the Baloches. — Beejil comrails sniclde. — Knilnn recalled and 
placed on the gaii.— His issue form clans.— Khizznr Khan Baloch again invades 
Ehadal. — Knilun attacks him, and avenges his fathoi’e death. — Death of Eailiin. 
Succeeded by Chochik Deo. — Ho expels the Clinnna Rajpoots —Defeats the So- 
das of Amerkote. — The Rahtores lately arrived in the desert become troublesome. 

— Important synchronisms. — Death of Chaebik. — He is succeeded by his grandson 
Kurrnn, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, vlo leaves Jessulmcr. — Redresses 
the wrongs of a Baraha Rajpoot. — Kurrun dies.- Sue :ecded by Lakhur Sen.- 
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His imbecile character. — Replaced by hia son Poonpal, Who is dethroned and Page 
banished. » His grandson, Baning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and Poogul. 

On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on the gadL — 'H.a 
affords a refuge to the Purihar prince of Mundi>re, when attacked by Alla-o-din. 

The sons of Jaesti carry oflf the imperial tribute of Tatha and Mooltan, — ^The 
king determines to invade Jesaulmer. — Jaesti and his sons prepare from the 
storm, — Jeseulmer invested. -'First assault repulsed. — The Bhattis keep an 
army in the field, — Bawul Jaesti dies.— The siege contiunes, — Singular friend- 
ship between his son Ruttun and one of the besieging generals. -Moolraj suc- 
ceeds. — Ueneral ttss iult. — Again defeated. — ^Garrison reduced to great extremitj'. 
Council of war. — Dctcrminuliou to perform the saJia, — Generous conduct of the 
Mahomedan friend of Rattun to his sons.- Final assul t. — Rawnl Moolraj and 
Ruttan and their chief kin fall in battle, — Jessulmer taken, dismaniled, and 
abandoned. ... ... ... ... ... ... 200 

CIIARrHR IV. — ^Tlie Rahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of Jessulmer. — 
Driven nut the BImtti chieftain Duodoo, who is elected Rawul. — He cariies off 
tho stud of Feeroz Shah. — Second storm iind saka of Jessulmer. — Doodoo slain. — 
Moghul invassion of India. — ^The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty. — Rawul 
Gnrsi re-establishes .Tessulmer. — Kehiir, son of Dooraj. — Disclosure of his 
destiny hy a prodigy. — Is adopted by the wife of Bawul Gursi, who is assassina- 
ted by tho tribe of JcHUr. — Kohur praclaiinod — Beemlade becomes sufi.- The 
siiucessiuu cut.ulod ou the sons of Hainir. — Matrimonial overture to Juita from 
Mew<ar.— Kiigagemeut broken off. -Thu brothers slain.— ’Peuileiitial act of Rao 
li.ining — Offspring of Kehur. — Somn, the elder departs with his iussie and settles 
at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Bailing bocoracs Mooslems to avenge their father's 
death. — Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance.— They mix with the Abhoria 
Bhattis.— Kailun, tVie thiid son of Kehur, settles in tho forfeited lands. — Dilvo 
the Daliyas fr.im Khadal, — Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the Behali or 
Gara. — Assailed by the Johyas and Langas under Ameer Kliiin Korai, who is 
defeated. — Subdues the Cliahils and Moiiils. — F.'ctends his aiilhorily to tho 
PiinjiHid. — Rao K.iiluii marries into the .S.imiua family. — Account of the Siimma 
race. — He seizes ou tho samma dominions, — Makes the river Indus his boundary. 

— Kailun dies.— Succeeded by Chachik. — Makes Mirote his head-quarters.- 
Tjeaguo headed by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik, who invades th.at terri- 
tory, and returns with a rich booty to Marote. — A second victory. — Leaves a 
garrison in the Piinjiib. — Defeats Maipal, chief of the Dnondis. — .^sni, or 
Aswiiii-Kote.— Its supposed position. — Anecdote — Feud with Satilnier. — Its 
consequences. -AIIi.ar)eo with Ilybut Khan.— K.io Chachik invades Peclee- 
bunga.-Tlie Khokurs or Ghikers dcgcribed. — The Laiigas diive his g.arrison 

from Dhoouiapur.— R.ao Chachik falls sick,— Cliallcngos the prince of Mooltan 

Beaches Dlioouiapnr.- Rites prepatory to tho combat. — Worship of the sword.— 
Chachik is slain with all his bands. — Khooiiibho, hitherto insane, avenges his 
fatliei’s fp.nd. — Birsil re-establishes Dhooniapur. — Repairs to Keroie. — Assailed 
by the Langas and Bn loch ee^ Defeats them. — Chronicle of Jessulmer resumed.- 
Rawul Bersi meets liao Birsil on Lis rcturii from his expedition in the Punjab.- 
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Conqittst of Modtan by Babar. — Probable coDTersion of the Bhatiis of the Page 
Punjab. - Ravul Beisi, Jait, Noonkttin, Bheem, Munohu^daa, and Subbul Bing, 
six generationa ••a aaa vaa 214 

CHAPTBR V. — Jeeanlmer becomes a fief of tlie empire. — Changes in the succes- 
sion.— Subbul Sing serves with the Bhatti contingent. — His services obtain hias 
the gadi of Jeasalmer.— Boundaries of Jassulmer at the period of Baber’s inva- 
sion. •'Subbul succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, wlio lea Is the tika-dout' into 
the Bsloch territory. — Crowned on the field of victory. — Demands, a relief from 
bis subjects to portion his daughter. — Puts a chief to death who refuses. — Be volt 
. of the Chunna Rajpoots. — Hie Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Bahtores 
of Bikaner. — Origin of frontier feuds. — Bhattia gain a victory. — Tho priuces of 
Jessalmer aud Bikaner are involved in the feuds of their vassals. — Baja Anop 
Sing calls on ail his chiefs to revenge this disgrace. — Invuesion of Jcssulmer. 

— The invaders defeated, — The Bswnl recovers Pogul.— Makes Barmair tributary. 

— Urina dies. — Succeeded by Jeswunt, — The clironiclo closed. — Decline of Jes- 
aulmer. — Ihiogul. — Barmair. — Filodi wrested fiom her by the Bahtores. — Im- 
portance of these transactions to the Bdtish Guveruinent. — Kliadal to the Garah 
seized by the Daodpotras. — Akhi Sing succeeds. — His uncle, Tcj Sing, usurps 
tbe govornineut. — The usurper assassinated during the ceremony of £ers.— Akhi 
Sing recovers tbe yorf».—lieign8 forty years. — Kabwul Khan seizes on KhaduL 
— Bawul Mooliaj. — Suroop Sing Mehta made minister. — His hatred of tho 
Bhatti nobles. — Conspiracy against him by tho heir-apparent, Use Sing. — Bepo- 
eal and confinement of the Rawul, — The prince proclaimed. — Refuses to occupy 
tho gadi . — Moolraj emancipated by a Uajpuotani. — Resumption of tbe gadi, — 
The prince Rae Sing receives the bfack IrAcfaf of banishment.— Retires to- Jod 
pur. — Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles. — Their lauds sequestrated, and castles des- 
troyed. — After twelve years, restored to their lands. — Rio Sing decapitates a 
merchant.— Returns to Jessulmer. — Sent to the fortress of Dewoli. — Salim Sing 
bocomee minister. — His character. — Falls into tho hands of his enemies, but is 
saved by tbe magnanimity of ZoorawurSing — Phms bis dcstrnctiun, through 
his own brother’s wife. — Zoorawur is poisoned. — Tho Mehta thou assassinates 
her and her husband. — Fires the castle of Devraii. — Bao Sing boriit to death. 
—Murder of his soiia — The minister proclaims Guj Sing. — Younger sons of 
Moolraj fl.y to Bikaner. — ^The longost reigns in the Rajpoot niinals are during 
ministerial usurpation. — ^Retro^ective view of tho Bhatti history. — Reflections ...22% 
CHAPTER VI. — Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with tlio English. — The Raja 
dies. — His grandson, Guj Sing, prnciaimed. — He becomes a mere puppet in the 
minister’s bands. — Third article of the treaty.- Inequality of the alliance. — Its 
importance of Jessulmer. — Consequences to ho apprehended by tbe British 
Government. — Dangers attending the enlarging tho circle of our political con- 
nections. — Importance of Jessulmer in the event of Russian invasion. — British 
occupation of the valley of the Indus ooneidered. — Salim Sing’s administration 
lesiimed. — His rapacity and tyranny increa.se. — Wishes his office to be heredi- 
tary. — Report of the British agent to his Government. — Palliwals seif-exiled. — 
Bankers' families kept ts hostages. — Revonu^ arising fioni coufiaoatioii. — 
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Wealth of the minister. — Border-feud detailed to exemplify the interference of Page 
the paramount power. — The Madotes of Baroo. — Their history early exter- 
minated by the Bahtore of Bikaner. — Stimulated by the minister Salim Sing.— 
Canse of this treachery. — Ho oalla for British interference.— Granted. — Besnit. — 
Bawul Gnj Sing arrives at Oodipnr. — Marries the Baua’s daughter. — Influence 
of this lady ... ... ... 231 

CHAPTEK VII. — Geographical position of Jessulmer. — Its superficial area. — Bist of 
its chief towns. — Population. — Jessulmer chiefly desert.— Jfuggm, A rooky ridge, 
traced from Catch. — Sim, or salt-maishus. — ICanoad Sirr. — Soil. — Productions. 
—Husbandry— Manufactures.— Commerce.— JTatfara or caravans.— Article of 
trade. — Beveniies.— Land and transit taxes. — Dhanni, or Collector.— Araonnt of 
land-tax exacted from the Cultivator. — Dhooa, or hearth-tax.— or tax on 
food. — Sind, or forced contribution. — Citizens refuse to pay. — Enormous 
wealth accumulated by the minister by extortion. — Establishments. — Expen- 
diture. — Tribes. — Bhatlis . — Their moral estimation. — Personal appearance and 
dross. — Their predilection for opium and tobacco. — Polliioals, their history. — 
Numbers, wealth, employment. — Curious rite or worship. — Palli coins,- 
Pu^ttrna Brahmins. — Title. — Numbers. — Singular typical worship. — Bace cf Jut. , 
— Castle of Jessulmer ... ... ... 2£S 

SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTEE I. — General aspect. — Boundaries and divisions of the desert. — Probable 
etymology of the Greek oasis.— Absorption of the Caggar river.— The Looni, 
or salt-river. — The Bunn, or Rin.— Distinction of ihul and rooe. — Thai of the 

Looni Jhalore. — Sewanchi.— Maeholah and Morseen. — Beenmal and Sanchore. 

— Bliadrajoon. — Mehwo. — Bhalotra and Tilwarra. — Eendovati. — Gpgadeo-oa-thiil. 

— Thul of Tirruroe , — Ihul of Khawur. — Mallinatb-ca-thul, or Barmair. — 
Kherdur.— Junah Chotun. — Naggur Goorah ... ... Sd8 

CHAPTER II.— Chohan Haj.— Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the 
desert. — ^Dimension and population o< the Eaj. — Nuggur. — Bankasirr. — The- 
raud.- Face of the Chohan Raj. — Water. — Productions — Inhabitants. — Kolis and 
Bhils. — Pitbila. — Thuls of Dhat and Oraursoomra. — Depth of wells. — Anecdote. 
City of Arore, the ancient capital of Siodo. — Dynasties of the Sods, the 
Soomnra, and the Samma princes. — Their antiquity. — Inferred to be the oppo- 
nents of Alexander the Great, and Menander. — Lieutenant of Walid takes 
Arore. — Omurkote, its history. — Tribes of Sinde and the desert. — Diseases. — 

. Narooa, Gnihea-Worm. — Productions, animal and vegetable, of the desert. — 
Daodpotra. — Itinerary ... ... ... 26l 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OB DHOONDAB. 

CHAPTER 1, — Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Bsjpootana. 
— Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals, Amber or Jcypur. — The 
country of the Cuchwahas^ aggregate of the conquests by the race so called. 
—Etymology of ‘Dhoondar.’ — Origin of the Cuebwahas. — Baja Nal founds 
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If'lirwar. — Dhnla Bae expelled, and founds Dboondar.— 'Bomantic legends of Page 
Dhola Rae. — His treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord of Khogong.— 
Harries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his heir. — Augments bia 
territories, and transfers his government to Ramghur. — Marries a daughter of 
the prince of Ajmere. — Is killed in battle with the Meeiiaa. — His son Kanknl 
cinqners Uhoondar, — Maidul Bae conquers Amber, and other places. — Conquest 
of Hoondeo. — Of Koontiil. — Accession of Pnjoon. — Reflections on the aboriginal 
tiibes at this period. — ^The Meena race. — Fujoon marries the sister of Prithwi- 
Itaj of Delhi. — His military prowess.— Is killed at the rape of the princess of 
O'liiouj — Males! succeeds. — His successors. — Prithi-raj creates the Bara-iotrit, 
or twelve great flefa of Amber. — He is assassinated. — Baharmnll.— .Tlio first to- 
wait’ on the Mahomedan power. — Bhngwandas, the first Bajpoot to give a 
daughter to the imperial house. — His daughter marries Jehangir, and gives 
birth to Khoosroo. — Aoecssion of Mann Sing. — His power, intrigues, and death. 

Rao Bhao. — Maha. — Mirza Raja Jey Sing, brother of R.ija Maun, succeeds. — 
Bepairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and renders immense services to 

the empire. — Is poisoned by his son.— Ram Sing. — Bishen Sing 29d 

CHAPTER II. — Sowae Jey Sing succeeds. — Joins the party of Azim Shah. — Amber 
sequestrated. — Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison. — His character. — His as- 
tronomical knowledge. — Ilis oondact during the troubles of the empire Anec- 

dote illustrative of the evils polygamy. — Dimits of the raj of Amber at the ac- 
cession of Jey Sing. — The new city of Jeypur.— Conquests of Rajore and Deoti, 
—Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character. — Jey Sing's habit of inebriation. 

— Tlio virtues of hie character. — Contemplates the rites AtwamedHa . — Dispersion 
of his valuable manuscripts.— His death. — Some of his wives and concubines be- 
come satU on Ilis pyre. ... ... ... ... ... 306 

CHAPTER III. — The U.ijpoot league. — Aggrandizement of Amber. — Eesnri Sing suc- 
cceda.—Intestine troubles piodiiced byi polygamy.— Madhu Sing. — The Jats. — 
Their Rajas. — Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats.— Battle. — Riso of 
Mucherri.-Decline of the Ciichwaha power after the death of Madhu Sing. — 
Prithwi Sing.— Pratap Sing. — Intrigues at his court.— Tlie stratagems of 
Kooshialiram and the Macherri chief.— Death of Feeroz the /"eelian paramour 
of the Pat Rani. — Broils witirUie Mahrattas. — Prataji attains tlie Majority, and 
gains the victory of Tonga— His difficulties. — Exactions of the Mahrattas. — 
Juggat Sing. — His follies and despicable cliaracter. — Makes Ras caplioor, his 
coDcuhine, queen of half Amber.— Project to depose him pievented by a timely 
sacrifice. — Mohun Sing elected his successor. ••• ... ... 365- 

CHAPTER IV. — .Teypur tin; last of tlio Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered 
alliance of the British. — Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all Asia- 
tics.— Motives and considerations which inflnenced tlie Jeypur court in declin- 
ing our a\Uanoo.—.\ treaty concluded. — Death ef Juggat Sing. — EiTects of our 
interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. — Law of primogeniture. 

The evih attending an iisnortiaoe of Bajpoot customs. — Violation of law of suc- 
cession in tiie placing of Mohun Sing on the gadi^Koasons for departing from, 
the rule of succession. — Conduct of the British authorities.— The title of Mohun 
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Sing iligpnted by the legal heir-preaumptive.— tlilenima of the Nazir aed hla Faga 
faction. — The threatened disorders prevented by the nnexpected pregnancy of 
one of the queens of Juggnt Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son 323 

SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION. 

CHAPTER V. — Origin of the Shekhavati federation.— Its constitution.— Descent of 
the chiefs from Baloji of Amber. — Mokulji.— Miraculous birth of his son>— 
Shekbji. — Aggrandizes his territory. — Raeniul.— Sooja. — Baesil. — His heroism. 
Obtains grants from Akber, — Gets possession of Ehundaila and Oodipnr. — His 
exploits and character. — Ohirdhniji. — Is cut off by assasination. — Dwarcadas. — 

His extraordinary feat with a lion. — ^Falts by Khan Jehan Lodi.— Birsingdeo.— 

His authority usurped by his son. — Bahadur Bing. — Arungzebe directs the de- 
molition of the temple of Khttndaila.— Baliadoor deserts his capital,— Shnjann 
Sing Raesilote dies to its defence. — He is slain, the temple razed, and the city 
garrisoned. — Eesnri. — Partition of the territory between Kesuri and Fntteh Sing 
Futteh Sing assassinated. — Kesuri resists the regal authority. — Is deserted in 
the field and slain.— His son Oodi Sing, taken to Ajmere. — Khundaila retaken, 
and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated. — He resolves to punish the Mnno- 
hmpur chief.— la baffiod by that chief’s intrigues. — Is boaeiged by Jey Sing of 
Amber. — Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber ... 331 

CHAPTER VI.— Briiidabun Das alberes to Madbu Sing in the civil wars of Amber, — 
Partition of lands annulled — Self-immolation of the Brahmins. — Consequences to 
Brindahun, in liis contest with Iiidnr Sing, the other chief of Khundaila. — Civil 
■war.— Prodigal expiatory saciifioe of Brindahun. — He abdicates. — Govind Sing 
is aasassinated. — Nursing Da.a. — Rise and devastations of the Mabrattas.— Siege 
of Khundaila. — Terms of redemption. — Murder of deputies by the Mabrattas. — 
Indur Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge them. — Pertnp Sing. — Rise of the 
Seekur chief. — Transactions between Fertap and Nursing, his co-psrtner. — Per- 
tap obtains the whole of Khundaila. — Nursing recovers by stratagem his share 
of Khundaila. — Domestic broils and fends. — General assembly of the Sadhani 
and Raesilote chiefs, to connternct the encroachmenti of Amber.— Treaty 
between the Shekhawuta and the court of Amber. — Violated by the latter. — The 
confederacy assult the town of the Huldca faction. — Narsing refuses tribute to 
the court, and Khundaila is sequestrated. — Nursing and Pertap treacherously 
made captive, and conveyed to Jcypur. — Khundaila annexed to the fisc ... 313 

CHAPTER VII. — Bagh Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber. — He is joined by 
the celebrated George Thomas. — Desperate action. — Bagh Sing placed in the 
fortified paliice at Khunaila.— His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hunwnnt 
Sing, son of Pertap. — Bagh regains the palace. — The binds of Khundaila farmed 
by Amber to two Brahmins. - They are expelled by the feudatory Bartouttiax 
who resist the court. — They become a banditti, Siiigram Sing cousin to Pertap, 
their leader. — He avoids the treachery of the conrt. — His death. — The confede- 
racy unite in the league t^inst Jodhpur. — New treaty with the Amber court. - 
Liberation of Fertap and Nursing.— Grand union of the Shekhawnts. — Abhe 
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Sing WOOBe^i in Khundtiila. — Treachery of the eonrt, -> Huuwant regains Go* Page 
Tiadgorfa, Khundaila, <fto.-Bcstorattoa of Khooshialiram to the ministry of Jey* 
-Hew investitures granted to the feudatories of Khundailni— Abhe and Per* 
tap iiidncted into their ancestral abodes. — Incident illustrative of the defects of 
the Rajpoot feudal eyateni. — Khundaila assailed by Luchman Sing, chief of 
Beektir. -Gallant defence of Ilunwnnt.-Hia death.— Surrender of Khundaila 
to Luchman Sing, — The co-heirs exited.— Power and inflnenoe of Luchman Bingt 
Foils the deeigne of the Purohit, — Present attitude of Luohman Slug. — Subor* 
dinate branches of tbe Shokhawuta.— *The SadhaniB, — ^Tbeir territories wrested 
from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots.— The Keytri branch of the family of Sadhoo 
attains superiority.- Bagh Singh of Keytri murders his own soni- The Larkh'a* 
nis, — Revenues of Shekliavati ... ... ... ... 361 

CBTAFTBR VIII.*«-Beflection8. — Statistics of Amber. — Bonndariea.— Extent. — Popula- 
tion — Humber of townships.— Glassification of inhabitants.— Soil. — Husbandry.— 
Products.— Revenues.— Foreign^ Army. — ^The feudal levies ... 360 

ANNALS OP HARAVATI. 

BOONDI. 

CQAPTER]I.-Haravati defined.— Fabiilons origin of tbe Atjmtula races. — Mount 
Aboo.-The Chohane obtain Macavati, Goloondn, and the Konkan. — Pound 
Ajmere.- Ajipal.— Manik Rae. — First Islamite invasion.- Ajmere takou.-Sam* 
bhut founded ; its salt lake. — OiCspring of Manik Roo. — Establishments in Raj- 
pootana. — Contests with the Mahomedans.— Beeliindoo of Ajmere ; Qoga Cho- 
han of Mehera ; both 'slain by Mahmoud — Beesnldoo Generalissimo of the Raj- 
poot nations ! his period fixed ; his column at Delhi ; his alliances. — Origin of 
the Hara tribe. - Anuraj obtains Asi. — Dispossessed. — Ishtpal obtains Aser. — 

Rao Hamir, — Rao Chnnd slain. — Aser taken by Alla-o-din. — Prince Rainsi es- 
capes to Cheetore ; settles at Bhynsror, in Mewar. — His son Kolnn declared lord 
of the PatAor ... ... ... ... 374 

CHAPTER II. — Rocapitnlation of tbe Hura Princes from the founder Anuraj to Rae 
Dewa. — He erects Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosarrns. — Dewa abdicates. - Cere- 
mony of Tugaraj, or abdication. — Succeeded by Bamnrsi. — Extends his sway 
east of the Chnmbul. — Massacre of the Kotah Bhils. — Origin of Kotah. — Na- 
' pooji succeeds. — Feud with the Solanki of Tlioda.— Assasiuation of Napooji,— 
Singular Sati. — Hamoo succeeds. — Tho Ema'asaerts his right over the Father. — 
Hamoo demurs, defies, and attacks him. — Anecdote. — Birsing. — Biroo. — Rao 
Bando.— Famimo. — Anecdote. — Buido expelled by his brothers ; converts to 
Mahomedaiiism. — Narayiidaa pula bis uncle to death, and recovers his patrimony. 
Anecdotes of Harayandas, — Aids the Buna of Cheetore. — Gains » victory. — Es- 
pouses tbe niece of Bans Raemnll.— His passion for opium. — Death. — Rao Sooraj- 
- mul. — Marries a princess of Cheetore. — Fatal result -Aihara, or spring-hunt. — 
Assmsination of the Boo.— His revenge.— Two-fold sati.— Rao Soortan,— His 
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Cruelty, depoaal, and baniehment— Bao Arjoon olected.— Romantic death.— Bao Page 
Soorjun accedes. ••• ... ... ... ... 391 

CIIAPTRB HI. — Rao Soorjun obtains Binthumber. — Is besieged by Akber. — The 
Booudi prince surrenders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of the empire.— Magna- 
nimous sacrifice of Sawuut Hara.— Akber bestows the title of Bao Baja on the 
Ilara prinee, — He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours.— Bao 
Bhoj succeeds. — Akber reduces Guzzerat.— Gallant conduct of the Haras at 
Surat and Ahmednnggur. — Amazonian band. — Disgrace of Bao Bhoj. — Cause ot 
Akber’s death. — Bao Button. — Rebellion against the emperor Jehangir. — The 
Ilara prince defeats the rebels. — Partition of Harouti. — Madhu Bing obtains 
Kotah. — Bao Bnttun slain. — His heir Gopinath killed. — Partition of fiefs in 
HaioutL— Bao Chutter Sal succeed-s.— Appointed governor of Agra.— Services 
in the Dekhan. — Escalades Doulutabad.—Calberga.—l)amoanee.— Civil war 
amongst Ibo sons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Amngzcbe by the Booudi prince. 
—Fidelity of the Hara princes.— Battles of Oojein and Dholpur. — Heroic valour 
of Chutter Sal.— Is slain, with twelve princes of Hara blood.— Bao Bhao 
succeeds.— Boondi invaded.— Imperialists defeated. — Bao Bhao restored to 
favour, — Appointed to Arungabad. — Succeeded by Bao Anurad. — Appointed to 
Lahore. — His death. — Bao Boodh. — Battle of Jajow.— The Hara princes of 
Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other.— Kotah prince slain. — Gallantry of 
Bao Boodh. — Obtains the victory (or Buhadoor Shah. — Fidelity of the Boondi 
prince.— Compelled to fly.— Feud with the prince of Amber.— Its cause. —Am- 
bitious views of Amber.— Its political condition. — Treachery of Amber. 
Desperate conflict.— Bao Boodh driven from Boondi. — Booudi territory curtailed. 
—Bao Boodh dies in exile. — Uis sous. ••• ... 401 

CHAPTEE IV. — Bao Omeda defeats the troops of Amber.— Conflict at Dublona. 
Omeda defeated and obliged to fly. — Death of Hiinja, bis steed. — Takes refuge 
amidst the ruins of the Clinmbul. — Redeems his -capitul. — Is again exjicllpd 
from it. — Interview with tho widow of bis father ; she solicits aid from Holcar 
to reinstate Omeda. — Tho Amber prince forced to acknowledge tho claims of 
Omeda. — He recovers Booudi. — Suicide of tho Amber prince. — First alienation 
of laud to the Mahrattos. — Madhu Sing of Amber asserts supremacy over 
Harouti.— Origin of tributary demands thereon. — Zalim Bing. — Mahratta en- 
croachments.— Omeda’s revenge on the cliiof of Indurgurh ; its cause and 
consequence. — Omeda abdicates. — Ceremony of Yvgraj, or abdication. — Instal- 
lation of Ajit. — Omeda becomes a pilgrim ; his wanderings ; cause of their 
interruption.— Ajit assassinatos the Bana of Mewar.— Memorable Sati impre- 
cation. — Awful death of Ajit.— Fulfilment of ancient prophecy. — Bao Bishen 

Sing succeeds. — Omeda's distiusl of his grandson ; their reconciliation. 
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The vinriam et^mnt of Marusar.— ‘Authorities for Us earl^ history. — Yali 
genealogical roll. — The Rahtore race, who inhabit it, descended front the 
Yavau kings of Parlipur. — Reeond SnU.—Nayn Pnf.'—His <late.~Con~ 
qiiers Canonj . — Utility of Rajpoot genealogies. — The Surya Prakas, or 
poetic chronicle of the hard Kurnidhan.— Tke Itaj Roopac Aklteal, or 
chronicle of Ajit Sing’s minority and reign. — The Betjy Vulas.—Tlte 
Kheat, a biographical treatise.— Other sources.— The Yavanas and Aswan, 
or Indo-Scythic tribes. — The thirteen Rahtore families, hearing the epithet 
Camdhuj.—Raja Jeiehund, king of Cawuj.—The extent and splendour 
of that state before the Mahomedan conquest of India.— His immense 
array.— Title of Mandalica.—Decine honours paid to him.— Bite of 
Soenair undertaJceu by Jeiehund.— Its faihue and consequences.— Slate 
of India at that period , — The four great Hindu monarchies.— Delhi.— 
Canouj. — Metoar. — Anhuhoarra. — Shahudin, king of Gor, invades India, 
— Overcomes the Chohan king of Delhi. — Attacks Canouj, — Destruc- 
tion of that monarchy after seven eerdwies' duration, — Death of Jeichwnd.— 
Date of this event. 


Maswar is a corruption of JIfaroo-war, 
classically Maroosthali or Maroostkan, ‘the 
region of death.’ Tt is also colled Jlfarao- 
desa, whence the unintelligible Mardes of 
the early Mahomedan wTiteTs. The bards 
frequently style it Mordhur, which is 
bynonymous with Maruo-deta, or, when it 
suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. Though 
now restricted to the country subject to 
the Bahtoro race, its ancient and appro- 
priate application comprehende^i^e entire 
‘deserts,’ from the Sutlej to the ocean. 


A concise genealogical sketch of the 
Rahtore rulers of Marwar has already been 
given; we shall therefore briefly pass 
over those times 'when a genealogical tree 
would strike root in any soil ’ : when the 
ambition of the Bahtorcs, whoso branches 
{sarha;) spread rapidly over ’the region nf 
death,’ was easily gratified with a solar 
pedigree. As it is desirable, however, to 
record their own opinions regarding their 
origin, wo shall make extracts from the 
chronicles ( hereafter enumerated ), instead 
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of fusing the whole into one mage, as in the 
Annals of Mewar, The reader will ocea- 
■ionally be pregeoted with gimple tnin- 
alaiiona of whatever is most interesting in 
the Rahtore records. 

Let us begin with a statement of the 
author’s authorities ; first, a genealogical 
roll of the Bahtores, furnished by a Yati or 
Jain priest, from the temple of Nadolaye. (1) 
This roll is about fifty feet in length, 
commencing as usual, with a theogony, 
followed by the production of the * first 
Bnhtore from the spine ( rahl ) of Iiidra,’ 
the nominal father being ‘‘Yaranaswa, 
prince of Parlipur.’’ Of the topography of 
Parlipur, the Ralilores have no other notion 
than that it was in the north; but in the 
declared race of their progenitor, a Yavan 
prince, of the Aawa or Asi tribe, (2) we 
have a proof of the ScytUic origin of this 
Rajpoot family. 

The chionicle proceeds with the founda- 
tion of Kanya-cubja, (3) or Canouj, and 
the Origin of (hima-dhwaja (4) ( vufgo 
CamdliUj ), the titular appellation of its 
princes, and concludes with the thirteen 
great surha, or ramifications of the Kahtores, 
and their Outra-acharya, or genealogical 
creed. (H) 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, 
comtuences in the fabnions age. with a long 
string of names, without facts ; its sole value 


consists in the esteem in which the tribe 
holds it We may omit all that precedes 
Naya Pal, who, in the year S. 026 (A. D. 
470 ) ( 6 ), conquered Canouj, slaying its 
monarch Ajipul ; from which period the 
race was termed Cnnonjea Rahtore. The 
genealogy proceeds to Jeychund, the last 
monarch of Canouj ; relates the emigration 
of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his 
establishment iii the desert (Maroowar), 
with a handful of )>is brethren (a wreck of 
the mighty kingdom of Canouj) : and 
terminates with the death of Raja Jcswuut 
Sing, in S.‘<,1736 ( A. D. 1679 ), describing 
every bianch and scion, until we sea them 
spreading over Maroo. 

Qeuealogy ceases to be an uninteresting 
pursuit, wlicn it enables us to mark the 
progress of animal vegetation, from the 
germ to the complete development of the 
tree, until the hind is overshadowed with 
its branches ; and bare as Is the chronicle 
to the moralist or historian, it csbibits to 
the observer of the powers of the animal 
economy, data, which the annuls of no other 
people on earth can furnish. In A. D. 
1193, we see the throne of .Teychund over- 
turned ; his nephew, with a handful of 
retainers, taking service, with a petty 
chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than 
four centuries, we find the descendants of 
these exiles of the Ganges occupying 


(1) An ancient fo^n in Marwar. 

(2) One of the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria The 
hneient Hindi! cosntographers claim the Aswa as a grand branch i>f their early family, 
and doubtless the Indo-Scy tbic people, from the Oxus to the Ganges, were one race. 

(3) From Cubja ( spine ) of the vhgin ( Kanya ). 

(4) CaOM-dhweffa, ‘ the banner of Cupid.’ 

(5) Ootama, Gotra, Mardwandani Saeha, Sookraeharya Guru, Gap’rapti Agiti, 
Pttukhani Devi. 

(6) It is a singular fact that there is no available dnte b^ond the fourth century 
for any of the great Rajpoot famiHea, all of whom are brought from the north. This was 
the period of one of the grand irruptions of the Getic ra'- -i from central Asia, who estab- 
lish^ kingdoms in the Punjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pali, the universal adjunct to 
every proper name, indicates the pastoral race of these invaders. 
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nearly the wliple of the desert ; having; 
founded three oapitale, staddod the land 
with the castles of its feudality, and bring* 
ing into the field fifty thousand men, «h hap 
ea beta, ‘ the sons of one father,' to combat 
the emperor of Delhi. What a contrast 
does their unnoticed growth present to 
that of the Islamite conquerors of Canotij, 
of whom fi>re dynasties passed away in 
ignorance of the renovated existence of the 
Bahtore, until the ambition of Siiere Bhali 
brought him into contact with the descen- 
dants of Seoji, whose valour caused him to 
exolalm “he had nearly lost the orown of 
India for a handful of barley," in allusion 
to the poverty of the land ! 

What a sensation does it not excite, 
when we know that a sentiment of kindred 
pervades every individuals of this iininense 
affiliated body, who can point out, iu tho 
great tree, the branch of his origin, whilst 
not one is too remote from tho main stem 
to forget its pristine connection with it 1 
The moral sympathies created by such a 
system pass unheeded by the chronicler, 
who must deem it futile to describe what 
all sensibly feel, and which renders his page, 
albeit litllo more than a string of names, 
Olio of paramount iuteicst to the ' sous of 
Seoji.' 

The third authority is the SooraJ Prakas 
( Surpa Prakasa ), composed liy the bard 
Knrnidhan, during tho reign and by com- 
mand of Baja Abhye Sing. This poetic 
history, comprised iu 7,500 stanzas, was 
copied from tho original inanuHciipt, and 
sent to me by Baja Maun, in the year 
1820 (1). As usual, the kavi (bard) com- 
mences with the origin of all things, tracing 
the Kahtores from tlic creation down to 
Soomitra ; from wlience is a blank until he 
recommences with;.thc name of Camdhuj, i 


which appears to have been the title assnin* 
ed by Nayn Pal, on his conquest C^uonj. 
Although Kurnidhan must havq taken hia 
facts from the royal records, they corroB- 
pond very well with the roll from Nadolaye. 
The bard is, however in a great hurry to 
bring the founder of the Bahtores into 
Marwar, and slurs over the defeat and 
death of Jeichund. Nor does he dwell long 
on his descendants, though he enumerates 
them all, and points out the leading events 
until be reaehes the reign of Jeswuiit Sing^ 
grandfather of Abhye Sing, who “com- 
manded tlie'i bard to write the SottraJ 
Prakas” 

Tile next authority is the Saj Soopae 
Akheat, or ‘ the royal relation.’ This work 
commences with a short account of the 
Surpavansa, from their cradle at Ayodhya, 
then takes up Seoji’s migration, and in the 
same strain as the preceding work, rapidly 
passesB over all events until the death of 
Biija Jeswunt ; bnt it becomes a perfect 
chronicle of events during the minority of 
his Bucoessor Ajit, his eventful reign, and 
that of Abhye Sing, to the conclusion of tho 
war against Sirboinnd Khan, viceroy of 
Guzerat. Throwing aside the meagre his- 
torical introduction, it is professedly a 
chronicle of tlie events from S, 1735 ( A.D. 
1679), to S. 1787 ( A.D. 1734), the period to 
which the sooraj Prakas is brought down. 

A portion of the Bayp Vulos, a poem of 
100,000 couplets, also fell into my hands ; 
it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince 
whose iiaiuo it bears, Beejy Sing, the son 
ot Biikht Sing. It details the civil wars 
waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Bain 
Sing (son of ABhyo Sing), and the conse- 
qiieiit introduction of the Mahrattas into 
Marwar. 

Prom a biographical work named simply 


(1) This ma nuscript is deposited in the bbrnry of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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Khmtt or ' Story,' I obtained that portion 
which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi Sing, 
the friend of Akbar ; hie sou Baja 6uj, and 
grandson Jeswnnt Sing. These sketches 
exhibit in true colours the character of the 
Rah tores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up 
by an intelligent man, who had passed his 
life in office at Joilhpoor, a memoir of tnn- 
sactions from the death of Ajit Sing, in 
A.D. 1029, down to the treaty with the ' 
English government in A.D. 1818. Tlic 
ancestors of the narrator had filled offices of 
trust in the state, and he was a living chro- 
nicle both of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations 
with the reigning sovereign, his nobles, his 
ambassadors, and subjects, materials wore 
collected for this sketch of the Rahtores, — 
barren, indeed, of events at firat, but re- 
dundant of tliem as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is 
added, shewing the grand offsets, whose 
descendants constitute the feu<lal frerage 
of the present day. A glance at this table 
will shew the claims of each house ; and in 
its present distracted condition, owing to 
civil broils, will enable the paramount 
power to mediate, when necesenry, with 
impartiality, in the conflicting claims of tiio 
prince and his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the ques- 
tion, whetbor the R. 1 I 1 tores are, or are not, 
JRaiffui-vansa, ‘ Children of the Sun’ ; nor 
sbnll wo dispute either tlic birth or ctj'mon 
of the first Rahtore ( from tlie ruAf or spine 
of Indra), or setirch in the north for the 
kingdom of the nominal I'uther ; but he 
content to conclude that this celosii.i] inter- 
ference in the hnuscliold concerns of the 


Paiiipur prince was invented to cover some 
disgrace. The name of Yavma, with the 
adjunct Asneu or Asi, clearly indicates the 
Indo-Scythiu * barbarian * from beyoitd the 
Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and Ella ( Merom’y and 
the .FarfA“see Table I., Vol. I ), the five, 
sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the 
countries on and beyond the Indus ; and in 
the BC,iuty recoids of Alexander’s invasion, 
mention is made of many races, as the 
[ Asiisoneo and Ascani, still dwelling in these 
reigns. 

This period was fruitful in change to the 
old established dynasties of the Hindu 
continent, when numerous races of barharir 
ans, vix. Huns, Parthians, andOetes, had 
fixed colonies on her western and northern 
frontiers (1). 

« In S. 626 (A.D. 470), Nyan Pal obtain- 
ed Canouj, from which peiiod the B.ihtore» 
assumed the title of Camdhuj. llis son was 
Pudarnt (2), his Pooiija, from wliom spruiig 
the thirteen great families, bearing the 
patronymic C.imilhii j, viz. : 

“ Ist. Dhurina Bhunibo ; his descendants 
styled DaivRsTa CamlhuJ. 

“2d. Blianooda, who fought the Afghans 
at Kongra, and fonnded Abhipur ; henco 
the Abhiptira Camihnj. 

“ 3d. Virachandra, who married the 
daughter of naiuira Chohan, of Anliulpur 
Pattun ; ho had foiirteeii sous, who emigra- 
ted to the Dekhan ; his descents called 
Kuppulia Camdhuj. 

“ 4lb. Urarabeejy, who married the 
daughter of the Piamara prince of Korahgurh 
on the (iaiigns; — slow 10,000 Praiuaras, 
I and took possession of Korah, whence 
I the Kurah Catadhuj (3). 


(1) Comas. Annals of Mcw.ir. Meteor Jit inscriplioiia. Appendix No 1. Vol i. 

(2) Called Bharat in the Yati’s 'roll ; an error of one 01 othei of the author itics, m 
ranscribiiig from tile nioie aiieieiit records. 

(3) An iiist'iipiioii given in tin- Tiiinsaclions of the Royal A.siatic Society (voi is ) 
ound at Korah, relates to a hianch the Uanou] taiinly. 
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“ Stii. So 'jun Biuodo ; his descendants 

Jirkhaira Camdkvj. 

‘‘ 6th. Pudiiia, who conquered Orissa, and 
also Ciifiiluna, from Baja Tejinnii Yudu. 

“7th. Ailiar, who took Bengal from the 
Yadus ; hence AUiara CamlhuJ. 

“ Bih. Bardeo ; his elder brother offered 
him in appanage Ben.ires, and eightj-fonr 
towiiships ; but he prefeired founding a city, 
wliich he called Paruk-pur (1) : his descen- 
dants Peruh Camdhuj. 

“ 9th. Ongra-Piehhoo, who made a 
pilgrimage to the ehiine of Hiiiglaz Gliaii- 
dcl (2), who, pleased with the severity of 
Ills penance, caused a sword to ascend 
from the fountain, with which he conquered 
the southern countries touching the 
occnnl(3) : his descendants Chandaila Cam- 
tihtij. 

“ 10th, Miikta-Mun, who conquered 
possessions in the north from Bhan Tore ; 
his descendants JBe&'u, Camdhuj. 

“ 11th. Dhurut, at the age of sixty one, 
conquered Kcueksir, under the northern 
hills, from Koodra-soon of the Birgoojur 
tiibe : his discend.ints styled Dhureau 
Camdhuj. 

“ 12th. Allnnlvul founded Khyroda ; 
fought the Asuius (Moslems) on the banks 
of the Attok ; his descendants Kh^rodea 
Camdhuj 

“ 13ih. Chand obtained Turapoor in the 
north, lie married a daughter of tho 
('ihohaii of Tahera (4), a city well known to 
the world : with her ho came to Benares. 




And thus the race of Buryn mnlti- 
plied. ’’ 

“ Bhumbo (S), or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovere* 
ign of Canon], had a son, Ajycluiud (6). 
For twenty-one generations they bore the 
titles of Eao ; afterwards that of Baja. 
Oodichund, Nirpati, Keueksen, Sebes-sal, 
Megsen, Birbhadra, Ueoseii, Bimulsen, 
Daiiscu, Mokund, Bhoodu, liajsen, Tirpal, 
Sree-poonja, Beejy Cbnnd ( 7 ), bis son 
Jciebund, who became the Naek of Canonj, 
with tho sarname Dal Pangla." 

Nothing is related of the actions of these 
princes, fiom the conquest of Oanouj by the 
Mayu Pal in A.D. 470, and the establishment 
of his thii teen grandsons in divers countries, 
until we reach Jeichund, in whose person 
(A.D. 1193) terminated the Uahtoro 
sovereignty on the Ganges ; and wc have 
only twenty-one names to till np the space 
of seven centuries, although the tesliiuony 
on which it is given (8) asserts there were 
twenty one princes bearing tho title of 
Bao prior to tho assnmptiou of that of 
Baja, But the important information ie 
omitted as to who was the liist to ossunio 
ihis title. Tlicro are names in the Yati’a 
roll that are not in tho Sooraj Prakau, 
which wo have followed ; and one of those, 
“Jlungiit Dhavaj," is said to have overcome 
Jesraj Tuar, king of Delhi, for whose period 
we have correct data : yet we cannot in- 
corporate the names in tiie Yati’s roll with 
tliat just given without vitiating each ; and 
(OS wc have no facts, it is useless to perplex 


(1) Qu. Parkur, towards the Indus ? 

(2) On the coast of Molcran. 

(3) If we c-xii credit those legends, wo see the Rahtore B.ijpoots spreading over all 
India, r give these bare facts verbatim as some liaues may yet rcm.dn of the races in 
those countries. 

(4) A city often mentioned by Ferishta, in the oaily times of the Mahoraedans. 
ifi) Nayn Pal must have picoeded Dbcrina-Bhunibu by ti\c or six geiieialiuiis. 

(ti) Called Ablie-rli.and, in||^e (iooraj Prakas. 

(7) Also styled hfrjv Pal ; classical!] ‘ Fusterci of Vittoiy.’ 

(«) The fiwraj Prak vs, 
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ouwlves with a barren genealogy. But we 
can assert that it must have been a splendid 
dynasty, and that their actions, from the 
conqueror Nayn Pal, to the last prince, 
Jeicband, were well deserving of commemo' 
ration. That they were commemorated in 
Written records, there cannot be a doubt ; 
for the trade of the bardic chroniclers in 
India baa flourished in all ages. 

Although we have abundant authority 
to assert the grandeur of the kingdom of 
Canouj (]) at the period of its extinction, 
both from the bard Ghund and the concur- 
rent testimony of Mahomedan authors, yet 
are we astonished at the description of the 
capital, attested not only by tbe annals of 
the Rah tores, but by those of their anta- 
gonists, the Cliolians. 

The circumvallation of C.innuj covered 
a space of more than thirty miles ; and its 
numeroua forces obtained for its prinoe 
the epithet of “ Dul Pangla, ” meaning 
that the mighty host ( Bui. ^ was lame 
or had a halt in its raoreraents owing to its 
numbers, of which Chund observes, that in 
the march “the van had reached their 
ground ere the rear had moved off." Tlio 
Sooraj Prakat gives the amount of this 
army, which in numbers might compete 
with the most potent which, in ancient or 
modern times, was ever sent into the 
field. “Eighty thousand men in armour; 
thirty thousand horse careied with pakhur, 
or quilted mail ; three hundred thousand 
paehn or infantry ; and of bow-men and 
battle-axes two hundred thousand : besides 
a cloud of elephants bearing warriore." 

This immense army was to oppose the 


Tavana beyond the Indue : for, as tbe chro- 
nicle eaye, “The king of Qor and Irak 
crossed the Attock. There Jey Slug met 
the conflict, when the ifUab changed its 
name to Soorhhah ( S ). There was tho Etlii'i- 
pic ( Haitltee ) king, and tbe iki^ul Frank 
learnei in all arts (3), overcome by the lord 
of Canouj.’* 

Tho ehroniclaa of tbe Chohans, the eworii 
foe of the Rahtoree, repeat tho greatness of 
the monarch of C.inouj, and give him the 
title of “ Mandaliea’' They affirm that he 
overcame the king of the north (4), making 
eight tributary kings prisoners ; that he 
twice defeated Sidraj, king of Auhulwarra, 
and extended his dominions south of tho 
Narbudda, and that at length, in the fulness 
of his pride, he had divine hoiinnrs paid him 
in tho rite Soenair. This distinction, whicli 
involves the most august ceremony, and is 
held as a virtual aasiimptiou of universal 
supremacy, bad in all ages been attended 
with disaster. In the rile of Soonair, eyery 
office, down to tbe scullion of tho “ Buso- 
rah," or banquet-hall, must be performed 
by royal personages ; nor had it been 
attempted by any of the dynasties which 
ruled India since the Psndu ; not even 
Vicrama, though he introduced his own era, 
bad the audacity to attempt what the Rah- 
tore determined to execute. All Itidia w.is 
agitated by the accounts of the magnificence 
of the preparations, and circular invitations 
wero despatched to every prince, inviting 
him to assist at tho pompous cei oniony, 
which was to conclude with the nuptials of 
the raja’s only daughter, who, according to 
the customs of those days, would select her 


(1) See inscriptions of Jcichand, Yijachund, and Korah, in the 9th and 14th vols. 
of the Asiatic Resoaichos. 

(2) Tho JVif-aft, or ‘ blue water/ tile Indus, changcd_its name to the ‘Bed-stream’ 
( Soork-ab ). or ‘ ensanguined.’ 

(3) It is singular that Chund likewise mentions the Frank ns being in the nrmy of 
Shabudin, in tho conquest of his sovereign Prilhiruj. If this bo true, it nuist liare been 
a desultory nr fugitive b.md of crusadeis. 

(4) Tliey thus style the kings west of the Indus, 
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future lord from tlie assembled chivalry of 
ladin. The Chohan bard described the 
revelry and magnificence of the scene ; the 
splendtinr of the Yug-tala, or ‘hall of 
sacrifice,’ surpassing all pavers of descrip- 
tion i in .which was assembled nil the princes 
of India, “ save the lord of the Choliatii, and 
Samara of Mewar," who scorning this 
assumption of sapremacy, Jeichnnd made 
their in gold, assigniiig to them the 

most servile posts ; that of the king of the 
Cliohnns being Pdleah, or ‘ porter of the 
hall.’ Prithwiraj, whose life was one suc- 
cession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a 
dcnble motive for action — love and revenge. 
He deterraioed to enjoy both, er perisli in 
the attempt ; “ to Spoil the sacrifice and 
bear away the fair of Cnnoiij from its halls, 
though beset by all the heroes of Hind.” 
The details of this exploit from the most 
spirited of the sixty-nine books of the bard. 
The Chohan executed his purpose, an d 
with the elite of the warriors of Delhi, bore 
off the princess in open day from Canouj. 
A desperate rnnning-fight of five days took 
place. To use the words of the bard, “ he 
preserved his prize ; he gained immortal 
renown, but ho lost the sinews of Delhi,” ' 
So did Jeichnnd those of Canonj ; and each, 
who had singly repelled all attacks of the 
kings, fell in turn a prey to tho G-hori 
Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of 
these internatioual feuds, to make a per- 
nianeut conquest of India. 

Vie may here briefly describe the state 
of Hindusthan at this epoch, and for cen- 
tuiies ptevious to tho invasions of Mah- 
moud. 

There were four great kingdoms, vie. 

1st. Delhi, under the Tuars and 
Chuhans . 

2d. Canouj, under the Bahtores; 

3rd. Mewau, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. Anhclwakka, under Chau- 
ras and Solankis, 


To one or other of these states, the 
numerous petty princes of India paid 
homage and feudal service. The boundary 
lietween Delhi and Canonj was the Cali- 
Uadi, or * black stream ; ’ the Caliildi of tho 
Greek geographers. Delhi claimed supre- 
macy over all the countries westward to 
the Indus, embracing the lands watered by 
its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya, — 
the desert,— -to the AraVali chain. Tho 
Chohan king, snccessor to the Tnars, omi- 
merated one hundred and eight great 
vassals, many of whom were subordinate 
princes. 

The power of Canonj extended north to 
the foot of the snowy raonotains ; eastward 
to Casi t Benares ) ; and across the Chum* 
bill to the lands of the Chundail ( now 
Bniidolkhnnd ) ; on tho south its poosses- 
sion came in contact with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medi/a-v)ar, the ‘ central 
region,' was bounded t6 tho north by the 
Aravali, to the south by the Pramaras of 
Dbar ( dependent on Canouj ), and 'west- 
ward by Aiihulwarra, which state Was 
bounded by the ocean to the south, the 
Indns on the west, and the desert to the 
north. 

There are records of groat warn amongst 
all these princes. The Chohans and Ghelotes, 
whose dominions were contiguous, were 
generally allies, and the Rahtores and Tuars 
( predecessors of the Chohan ) who were 
only divided by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it 
with their blood. Yot this warfare was 
never of an exterminating kind ; a marriage 
quenehed a feud, and they retniiind friends 
until some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, 
the traveller had journeyed through the 
courts of Europe, and taken the line of 
route, in subsequent ages pursued by 
Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni 
( adorned with the spoils of India ), to 
Delhi, Canouj, and Aiihulwarra, how su* 
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perior ill all that conititntos civilizition 
'would the R.ijpuot prinoes have appeared to 
him !— in arte immeasurably so ; in arms 
by no meang inferior. At that epoch, in the 
west, ae in the east, every state was govern- 
ed on fendol principles. Happily for 
Europe, the democratical principle gained 
admittance, and imparted a new character 
to her institutions ; while the third estate 
of India, indeed of Asia, remained perma- 
nently excluded from all aiiaro in the 
government which was supported by its 
labour, every puisuit but that of arms 
being deemed ignoble, Tu this cause, and 
the endless wars which feudality engenders, 
ICajpoot nationality fell a victim, when 
attached by the means at command of the 
despotic kings of the north. 

Shabudin, king of Olior, taking advant- 
age of these dissensions, invaded India. lie 
first enconntered Frithwiraj, the Choliaii 
king of Delhi, the outwork and bulwark of 
India, which fell Shabudin then attacked 
Jeichnnd, who was weakened by the 
previous struggle. Canouj put forth all 
her strength, but in vain ; and her monarch 
was the last son of “ fie J'avaaa of Parli- 
poor," who ruled on the banks of the 
Ganges. He met a death congenial to the 


Hindu, being drowned in the sacied stream 
in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S. 1249 ( A. D. 
1193 ), from which period the overgrown, 
gorgeous Canonj ceased to be a Hindu city, 
when the “ thirty-six races " of vassal 
princes, from the Himalaya to the Vindliya, 
who served under tlio banners of “ Batdai 
Setia,'’ (I) retired to their patrimonial 
estates. But though the Rahtore name 
ceased to exist on tlie sliorcs of the Ganges, 
destiny decreed that a scion should he 
preserved, to produce in a less favoured 
land a long line of kings > that in thirty- 
one generations, liis descendant. Raja Maun, 
Raj, Rajetieara” ‘ the king, the lord of 
kings,’ sbonld be as vain-glorious of the 
sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeiebund wlien 
be commanded devine honours, or his still 
more remote ancestor Nayn Pal fourteen 
centuries before, when he erected his throne 
in Canonj, Tlie Rahtore may well boast 
of his pedigree, when he can trace it through 
a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent 
from male to male ; and contented with 
this, may leave to the mystic page of the 
bard, or the interpolated pages of the P«ra- 
not, the period preceding Nayn Pal. 


(1) Another title of the monarch of Canonj, “ the bard of the host,” from which 
we are led to understand he was as well versed in the poetic art, as his rival, the Chuhan 
prince of Delhi. 
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Emiffration of Setfi and Saitram, grandtont 0/ Jfichund.'-r-Tieix arrival 
in the Weetern Detert. —Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert to the 
Indus at that epoch, —Seoji offers hit serneet to the chief of Kohotnnd . — 
Theg are accepted.— He attack* Lakha Phoonlana, the f anted freebooter of 
Ptuglra, tpho is defeated. — Saitram killed.— Serf i marries the Solanhi’t 
daughter.— Proceeds bg Anhulvoarra on his route to Dtoariea.-^ Again 
eneonntere Lakha Phoolana, vhom he slags in single combat.- — Massa- 
ores the Dabegt of Mehvoo, and the Gohih of Kherdhur.—Seoji establishes 
himself in *'the land of Kher.'* — The Brahmin community of Palli invoke 
the aidqf Seoji against the mountaineers. — Offer him lands. — Accepted. 

— Birth of a son.— Seoji massacres the Brahmins, and usurps their lands. 

— Death of Seoji, — Leaves three sons — The elder, Asothama , succeeds. 

— The second. Sotting, obtains Edur —AJmal, the third, conquers Okamun- 
dala, originates the B tdhail tribe of that region. — Asothama leaves eight 
so*M, heads vf elans. — Boohur succeeds.- Attempts to recover Cntwttj.— 
Failure. — Attempts Muudore, — Slain.— Leaves seren sons.—Raepal sue 
eeeds.—Rerenges his father's death. — His thirteen sons.— Their issue 
spread over Maroo.—Rao Kanhul succeeds,— Rao Jalhun.—Rao Chado. 
—Rao Theedo.—Carrg on wars with the lihattie and other tribes. — Con- 
quest of Beenmahl.-Rao Siluk , — Rao Beerumdeo, killed in the battle 
with the Johgas.— Clans, their issue. — Rao Chanda,— Conquers Mundore 
from the Purihar.— Assaults and obtains Nagote from the Imperialists . — 
Captures Nadole, capital of Godwar. — Marries the Princes of Mundore.— 
Fourteen sons and one daughter, who married Lakha Rana of Mewgr,— 
Result of this marriage. — Feud between Irinkofoal, fourth son qf Ckonda, 
and the Biatfi chieftain qf Poogul.— Chonda slain at Nagore,—Rao 
BinmuU succeeds —Resides at C heef or e. ~ Conquers Ajmeer for ths 
Sana.—EquaUzes the weights and measures of Mavwar, which he devides 
into departments. — Rao Rinmull slain.— Leares twenty four sons, whose 
issue constitute the present frerage of Marwar.— Table of clans. 


In S. 1268 ( A.D. 1212 ) , eighteen years 
Bubseqaent to tlie overthrow of Caiiooj, 
Seoji and Saitram, g'randsona of its last 
mouaroli, abandoned the land of their birth, 
and with two hundred retainers, the wreck 
of their vassalage, journeyed w^yrard to 
the ^sait, with the intent, according to 


some of the Chronicles, of making a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Owarica ; but aooording 
to others, and with more probuhilUy, to 
carve their foi tunes in fresh fields, unscath- 
ed by the lucuries in which (hey hud been 
tried, and proud in their poverty and aolh 
heritage, the glory of Canouj. 
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BISTOBY OF BAJASTHAN. 


Let III rapidly eketcb the geography of 
the trihea over whom it waa destined these 
emigrants of the Ganges ehonld obtain the 
mastery^ from the Jumna to the InduSi and 
the Garah river to the Amvali hills. First, 
on the east, the Cuchwahas, under Miiaiei, 
whose father, Bao Fijoon, was killed on the 
war of Canouj. Ajmeer , Sambhur, and tiie 
best lands of the Chohans, fell rapidly to the 
Islamite— though the strong holds of the 
Aravali yet sheltered some, and Badole eon* 
tinned for a century more to be governed 
by a descendant of Beesuldeo. Maosi, fiana 
of the Fendoh tribe, a branch of the Pori- 
hars, still held Mundore, and the various 
3)homuu around paid him a feudal subjeo- 
tion aa the firet chief of the desert. North 
Ward, about Nagore, lived the community 
of the Mohila ( a name now extinct ), whose 
chief place waa Aureent, on which depended 
1,440 villagea. The whole of the trocta now 
ooeupied by Bikaneer to Bhatnair were 
partitioned into petty republica of Oetes or 
Jita, whnee history will hereafter be related 
Thence to the Garah river the Johyas, Dyae, 
Gathee, Langahaa, and other tribee whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by the 
aword, partly by conversion to Islamisin. 
The Bbattis bad for centuries been establish- 
ed within the bounds they etill inhabit, and 
little expected that this handful of Bahtoree 
waa destined to contract them. Tbe Soda 
prinoea adjoined the Bhattis south, and the 
Jharejas occupied the valley of the Indus 
and Cutch. The Solaukis intervened be- 
tween them and the Pramaras of Aboo and 
Chandravuti, which completed the chain by 
junction with Nadole. Various chtcfuins 
of the more ancient races, leading a life of 
feariees independence, acknowledging an 
occasional submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, were scattered throughout this 
space ; such as the Dabeys of Eednr and 
Mebwo ; the Gohils of Khetdhur * the 
Dcoraa of Saucbore ; and Sonigurras of 


Jnblore ; the Mohila of Aureent ; the Sank* 
las of Sindti, Ac ; all of whom have either 
had their birthright seized by the Bahtore, 
or the few who have survived and yet retain 
them, ere enrolled amongst their allodial 
vasaala. 

Hie first exploit of Seoji was at Eoloomud 
( twenty miles west of the city of Bikaneer, 
not then in existence ), the residence of a 
chieftain of the Solanki tribe. He received 
the royal emigrants with kindnees, and tlia 
latter repaid it by the ofier of their aerrices 
to combat his enemy, the Jbareja ohieftain 
of Phoolra, well known in all the annals of 
the period, from the Sutlej to the ocean, aa 
Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated river 
of Maroo, whose castle of Phoolra stood 
amidst the almost inaccessible ssnd-hills of 
the deeert. By thie timely succour, tbe 
Solanki gained a victory over Lakha, but 
with the loss of Saitram and several of his 
band. In gratitude tor this service, tbe 
Solanki bestowed upon Seoji hie sister in 
marriage, with an ample dower ; and he 
continued bis route by Anhnlwarra Patnu, 
where be was hospitably entertained by its 
prince, to the shrine of Dwarica. It waa 
tbe good fortune of Seoji again to encounter 
Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought 
him on a foray into the territory of Aubul- 
warra. Besides the love of glory and the 
ambition of maintaining the reputation of 
his race, he had tbe stiinulus of revenge, and 
that of a brother’s blood. He wae buoocss* 
ful, thongh he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha 
in single combat, which magnified his fame 
in all these regions, of which Phoolana was 
the scourge. 

Flushed with snccess, we hear nothing of 
the completion of Seoji's pilgrimage ; hut 
obedient to the axiom of tbe Bajpoot, get 
land,” we. find him on tlie banks of tbe Looni, 
exterminating, at a feast, the Dabeye of 


ANNALS OF M&&WAR. 


Mirfiwo (1), and soon after Qohila of Kher- 
dhor (S), whose chief, Mohesdns, fell by the 
■word of the grandson of Jeiohnnd. Here, 
in the " land of Kher,*' amidst the sand* 
hillii of the Looni, ( the salt-river of the 
desert), from which the Oohils were ex- 
pelled, Seoji planted the standard of the 
Rah tores. 

At this period a community of Brahmins 
held tbo city and extensive lands about 
Fslli, from whioh they were termed Palli- 
teal; and being greatly harassed by the 
incnrsions of the moantaineers, the Hairs 
and Meenas, they called in the aid of Seoji’a 
band, which readily undertook and executed 
the task of rescuing the Brahmins from | 
their depredations. Aware that they would \ 
be renewed, they offered Seoji lands to 
settle amongst them, which were readDy 
aooepted ; and here he had a sou by the 
Solankani, to whom he gave the name of 
Aeothama. With her, it is recorded, the 
eaggestion originated to make himself lord 
of Palli ; and it affords another example of 
the disregard of the early Rajpoots for the 
sacred order, that on the Soli, ox * Satur- 
nalia : ' he found an opportunity to." odtaia 
laud," putting to death the beads of this 
community, and adding the district to his 
conquest. Seoji outlived his treachery only 
twelve mouths, leaving bis acquisitions as 
n nncleuB for further additions to bis 
children. He had three eons, Asothama, 
Boning, and Ajmal. 

One of the Chronicles asserts that it was 
Asothama, the successor of Seoji, who con- 


|1 

quered " the laud of Eber ” from the Qohils 
By the same species of treachery by which 
his father attained Falli, he lent his aid to 
establieb hie brother Suning in Eedur. This 
email principality, on the frontiers of Quze- 
rat, then appertained, as did Mehwo to the 
Dabey race ; and it was during the msatusi, 

! or period of monmiog for one of its princes^ 
that the young Bahtore choee to obtain n 
new aetUeuent. His descendants are die- 
tingnished as the Hatendia Bahtores. Th» 
tiiird brother, Uja, carried his forays ss fsr 
as the extremity of the Sanresbtra peninr 
sula, where he decapitated Beeknmsi, the 
Cbawara ohieftsin of Okamnndala ( 3 ), and 
established himself. From thie act his 
branch became known as the “ BadAail (4) ; * 
and the Badhails are atill in eoneideraUa 
number in that farthest track of ancient 
Hinduism called the " world’s End." 

Asothama died, leaving eight sono, who 
became the heads of clans, vi*. Doobnr, 
Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhsndul, Jait- 
raal, Bandar, and Oobur ; of which, four 
Doobnr, Dhsndul, Jaitmal, and Oobur, ara 
yet known. 

Doobur succeeded Asothama. He made 
an uoBUooessfal effort to recover Canouj ; 
and then attempted to wrest Mnndore from 
the Puriliars, bat " watered tbeir lands 
with his blood.” He left seven eons, vie. 
Baepal, Keerutpal, Behur, Feetnl, Joogsil, 
Daloo,and Begnr. 

Baepal sueoeeded, and rsvenged the 
death of h*a father, slaying the Farihar of 
Mundore, of which be even obtained tein- 


(1) The Dabey was one of the thirty-six royal races ; and tins is almost the laifc 
mention of their holding independeut possession. 

(2) In my last journey through these regions, I visited the chief of the Gohils a 
Bhaonnggnr, in the Gulfs of Cambay. 1 trnascribod their defective annals, which traoa 
iheir migration from " Kherdhur, ’’ but in absolute ignorance where it is 1 

(3) On the western coast of the Bawashtia peniosala. 

(I) From hadha , ' to slay.’ 
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pbnuy powewioD. He bad a progeny of 
thirteen eone, who rspidly epread their iasne 
ever these region*. He wa* BaoceedecI by 
hie eon Kanhnl, whose snccesanr was bis 
«on Jalhno; be was sneceeded by his 
son Cbado, whose successor was his son 
Theedo. Ali these carried on a desperate 
warfare with, and made couquesta from, 
their neighbours Chadoj and Theedo are 
ihentionrd as very tronbleeome neigh* 
bbnrs in the annals of the Bbattis of Jessul* 
meer, who were coropelied to carry the war 
against them into the " land of Kher.’’ Roo 
Theedo took the rich dietricta of Beenmahai 
from the Sonignrra, and made other addi- 
tions to his territory from the Deora and 
^elechaa. He was sneceeded by Silult or 
Hllko. His isBaCj the SilkatimU, now Bhomi* 
as, are yet nnmerous botli in Mebwo and 
ItarduTOo. Silko was eueceeded by his eon 
Beerumdeo, who attacked the Joyce of the 
fiorfh, and fell in battle. Hie dcBcendante, 
atyled lietrumote and from an- 

other 'eon Beejo, are nutnerona at Saitroo, 
Sewdnob, and Daichoo. Beemmdeo was 
succeeded by his son Chonda, an 'important 
name in the annals of the Rahtores. Ilither- 
to they had attracted notice by their valour 
and thbir raids, whenever there was a 
prospect of success ; but they had so multi- 
plied in eleven generatione, that they now 
aiBsyed a higher flight. Collecting all the 
branches bearing the name of Rahtore, 
Ohonda aasulted Mundore, alew the Put'diiir 
prince, and planted the banners of Canouj 
bn the'ancieti't capital of Maroo. 


So fluctuating are the fortunes cit tbs 
daring Rajpoot, ever eonrting disttiiotioo 
and soveting iftom, * land,’ that but a ihort 
time before hissnoceas, Ohonda had been 
expelled from all the feitda acquired by bis 
ancestors, and was indebted to Hie hospita- 
lity of a hard of the Charim tribes at Kaloo ; 
and they yet circniato the eavit, or quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his great- 
ness, he came knd Was refneed admittance 
to “the lord of Mundore ; ” he tbok poet 
nnder the balcony , and tmprovited k stanza, 
reminding him of the ChSrun of Ealoo: 
“ Chonda nuhyn am ehith, Kairhur Kaloo 
tinna ? Bhoop hhyo bhg-hhUh, JIfundawur 
ra malea f ” “ Does not Chonda remember 
the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of 
the bind looks so terrific from his balcony 
of MiindawnrP’ Obce established in Mnn- 
dore, be ventured to assanit the imperial 
garrison of EugorS. Here he was also 
gnccessfal. Tbenoe he carried his arfus 
sooth, and placed bis garrison in Kadole, 
the capital of the province of Qodwar, He 
married a daughter of the Purihnr prince (1), 
who had the eatisfaction to see his grandson 
sncceed to the throne of Mundore. Chonda 
was blessed with a progeny of fonrteen 
song, Igrowing np to manhood aronnd him. 
Their names were Rinmull ( 2 ), Sutto, Rind- 
heer, Irinhheal ( 3 ), Pconjn, Rheeih, Sana, 
TTjn, Ramdeo, Beejo, Sehesmnl, Hagh, 
liOomho, Seoraj. 

Chonda bod also one daughter stamed 
Ifaiisu, married to Lakha Sana of MOwar, 
whose son was 'the oelebrated EoOmbho. 


(1) He wae of the Eendo branch of the Furihars, and his daughter is called the 
“ Emdavotni, ' 

(2) The descendants of those whose names arc in italics still exist. 

(3) This is the prinee mentioned in the extraordinary fond related ( Vol. i ). fSrom 
the annals of Jessnlmcer. Incidentally, we have frequent synchronism in the annals 
of these states, which, however slight, me of high imJIRt. 
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It wiiB this in»rriaga which Mused that 
interference in the affnirs of Mewar, which 
had such fetal results to both etates. 

The fetid between his fourth son, Irinko* 
wal, and the Bhatti prince of Fongul heign, 
deemed singularlj iUnetratire of the Baj- 
poot ohanoter, has been extracted from the 
annals of Jessulmeer, in another part of 
this work. The Bahtcoe chronicle does 
not enter into details, hut merely state the 
result, ks ultimately invoicing the death of 
Chonda— simuly that ‘‘ he wae slain at 
Nagore with one thousand Rajpoot;** and 4 
is to the chronicles of Jessulmeer we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner. 
Chonda acceded in S. 1438 < A. B. 1382 ), 
and was slain in S. 1403. 

Binmull succeeded, Uis mother was of 
the Gohil tribe. In stature he was almost 
gigantic, and was the most athletic of all 
the athletes of his nation. With the deSlh of 
Chonda, Nagore was again lost to the Bah- 
tores. Bana Lakha presented Binmull with 
the township of Durlo and forty villages 
upon his sister *8 marriage, when "he almost 
resided at Obeetoie, and was eonsiderod by 
the Sana as the first of his chiefs. Wit3i the 
forces of Mewah added to his own, under 
pretence of conveying a daughter to the 
viceroy of Ajmeer, he introduced his 
Wdhein'ntk tHtblhal Teimwited fortress, the 
ancient capita! of the Chdhans, putting the ’ 
garrison to the sword, and thus restored it 
to Mewar. Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of 
this measure, was rewarded with a grant 


» 

of the township of Kaatoh, then lately 
captured from the Kaim>Khan.is> Binmull 
went on a pilgrimage to Qya, and paid the 
tax exacted fbr CH the pilgrims then 
assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes ths relation of 
civil affairs into his page, and when ho does, 
it is inoideatally. tt would be folly to sup- 
pose that the priuees of Maroo had no 
legislative recuders; but with thcM the 
poet had no bond of union. He, however, 
eondeseends to inform ns of an important 
measure of Bao Binmull, namely, that he 
equalised the vreiglits and mcaanres thtou(di* 
out his dominions, which he divided -at 
at present. The last act of Binmull, ia 
treacherously attempting to usurp the 
throne of the' infant Bana of MewaV, was 
deservedly punished, and he was slain by 
the faithful Chonda, as related in the 
nals of that state. This feud originated 
the line of demarcation of the two statei^ 
and which remained unaltered until reoeot 
thnea, when Marwar.at length tonebed the 
Aravali. Bao Bininiill teft tvrenty-four 
sons, whose iaaue, and that of hia eldest son, 
doda, form the great vass a la ge of Murwar. 
Bor this reason, however barren ia « mere 
catalogue of names, it is of the utmost value 
to those who desire to see the growth of the 
Frerage of such a community, (1) 


(I) It is only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exerciao with 
justice our right of universal ^itralion, 
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Names. 


Clans. 


CliieAuasbipa or PiefSi 


L 

Joda ( succeeded ) . 

. Joda. 







r Eandnlote, con 

1 


s. 

EAndul ... 


quered lauds 
. in 


} 

Bikaneer. 






Ab«^, Kaatoh, Pair!, Hurso. 

A. 

Cbampa ... 

• a* 

Champawnt^"* 

{ 

1a, Bobit, Jawola, Sutlaua, 
Siogari. 


Akhiraj 





Asope, Euntaleo^ Chnndaianl 

4 

1 

> Koompanut 


3 

Sirrinri, Eharlo, .Hursorey 


bad seven sons.*. 

*oa 

1 

Bulloo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 


Ist. Koompo 

...J 



( 

Dewnreo. 

6. 

Mandlo 

• ea 

Mandlo te 

••• 


Saroonda. 

«. 

Fatta 


Fattawot 


f 

Earniehari, Boroh, and 

• •• 

••• 

1 

Desnokb. (1) 

7 . 

Lakha ... 

las 

Lakhawnt 

•«• 


— 

8. 

Bala 

• e< 

Bulawat 

ae* 

• ea 

Bboonora. 

9. 

Jaitmul ... 

«s« 

Jaitmulkote 

• •• 

• aa 

Pslasni. 

10. 

Eorno ... 

es« 

Enraote 

• •• 

aaa 

Loonawas. 

11. 

Boopa ... 

a«a 

Boopawat 

••a 

• •a 

Chooteela. 

19. 

Natboo 

aae 

Nathavnt 

«•» 

• •a 

Bikaoeer. 

33. 

Doongra ... 

• ea 

Doongerote 

••a 

■ 

aaa 


14 

Baoda 

• «a 

Sandawnt 

• •• 

aaa 


16. 

Mando ... 

••• 

Maodoote 

• •a 

ate 


10. 

Biroo 

•at 

Birote ... 

•aa 

ae* 


17. 

JngDial ... 

• «• 

Jugmalote 

• ea 


Eatates not mentioned ; th^r 

18. 

Hempoo 

• •• 

Hampawut 

aea 

aaa 

descendants bars become 

10. 

Sakto 

• es 

Saktavat 

• •• 


dependent on tfae greater 

SO. 

Ecriincliand 

aai 



aa* 

clansbips. 

81. 

Uiival ... 

• s« 

ITrivalote, 

• •• 

aaa 


82. 

Ketsi 

• *• 

Eetsiote 

a«a 

a*e 


23. 

Sutrosa) ... 

• •s 

Sutrosalote 

• •• 

aae 


21. 

Tczmai ... 

... 

Tezmalote 

... 



(1) Brare solliers, but, safe in 
emersencics. 

the deep sands, they refuse to serre except 
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decettim of Roto Joda.—^Trantfert the teat of government from Mundore to 
the new capital Jodhpoor.— The eaute . — The Vana-priett, or Druidi of 
India,— Their penaneet.—The fourteen tone of loda.—Naa *ettlc‘ 
monte of Satulouer, Mairta, Bikmeer.—foda diet. — Anecdotet regarding 
hint,— Hit peraonal appearance.— Rapid inereaee of the Rahtore race,— 
Ramet of tribe* ditplaeed thereby,— Acceition of Rao Soojah.’—Firtt 
oonftiet of the Rahtoree with the ImperiaUete.—Rape of the Rahtore virgint 
aiPeepar,— OallantrgofSoojah.—Ri*death.—luue, — Succeeded by hia 
Orandeon Rao Ganga.—Hi* uncle Saga eontett* the throne . — Oitaint 
the aid oftM Lodi Pathans,— Civil War.— Saga tlain,—Bxbeft invation 
of India.— Rana Sanga generalisaimo of tie Rajpoote,—~Sao Ganga 
oend* hit contingent under hit grandton Raemul, — Slain at fit'ana.—* 
Death of Ganga,— Aecetsion of Rao Muldeo, — Beeomee the fret amongtt 
the prinoet of Rajpootana,— Reconquers Nagore and Ajmeer from the 
Jodie, Jhahre and Sewanoh from the SindhUe,— Reduces the reielliovm 
allodial vaeeale. Conquest from Jessulmeer. — The Maldotes. — Takes 
Pokum.— Dismantle* Satulmeer.—Hi* numerous public works.— C inton* 
belonging to Marwar enumerated, — Maldeo resumes several of the great 
eetatee.— Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda.— Period 
favowable to Maldeos consolidation of hiapower.— His inhospitality to 
the Emperor Semayoou.—Shere Shah invades Marwar.— Maldeo meets 
him.— Danger of the Imperial army. — Saved by stratagem from destruction, 
—Rahtore army retreats.— Devotion of the two chief elans —Thdr des- 
truction.— Ahler invades Marwar. — Tates Mairta and Nagore, — Confers 
them on Rae Sing of Bikaneer.— Maldeo sends hi* second son to Akbei*s 
court.— Routed to pay homage in person. — The emperor gives tie frman 
of fodhpoor to Bae Sing.— Rao Maldeo besieged by Akber,— Defends 
Jodhpoor.— Sends his son Oodi Siny to Akber.—His reception.- Receives 
the title of Rafa.-Chundersen maintains Rahtore independence, — Retires 
to Sewanoh.— Besieged, and slain.— Hie sons, — Ma Idea witnesses tie sub- 
jection tf his kinydom.—His death.— Bis tueelve sons. 


JODA was bon at Dunlo, the appanage 
of hia father in Mewar, in the month Bfsafc, 
8. 1484. In 1611 he obtained and in 
the month Jait, 1616 ( A.D. 1459 ), laid Ae 


foundation of Jodhpoor, to which he traas* 
ferred the seat of Government from 
Mundore. With the anperstitions Bajpo«>t, 
as with the ancient Boman, every event 
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being decided by the omen or the augurf 
it would be contrary to rule if so important 
au occasion as the change of capital, and 
that of an infant state, were not marked by 
some propitious prestige, that would justify 
the abandonment of a city won by the 
sword, and which had been for ages the 
■cental of Maroo. The interreutiou, in this 
iastanoe, was of a simple nature ; neither 
the flight of birds, the lion's lair, or 
celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance 
of an aneliorite, whose abode, apart from 
mankind, was a cleft of tbe mountains of 
‘ Baknrcheerea. But the behests of such 
raaeesties are secondary only to those of 
■the divinity, whose organs they are deemed. 
Xike the Pruidt of the Celts, the Yana- 
prast Jogi, from the glades of the forest 
(«ana) or recess in the rocks (popka), issue 
their oracles to those whom change or 
design may conduct to their solitary dwell- 
ing. It is not surprising that the mandates 
of such beings prove compulsory on the 
■aperstitiouB Rajpoot: we do not mean 
those squalid ascetics, who wander about 
India, and are objects disgusting to the 
eye, but (he genuine afoyi, be who, as the 
term imports, mortifies the flesh, till the 
Wants ef humanity are restricted merely 
to what infficeato mite matter with spirit ; 
who has studied and comprahended the 
mystic works, and pored over the systems 
of philosophy, until tho fail influence of 
mapa ( illusion ) has perhaps uumttled his 


understanding; or whom the rules of his 
sect have oondemned to penance and 
solitude ; a penance so severe, that wc 
remain astonished at the perversity of 
reason which can submit to it (1). To these, 
the Druids of India, the prince and the 
chieftain would resoit fbr instmcticn. 
They requested neither lands nor goid : to 
them *’ the boasted wealth of Bokhara ” was 
as a particle of dust. Such was tlie ascestio 
who recommended Joda to erect his castle 
on 'the Hill of Strife’ ( Jodagir ), hitherto 
known as Baknrcheerea, or ‘the bird’s nest,’ 
a projecting elevation of the same range on 
which Mundore was placed, and about four 
miles south of it. Doubtless its inaceessible 
position seconded tbe recommendation of 
the hermit, for its scarped summit renders 
it almost impregnable, while its superior 
oievation permits the eons of Joda to 
command, from ttie windows of their palace, 
a range of vision almost oomprebonding 
the limits of their sway. In clear weather, 
they can view the summits of their eon* 
them barrier, tbe gignatic Aravali ; but in 
every other direction, it fades away in the 
bonudlesB expense of sandy plains. Ne.ther 
the founder, nor his monitor, tbe ascetic 
however, were engineers, and they laid 
the foundation of this strong-bold without 
considering what an indispenaable adjunct 
to anocessful defence woe good water ; but 
to prevent any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they throw tbe blame of this defeat 


0) have seen one of these objects, self-condemned never to lie down during 
forty years, and there remained but three to complete the term. He had travelled 
mucti, was indigent and learned, but far from having contracted the moioseness of 

t i * suavity and aimpHcity of manner in 

him, quite enc^nting. He talked of his penance with no vain-glory, and of its approach- 
ing term without any seneat^ The resting position of tbis dimid < eauMirasO waa 
*«sp«nd^ bottRJ* of tree, in the manner of a having 

I yo“" of *his penance, he aays, were dread- 
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on the hermit. Joda’i engineer, in treeing 
the line of oiroumealletioa, fonvd it neees- 
wry to inciode the epot choeen as his her- 
mitage, and his mmonstranoe for nadiatarbed 
possession was treated with negleet ; whether 
bj the prince as well as the chief arehiteet, 
the legend says not. The incensed Jogi 
pronounced an imptecatioo, that tlie new 
eostle shenld possesB only brackish water, 
and all the efforts wade by anoeeeding 
princes to obtain a better quality, by hUst- 
ing the rook, have fhiled. The memory of the 
Jo^i is sanctified, tliough his anger eompri- 
led them to eonstrnet a« apparatus, whereby 
water for the supply of the garrieoa ie 


elersted from • smsll lake at the ^t of 
the rook, which, being entirely commanded 
from tbs walls, sn ssssilant would find 
difficult to out offi This wss ths third 
grand event is the fortunes of ths Bahtoieib 
from the settlement of Shoji (1), 

Such was the abuudsat prcgsiiy ti these 
priaoes, that the limits of their eoaqueste 
soon beoaws to oontrsetsd. The issue of 
the three last princes, w. the fourteen sons 
of Cboudn, the twenty-four of BinmuU, and 
fourteen of Joda. had already apportioned 
amoDget them the best lands of the ooiintry 
and it beeame necesea^ to conquer “ fresh 
fields in which to sow ths Bahtovs seed.’* 


Joda had fourteen sous, ei«. 


Names of Chiefs. 

1. Santul, or Satil... 

2. Soojoh ( Sooraj ) 

3. Gomoh... .. 


Clsna. Fiefs or Chief tainshipa Bemarks. 

Three coas from Pokura. 

...Succeeded Joda. 

...No issue 


Sstttlmeer... 


...{ 


4. 


B. 

6 . 

7. 

a 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Djodoh... 


Birsing.. 

Beeko 

Bharmnl. 
Seoraj.... 
Kurraai... 
Baemni. . 
Samutsi. 
Beeda. ... 
Bunhnr.., 
Neemo.... 


.Mairtea... ... M.Uairtt eso ese 


f Doodoh took Sambhnr from 
the Cbohaus. He had ooe son 
Beerum, whose two sons, 
Jeinml and Jngiaa), founded 
the class Jeimulote and 
Jugmalote. 



....Kolai a.... 



....Beekaneer. 











.Baemulote 




Daworoh 

- 


Beedavati 





'(1) Palli did not rmnain to Seoji’s desoeodunti, when they went westwsid and 
eettled on the Looni ; the Seeendias took it w.th other lands from the Purihar of Mnndore. 
It Was the fend already adverted to with Mewar which obtained for him the fertile 
dietricts of PalU and Sojut, by wldoh hie territories at lengidi tonoked the Aravali, and 
the fisam of the assassin olUBana Boombho made his parricidal son relinquish the 
provinces of Ssmbhur and Aji^r. 

3 


B 
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HISTOBT OF RAJASTHAN. 


The eldeet 'son, Santul, bom of a female 
«f Boondi, eetabliahed himself in the north- 
\»e<t corner, on the lands of the Bhatti«,aad 
built a fort, which, be called Satulmeer, 
aboot five miles from Poknrn, He was 
killed in action, by a Khan of the Sahraee 
( the Saraceoe of the Indian desert ), whom 
he also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Eusmoh, and an altar was raised over them 
where seven of his wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established 
himself on the plains of Mairta, and his 
clan, the Mairtea, is nuiuerons, and has 
always sustained the reputation of being 
the “ first swords ’’ of Maroo. His daughter 
was the celebrated Meera Bae, wife of Sana 
Ehoombo and he was the grandsire of 
the heroic Jeiniol, who defended Cbeetore 
againat Akber, and whose descendant, 
iieyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the 
ahteen chief vaaaala of the Oodipoor 
eonrt. 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path 
already trod by his node Kandul, with 
whom he united, and conquered the tracts 
possesserl by the six Jit commuuitica Ho 
created a city, which he called after himself 
Bikaneer. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new 
capital thirty years, and beheld his son and 
grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating 
tlie regions of Maroo. In S. 1515, aged 
sixty-one, he departed this life, and bis 
ashes were housed with those of his fathers, 
in the ancestral abode of Muudors. This 
prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the 
adversities of early life for the prosperity 
his later years enjoyed ; they lod him to the 
discovery of worth in the more ancient, but. i 
negleoted, allodial proprietors displaced by I 


his ancestors, and driven into the least 
aocessible regions of the desert. It woe by 
their aid he was enabled to redeem Mun- 
dore when expelled by the Ghelotes, and he 
nobly preserved the remembrance, thereof 
in the day of his prosperity. The warriors 
whose forms are sculptured from the living 
rock at Mundore, owe the perpetuity of 
their fame to the gratitude of Joda ; through 
them he not only recovered, but enlarged 
his dominions. In less than three cen- 
turies after their migration from Canouj, 
the Ralttores, the issue of Seoji, spread over a 
suiface of four degrees of longitnde and the 
same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 
miles square and the amount at this day, in 
spite of the havoc occasioned by perpetual 
wars and famine, to 60O,0L'0 souls. While we 
thus contemplate the renovation of the Hali- 
toretace, from a single scion of that magni- 
ficent tree, whose branches once overshadow- 
ed the plains of Oanga, let ns withdraw from 
oblivion some of the many noble names llicy 
displaced, which now live only in the poet’s 
page. Weil may the Rajpoot, repeat the 
ever recurring simile, “All is unstable ; life 
is like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; house 
and land will depart, but a good name will 
last for ever !" What n list of noble tribes 
could we enumerate now erased from in- 
dependent existence by the successes of 
“ the children of Siva” ( Siva-putra ) 1 (1) 
Puriharas, Eitnns, Sanklas, Cliohons, Gohcls, 
Dalieys, Bindhils, Mobile, Sunigurras, Cailis, 
Jits, Hools, &c. and the few who still exist 
only as retainoia of the Bahtore. 

Soojoh ( 2 ) { Soorajamul ) succeeded, and 
ccenpied the gadi of Joda duiing twenty- 
sereo years, and had at least the merit of 
adding to the stock of Seoji. 

The contentions for empire, daring the 


m r? i »» merely an adjunct of respect. 

chronicles makes Satil occupy tlwa odi after Joda, 
years ; but this appears a mistake— he was killed in defen*? " ‘ 


mg Satulmeer. 


during three 
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vacillating dyiiuty of the Lodi kinga of 
Delhi, preiervad the aterile landa of Maroo 
from their onpidity ; and a second dynasty, 
the Shere^hahi, intervened ere 'the sons 
Joda, ’ were autnmoned to measure swords 
with the Imperialists. Bat in S. 1572 (A- 
D. 1616), a desultory band of Puthitns rande 
an incursion daring the fair of the Teej, 
held at the town of Peepnr, and carried o&‘ 
one hundred and forty maidens of Maroo, 
The tidings of the rape of the virgin Bnj- 
pootnis were conveyed to Soojob, who put 
himself at the head of such vassnls as were 
in attendance, and pursued, overtook and 
redeemed them, with the loss of his own 
life, but not without a full measure of 
vengeance against the “ northern bar- 
barisua." The subject is one chosen by the 
itinerant minstrel of Maroo, who, at tlio 
fair of the Tcoj, still sings Iho rape of the 
One hundred and forty virgins of Pcepar, 
and their rescue by their cavalier prince at 
the price of his own blood. 

Soojoh had live sons, vh, 1. Bhago, who 
died in non-age : his son Gangs succeeded 
to the throne. 2, Oodoh, who had eleven 
sons ; they formed the elan Oodawut, whose 
chief fiefs arc Necmnj, Jytorum, Goondoche, 
Biratea, Baepnr, Ac. besides places in 
Mewar. 3. Saga, from whom descended the 
elan Sagawut ; located at Burwoh. 4. Pring, 
who originated the Priagote clau. 
6. Beerumdeo, whoso son, Naroo, receives 
divine honours as the putra of Maroo^ and 
whose statue is worshipped at Sujut. nis 
descendants ate styled Nsruwut Juda, of 

whom a branch is established at Fuchp^ihar, 
in Haronti. 

Gango, grandson of So«joh, snecoeded 
his grandfather in S. 1572 (A. D. 1516); 
but his ancle. Saga, dclerniincd to contest 
his right to the 'jadi, invited tiie aid of 


Dowlnt Khan Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Bafatores from Nagore. With 
this auxiliary a civil strife eonuneneed, and 
the sons of Joda were marshalled against, 
each other. Gango, oonfioding in the rec- 
titude of his cause, and reckoning npoa 
the support of the best swords of Maroo, 
spurned the offer of compromise made by 
the Patlian, of a partition of its lands be- 
tween the claimants, and gave battle, in 
which his uncle Saga was slain, and his 
auxiliary, Dowlnt Khan, ignominiously 
defeated. 

Twelve years after the accessiou of 
Ganga, the sons of Joda were called on to' 
unite their forces to Mewar to oppose the 
invasion of the Moguls from Turkistan. 
Sanga Bana, who had resumed the statioa 
of his ancestors amongst the princes of 
Uiud, led the war, and the king of Maroo 
deemed it no degroilation to acknow- 
ledge Itis supremacy, and Bcnd hia qnotaa 
to fight under the staudard of Mewar, 
whose chronicles do more justice to the 
Babtores than those of their own bards. 
This, whieh was the last confederation 
made by the Rajpoots for national indepen- 
dence, was defeated as already related, 
in tlte fatal field of Biana, were, had 
treachery uot aided tite intrepid Baber, 
the Balitore sword would have had ita 
full share in rescuing tlio nation from tho 
Mahomedan yi>ke. It is sufficient to state 
that a Raiitore was in the battle, to know 
tliat he would bear its brunt ; and although, 

we are ignorant of the actual position oE 
tho Rana, we may assome that their post 
was ill the van. Ttie young prince Raetnul 
(grandson of G.inga), with the Mairtoa 
chieftains Khartoe and Rutna, and maiiy 
others of note, fell against tho Chagitai 
on this eveutCul day. 
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' OMiga died (1) four yean after tbit 
•rwit, and wm racoeeded by Huldeo in 
d. 1588 ( A.l>.1683), a name aa dKlingniibed 
ai atay of the noble prioces in the obroniclee 
of Idaroo. The poaition of Varwar at thia 
period iraa emioently ekeellent for the 
increase and consolidaiiun of its reaourcea. 
The emperor Baber found no temptation 
in her sterile lands to divert him from the 
rich plains of the Ganges, where he had 
abttndant oecnpation ; and the distriot 
and atrong-holds on the emperor’s from 
tier of Maroo, still held by the officer 
of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly 
acquired by Maldeo^ who planted hia 
garrisenB in the very heart of Dhoondar. 
Hie death of Sanga Sana, and the mis- 
fortunes of the house of Mewar, cnrsed 
with a succession of minor princes, and at 
once besot by the Moguls from the north, 
and the kings of Ouserat, left Maldeo to 
the uncontrolled eseroise of his power, 
which, like a true Biijpoot, he employed 
against friend and foe, and became beyond 
a doubt the first prince of Biywarra, or, in 
fact, as styled by the Mahomedsn historian 
Fcrishta, “ the moat potent prince in 
Hiudnsthan. ’’ 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he 
redeemed the two moat important pos- 
eeaeions of hit house, Nagore and Ajmoer. 
In 1596 he captured Jhulore, Sewauoh, and 
Bhadrajooa from the Bmdhils ; and two 
yean later dispossetsed the sons of Deeka 
of supreme power in Bikaneer. Mehwo, 
and the tracts on the Looni, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown 
off all dopendanoe, he once more subjugated, 
and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry 
to hold of him in chief, and serve with 
their quotas. He engaged in war with the 


Bhattis, and conqiiered Beeknmpnr, where 
a brauoh of hia family remained, and are 
now incorporated with the deunlmeer state 
and under the name of Maldotes (S), have 
the credit of being the most daring robbeie 
of the desert. He even established bran* 
ohes of his family in Mewar and Dhoondar, 
took, and fortified Chatsoo, not twenty 
mUes south of the capital of the Cuchr 
wahas. He captured and restored Serobi 
from the Deoras iVom which honse was his 
mother. But Maldeo not only acquired but 
determined to retain his conquests, and erec- 
ted numerous fortifications throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of JodhpOor 
with a strong wall, besides erecting a palace 
and adding o tlier works to the foitreask 
The circumvnllations of Msirtea and its 
fort which ho called Malkote, cost him 
£24,000. He dismantled Satulnieer, and 
with the materials fortified Pokuru, which 
h« took from the Bhattis transplanting tha 
entire popuLution, which comprehemted the 
rieheat merchants of ilajasthaii. He erected 
forts at Bhadrajooii, on the bill of Bheem- 
lode, near Sewanoli, at Goosdoche, at Beeah, 
Peepar, and Dlioonara. He made the 
SLoundulkote at Sewanoh, and greatly 
added to that of Filodi, first made l>y 
Hamira Nirawut. He also erected that 
bastion in Gurh Beetli (the citidel of 
Ajnieer } called the K»te-boorj, and shewed 
hia skill in hydraulics by the construction 
of u wheel tobiiug water into the fort 
The chronicler adds, that “ by the wealth 
of Sumbur,” meaning the resources of 
this salt lake, he was enabled to accomplish 
these works, and furnishes a list of the 
possession of Jodhpoor at this period, 
which we cannot exclude : Sojut, Sambur, 
Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Itaepur, 


(1) The Yati’s roll, says Gangs, was poisoned ; but this is not confirmed by any 
other authority. 

(2) Mr. BIphiustone kppvthended an attack fiom the Maldotes on his way to Cahul. 
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Ifluidrajoont Nagore, Sewanoh, Lohagnrb, 
Jykulgurh, Biltaa««r, BaeuinabI, Pokurn, 
Bariuir, KmoIh Bawasao, Jajawur, Jliwlore, 
BaoU, Malar, Nadole, Filodi, Sancltore, 
Beadwaiia, Chataoo, Lowaia, Mnlarna, 
Deorah, Fnttehpar, Umalair, Kha«ur,Bania- 
par Tank, Thoda, Ajmaer, Jtbajpur and 
Pramaroa-Uodipaor (ia Sikhavati); ia all 
thirty-eight dittrieta aeveral of which at 
Jhalore, Ajtneer Tank, Thoda, and Bed- 
nore, comprehended each three hundred 
and sixty townahips and there were none 
which did not nnniher eighty. Bat of those 
enumerated in Dhoondar, as Chatsoo, 
Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, and Jehajpur ia 
Mewar the poaaeaaion waa but transient ; 
and althongh Bednora aad ita thrae hund- 
red and sixty townships were peopled 
by Rahtores, they were the descendants 
Of the Mairteas under Jeimul, who became 
one of the great easaals of Mewar and 
would, in its defence at all times draw their 
swords against the land which gave them 
birth. (I) This branch of the house of 
Joda had for some time been too powerful 
for aubjecta, and Mairtea was resumed. 
To tliis act Mewar, was indebtod for tho ser- 
vices of this heroic chief. At the eame time, 
the growing power of others of the great 
vassalage of Marwar waa checked by resunip- 
tioiii, when Jytarun from the Oudawuts, 
and sevearl otlier iiefs, were added to the 
fine. The feudal allotuieuts had never been 
i«gulated,bat went on increasing with the 
energies of the state and the progeny of ita 
ptincee, each having on bis birth and ap- 
panage assigned to him, nntil the whole 
laodofMeroo wae split into innumerable 
portions. Maldeo eaw the necessity for 
checking this subdirisiou, and he created a 
gradation of ranks, and established its per- 




petnity in eertain branches of the sons of 
Biumul and Joda, which has never been 
altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed posseesion were 
granted to Maldeo to perfect bis designs^ 
ere his cares were diverted from these to 
hia own defence. Baber, the founder of the 
Mogul dynasty, was dead and his sou and 
successor had been driven from hie newly 
conquered throne by hie provincial lieute- 
nant Shere Bhah: so rapidly do revolutioiia 
crowd upon each other wiiere the eword is 
the universal arbitrator. We have else- 
where related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protoctiuii of Maldeo, and we 
stigmatized his conduct as uiinational ; 
but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then 
heir-apparent, lost his eldest, perhaps then 
only son Baemul in the battle of Bisno, 
who led the aid of Marwar on that memor- 
able day, and coneeqaently the name of 
Chagitai, whether in fortune or in flight, 
had no great claims to his regard. But 
little did Maldeo dream bow closely the 
fortunes of liis house would be linked with 
those of the fugitive Hemayoon, and that 
the infant Akber, born in this emergency, 
was destined to revenge this breach of hos- 
pitalit}'. Still less oonld the proud Rahtore, 
who traced his ancestry on the tfaroae of 
Canouj one thousand years before the birth 
of the “ barbarian ” of Ferghana, deem it 
within the range of probability, that he 
should receive hononie at such hands, or 
that the. first title of Raja, Rqjettcar, or 
‘ raja, lord of rajas,’ would be conferred on 
bis own son by this infant, then rearing 
amidst the sand-hills at the extremity, of his 
desert dominion J It it curious to indulge in 
tile speculative inquiiy, whether when the 
great Akber girded Oodi Sing with the 


(1) Such is the Bsjpoot’s notion of mamdherma, or “ fidelity to liim whose salt 
they cat." their immediate iurd, eveU||y[ainBt. their king. 
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Won] of honour, and lUm-ked hi* forehead 
vitb the urigueut of Baja-ebab,l)e brought 
to miad the couduot of JUaJJeo, whioh doom* 
ed hie birth to take place ia the diamal ciiatle 
of Amerkote, iuetead of in the splendid halels 
of Delhi. 

Maldeo derirod no advantage from hie 
inhoepitality ; for whether the oaarper deem- 
ed hie exertions ineuiiicieiit to et:care the 
royal fttgitire, or felt hie own power iiiee- 
cnre with so potent a neighbour, he led an 
array of eighty ibnusond men into Marwar. 
Mnideo allowed them to advanee, and form- 
ed an army of fifty tlioneaud B.ijponte to 
oppose him. The judgment and caution he 
exercised were so great, that Shere Shah, 
well veraed in the art of war, wna, 
obliged to fortify his camp at every step. 
Instead of an easy conquest, he soon i-epen- 
ted of his rashness when the admirable dis- 
positisns of the Rajpoots made him dread 
on aetion, and from a position whence he 
sautid it impossible to retreat. For a month 
the armies lay !n the sight of each other, 
every day the king's situation becoming 
more criticfll, and from which he saw not the 
elightest ciiance of extrication. In this 
exigence he had recourse to one of those 
ttratageras which have often operated sue- • 
cesafully on tlio Bajpoot, by sowing distrust 
in his mind as to the fidelity of liis vassals. 
He penned a letter, as if in correspondence 
with them, which be contrived to have 
dropped, as by accident, by a messenger 
sent to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of 
the resumptions of estates seconded tiiis ! 
eebemo of Shere Shah ; for when the sti- 
pulated period for the attack bad arrived, 
the raja countermanded it. The reasons 


for tbiscondnet, when snseesa wm apparent, 
were soon propagated ; when one or two of 
the great leaders, in order to demonstrate 
their groundleesness, gave .an iuatauce oC 
that devotion with which the annals of 
these states abound. At the head of twelve 
I thoniaud, they attacked and forced tlie 
imperial entrenched camp, carrying dostrum 
tion even to the quarters of tlie emperor ; 
bat multitndes prevailed, and the patriotic 
clans were almost annihilated. Maldeo, 
when too late, saw through the stratagem 
which had made him doubt the loyalty of 
bis vassals, Buperstltiou, and the reproa- 
ches of his chieftains for his unworthy 
suspicions, did the rest ; and this first fevss 
ea matte of the deseedants of Seoji, arrayed 
in defence of their national liberties, was 
defeated. With justice did the usurper 
pay homage to their gallantry, when be 
exclaimed, on bis deliverance fTom this 
peril, *' be hud nearly lost ti»e empire of 
Hindusthau for a handful of barley (1).” 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the 
Shere-ehabi dynasty, and to see the inperiul 
crown of India once more encircle the 
brows of the fugitive Hemayoon ff). It 
had been well for the Bnhtores bud his 
years been lengthened ; for his mild disposi- 
tion and natural iudoleuce of character 
gave them some chance that these qualities 
would be their best advocate. But he did 
not long survive tho restoration. Whether 
the mother of his successor, prince Akbcr 
not yet fifteen, stimulated by the recoUeo- 
lion of her misfortunes, nursed ,his young 
animosity ngainst Maldeo for the miseries 
of Amerkote, or whether it was merely an 
act of cautionary policy to curb the Bnjpoot 


IV the poverty of the soil, cs unfitted to produce richer grains, 

hv I.:. ® mogvaphical account of this monarch, during his exile in Persia, writtf'n 

whirh wffr; Yule, of Edinburgh, and 

hou^of Thnuur * series of biography of the members of the 
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power, which was incoasuteat with his 
own, in S. 1617 ( A.D. 1661 ) he invaded 
Hiirwar, and laid siege to Malakote or 
Mairtea, which he took after an obstinate 
and sangninarjr defence, part of the gar- 
rison catting their way through his host, 
and making good their retreat to their 
prince. The important castle of Nagore 
was also captured ; and both these strong- 
holds and their lands were dotiferred by 
Akber on the younger branch of the family, 
Bae Sing, prince nf Bikaneer, now eaUbltsh- 
ed iudepeudence of the parent state Jod- 
poor. 

In 1656 (A.D, 1569), Maldeo succnm- 
bed to necessity ; and in conformity with 
the times, sent his second son, Cbundersen, 
with gifts to Akber, then at Ajmeer, wliich 
bad becoino an integral part of the 
monarchy; but Akbur was so dissatisfied 
with the disdainful bearing of the desert 
king, who refused personally to pay his 
court, that he not only guaranteed the 
free possession of Bikaneer to Itae Sing, 
but presented him with the firman for 
Jodbpoor itself, with supremacy over bis 
race. Cbundersen, appears to have possess- 
ed all the native pride of the Buhtore, and 
to have been prepared to contest bis 
oonntry’s independence, in spite of Akber 
and the claims of his elder brother, Oodi 
Sing, who eventually waa more supple in 
ingratiating himself into the monarch’s 
favour. At the close of life, the old Rao 
had to stand a siege in his capital, and 
after a brave but fruitless resistance, was 
obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the 
person of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending 
with a contingent, was enrolled amongst 
the commanders of 'one thousand;' and 
shortly after was invested with the title of 
Moota Saja, or ' the fiit Baja,’ by which 


epithet alone he ia deeigiiated in the annals 
of that period. 

Cbundersen, with a considerable number 
of the brave vassals of Maroo, determined 
to cling to independence and the rude fare 
of the desert, rather than servilely follow 
in the train of the despot. When driven 
from Jodbpoor, they took post in Sewanoh, 
in the weetern extremity of the etato, and 
there held out to the death. For seventeen 
years he maintained hia title to the gadi, 
and divided the allegiance of the Bahtorea 
with bis elder brother Oodi Sing ( tliongh 
supported by the king ), and stood the 
storm in which he nobly fell, leaving three 
sons, Ooguraen, Aiskurn, and Bae Sing, who 
fought a duel with Bao Soortan, of 
Serohi, and was slain with twenty-four of 
bis chiefafl), near the town of Duttani. 

Maldeo, though he submitted to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the emperor, 
was at least spared the degradation of see- 
ing a daughter of bis blood bestowed upon 
the opponent of his faith ; be died soon 
after the title waa conferred on his son, 
which sealed the dependence of Maroo 
His latter days were a dismal contraat to 
those which witnessed his conquest in 
alnaost every part of Rajpootana, but he 
departed from this world in time to pre- 
serve his own honour untarnished, with the 
character of the most valiant and energetic 
Rajpoot of his time. Could he have added 
to his years and maintained their ancient 
vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertap 
of Mewar, who single-handed commenced 
bis career just as Maldeo’s closed, have 
maintained Bnjpoot independence against 
the rising power of the Moguls. 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 ( A.D. 1615 ), 
had twelve sons 

1. Bam Sing, who was banished, and 


(1) It waa fought with a certain number on each side, Bahtores against Deor.is, 
a branch of the Cholians, the two braltbt of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds us of some 
of the duels related by Froissart. 
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found tefnge with tlie Rana of &£ewar ; 
he had aeveii eons, the fifth of whom, 
Keeoodaa, fixed at Chooljr Maheawur. 

S. Baemul, who was killod in the battle 
of Binna. 

3. Oodi Sing, Bija of Marwar. 

4. Chntidetseii, by a wife of theJhiUa 
tribe : had three sons, the eideat, 
Ooguraen, got B»ai ; he bad three 
BOOB, Eurnin, Kanji, and Kahnn. 


6. Aiskurn ; desoendants at Jooneah. 

6. Gopal-daa : killed at Eedur. 

7. Pritbi raj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

8. Rnttonei ; deaeendants at Bhadmjoon. 

9. Bhaira] ; descendants at Ahari, 

10. Bikramigeet\ 

11. Bhan VNo notice of tlxeni. 


OHAPTEBIV. 

Altered eondUio* of ihe prineot.—^InatctUation of Rif a Oodi Sing.^Not 
aekiunoledged by the mott powerful clone until tie deckth of Ckuu- 
doteen.—Hieiorieal rotroepeet.—Tio three ehief epoehe rf Marioar 
hUtorg^ from the eonguest of hie dependence on the empire, — Order or 
eueeeeeion changed, with change of capital, in Meuiar, Amber, and Marwar, 
•^Braneiee to which the eueeeeeion ie confined,— ‘Daagere of mietaking 
iheee.— Examples.— Joda regulates the fife,— The eight groat rwblee of 
Marwar,— These regulations maintained by Maldeo, who added to tho 
oocondarg fife,— Fife perpetuated in the elder branebee.—The brothtre 
and eons of Joda.— Various descriptioneoffife.—Antigwtgofltafpoot 
feudal egetem,—Akber maintains U,— Paternity of the Rajpoot sever eigne 
not a fiction, as in Europe,— The lowest Rajpoot elaime kindred with 
the sovereign.— The name Oodi Ring, fatal to Byfootana.— Bestows hie 
sister Jod Bae on Akber.— Advantages to tho Bahioroi of this marriage.-.- 
Numerous progeny of Oodi Sing. — Established tho fiefs of Govingurh mud 
Pisaugurh.—Kishengurh and RuUam.— Remarkahlo death of Raja Oodi 
Siug.—Aneedoles,— Issue of Oodi Ring. — Table of descent, 

Thc death of Maldeo fiuved an iaipor* the ealt-lake of Sambhnr j frons the desert 
tent ^goch ill the annals of the Bahtores. bordering the Garsh to the peaks of tlie 
Up to this period, the will had waited npon Aravsii Henceforward, the Bahtoce prinoee 
the wish of the gallant desceadants of 8iva ( \ bad, by their aotione or aabaerrienoe, to es> 
bnt now the rasaala of Maroo acknowledged cend by degreee the etepe to royal favour, 
one mightier than they. The banner of the They were raqnired te maintain a contingent 
teapire Boated ptweminent over the ' paaed- of their proud Taasals, headed by the heir, to 
rasga, the five*oolonred flag, which had led serve at the Mogul's pleanre. Their deeds 
the Bahtores from victory to victory, and owq^Mnii B®t ignoUy, the gtace of the 
wared from the ssndhills of Ameikote to imperial court ; hut had ritvlah anbinission 
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been tha aoia path to olevation, th« ICahtore 
priiioea woulti nerar have attained a grade 
beyond the drat ' muntub' conferred on Oodi 
Sing. Yat tboagh atreama of wealth en- 
riched the barren plains of Muroo : although 
a portion of the spoils of Golconda and 
Beejlpnr augmented its treosatea, decorated 
its palacea, and embeUislied its edifices and 
matuoleunia ; although the desert kings 
took the ‘ right hand ’ of all the feudality 
of Hind, whether indigenous or foreign — a 
feudal assemblage of no less than seveiify- 
aix petty kingdoms— 3'et (he lliilitore felt 
tho sense of his now degraded condition, 
and it often burst forth even in the pre- 
sence of the Buz&r.(iu 

Middeo’s death oconrred in S. 1625 ; but 
tho chronicles do not admit of Oodi Sing's 
elevation natil the death of Ids biother 
Chnudorseo, from wiiiuh peri td we may 
reckon that he was, though junior, the choice 
both of his father and the nobles, who did 
not appiovo of Oodi Sing’s submission to 
Akber. In fact, the Kaja led the royal 
forces against the most powerful of his 
vassals, auJ resumed almost all the posses- 
sions of the iMairtcas, and weakened the 
others. 

Before we proceed to (race the course 
pursued by Oodi Sing, who was seated upon 
the etishion of Maldeo in S. 164/0 ( A.D. 
1561 ), let us oast a short retrospect 
over the annals of Maroo, since the mi- 
gration of this grandson of the potentate of 
Canonj, which, compared with tho ample 
page of western history, present little 
more than a chronicle of bard names, 
though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In tlie table before the reader, aided by 
the explanations in the text, he will see the 
whole process of the conqueet, peopling, 
and aettleiiient of an extensive region, with 
its partition or allotments amocgi^ an in- 
numerable fi-evage ( Ihgud ), whose ehil- 
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dren continuei to hold them as vassals of 
thstr king and brother, tlie descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sivaji. 

We may divide, the annals of Marwar, 
from tha migration of Sivuji from Canonj 
to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three 
distinct epochs : 

let. From the settlement of Seoji in 
the land of Kher, in A. D. 1218, to tha 
conquest of Mundore by Chond/i in 
A.,D 1381 ; 

2(1. From the conquest of Mundore to 
the founding of Judbpoor, in A. D. 1439 ; 
and 

3J. From the founding of Jodhpoor to 
the accession of Oodi Sing, in A. D. 1584, 
when the Rihtores acknowledged tha 
supremacy of the empire. 

Tlte two first epochs were occupied in 
the subjugation of the western portion of 
the desert fri)m the ancient allndiality ; 
nor was it until CUonda conquered Mundore, 
on the decline of the Chohans of tho east, 
th/it the fertile lands on either side the 
Lonni were formed into fiefs for the children 
of Riiimull and Juda. A change of capital 
with the Rajpoot is always productive of 
change in the internal organization of tho 
state ; and not unfrequently the race chan- 
ges its appellation with its capitaL Tho 
foundation of Jodhpoor was a new era, 
and henceforth the tlirone of Maroo could 
only be ouenpisd by the tribe of Jods, 
and from branches not conslUnting the. 
vassals of the crown, who were cut off 
from succession. This is a peculiar feature 
in Bajp'<ot policy, and is common to tho 
whole race, as will be hereafter more dis- 
tinctly pointed out in the annals of Ajmeer. 

Jodii, with the ambition of the founder 
of a state, gave a new form to the feudal 
institutions of his country. Necessity, 
combined with pride, led him to promnlgate 
a statute of limitatian of the sub-infen- 
dations of Maroo. The immense progeny 
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^ Ilia father Rinmull, tfreaty-four aona, aiid 
Ilia oarn, ef fourteen, almoat all of arhom 
and numeroua iaaue, rendered it reqaiaite to 
Bx the nomber and extent of the fiefa ; 
and amongat them, henceforward oonatitut- 
ing permaneotly the frepogs of Maroo, the 
landa were partitioned, Kanpnl having 
emigrated and eetabliahed hie own numerons 
iaanci the Eandulotea, in Bikaneer. The 
two brothera next to Joda, etc* Champa 
and Eoompa, with hia two aone, Doode and 
Kurmai, and hia grandaon, Oodoh, were 
deeiared the heada of the fendal aaaociation 
under their name^ the Champawaie, Kam- 
pawuta, Mairteaa ( aona of Doodo ) Knrm- 
Botea, and Oudawnta, oontinoe to be the 
ptllan of Maroo. ” Eight great edatea, 
ealled the aght Ikaeoorait, or ‘eight 
lordahipa ’ of Marwar, each of the nominal 
annnal value of fifty thouaand mpeea 
( 4,6000 ), were aettled on theae peraone, 
and their immenaa influence haa obtain* 
ad many othera for yennger branchea 
of their clana. The title of the firat noble 
of Maroo waa given !to Chnmpa and hia 
ioane^ who have often made ita princea 
trambla on their thronea. Beaidea theae, 
inferior appanagea were aettled on the 
junior branchea, brothera, aona, and 
grandaona of Joda, wliioh were alao 
deemed hereditary and irreaomable ; to uae 
th«r own phraoe, their bath, (1) or ‘ allut- 
mant,' to which they oonaider their title aa 
aaored aa that of their prinoe to this throne, 
of whom they aay, “ When onr aervicea 
are acceptable, then ia he our lord, when 
not, we are again hia brothera and kin, 
claimanta. and laying claim to the land. (2)” 
Bno Maldeo confirmed thie division of 
Joda, though he increaaed the aecondary 
fiefs and aa the boundaries of Marwar were 


completed in fata reign, it was eeaeiitialty 
necaaaary to oonfiria the limitation, Tlia 
fendal states of Marwar are, therefore per- 
petuated in the offspring of the prinoea 
from Joda, to Maldeo, and a distinction 
axiata between them and theae anliaeqnently 
conferred ; the first, being obtained by 
conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and must 
be perpetnated by adaption on the failure 
of lineal iaaue ; whereas the other may, on 
lapses, be resumed and* added to the fisc 
whence it emanated. The fiscal domain 
of the Bajpoot princes cinnot, aays their 
traditionary tore, be alienated for more than 
a life-interest ; bnt this wise rule, though 
visible in anecdotes of past daya, haa been 
infringed with their general disorganization, 
Theae iiiataiices, it may be asserted, afford 
the diatinotions of allodial and feudal lands. 
Of the numerous clans, the iaaue of Senji to 
Joda, which are spread over the northern 
and western parte of the state, some, partly 
from the difficulty of their position, partly 
from a* feeling of respect to their remote 
ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. 
Yet they recognize tlie prince of Maroo as 
their liege lord when his crown is endangered, 
and render lioma'ac on bis accession or any 
great family event. These elans hold without 
grant or fine, and may properly bo called 
the allodial chieftains. Of this jumber we 
may enumerate the lordships of Barraair, 
Kotah, Seo, Pliulsoond, dbu. Others there 
are who, though less independent, may also 
be styled the allodiality of Marwar, who are 
to furuiah their quotas when demanded, and 
perform personal homage on all great daya 
of rejoicing ; of these are Mehwo, Sindri, 
&c. The ancient clans scattered over the 
land, or serving tlie more modern oliieftains, 
are recognized by their pationymio dialine- 


From batna, ‘ to divide, to partition.' 

(8) Bee tho remoiietrance of tlie vassal de 
puti'unony by their piioce, to the English enemy. 


-cenOvts of these chiefs, expelled their 
See Vol. I. 
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tions, by thoaa vened in tVta chroiiicka ; 
though maiiy bear the names of Doohtirea, 
Mangulea^ Oobur, and Dbandul, without 
knowing them to be Bahtore. The mystic 
page of the bard is always consulted pre- 
vious to any marriage, in ordw to prevent 
a violation of the matrimonial canons of the 
Bajpoots, which afe stricter than the 
Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge ol 
the various branches of their own and other 
rsoeS, which would otherwise {le^i^b, 

Whatever term may be applied to these 
institutions of a martial race, and which for 
the sake of being more readily understood 
we have elsewhere called, and sb.ili 
continue to disignste, ‘ feudal ’ we have not 
a shadow of doubt that they were common 
to the Bajpoot races from the remotest 
ages, and that Seoji oonveyod them from 
ttie seat of his ancestors, Oauouj. A finer 
picture does not exist of the splendour of 
feudal array than the camp of its lasts mon- 
arch, Jeiebaud, in the contest with the 
Ohohsn. The annsla of each and every state 
bear evidence to a system strictly parallel 
to that of Europe j more especially Mewar, 
where thirteen hundred years ago, we see 
the entire feudatoriee of the state throw- 
ing up their grants, giving their liege lord 
defiance, and threatening him with their 
vengeance. Yet having * eaten hie suit’ 
they forebore to proceed to boatilities till a 
whole year had elapsed, at the sxpiratiau of 
which Uiey deposed him. Akber, who 
was partial to Hindu institutionB, borrowed 
much from them in all that concerned hie 
own regulations. 


In eontroWing these enstome ifHh ana- 
logous ones in the west, the reader should 
never lose eight Of one .point which mnst 
influence the analogy, v«ri the patriarohal 
form which oharaoteriaes the feudal ayatena 
in all countries, and se omongat the Ba^ioots^ 
all their vassalage is of their own king and 
blood (save a slight mixture of foreign 
nobles as a counturpoue ), thepafer»st|y ef 
the sovereign is no fiotion, as in Europe ; so 
that from the son of Champa, who takes the 
right band of his prince, to the meanest' 
vassal, who serves merely for his ‘paiti’ (1) 

( rations ), all are linked by the tie of oon- 
sanguinity, of which it is difficult to say 
whether it ie most productive of evil or 
good, eince it has afforded examples aa 
brilliant and us dark as any in the history 
of mankind. The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, 
“sons of Joda,” prove their fidelity to 
Maldeo, has often been emulated even to 
the present day. 

The chronicles, as before Stated are at 
variance with regard to the aedeseion of 
Oodi Bing ; some date it from the death of 
Msideo, in 8. 162ft (A.D. 16691; others 
from that of bis elder brother Chundetsen, 
slain in the storm of Bewanofa. The name 
of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the 
annals of RnjttBtbsu (2). While '* Oodi, tfte 
/at,” was inhaling the breene of imperial 
power, which spread a haze of prosperity 
over Maroo, Pertap of Mewar, the idol of the 
Bajpoots, waa enduring every hardship in 
the- attempt to work out tils country's iiv 
dependence, which bad been saerifieed by 


(1) Literslly, ‘ a bellyfal.’ 

(2) Instead of being, as it imports the “ ascending," * it should for ever, m both 
the houses of Maroo and Mewai, signify “ eettiug,’' the paailknimity of the cue sunk 
Mewar, limt of the otlw Marwar. 


* Omf/ya, in Sanskrit, ( Ooi/t, in the dialect ), is tantamount to Orieiif, the roiat 
of rising : — cjc, Ci/j/ctflifj/a, ' tbeqjjiiug sun.’ 
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Ai« father, Ooodi Sing. In tbia he failed, 
but h« left B name hallowed in the hearts 
of his conntrymen, Bud immortalued in the 
Imperishable reree of the bard. 

' On the union of the imperial house with 
that of Jodlipoor, by the marriage of Jod 
Bae to Akber, the emperor not only reator- 
ed all the pnsseaeions he had wrested from 
Harwar, with the exception of Ajmeer, bnt 
Several rich diatricts in Halwn, whose 
xeTcnnes doubled tbe reaonrces of his own 
£so>il domain. With the aid of hie imperial 
brOther'iii'Iaw, he greatly diminished the 
power of the feudal aristocracy, and clipped 
the whigs of almost all tbe greater vaisals, 
while he made numerous sequestrations of 
the lands of the ancient allodiulity and lesser 
VBssale ; BO that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added 
fourteen hundred villages to the fisc, lie 
resumed almost all the lands of the eons of 
Doodob, who, from their abode, were termed 
Mairtaa ; took Jaitarun from tiie Oodnwuta, 
and other towns of loes note from tlie sons 
of Champa and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the 
favours heaped upon him by the emperor, 
for whom his Balitcree performed many 
signal services ; for the raja was laterly too 
uiiwieldly for any steed to Lear him to 
battle. The ‘king of the Desert' (the 
familiar epithet applied to him by Akber ) 
had a numerous progeny ; no less than 
thirty-four legitimate eons and daughters, 
who added new clans and new estates to the 
feudal asBociaiioii of Maroo : of these the 
most conspicuous are Govingiirh and Pisan- 
gnib ; while some obtained settlements 
beyond its limits which became iiidepetident 
and bear the name of the founders. Of these 
are Kishengnrh and Rntlam in Malwa. 

Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his 
inauguiation on the cushion of Joda. and 
thirty-three aftei the death of Mildeo. 


The manner of his death, ae related in tbe 
biographical skelchce termed ' Kkeai! 
affords eueb a specimen of superstition aud 
of Biijpoot manners that it would be impro- 
per to omit it. Tlie narrative is preceded 
by some refleotions on tbe moral edueation 
of the Bahtore princes, and the wise re8« 
traints imposed open them under the vigi- 
lant control of chiefs of approved worth and 
fidelity ; so that, to use tbe words of tbe 
text, " they often psssed their twentieth 
year, ignorant of woman.” If tlie ‘ fat raja ’ 
had ever known this moral restraint, in his 
riper years he forgot it ; fur although he 
hod no less than twenty-seven queens, he 
cast the eye of desire ou tlie virgin-daughter 
of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the ruja’s return from court to 
his native land, that he beheld the damsel, 
and he determined, not withstanding the 
sacred character of her father and liia own 
olligations as the dispenser of law and 
justice, to enjoy the object of his admira- 
tion, The Brahmin was an 'Aya-jmnti! 
or votary of Aj/i’Mata, whose shrine is 
at Bai-Bhilara. Tliese sectaiians of Maroo, 
very different from the abstinent Brabraius 
of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share 
in all tlie common enjoyments of life with 
tbe martial spirits around them. Whetlier 
the scruples of tbe daugliter were likely to 
be easily overcome by her royal tempter, 
or whether the raja threatened force, the 
‘Kkfat’ does not inform ns there was no 
other course by which tbe father could 
save her from pollution but by her death, 
he resolved to make it one of vengeance 
and horror. He dug a sacrificial pit, and 
having slain his daughter, cut her into 
fiagments, and mingling there with pieces 
of flesh from his own person, made tbe 
'home,' or burnt sacrifice to Aya Mata, and 
as the smoke and flames ascended, he 
prououiicejffpn imprecativn on the raja : 
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“ Let peace Le a stranijcr to him J and in 
tliree palmri (1), three dnyK, and three j’eara, 
)et me Lave revenge Then exclaiming, 
'‘My future dwelling is the Hubi Baori T’ 
sprung into the flaming pit- Tlie horrid 
tale was related to the r;ija, wlioao imagina- 
tion was haanted by the shade of the 
Brahmin ; and expired at the assigned 
periodi a prey to unceasing remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available 
for moral ends ; and the shade of the Aytt- 
punti Bralimin of Bliilara lias been evoked, 
in sabsequent ages, to restrain and lead 
unto virtue libidinous prince, wlien all other 
control has been unavailing. Tlie celebra- 
ted Jeswunt Sing, tlie great grandson of 
Oodi, had an amour witli the daughter of 
one of his civil oflicers and which he carried 
on at the Dabi Baori (2). But the avang- 
ing ghost of tiio Brahmin interposed 
between him aud his wishes. A dreadful 
struggle ensued in whiuh Jeswuut lost his 
senses and no effort could banish the 
impression from his mind. The ghost 
persecuted his fancy, and he was generally 
believed to be possessed with a wicked 
spirit, which, when exercised, was 
made to sny he would only depart 
on the self-sacriiicc of a chief equal in 
dignity to Jeswunt. Nahuro Khan, ‘the 
tiger lord,’ chief of tlie Koompawnt clan, 
who led the van in all his battles, immedia- 
tely offered hie head in expiation for his 
prince ; and he had no sooner expressed this 
loyal determination than the holy men who 
exercised the spirit, caused it to descend 
into a vessel of water, and having waved it 
thrice, round his head, they presented it to 
Nahur Khan who drank it off, and Jeswunt’s 
senses were instantly restored. This mira- 


culous transfer of tlie ghosts is impllcity 
believed by every chief of Bajasthan, by 
whom Nalmr was called ' the faithful of the 
faithful.’ Previous to dying, he called his 
son, and imposed on him and his descen- 
dants, by the solemnity of an oath, the 
abjuration of the office of Purdkan, or 
hereditary premier of Marwar, whose dignity 
involved such a sacrifice, aud from that 
day, the Cbanipawuts of Ahwa succeeded 
the Koompawnts of Asope, who renounced 
the first seat on the right for that on the 
left of their princes. 

We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Sing 
with the register of liis issue from ‘ the 
Book of Kings.' It is by no means an 
unimportant document to such as are in- 
terested in these singular communities, and 
essentially useful to those who are called 
upon to interfere in their national concerns. 
Here we sec the affinities of the brasch 
( saeha ) to the parent tree, which in one 
short century has sliaded the whole land ; 
and to which the independents of Kiahen- 
gurh, Boupnagurb, and Bntlaro, as well as 
the feudal chiefs of Govingiirh, Khyrwa, 
and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, 
look for protection. 

Issue of Bajii Oodi Sing 

1. Boor Sing, succeeded. 

2. Akhiraj. 

3. Bugwandas ; had issue bullo. Gopal- 
das, Govindas who founded Goviugurh. 

4. Nururdas 1 

c o I . o- t had no issue attaining 

6. Sukut Sing }■ eminence, ® 

6. Bboput I 

7. Dilput had four sons ; 1. Muhesdas, 
whose son, Butna, founded Rntlam (3) ; 
2. Jeswunt Sing; 3. Fertap Sing ; 4, Kuni- 
rain. 


(1) A pabar is a watch of llie day, about three hoars. 

(2) A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tribe. 

(d) Butlam, Kisliengurh, aifl^Boopnagurh are independent, and all under the 
separate protection of the iliitisU tiov«cuureat> 
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8> Jueb bad fouraons; 1. Har Sing ; 
S. Uoira ; 3. Kunniram ; 4. Fruimraj, wUoae 
dcBMndantB held landi in the tract called 
BuUatl and Eliyrwa. 

9. Kishen, iu S. 1663 ( A.D. 1619 ), 
fmuided Kisbeogurh; he had three s»u«^ 
fieheamirl, Jngmal, Bharmul, who had Hari 
Sing, wbc had Boup Sing, who founded 

Boopaagurh. 

10. Jeswunf, hie son Maun founded 
Manpurt, hie iesoe called Manrupa Jada. 


11. Eeaoo founded Pieangurb. 

13. Beindae, 

13 . Poorunmul, 

14. Madoodaa, 

mention of them. 

15. Mohundas, 

16. KeerntSiug 

17. 

And seventeen daughters not registered 
in the chronicle. 
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Aeeettion of Rajo Soor. — ffit military talenti obtain him honourt.—Redueen 
Ran Soortan of Sirohi,— Commandt ogainst the king of Gvzerat,-^ 
Rattle of Dhundoca gained by the Raja, — Wealth and honoura acquired. 
—Oifla to the harda. — Commanded against Umra Baleeha.-^ Battle of 
the Rewa, — Slays the Chohan. — fresh konouis. — Raja Soar and his son 
Gtg Ring attend the eowt of fehangir.— The heir of Marvear invested 
with the sword by the Emperor's own hands.— Eaeaiade of Jhahre,— 
Baja Guj attends Prince Khoorm against the Rana of Metoar. — Death of 
Raja Soar,— Maledictory pillar erected on the Netbudda.—The Rahtore 
chirfrf dissaJtisfaction at their long detention from their n stive land.— 
Raja Soar emheltishes Jodhpoor. — llis iaaue.— Accession of Raja Guj,— 
Invested with the Rajaahip of Boorhanpur . — Made Viceroy of the Dekhan. 
— The compliment paid to his contingent.— His various actions.— Receives 
the title of Dulthumna, or barrier of the host.' — Causes cf Rajpoot 
infiuenee on the imperial succession.— The Sultan Pureez and Khoorm ^ 
eons of Rajpoot Princesses. — Intrigues of the Q,u(ens to secure the succes- 
sion to their immediate offspring, — Prince Khoorm plots agains'i his brother^ 
— Endeavours to gain Guj, but fails.— The .Prince causes ties chief 
adviser of Raja Guj to be assassinated — Baja Guj quits the royal army, 
—Prince Khoorm assassinated his brother Pu-vez.— Proceeds to 
depose his father Jahangir, who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot 
Princes. — They rally round the throne, and encounter the rebel army near 
Benares.— The Emperor slights the Rahtore Prince, which proves nearly 
fatal to his cause. — The rebels defeated. — Flight of Prince Khoorm.— 
Raja Guj slain on the Guzerat frontier. —His second son, Rija Jeswunt, 
succeeds.— Reasons for occasional departure from the rules of primogsni- 
ture amongst the Rajpoots . — Umra, the elder, excluded the succession. 
—Sentence of banishment pronounced against him. — Ceremony of des- 
vatu, or 'exile,' described . — Umra repairs to the Mogul court. — Honours 
conferred upon him.— his tr igicl death. 


SooR SiNO sncceeded in S. ICll ( A.D. 
1695). He iras serving' with the luperial 
forces at Lahore^ where he had commnnded 
since S. 1618, when {ntellij|'anc^l|||^ached 
him is father’s death. Uis exploits aud 


services were of the most brilliant nature, 
and hnd obtained for him, even during liis 
father’s life, the title 'Sowse Baja’ and a 
high grade amongst the dignitaries of rhe 
empire. He was coBimandcd by Akber to 
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reduce the arrogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trneting to the natural strength of his 
monntainons cnontry, still refused to 
acknowledge a liege lord. This service well 
accorded with his private views, fur he hud 
a fend (wer) with Bao Soortnn, which, 
according to the chronicle, he completely 
revenged. “He avenged his feud with 
Soortan and plundered Sirohi. The Rao had 
not a pallet left to sleep npon, but was | 
obliged to make a bed for his wives upon ' 
the earth.’’ This appears to have hainbled 
the Heora, “ who, in his pride, shot hie 
arrows at the sun for during to shine upon 
Irim." Soortan accepted the Imperial 
llrmau in token of enbmieeion, and agreed 
to serve with a contingent of his lianty 
clansmen in the war then entrusted to Ituja 
Soar against tlie king of Quzerat, whose 
success we shall relate in the simple lan- 
guage of the chronicle “ The Kaja took 
the pea against the king MuzuSur, with the 
title of viceroy of Guzerut. The armies mot 
at Dliundoca, where a terrible conflict ensueil. 
The Bahtores lost many valiant men, bnt 
the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
insignia of bis greatness. He sent the spoil 
of seventeen thousand towns to the king, 
but kept a crore of dribi for himself, which 
ho sent to Jodhpoor, and therewith he en- 
larged the tovu and fort, Tor this service 
Akber iucroased his munsub, and sent btra a 
sword, with a khelat, and a grant of fresh 
lands." 

Baja Soor, it appears in the sequel, 
provided liberally for the bards ; for no 
less than ' six lords of verse,’ wliose names 
are given, bad in gift £10,000 each of the 
spoils of Quzerat, as incentives to song. 


On the c.inqiiest of Gnzerat, Baja Soor 
was ordered to the Uekhaii. “ He obeyed, 
and with tliirtecn thonsand horse, ten large 
gnns, and twenty elephants, he fought three 
grand battles. On the Bewa ( Nerbudda ) 
he attacked Umra Bulecha (1), who had 
five thonsand boi'sc, wlioro be slew, and 
reduced all .his country. Fur this service 
the king sent him a nobvt ( kettledrum ), 
and coiifeired on Iiim Dhar and its doinain." 

On Akber’s death and the accession of 
Jehnngir, Soor Sing attended at court with 
bis son and heir, Guj Sing, whom the king 
with hie own hands invested with the sword 
for his bravery in the escalade of Jh.-ilure, 
which had been cunquired by the monarch 
of Gnzerat and added to his domain. The 
poet thus relates the event : “ Gnj' (2) was 
commanded against Bobari Puthun ; his 
war-trump sounded ; Arabndha heard and 
trembled Wliat took Alla-o-<liii years, Guj 
accomplished in tlirec months ; he escaladed 
Jliaiindra (3) sword in hand ; many aBah- 
tore of fame was killed, but he put to the 
sword seven thonsand Fathans, whose spoils 

were sent to the king.” 

Baja Boor, it would appear, after the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Gnzerat. re- 
mained at the capital, while bis sou and 
heir, tinj Slug, attended the king's com* 
mauds, and soon after the taking of 
Jhalore, was ordered with tho Murwar 
contingent against Bana Umra of Mewar : 
it was at the very moment of its expiring 
liberties, (4) for the cbronicls merely adds, 
“Kurrun agreed to serve the king, and 
Guj Sing returned to Tarragurli (S). Tho 
king increased bath his own muntah 


(1) Balecha is one of the Ghohan tribes. 

(S) Ouj, ‘ the elephant.’ 

(3) ^asical appellation of Jhalore. 

^ )» the king fonnsd aft ai»y sgaJoot 

the «an^: which acaordaexacUywuh tho date in th^npevor’s own memoim. 

(8) Ajmeer, of which the citadel is sly led Tarra^b. 
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(diguil;) and that of his fatheri Baja] 
Soar." 

Thus the Bajpoot ehtonicler, aolicitoiu 
only to record the fame of his own princes 
does not deem it necessary to concern 
himself with the agents conjoinded with 
them, BO that a stranger to the events of 
the period would imagine, from the high 
relief given to their actions, that the 
Bahtore princes commanded in sU the great 
events described ; for instance, [that jnst 
mentioned, involving the sabmiaslon of the 
Bana, wlien Baja Gnj was merely one of 
the great leaders who accompanied the 
Mogul heir-apparent, Prince Khoorm, on 
this memorable occasion. In the Diary of 
Jehangir, the emperor, recording this 
event, does not even mention the Bahtore 
prince, though he does those of Kotah 
and Duttea, as the instruments by which 
Prince Khoorm carried on the negocia- 
tion ; (1) from which we conclude that Baja 
Gttj merely acted a military part in the 
grand army wliich then]inrsded Me war. 

Baja Soor died in the Dekhan, in S. 
1676 ( A.D. 1620). He added greatly to 
the lustre of the Bahtore name, was esteem 
ed by the emperor, and, as the bard expres- 
ses it, “ His spear was frightful to the 
SoAitheni.’’ "Wliether Raja Soor disapproved 
of the exterminating warfare carried on in 
these regions, or was exasperated at the i 
Unlimited service he was doomed to, which 
detained him from his native land, he, in 
his last moments, commanded a pillar to be 
erected with a curse engraven thereon, 
imprecated upon any of his race who should 
once cross the Nerbudda. From his boyhood 


be had been almost an alien to his native 
land : he had accompanied his father wher- 
ever he led the aid of Maroo, was serving at 
Lahore at the period of his accession, and 
died far from the monuments of his fathers, 
in the heart of the peninsula. Although 
the emperor was uot ungrateful in his 
estimate of these services,— for Baja Soor 
held by patent no less than “sixteen grand 
fiefs ’’ (1) of the empire, aud with the title 
of Somie raised above all the princes, his 
associates at court, — it was deemed no com- 
pensation for perpetual absence from the 
hereditary domain, thus abandoned to the 
management of servants. The great vassals, 
his olansmeu, participated in this disaatU- 
facUon, separated from their wives, fumilies, 
and estates ; fur to[ them the pomp of 
Imperial greatness, or the sunshine of court- 
favour, was as nothing when weighed 
Against the exercise of their influence within 
(heir own cherished patrimony. The simple 
fare of the desert was dearer to the Bahtore 
than all the luxuries of the Imperial ban- 
quet, which he turned from with disgust 
to the recollection of ' the green pulse of 
Mandawur,' or his favourite rabri, or ‘ maize 
porridge,’ the prime dish with the Bahtore. 
These minor associatVons conjoined with 
greater evils to increase the mal depays, of 
whose influence no human being is more 
susceptible than the brave Rajpoot. 

Baja Soor greatly added to the beauty 
of his capital, and left several works which 
hear his name ; amongst them, uot the least 
useful in that arid region, is the lake called 
the Soor Sagur, or ‘Warrior's Sea,’ which 
irrigates the gardens on its margin. He 


''J) Of these, nine were the subdivisions of his native dominions, styled “ The 
Nine Castle of Maroo ; for on becoming one of the great feudatories of the empire, 
he made a format surrender of these, receiving them aaain by grant, renewed on every 
lapse, with all the ceremonies^d investiture and relief. Five were in Guzerat, one in 
Malwa, and one in the Dekhan. see that thirteen thousand horse^was the contingent 
of Marwar for the lands thus held. 
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left six sons and seren danKhters, of trliose 
issue we Iwve no aoeouni, Ghq Sing, 
Iris sncceOsot; Snbhnl Sing. Beernndeo, 
Bejoy 8ing, Fertap Sing, and Jeswtmt 
Sing. 

Baja Guj, who sncceededbis father in 
ih, D. 1620, was bOm at Tishore, and the 
feehi at investrtnre found him in the royal 
eaap at Sooihanpar. The bearer of it Was 
DWab Khan, the acm of the Khankhanan, ' 
er premier noble of tbe emperor's court, 
who, as the Imperial proxy, girt Baja Giq 
with tiie sword. Besides the ‘nine castle* . 
(Yoinfes Jfarwar), his patrunesy, his patent 
eontaaned a grasit ef ‘seven divisions' of j 
Gonerat, of the district of Jhnlaye in | 
Bhoondar ; and what was of more oonse- 
gnenee to him, though of lesa intrinaio value, 
that of Mnaaoda in Ajmeer, the heir-loom 
ofbishoaaa. Besides these maihajof distinc- j 
tioD, he received the highest proof of oon- 
fidenoe in the elevated post of viceroy of the 
Dekhan ; and, as a special testimony of 
Imperial favour, the Bahtore cavaliers 
eoniposing bis contingent were exempted 
from tbe ioyA, that is, having their steeds 
branded with the Imperial signet. Hie j 
elder son, Umrs Sing, served with his father 
in all his various battles, to the sncoess of 
Wfaieh his oonspicoons gallantry on every ! 
nccasion contributed. In the sieges and 
battles of Kirkigurh, Ooloonda, Kelena, 
Hemala, Qujungarh, Asair and Satarra, tbe 
Bahtores had their full share of gloiy, 
which obtained for their lender tbe title 
of DulthutniM, or 'barrier of the host.' 
We have already remarked the direct in- 
flaenos which the Bajpoot princes bad In 
the succession to the Imperial dignity, 
eoflseqnent upon the intermarriage of their 
daughters with the crown, and the various 
interests arising therefrom, Sultan Purvez, 


the elder son and heir of Jehangir, was the 
issue of a princess of Marwar, while the 
second son, Shoorm, as bis name imports, 
was tbe son of Cuchwaba fl) princess of 
Amber. Being the offspring of polygamy, 
and variously educated, these princes wers 
Kttls disposed to consider oonsanguinity 
as a bond of natural union ; and tlieir res- 
pective mothers, with all the ambition of 
their race, thonght at nothing but obtain* 
iug the diadem for the bead of their 
I children. With either of these rival queens, 
the royal children who were not her own, 
bad no affinity with her or hers, and these 
feelings were imparted from the birth to 
their issne, and thns it too often happened 
thslt tbe heir of the throne was looked upon 
with an envious eye, as a bar to removed at 
all hazards. This evil almost neutralised 
the great advantagea derived from inter- 
marriage with tbe Indigenous races of 
India ; but it was one which would have 
ceased with polygamy Bhoorm felt hie 
superiority over his elder brother, Purves, 
in all but tbe accidental circumstance of 
birth. He was in every respect a better 
man, and a braver and more successful 
soldier ; and, having his amlntion 
thus early nurtured by the stimulants 
administered by Bbeem of Mewar, and 
the intrepid Mohubet, (2) he deter- 
mined to remove this barrier between him 
and tbe crown. His views were ‘first 
developed whilst leading tbe armies in the 
Dekhan, and be communicated them to 
R-ijaGuj of Marwar, who held the post 
of honour next the prince, and solicited 
his aid to place him on the throne. Grati- 
tude for the favours heaped upon him by 
the king, as well as the natural bias to 
PuTvez, made the Baja turn a deaf ear to his 
application. The prince tried to gain his 


the the race which rules Amber, _ 

(2) A Bajpoottf the Buna's house converted to iiefitin. 
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point through Oorind8R« 8 Bnjpoot of tbs 
Bhatti tribe, one of tho foreign noblea of 
Maruo, and oonfidentioL adviaer of hia 
prince i but, aa the annala aay, “Gcvindaa 
reckoned no one but Uia niHater and the 
king.” Fruatrated in thia, Ehooim aaw 
no hopea of auceeaa bnt by disgusting 
the Uahtore, aud he caused the faithful 
Goriudaa to be assassinated by Eislien 
Sing (1): on which Baja Guj, in disgust, 
threw up his post, and marched to hia native 
land, Fiom the aasMsinatiou of Purvez, 
which soon followed, the depoaal of bis 
father appeared but step ; and Khoorm had 
collected means, which he deemed adequate 
to the design when Jehangir appealed to 
the fidelity of the Bajpoots, to support 
him agaicist filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason ; and, in their general obedience to 
the call, they offorded a distinguished proof 
of the operation of the first principle, 
Gadi-ca-an, allegiance to the throne, often 
obeyed without reference to the worth of 
its occupant. The princes of Murwar, 
Amber, Kotah and Boondi put themselves 
at the head of their household retainer, on 
this occasion, which furnishes a coufirmation 
of a remark already made, that the respec- 
tive annals of the states of Rajasthan so 
rarely embrace the contemporaneous events 
of the rest, as to lead to the ooueloaion, tbid 
by the single force of each state tliis 
rebellion was put down. This remark will 
be further exemplified from the annals of 
Boondi, 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal 
of the Bshtore prince,— alarmed ae he was 
at the advance of the rebels, — that he uot 
only took him by the ba»d, hsd what is 
moat unusual, kissed it. When the assem- 
bled priuces came iu sight of the rebels. 


near Benares, the emperor gave the- 
or vanguard, to the Cutchwaha prince,^ the 
Mirxa Baja of Amber, Whether this waa 
a point of policy, to secure hie scUug 
against Prince Khoorm, who woe born of 
this race, or merely, aa the Marwar annale 
state, because he brought the greater 
number into the field, ie immaterial ; but it 
was very nearly fatal in its consequnoee : 
for the proud Bahtore, iudignant at the 
insult offered to him in thus bestowing the 
post of bononr, which was his right, npo 
the rival race of Amber, furled hia banuen, 
separated fro m the royal army, and deter- 
mined to be quiet spectator of the reault. 
But for the impetuous Bheem. of Mewa^, 
the adviser of Khoorm, he might that da 
have been emperor of India. He seat a 
taunting message to Buja Guj, either to. 
join their cause or “ draw their Swords.’’ 
The Bahtores overlooked tho neglect of the 
king in the sarcasm of one of their own 
tribe ; and Bheem was slain, Govindaa 
avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm. 
put to flight, chiefly by the Rahtorea and 
Haras. 

In S. 1694 ( A.D. 1638 ) Baja Guj was 
slain in an expedition into Guzerat ; but 
whether in the fulfilment of the king’s 
commands, or in the ohastiBement of free- 
booters on bis own sonthem frontier, the 
obrouicles do not inform ns. He left a 
distinguisbed name in the annale of hia 
country and two valiant eons, Umrs and 
Jeswnnt, to maintain it : another eon, Achil, 
died in infancy. 

The second eon, Jeswunt, succeeded, and 
furnishes another of many instances in tha 
annals of Bajpootaua, of the rights of pri- 
mogeniture being set aside. This proceeded 
from a variety of motives, Bometiaies merely 


(1) This was the founder oSKebengurb ; for this iniquitous service he was made 
an indopeudent Baja in tlie town which Its erected. His deseeudaat is flow an ally by 
treaty with the British Governmeut. 
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paternal affection, aometimea incapacity in 
the child ' to head fifty thousand Rahtores,* 
and aometimea, aa in the present iDstuuce, a 
dangerous turbulence and ever-boiling im- 
petuosity in the individual, \rhich despised 
all restraints. While there was an enemy 
against whom to exert it, Umra was cons- 
picuous for his gallantry, nnd in all his 
father’s wars in the south, was ever foremost 
in the battle. His daring spirit collected 
nround him those of his own race, alike in 
mind, as connected by blood, nhosc actions, 
in periods of pence, were the subjects of 
eternal complaint to his father, who was 
ultimately compelled to exclude Umra from 
his inheritance. 

In the month of Bysak, S. 1690 ( A.D. 
1634), five years before the death of Raja 
Onj, in a convocation of all the feudality of 
Moroo, sentence of exclusion from tho suc- 
cession was pronounced upon Umrn, accom- 
panied by the solemn and seldom practised 
rite of Det-vatoh or exile. This ceremony, 
which is marked as a day of mourning in 
the calender, was attended with all the 
circniDstances of funeral pomp. As soon as 
the sentence was pronounced, that his birth- 
right was forfeited and assigned to his 
junior brother, and that he ceased to be a 
Bubject of Maroo, the kMat or banishment 
was brought forth, consisting of sable vest- 
inents, in which he was rlad ; a sable shield 
was hung upon his back, and a sword of the 
same hue girded round him ; a black burse 
was then led out being mounted oii which, 
he was commanded, though not in anger, 
to depai t whither be listed beyond the limits 
of Maroo. 


Umra went not alone : numbers of each 
clan, who bad always regarded him as their 
future lord, volnntarily partook of his exile. 
He repaired to the imperial coart ; and al- 
though the emperor approved and sanction- 
ed his banishment, he emploj'ed him. His 
gallantry soon won him the title of Rao and 
the muntub of a leader of three thousand, 
with the grant of Nagore as an independent 
domain, to be held directly from the crown. 
But the same arrogant and uncontrollable 
spirit which lost him his birth-right, 
brought bis days to a tragical conclusion. He 
absented liimself for a fort-night from court, 
hunting the boar or tlio tiger, his only 
recreation. The emperor ( yiiiilt dehon ) 
reprimanded him for neglecting bis duties, 
and threatened him with a tine. Umra 
proudly replied, that he had only gone to 
hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting 
Ills hand upon his sword, that was his sole 
wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply 
evinced, detei mined the king to enforce tlie 
fine, and the puymaster-general, S.illabut 
Khan, (1) was sent to Uinra’s quarters to 
demand its payment. It was refused, 
and the observations made by tlie Syud not 
suiting the temper of Umra, he uncere- 
moniously desired .him to depart. The 
emperor, thus insulted in the person of his 
officer, issued a mandate for Umra’s instant 
appearance, lie obeyed ; and having reach- 
ed the aum-khas, or grand divan, beheld tho 
king, “ whose eyes were red with anger,” 
witii Ssllabut in the act of addressing him. 
Iiifluined with passion at the recollection of 
the injurious language he had just received, 


(1) Sallabut Khan Bukshce, he is called. The office of Bukshce is not only one of ' 
payrntmter (as it implies), but of inspection and audit. We can readily imagine, with 
suuh levies as he had to muster and pay, his post was more honourable than secure, 
especially with such a band as was headed by Umra, ready to take ofionce if the wind 
bat displaced their manstaclie. The annals declare ^'•'it Umra had a feud ( «w ) with 
Hallsbut ; doubtless for no better icasou than that he fulfilled the trust reposed iu him 
by the emperor. 
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perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his 
exclusion from Msrwar, he unceremoniously 
passed the Omrahs of five and seven 
thousand, as if to address the king ; when, 
with a dagger concealed in his sleeve, he 
stabbed Sallabut to the heart, drawing his 
sword, he made a blow at the king which 
descending on the pillar, shivered the 
weapon in pieces. The king abandoned 
his throne and fled to the interior apartment. 
All was uproar and confusion. Umra 
continued the work of death, indifferent 
upon whom his blows fell, and five Moghul 
chiefs of eminence liad fallen, when his 
brother-in law, (Jrjoon Gore, under pretence 
of cajoling him, itiflutcd a mortal wound, 
though he continued to ply his dagger until he 
expired. To avenge hiii death, his retainers, 
headed by Bullo Chanipawut and Bhao 


Khoompawut put oa their garme»t$t 

and a fresh carnage ensued within the loll 
htllah. (1) To use the words of their 
native bard, “ The pillars of Agra bear 
testimony to their deeds, nor shall they 
ever be obliterated from the reoord of time ; 
they made their obeisance to Utnra in the 
mansions of the sun.” The faithful hand 
was cut to pieces ; and his wife, tho prin* 
cess of Boondi, came in person and carried 
away the dead body of Umra, with which 
she committed herself to the flames. The 
Bokhara gate by which they gained admis- 
sion, was built up, and henceforward known 
only as “ Umra Sing’s gate and in proof 
of the strong improssion made by this 
event, (2) it remained closed through cen- 
turies, until opened in 1809 by Capt. Geo. 
Steel, of the Bengal engineers. (3) 


(1) The place within the citadel ( kella ), bnilt of red ( loll ) freestone. 

(2) It may bo useful to record such facts, by the way of contrast with the state 
policy of the west, and for the sake of observing that which would actuate the present 
P'lramoiint power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them as Umra did 
that of the universal potentate of that country. Even these despots borrowed a lesson 
of mercy from the Kajpoot system, wbicli does not deem treason heriditary, nor attains 
a whole line for the fault of one unworthy link. Shah Jehaii, instead of visiting the 
sins of the fatlier on the son, installed him in his fief of Nagore. This son was Uae Sing ; 
and it devolved to his children and grand-cliildreo, * until Iiidnr Sing, the fourth in 
descent, was expelled by the head of the Bahtores, who, in llie weakness of empire 
re.iniiezed Nagoie to Jodlipoor. But perhaps we have not hitherto dared to imitate 
the examples set us by the Mogul and even by the Mubratta ; not having snffloieut 
held of tile affections of the subjected to venture to merciful ; and thence our vengeance, 
like the bolt of heaven, scare tlie very heart of our enemies. Witness the many chieftains 
ejected from their possessions ; from the unhallowed league against the Bohillas, tothat 
last act of destruction at Bhurtpoor, where, as arbitrators we acted the part of the lion 
in the fable. Our present attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can afford to 
display the attribute of mercy ; end should unfortunately, its action be required in 
Kajpootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is understood, and it will 
return, like tiie dews of heaven, upon ourselves. But if we are only to regulate our 
political action by the apprehension of danger, it must one day recoil upon us in awful 
retribution. Our system is filled with evil to tho governed, where a fit of bile in 
ephemeral political agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a 
dominion of ages. 

(3) Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a 

singular anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While tho works of demo- 
lition was proceeding Capt. S. was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he 
incurred in the operation,’ from a denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it ahonld 
thence forward be guarded by a huge serpent— when suddenly, the destruction of the 
gate being nearly completed, a large Cobro-di-capella rushed between his legs, sB if in 
nifilment of the anathem a. S. fort unately escaped without injury. 

' * Namely, Hati Sing, his son Anop Sing, his son ludnr Bing, his sou Mokum Siug. 

tliis lineal descendant of Baja Qnjfj|id the rightful heir to the * onshion of Joda,’ has 
dwindled into one of the petty thacoort, or lords of Jdarwar. The system is one of 
eternal riciseitudes amidst which the germ of reproduction never perishes. 
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Raja^ JemtMl mounts the gadi of Manoar. — His mother a princets of Meuiar. 
— He ia a patron of seienee.—Bia Jlrsl service tn Gondwana.— Prince 
Hara appointed regent of the empire hy his father^ Shah Jehan. — Ap- 
points Jeswuttt viceroy in Malwa. — Rebellion of Avungzeie, v>ho aspires 
to the crown.—Jesv3uut appointed generalisssimo of the army sent to oppose 
hm>.~ Battle of PutUAabad, a drawn battle.— Jeswunt retreats.— Heroism 
rf^RaoButna of Rntlam.— Armgzehe proceeds towards Agra.— Battle 
if fajow.— Rajpoots overpowered.— 8hak Jehan deposed,— Arungzebe, 
now emperor, pardons Jesteuni, and summons him to the presence.— 
Commands him to join the army formed against Shvja.— Battle of 
Cadjwa — Conduct of Jeswunt. — Betrays Arungzebe and plunders his 
camp.— Forms a junction with Dara.— This prince's inactivity.—Arvng- 
nets invades Marwar.— Detaches Jeswunt from Dara.— Appointed vice- 
roy ef Ouzerat—Sent to serve in the Dekhan. — Eaters into Sevaji's de- 
signs.— Plans the death of Shaista Khauy the king's lieutenant.— Obtains 
his office.— Superseded hy the prince of Amber.— Re appointed to the 
army gf the Bekhan.— Stimulates Prince Moazzim to rebellion.— Super- 
seded by Delire Khan, Jeswunt tries to cut him off. Removed from the 
Dekhan to Quzerat.— Outwitted hy the king, — Ordered against the rebel- 
lious Afgans of Cahul. — Jeswunt leaves his son, Prithwi Sing, %» 
Charge iff Jodpur.— Prithwi Sing commanded to court by Arungzebe, 
who gives him a poisoned robe.— Hie death —Chanuter,— The tidings 
reach Jeswunt at Cabul, and cause Ms death,— Character of Jeswunt.— 
Anecdotes illustrative of Rahtore character.— Nahur Khan,— His exploits 
with the tiger, and against Soortan of Sarohi. 


Baja Jkbwost, wHo obtaioed, by the 
bmiehment of Umro, the ‘ousbioa’ of 
Marwar, was born of a princess of Marwar; 
andalthouRh this circumstance ia not re- 
ported to have influenced the change of 
anoeession, it will be borne in mind that, 
throughout Bajpootann, its princes regard- 
ed a connection with the Bana’s family as 
aprimaiy honour. 

“Jeswunt ( says the Bardai ) was un- 
equalied amongst the princes of lus time. 


Stupidity and ignorance were banished • 
and science flourished where he ruled: 
many were the hooka eomposed under his 
auspices." 

The south continued to be the arena in 
which the material Kajpoot sought renown, 
and the emperor had only rightly to nnder- 
1 stand Ilia character to torn the national 
emulation to account. Shah Jehan, in the 
iaognagtf^ the chronicler, “ became a slave 
to the seraglio, and sent bis sons, as viGo> 
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n>y«, to govern tbe grand divisions of the 
empne. The first snrvtce of Jesvunt vras 
in the war of Goudwana, when he led a 
body oomposed of “ twenty- two different 
eontingenta ’’ in the array under Arungzebe. 
In this and various other services ( to «nn- 
nierate which would be to go over the 
ground already passed ) (1), the Rahtores 
were conspicuous. Jeswnnt played a com- 
paratively subordinate part untill the illness 
of the emperor, in A. D. 1658, when his 
elder son Dara was invested with the powers 
of regent. Prince Dara inoreased the mhm- 
nui of Jeswnnt to leader of ‘five thousand ’ 
and aominated him his viceroy in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the 
sons of Shah Jehan, consequent upon this 
illness, the importance of the Bajpoot 
princes and the fidelity we have often had 
ooeasion to depict, were exhibited in the 
atroBgest light. While Baja Jey Sing was 
eommanded to oppose prince Shnja, who 
advanced from hia viceroy uUy of Bengal, 
Jeawunt was entrusted with means to quash 
the designs of Arungzebe, then commanding 
in the south, who bad long cloaked, under 
the garb of hypoorisy and religion, views 
upon the empire. 

The Bahtore prince was declared gene- 
ralissimo of the army destined to oppose 
Arungzebe, and he marched from Agra at 
the head of the united contingents of Baj- j 
pootana, besides the iraperiul guards, a force 
which, to use the hyperbole of the bard, 
made Shesnag writhe in agony. '* Jeswunt, 
marched towards the Nerbadda, and had 
'encamped his army in a position fifteen 
miles south of Oojein, when tidings reach- 
ed him of bis opponents approach. In that 
'field on which the emperor erected a town 
-subseqaeutly designated Faitthaiad, or 


• abode of victory,' Jeawnnt awaited his toes. 
The battle which ensued, witoessed and so 
circumstantialy related by Bernier, as has 
been already noticed in tiie work, wifs 
lost by tlie temerity of the Bahtore -oom- 
'mauder-in-chief, who might -have Omshed 
the rebellious hopes of Arungnebe, to whom 
he purposely gave time to effect 'a junetion 
with his brother Momd, from the vsin-gte- 
rious desire “ to ooaqner two princea Sit 
once.” Dearly did he pay for his preenmp- 
tion . for be had given time to the wily 
prince to sow intrignes in bis camp, which 
were disclosed ss soon as the batlle johsedi 
when the Mogul horse deserted and left 
him at the head of his thirty tbonsaml 
Bajpoots, deemed, Iiowever, by their leader 
and themselves, snfficient against 'any odds. 
“Jeswnnt, spear in hand, monnted bisateed 
Maboob, and charged the imperial bratheM ; 
ten thousand Moslems fell in the onsUt, 
which cost seventeen hundred Bahtons 
besides Gelilotes, linrasC^ Gtores, and swnre 
of every clan of Bzjsrarra. Amng and 
Morad only escaped because their days wew 
not yet numbered. Maboeb and his rider 
were covered with blood • Jesofa looked 
like a faminhed lion, and like one he relin- 
quished his prey.” The bard is fnlly confirm- 
ed in bis relation of the day, both by the 
Mogul historian and by Beroiet, 'trho nays, 
that notwithstanding the immense snperiom- 
ty of the imperial priaeae, aided by -a 
numerous artillery eorved by Frcnhinen, 
night alone put a stop to the eonteet Of 
science, numbers, and artillery, against 
Bnjpoot courage. Both armies remained dn 
the field of battle, and though ws have no 
notice of the ancedote related by firet tnaa- 
slator of Ferishta, who makes Jsswwit “do 
bravado drive his oar round the -field,” it-is 


(1) The new translation of Ferishta’s History, by Liout-Col. Briggs, a work much 
wanted may be referred to by those who wish to see opinion of the Mahomedan princeee 
of their Rajpoot vassalage. 

(t!) See Kotah annals, whiclnnate, that the prince and five brothers all fell in field 
of carnage. 
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certain that Aruiigsebe was too politio to 
reneor the oombat, or nideat the retreat 
which took place next day towards bis 
uatioe dominiuns. Although, for the sake 
of alliteration, ttie hard especially singles 
out the OeUofe* and Oorei, the tribes of 
Uewar and Seopur, all and every tribe was 
engaged, and if the Ri^poot ever dared to 
mourn the fall of kindred in battle, 
this day should have covered every 
house with the emblems of grief ; 
for it is stated by the Moghul historian 
that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots. 
This was one of the events glorious to the 
Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom 
fidelity ( nocmdherma ) had been pledged,— 
tbe aged and enfeebled emperor Shah Jelian, 
whose “salt they ate,’* — againet all the 
temptations offered by youthful ambition 
It is forcibly contrasted with the conduct of 
the immediate household troops of the 
emperor, who, even in tbe moment of battle 
worshipped the rising eun, whilst the Raj- 
poot sealed his faith in his blood ; and none 
more liberally than the brave Haras of 
Eotah and Boondi. The annals of no 
nation on earth can furnish snoh an example, 
os an entire family six royal brothers, 
stretched on the field, and all but one in 
death. (1) 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on 
this day, those of Butna of Butlam by 
universal consent, are pre-eminent, and " are 
wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ” 
Jldta Rao Butra, (2) He also was a Rah- 
tore, the great gandson of Oodi Sing, the 
first Btya of Maroo ; and nobly did he ahew 
that the Rahtore blood had not degenerated 
on the fertile plans of Malwa. If aught 
were wanting to complete the fame of this 
memorable day, which gave empire to the 


scourge of Kajpootana, it is found in the 
conduct of Jeewuiit’s qneen| who, as else- 
where related, ehat the gates of hie 
capital on her fugitive lord, though he 
“ brooght back his shield ” and his lionour, 

Arungzebe, on Jeawunt’e retreat, entered 
tbe capital of Malwa in triumph, whence, 
with all the celerity requisite to eneceBS, he 
pursued his march ou the capital. At the 
village of Jajow, thiity miles south of Agra, 
tbe fidelity of tbe Rajpoots again formed a 
barrier between the aged king and the 
treason of his son ; but it served no other 
purpose than to illiiatrate this fidelity. Tbe 
Rajpoots were overpowered, Dara was driven 
from the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after nsurping the 
throne, sent, through tlie prince of Amber, 
hie asBurancee of pardon to .Teswunt, and 
a summons to tlte presence, preparatory 
to joining the army forming agiiinst hie 
broUier Sbuja, advancing to vindicate hie 
claims to empire. Tbe Rahtore, deeming 
it a glorious occasion for revenge, obeyed, 
and communicated to Shuja hie iutentiona 
The hostile armies met at Knjwa, thirty 
miles north of Allahabad. Ou the first 
onset Jeswuut, wheeling about with his 
Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the renr-ward 
of the army under prince Mohammed, 
which he cut to pieces, and plundering 
imperial camp (left unprotected), he de- 
liberately loaded his camels with the most 
valuable effects, which he despatched under 
part of tbe force, and leaving the brothers 
to a contest, which he heartily wiahed 
might involve the destruction of both, 
he followed tbe corttge to Agra. Such 
was the panic on his appearance at that 
capital, joined to the rumours of Arung- 


(l) See Eotah annals, which state that the prince and five brothers all fell in this 
field of carnage. 

(fl) Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author tv tue Royal Asiatic Society, is this 
work, the Basa Bao Butna, 
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««b«'8 (tofeat, wUali had nearly happened, 
that the wavering gatrieon required eiity 
a eutnnioiM to have enrrendered, when ho 
might have released Shah Jehan from 
oonflnemettt, and with thie “tower of 
etrength” have rallied an opposition fatal 
to the priiioe> 

That this plan suggested ifaalf to Je^ 
wnnt's sagacity we cannot doubt ; but 
besides the rnanifost danger of locking of 
bis army within the precincts of a capital, 
if victory was given to Ariingzelje, he had 
other reasons for not halting »t Agra. All 
bie desii.'ns were in concert with piince tiara, 
the rightful heir to the throne, whom he had 
instructed to hasten to the scene of action ; 
hut wliile Jeswunt remained hovering in 
the rear of Aritnrzebe, momentarily expec- 
ting the jnnetion of the prince, the latter 
loitered on the southern frontier of Marwar, 
and tfans lost, for ever, the crown within his 
grasp. Jeewnnt continued his route to his 
native dominions, and had at least the 
gratification of housing the spoils, even to 
the regal tents, in the castle of Joda, Dara 
tatrdily formed a janctioii at Mairta ; but 
the critical moment was lost, and Arnng- 
nehe, who had crushed Shnja's force, rapidly 
advanced, now joined hy many of the Baj- 
pont princes, to overwhelm this last remnant 
of opposition. The crafty Arnngzebe, how- 
ever, who always preferred stratagem to the 
precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter 
to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his 
entire forgiveness, but offering the viceroyul- 
ty of Guzerat, if he would withdraw his 
support from Tiara, and remain neuter in 
the contest, Jeswunt accepted the condi- 
tion, and agreed to lead the Bsjpoot 
contingents, iimier prince Moazzim in the 
war against Sevaji, bent on reviving the 
independence of Maharashtra. From the 
conduct again pursued by tlie Bnhtore, we 
have a right to infer that he oulj^^handon- 
ed Dara because, thongli possessed of tunny 
6 


qualities Which endeftrad him to the Bsp 
poet, besides bis title to tire throne, he 
wanted these virtues necessary to ensure 
success against his energetic brother. 
Soareely bad Jeswunt reached the Dekhan 
when he opened a communication with 
Sevuji, planned the death of the king's 
lientenant, Shaista l^han on which he 
hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young viceroy, Arnngzebe 
received authentic intelligence of this plot, 
and the share Jeswunt had in it ) but ht> 
temporize, and even sent letters of 
congratulation on his succeeding to the 
comraand-in-ehief. But he soon superseded 
him by Baja Jey Sing of Amber, whd 
brought the war to a conclusion by the 
capture of Sevaji Tho honour attending 
this exploit was, however, soon exchanged 
for disgrace ; for when the Amber prinoS 
found that the tyrant had designs upon the 
life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had 
pledged himself, he connived at his escape, 
Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared 
the emperor's lieutenant and soon inspired 
prince Moazzim with designs wliicli again 
compelled the king to snperaede him, and 
! Deiire Khan was declared general in cluef. 
He reached Arungabed, and the night of 
bis arrival would have been liis last, but 
I he received intimation and rapidly retreat- 
ed, puixiied by tlie prinoe and Jeswunt to 
the Nerbudda. The emperor saw the neces- 
sity of removing Jeswunt from tljis danger- 
ous post, and lie sent him the firman as 
viceroy of Guzerat, to which he commanded 
him to repair without delay. He obeyed, 
reached Ahmedabad, and found the king 
bad outwitted him and his successor in 
command ; he therefore, continued his course 
to his native dominions where he arrived 
in S. 1726 (A. D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these change.*, 
used every endeavour to circumvent 
Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, 

a 
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was little scropnlous ea to the meuu. Bnt 
the Baja wee protected bj the fidelity of 
hie kindred vassalage. In the words of 
the bardic chronicler, “ The Aswapati (1) 
rung, finding treachery in vain, put the 
eoUar of simulated friendship round his 
neck, and sent him beyond the Attok to 
die, ’’ 

The emperor saw that the only chance 
of counteracting Joswunt’s inveterate 
hostility was to employ him where he 
vonld be least dangerous. He gladly avail- 
ed himself of a rebellion amongst the 
A.fghaas of Cabal ; and with many promises 
of favour to himself and his family, appoint- 
ed him to the chief command, to lead his 
turbulent Bqpoots against the equally 
turbulent and almost savage Afghans. 
Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing, in 
charge of hie ancestral dumains, with his 
wives, family^ and the chosen bands of 
Karoo, Jeawnnt departed for the land of 
the ‘barbarian,’ from which he was destined 
never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, 
that Arungsebe having commanded the 
attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he 
obeyed, and was received not only with the 
dutinction which were his due, but with 
the most specious courtesy: that one day, 
with unusaal familiarity’, the king desired 
him to advance, and grasping firmly his 
folded hands ( the usual attitude of defer- 
ence) in one of his own, said, “Well, 
Bahtore, it is told me you possess os 


I nervous an arm as your father ; What con 
' you do nowP” “Qod preserve your 
I majesty,” replied the Rajpoot prince, ‘‘ when 
the sovereign of mankind lays the hand of 
protection on the meanest of his subjects, 
all his hopes realiaed ; but when he con- 
descends to take both of mine. I feel as if 
1 could conquer the world.” His vehement 
and animated gesture gave full force to his 
words, and Arungsebe quickly exclaimed, 
“Ah ! here is another Ehootun,” ( the term 
he always applied to Jeswunt ;) yet, affect- 
ing to be pleased with the fi'ank boldness 
of his speech, he ordered him a splendid 
dress, which, as customary, he put on, and, 
having made his obeisanoe, left the pre- 
sence in the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was hie last [—he was taken 
ill soon after reaching his quarters, and ex- 
pired in great torture, and to this boar his 
death is attributed to the poisoned robe of 
honour presented by the king (fi) 

Piithwi Sing was the staff of bis father’s 
age, and endowed with all the qualities 
required to lead the swords of Maroo. His 
death, thus reported, cast a blight on the 
remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in this 
cruel strokp, saw that his mortal foe had 
gone beyond him in revenge. The sacrifice 
of Prithwi Sing was followed by the death of 
hie only remainiog sons, J nggut Sing and 
Pulthumnn, from the nngenial climate of 
Cabul, and grief soon closed the oxietence of 
the veteran Buhtore. He expired amidst 
the mountains of the north, without an 


(1) The common epithet of the Islamite emperors in the dialect of the bard, is Atput, 
classically Auoapati, ‘lord of horses,’ 

(2) This mode of being rid of enemies is firmly believed by the Rajpoots, and 
several other inttanoes of it are recorded in this work. Of course, it must be by porous 
absorption ; and in a hot climate, where only a thin tunic is worn next the skin, much 
misdhmf mii;bt be done, it is difficult to onderst.tnd how death could be accomplished. 
That the belief is of ancient date, we have only to recall the story of Hercules put into 
doggerel by Pope. 

— — " He whom Dejanira 

Wrapp’d in the envenomed shirt, and setu— fire." 
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factr to his reTODge, in 8. VIZI ( A.D. 1681 ), 
having ruled the tribee ol Maroo for two 
and forty year*. In thie year, death releas- 
ed Arungsehe from the greatest terrors of 
his life : for the illaatrious Sevaji and Jee- 
wiint paid the debt to nature within a few 
mouths of each other. Of the Rihtore, we 
may use the words of the biographer of his 
contemporary, Rana Baj Sing of Mewar ; 

“ Sighs never eeased flowing from Arung's 
heart while Jeswunt lived.” 

The life of Jea want Sing is one of the 
most extraordinary in the annals, of 
Bajpootans, and a full narrative of it would 
afford a perfect and deeply interesting 
picture of the history and manners of the 
period. Had hie abilities, which were &r 
above mediocrity, been commensurate with 
hie power, credit, and courage, he might, 
with the concurrent aid of the many power- 
fill enemies of Arnngsebe, have overturned 
the Moghul throne. Thronghont the long 
period of two and forty years, events of 
magnitude crowded upon each other, from 
the period of his first contest with Arung- 
zebe, in the battle of the Nerbudda, to his 
conflicts with the Afghans amidst the snows 
of Caucasus. Although the Rahtore had a 
preference amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, 
esteeming the frank Dura above the cr.ifty 
Amngaebe, yet be detested the whole race 
as inimical to the religion and the inde- 
pendence of his own : and he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brothers, in their strug- 
gles for empire, expecting that they wonld 
end in the ruin of all. Hi* blind arrogance 
lost him the battle of the Nerbudda, and j 
the snpinenegs of Dara prevented his reap- 
ing the fruit of his treachery at Kujwa. 
The former event, as it reduced the means 
and lessened the fame of Jeswunt, re- 
doubled his hatred to the conqueror. 
Jeswuut neglected no opportunity which 
gave a chanoo of revenge. Im^^d by 
this motive, moce than by ambjuon, he | 


never declined ritnation of tmst^ and in 
each he disclosed the rding passion of hie 
mind. His overture to Sevaji ( like him* 
seif the implacable foe of the Mogbnl X 
against whom he was sent to act ; his dar* 
ing attempt to remove the imperial lieute- 
nants, one by assasination, the other by 
open force; his inoiling Moaeaim, whoso 
inexperience he was sent to guide, to revolt 
against bis father, are some among the 
many signal instances of Jeswnnt’s thirst 
for vengeance. The emperor, f nlly awaro 
of this hatred, yet compelled from the 
force of circumstances to dissemble, was 
always on the watch to countaraot it, and 
artifices this mighty king had teeoiine to 
in order to conciliate Jeswunt, perhaps to 
throw him off bis guard, best atteat the 
dread in which be held him. Alkeraately 
he held the viceroyslty of QaxeiaX ^ 
Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajraeer, and Cabifr 
( where he died), either directly of the king, 
or as the king's lieutenant, and second in 
command under one of the princes, Bnt b» 
need all these favonis merely as stepping- 
stones to the sole object of bis life. Accor- 
dingly, if Jeswunt's obaraoter had been 
drawn by a biogrjq>her of the court, viewed 
merely hi the light of a great vassal of the 
empire, it would have reached us marked 
with the etigma of treachery in every troefc 
reposed in him, bnt, on the other hand, 
when we reflect on the diaracter of the 
king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu 
faith, we only see in Jeswunt a prince put- 
ting all to hazard in its support. He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these 
ofilces, not from personal regard, but be- 
cause be deemed ,a hollow submission 
bettor than avowed bnstility, aodthe Rajs, 
therefore, only opposed fraud to hypocrisy, 
nnd treachery to superior strength. l>oubt- 
less the Rahtore was sometimes dazzled 
by the bait* which the politic king ad- 
ministered to his vanity; and when alt- 
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1ii» krather prittoes •■g^rl; fontended for 
teyal faronr, it vni lometbing to bo singled 
out » the first amongst his peers in Ba}> 
pootma. By such oonfiicting iniputses 
were both parties aotuated in their mutael 
condoet (hronghoot a period in daratiuu 
nearly equal to the life of muu ; aud it k 
no slight testimony to Arungrebe’e skill in 
Diaoeginc sa<di a subject, that he was able 
to neutralize the hated and the power o£ 
Jeawuat throughout this lengthened per iod. I 
Bat it was this veuity, and the immense < 
power|wielded by tbe kings who could reward 
service by the addition of a vice-royalty to 
tfieir hereditary domains, that made the 
Bajpoot priooea slaves ; for, hod all the 
princdy oonteiuporaries of Jeewunt, — Jey 
Qing of Amber, the Bans Baj of Marwar, 
and Seraji,— coalesced agahiat their national 
tee, the Moghul power must have been 
efztinet. Could Jeewunt, however, have 
been oiitiafied with the mental wounds he 
inflicted upon the tyrant, be would have 
bad ample revenge ; for the image of the 
Bahtore croeeed all bia viaious of nggrandize- 
nient. The cruel sacrifice of hie heir, and 
tbe still more barbarous and unrelenting 
lerocity with which he pursued Jeswunt’s 
innoeent family, are tho surest proofs of tbe 
dread which the Bahtore priuoo inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this 
and the eventful period which followed 
Jeswnnt's death, we may record a fen 
anecdotes Ulustrutivs of tlie character and 
manner of the vassal chieftaine, by whose 
aid he was thus enabled to brave Arungzebe. 
Nor can we do better than allow Nuhar 
Bhan, chief of the Eooinpawnts and 
premier noble, to be the representative 


portrait of tbe elans of Maroo. It was by 
the vigilance of this chief, and hie duriug 
intrepidity, that tho many plots laid for 
Jeswuut's life were defeated } aud in the 
anecdote already given, wbeu in order to 
reatoce hia prince from a fit of mental dela* 
aiou, be braved the superatitioua of hia 
race, his devotion was pat to a severer test 
than any wbiuh could reault from personal) 
peril. The auecdute connected with bis 
«om de guerre of Ntibur ( fii^ ) Khan, ex- 
eniplifies his personal, as tlie other does his 
I meiitu) intiepidity. The real name of tbia 
individual, the head of the Koooipawat clan, 
was Mokundaa. He had personally iucurred 
the displeseure of the emperor, by a reply 
which was deemed disrespectful to a mess- 
age sent by the royal ahdgt for which tbs 
tyrant condemned him to enter a tigei''e 
den, and contend for his life unarmed. 
Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, 
where tbe savage beast was pacing, and 
thus eenteiuptuously accosted bim. “ 01» 
tiger of the tneah (1), face tbe tiger of 
Jeawttut )” exhibiting to tbe king of forest 
a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had 
rendered little loss inflamed thou his own. 
Tire animal, startled by so unacenstoraed e 
Sidutotiou, for a incmeut looked at his visi- 
tor, put down his head, turned round aud 
stolked from him. "You see,” exclaimed 
the Rabtore, “that he dare not face me, and 
it is contrary to the creed of a Iruo'Rijpoot 
to attack an enemy who d>ire uot confront 
him.” Even the tyrant, who beheld the 
scene, was surprised into admiration, pre- 
sented him with iiifta, and asked if he had 
any cliildren to inherit his prowess. His 
reply, “ how can we get children, when you 
keep us from our wives beyond the Altok f'' 


(1) Meuli is a terra used by the Hindu to a Mooriim. who hiraself generally applies 
it to a pediigoeuc : the villago-fclioelraaitcr has always the honourable epithet of McaA- 

J'l C- 
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fully ahewB that Ibe B'htote and fear were He eonreyed Boortan to Jeswaat, who' suid 
Btrongers to each other. Frum thie singular he must introduce him to the king. The 
enuouuter, he bore the name of Kahur Khan, Doorah prince was carried to court, aud 
' the tiger lord." being .led between the proper offioera to 

Od another occasion, from the same free- tlie palace, he was instructed to perforin 
dom of speech, he incurred the displeasure that profound obeisance, from which none 
of the Shafazada, or piiuce-royal, who, with were exempted. But the haughty Deorab 
youthful levity, eoinmnuded the * tiger lord ' replied, " Ilie life was iu the king’s hande, 
to attempt a feet which he deemed incousis- hia honour iu hia own ; he had never 
tent with his dignity, namely, gallop at speed bowed the head to mortal man, and never 
under a borizontal branch of a tree and would." As Jeswnntbad pledged hhuself 
cling to it while the steed passed on. This for hia honourable treatment, the officers 
feat, reqniiiug both agility and strength, of the ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem 
appears to have beeu a cumiuou auiiisemeut, to obtain a coustraiued obeisance, and 
aud it is related, iu the annuls of Mewar, iustead of introducing him as usual, 
that the chief of Bunera broke his spine in the they shewed him a wicket, knee high, 
attempt ; and there were few who did not and very low overhead, by which to enter, 
come off with bruises and falls, in which but putting his feet foremost, his head 
consisted the sport. When Xahur heard the waa the last part to appear. Thie stub* 
command, he indignantly replied, “ he was born ingenuity, hia noble bearing, and 
not a monkey ; " that if the prince wish- his long-protracted resistance, added to 
ed to see his feats, it must be where his Jeawunt’s pledge, won the king’s favour ; 
sword had play ; *’ on which he was order- and he not only profiered him pnidoii, but 
ed against Soortan, the Deorah prince of whatever lands he might desire. Though 
Birohi, for which seivioehehad the whole the king did not name the return, Boortan 
Bahtore contingent at his disposal. The was well aware of the terms, bnt be boldly 
Deorab prince, who could not attempt to and quickly replied, “ Wliat can youz 
cope against it iu the field, took to hie majesty bestow equal to Acbilgatb ? let me 
native hills ; bnt while he deemed himself return to it, is all I ask.” The king had the 
secure, Mokund, with a chosen band, in magnaoiiuity to comply with his request ; 
the dead of night, entered the glen where Soortan was allowed to retire to the castle 
the Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the eoli- of Aboo tl), nor did he or any of the Deorahs 
tary sentinel, bound the prince with his own ever rank themselves amongst tbe vassals of 
turban to his pallet, while, environing him the empire ; but they have continued to the 
with his clansmen, he gave tho alarm, present hour u life of almost savage indepen- 
The Deorahs starting from their rocky Ireds, deuce. 

collected round their prince, and were pre- From such anecdotes we learn the charac- 
paring for thu rescue, when Naliur called ter of the tiger lord of Asope, and his 
aloud, " You see his life is iu my hands ; be brother Rabtores of Murwor ; men reckless 
Bssured it is safe if you ate wise ; bnt he of life when pul iu competitioo with distinc- 
dios on the least opposition to ray deter- 
iniaation to convey him to my prince. M,y 

sole object in giving the alarm, was that ‘'‘""‘-rated in the reign we are 

you might behold me carry off prizs.” about to describe. 

(1) ArJiHgvrh, at 'the immoveable castle,' is the uame of tlie fortress of the Deonh- 
Minces of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderM spot I purpose in another work to give a 
detailed account. 



OHAI>TSB.Vn. 


The f regnant queen of Jeewunt prevented from hecoming Sati.— Seven eon» 
eubinee and one Rani burn wilh him.— The Chundravati Rani mounte 
the pgre at Mundore.— General grief for the Ion of Jeawunt.—Posthunout 
Urth of Jjit,—Jetwuni‘s family and contingent return from Cahul to 
Jiarwar. — Intercepted by Arungzebe, who demand* the surrender of the 
infant Jjit.—The rhiefs destroy the female* and defend themselves . — 
Preservation cf the infant prince.— The Eendos take Mundore.— Expelled, 
—Arungzebe invades Martoar, takes and plunders Jodhpoor, and sacks 
aft the large towns. — Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands ths con- 
version of the Rahtore race.— Impolicy of the measure.— Establishes the 
Jezsya, or tax on infidels.— The Rahtores and Seesodias unite against the 
king.— Events of the war from the Chronicle.— The Mairtea elan oppose 
the entire royal army, but are cut to pieces.— The combined Rajpoots 
fight the imperialists at Nadole.—Bheem, the son of the Rana, slain.— 
Prines Akber disapproves the war against the Rajpoots.— Makes overtures. 
—Coalition.— The Rajpoots declare Akber emperor.— Treachery and 
death (f Tybsr Khan,— Akber escapes, and claims protection from the 
Rajpoots.— Boor g a conducts Prince Akber to the Dekhan.— Soning, brother 
of Doorga, leads the Rahtores.— Conflict at Jodhpoor. — Affair at Sojut.— 
The cholera morbus appears.^ Arungzebe offers peace.-The conditions accepted 
by Soniug. — Soning' s death. — Arungzebe annuls the treaty , — Prince 
Azim left to carry on the war. — Mooslem garrisons throughout Marwar,— 
The Rahtores take post in the Ararali hills,— Numerous encounters.— 
Affairs of Sojut. — Cheraie.— /ytavun.—Rainpur. — P alii. -Immense sacrifice 
(f lives,— The Bhattiea join the Rahtores. — The Mairtea chief assassinat- 
ed during a truce.— Further encounters, — Sewanok assuUed.— The 
Mooslem garrison put to the sword — Noor Alii abducts the Assani damsels. 
—Is pursued and killed. — Mooslem garrison of Sambhur destroyed,— 
fhalore capitulates to the Rajpoote. 


*■ Whbn Jeswiint died beyond the Attok, 
bis wife, the ( future ) mother of Ajit, 
detoRpiued to burn with lier lord, but being 
in the Mnnth month of her preguuncy, she 
WM forcibly prevented by Ooda Koom* 
powut, Hii other queen and seven patras 


( concubines ) mounted the pyre ; and aa 
soon as the tidings reached J odhpoor, the 
Chundravati queen, taking a turban of her 
late lord, ascended the pile at Mundore. 
The race was in despair at the lose 

of the support of their faith. The bells of 
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the temple wire mate ; the eanred shell no 
loDiter sounded at 8iin*rise ; the Brahmins 
vitiated their dootriues and learned the 
Mooslem creed." 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who 
received the name of Ajit. As soon as she 
was able to travel, the Rahtore continf;ent, 
with their infant prince, bis motlier, the 
daughters, and establishment of their late 
sovereign, prepared to return to their native 
land. But the unrulenting tyrant, carrying 
his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond 
the grave, os soon they reached Delhi, 
commanded that the infant ehoalJ be 
surrendered to his custody, “ Arung offer- 
ed to divide Maroo amongst them if they 
would surrender their prince ; hut they 
replied, *Our country is with our sinews, 
and these can defend both it and our lord.* 
with eyes red with rage, they left the Aum- 
that. Their abode was eurrounded by the 
host of the Shah. In a basket of sweet- 
meats they sent away the young prince, 
and prepared to defend their honour, they 
made oblations to gods, took a doable 
portion of opium, aud mounted their steeds. 
Then spoke Binchor, and Oovind the son 
of Jodo, and Chundurbfaan the Darawot, 
and the son of Raghoo, on whose shouldeiw 
the sword had been married at Oojeiu, with 
the fearless Bharmul the Oodawut, and the 
Soojawut, Rsghoonath. 'Lot us swim,' 
they exclaimed, *in the ocean of fight. Let 
ns root up these Asuras, and,be carried by 


the Apsaras to the mansions of the sun.* 
As thus each spoke, Soojah the bsrd took 
the word ‘ for a day like this,’ said he, 'yoa 
enjoy your fiefs (paffes), to give in your 
lord’s cause year bodiM to the sword, and 
in one msss to gain swarga ( heaven ). As 
for me, who enjoyed his friendship and bis 
gifts, this day will 1 moke his salt res- 
plendent. M.y father’s fame will I uphold, 
and lead the death io this day’s fight, that 
future bards may hymn my praise.' Then 
spoke Doorga, son of Assoh : ' the teeth o£ 
tbo Yavans are whetted, but by the light- 
ning emitted from our swords, Delhi shall 
witness onr deeds ; and the flame of our 
anger shall consume the troops of the Shuh.* 
As thus the chiefs communed, sod the troops 
of the king approached, the Saj-locaO) of 
their late lord was sent to inhabit twtrga, 
Lance in band, with faces resembling 
Yama(2L the Rahtores rushed upon the toe. 
Then the muaio of swords and shields com- 
meoced. Wave followed wave in the field 
of blood. 8ankara(3) completed bis chaplet 
in the battle fought by the children of 
Doohur in the streets of Delhi. Butna 
contended with nine thousand of the foe j 
but his sword failed, and as he fell, Bern- 
bha(4) carried him away. Dilloh the Dara- 
wut made a gift of hie life(5) ; the salt of 
his lord he mixed with the water of tha 
field(6}. Chundurbhao was conveyed by 
the Apsaras to ChandrapurCT). The Bbatti 
was cut to piece-meal and lay on the field 


. (^1 delicate node of naming the female part of Jvswunt’s family j the 'royal abodif 

Hicluuod mfl younj^ daughters, sent to iuiiAbit {swttrga), 

•®) tbe shell,’ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war; his wartrump being 

^ (aojiAA); his chaplet [mala), which the Rahtoro bard says was incompleto until 
this fight, being of human skulls. 

(4) Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs, 

(5) Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, let us bestow 

. -A-nd give to fame what we to nature owe. 

(6) I. e. htood. 

(7) The city of fh • moon.’ 
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besMe tlie S'^ii of Sonrtan. The falthM 
Oodawttt appeared like the criminn lotos ; 
he joitroeyed to Swarga to rieit Jesvuitt. 
Sandoh the bard, with a sword in either 
band, was in the froat of the battle, and 
Itaioed the mansiou ot the nioon(l). Stery 
tribe and every olua performed its duty in 
this day’s pilgrimage to the stream of the 
sword, in which Doorgadss ground the foe 
and saved his honour (8). 

When these brave men saw that nothing 
short of the surrender of all that was dear 
to a Rajpoat was intended by the fland-tike 
epirit of the king, their drat thought waa the 
j^reservatinn of their prince i the next to 
secure their own honour and that of their 
late master. The means by which they 
seeompllshed this were terrific. The females 
of the deceased, together with their own 
wives and dangfatets, were placed in an 
apartment filled with gunpowder, and the 
torch applied— all waa soon over J This 
sserifiee aecompHahed, their sole thought 
waa to aecure a niche in thtt immortal 
temple, whieh the B ijpoot bard, as well 
as tlie great tninatrel of the weat, peoples 
with “youths who died, to be by poets 
anng." Por this, the Rajpoot's anxiety 
has ill all ages been so giwat, es often to 
defeat even the purpose of revenge, hie 
object being to die gloriously luther than 
to inflict ds.dh ; assured that hie name 
would never perisli ; but, preserved in 
“immortal rhyme'' by the bard, would 
serve as tlie incentive to similar deeds, 
Aoeordiiigly, "the battle fouglit by the sons 
of Doohurea (3) in the etreets of D -Ihi,*’ is | 


one of ths many tfaemee of everlasting 
sulogy to the Rahtores ; and die seven th 
I of Sravsn, S 1733 ( the second month of the 
Monsoon of A. D. 1030 ), is a sacred day in 
the calendar of Maroo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the 
infant prince was saved. To avoid suspi* 
cion the heir of Maroo, coucoaled in a 
basket of sweetmeats, was entrusted to a 
Mooslem, wlio religiouslr executed his trust 
and conveyed him to the appointed spot, 
where lie was joined by the gallant Doon- 
gadaa with the survivors who hod cut their 
way through nil opposition, and who were 
doomed often to bleed for tlie prince 
thus mimculoiisly preserved. It is 
pleAMiiig to find that, if to “ the leader of 
the faithful, ’’ the bigoted Arungsebe, they 
owed BO much misery, to one ( and he of 
hamhle life ), of the Same fsith, they owed 
the preservation of their line. The preser- 
ver of Ajit lived to witness his manhood 
and the redemption of his birthright, and 
to find that princes are not always un- 
grateful ; for he waa distinguished at court, 
was never addressed but as Kitka, or uncle, 
by the prince ; and to the honour of his suc- 
cessors be it told, the lands then settled 
upon him are still enjoyed by his descen- 
dants. 

With the Sole surviving aeion of Jes- 
wunt, the faithful Doorga and a few chosen 
friends repaired to the isolated rook of 
A boo, and placed him in a monastery of 
recluses. There the heir of Miroo was 
reared in entire ignorance of his birth. 
Still rumours prevailed, that a son of 


(1) The lunar cAode seems that allotted fur all bards, who never mention Bhanu- 
loca, or the 'mansion of the siiii,' as a place of reward for them. Doubtless they could 
assign a reason for such a distinction.^ 

(2) This is but a short transcript of the poetic account of this battle, in which the 
deeds, name, and tribe of every warrior who fell, are related. I ho heroes of Thormopylm 
had not a more brilliant theme for the bard. 

(3) Here is another instance of the ancient patronymic being brought in by the 
bards, and it is thus they preserve the names and d^ Vgof the worthies of poet days, liuo 
Doohur was one of the earliest Bahtore kings of the Marwur. 
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OTeswant liv«d ; tliat Doorga and a few j 
aaaociateB were hti gnardiane i and thU ifraa 
enough for the loyal Rajpoot, who, eonftd* 
ing in the chieftain of Droonam, allowed the 
mere name of ‘ Dkunni ’ ( lord to be hie 
rallying word in the defence of his tights. 
These were soon threatened by a host of 
enemies, amongst whom were tlie Eeodos, 
the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, who saw 
an opening for the redemption of their 
birth-right, and for a short time displayed 
the flag of the Purihars on the walls of 
Mundore. While the Eendos were rejoicing 
at the recovery of their ancient capital, 
enieared to them by tradition, an attempt 
was made by Bntna, the son of Umra Sing 
( whose tragical death has been related ), to 
obtai n the seat of power, Jodbpoor. This 
attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile ; 
and the clans, faithful to the memory of Jes- 
wunt and the name of Ajit, soon expelled 
the Eendos from Mundore, and drove tho 
son of Umra to his castle of Nagoro. It 
was then that Arungzebe, in person, led his | 
army into Maroo ; the capital was invested; | 


it fell and was pillaged, and all the great 
towns in the plains, of Mairtea, Deedwano, 
and Bohit, shared a similar fate. The 
emblerae of religion were trampled under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosqnea 
Were erected on their site, and nothing 
short of the compulsory conversion to the 
tenets of Islam of every Rajpoot in Mar- 
War, wonld satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic 
conduct recoiled not only upon the emperor 
but bis whole race, for it roused an op- 
position to this iron yoke, which ultimately 
broke it in pieces. The emperor promulga- 
ted that famous edict, the Jexeya, against 
the whole Hindu race, which cemented into 
one compact union all who chertahed either 
patriotism or religion. It was at this period 
of time, when the Rahtores and Beesodias 
united against the tyrant : that Rana Rnj 
Sing indited that celebrated epistle, which 
is given in a preceding part of this work. 

“ Seventy thousand men, ” says the 
bard, (1) “ under Ty her Khan, were com- 
manded to destroy the R ijpoots, and Arnng 


(1) It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Rajpontana 
narrates such events, and to give tiiera in his own language rather than in an epitome, 
by which not only the pith of the original would bo lost, but the events themselves 
deprived of half their interest. The character of historic fidelity will thus be preserved 
from suspicion, which could scarcely be withheld if tlie narrative were exhibited in any 
but its native garb. Tills will also serve to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a 
combination of such materials, and dispose the reader to acknowledge the impossibility 
of reducing such animated chronicles to the severe style of history. But more than 
all, it is with the design to prove whit in the pi-efaos of this work, the reader was com- 
pelled^ to take on credit ; tliat the Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such 
chronicles; and if we may not compare them with Fioissart, or with Monstrelet, they 
may be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Baxon chronicles, and they certainly surpass 
those of Ulster. But we have stronger motives thau even legitimate curiosity, in allowing 
the hard to tell Ills own tale of the thirty years’ war of Rnjpootana ; the desire which has 
animated this task from its oomnienceraeut, to give a correct idea of the importance of 
these events, and to hold them up as a beacon to the present governors of these brave 
men. How well that elegant historian, Oriue, appreciates their importance, os bearing on 
our own conduct in power, the reader will perceive by reference to his Fragments where 
he Bsaa, “tliere are no staets or powers no tlie continent of India, with whom our nation 
has either conneation or conceni, which do not owe the origin of tiieir present oonditiou 
to the reign of Arungzebe, or its influence on the reigns of his successor,” It behoves 
us, therefore, to make ourselves acquasuted with tlie causes, as well os the characters 
of these who oucasionod the downfall of our predecessors in the sovereignty of India. 
With this object in view, the bard shall tell hes talc from the birth of Ajit, in S. 1786, 
to 1767, when he bad vanquished sB opposition to Arungzebe, aqd regained the throne of 
Maroo. 
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loU#«d ib {(endb to Ajmeer. The Mairtea 
dab asaeibbled, ao^ advtaeed to Pooehknt- 
to oppoM him. The battle was io front Of 
thO temple of Varaba, where the eworde of 
the Mairteee, alwaya firat in thO fight, 
^ayed the game of deatrncUon on the heade 
nf the Aanrae. Hare the Mairteae were all 
elaitt on the 11th Bhadoon, 8. 1786. 

"Tyber continued to advance. The 
inhabltante of lAoordhar fled to the moun- 
taina. At Ooorah the brothers Boopa and 
iCoomb took post with their olan to oppose 
him ; bat they fell with twenty-five of 
their brethern. As the clond ponre water 
npon the earth, so did Arung ponr his 
barbarians over the land. Ho remained 
but five days at Ajidoorg ( Ajmeer ), and 
marched agHiiiat Cheetore. It fell 1 it appear- 
ed as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit waa 
proteoted by the Bona and the Bahtores, led 
the van in the host of the Seesodias. 
Seeing the strength of the Yavans, 
they shat np the young prince, like a 
^me eoufined in a vessel. Delhi-pat ( the 
king of Delhi ) came to Doberri (1), at 
whose pass be was opposed by Koorabo, 
Oognrasn, and Oodoh, all Bahtores. While 
Arungzebe attacked Oodipoor, Azim was 
hit at Cheetore. Then the king learned 
that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore ; he 
abandoned his oonqueat and returned to Aj- 
meer, acnding Hokurea Khan to aid Beharri 
at Jhalore ; but Dorga had raised con- 
tributions (di»d), and passed to Jodbpoor ; 
idifce foreed to oontribato ; for the son of 
Zndur Sing, on the part of the king now 


commanded in Trieuta ( Tr^h-pealMt 
mount ). Arung Shah measured the 
heavens j be determined to have but one 
faith in the land. Prince Akber was sent 
to join Tyber Khan, Bapine and eon- 
fiagratioa spread over the land. The oonn* 
I try became a waste; fear stalked trium* 
[foanb Providence had willed this affliction. 
The Endos were pnt in possession of Jod- 
pooT ; but were encountered at Kaitspnr 
and pnt to the sword by the Champawnts. 
Onoe more they lost the title of raos of Moor- 
durdes, and thua the k log’s intentions of 
bestowing sovereignty on the Pnrihare were 
frustrated on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 1796. 

*The AravalU gave shelter to the Bah- 
torea. From its ikatnessea they iasued, and 
mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, 
piling them in kulliu. (2) Arung had no 
repose. Jhalore waa invaded by one body, 
Sewanoh by another of the faithful ohief of 
Ajit, whose an (3) daily increased, while 
Arung's was seldom invoked. The king 
gave np the war against the Bana to send 
all hU troops into Maroo ; but the Bans, 
who provoked the rage of Arung from 
granting refitge to Ajit, sent his tro(^ 
under his own son, Bheem, who joined the 
Bohtoreo, led by Induibhan and Doorga- 
das in Godwar. Prince Akber and Tyber 
Khan udvanoed npon them, and a battle 
took plaee at Kodole. The Soetodia had 
the right. The combat was long and 
bloody- Prince Bheem fell at the head of 
the Hewwees ; ho was a noble bulwark to' 
tbe Bahtores. (4; Indurbhan was slain 


0) IbO Cenotaph of these warriors still marks tbs spot when they fell, on the right 
on entering ttre portals. 

12) The hesss of grun thrariied in the open field, preparatory to being divided and 
housed are termed JhttlU*. 

(8) Oath of mllegioneo. 

X4) The Hewar ohronielo claims a victory fbr the eombiusd Rajpoot army, and 
relates a singiiiar stratagem by whieb they gamed it ; but either I have overlookM it, 
or toe itg; vilao does not specify that Prince Bheew:-t}a of the heroic Bans Bai, fell 
on thia day ao gtorioua in the annals of both states. 
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the Oodwrat, perfonnieji noble 
deed! ; and Soaing Doorga did wooden on 
that day, the 16th Aioj, S. 1737,” ( the 
winter *f A. D. 1681 ). 

Hhe gallaat bearing of the Bajpoote in 
tbie ttneqnal oomhat, their deapemte 
demotion to their oonatry and prieoe tooehed 
the eoid of prinee Akber, who bad the 
xnagnanimity to commieerate the enffer- 
ingahe was eompellad to iofliet, and to 
qoeetion the policy of his father towards 
these gallant Taaaals. Ambition came to 
the aid of compassion for the snSering of 
the Bahtores, and the persecution of the 
mioor son of Jeswunt. He opened his 
mind to Tjber Khan, and exposed the 
disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a 
warfare and in severing from the erown 
such devoted and brave vassals as the Rah- 
tores. Tyber was gained over, and an 
embassy sent to Doorgadas offering peace, | 
and expressing a wish for a conference. 
Doorga convened tbe chiefs, and disclosed 
to overture ; but some suspected treachery 
in the prince, others, selfish views on the 
part of Doorga. To prevent the in- 
jurious operation of such suspicions, Doorga 
observed, that if assent were not given to 
the meeting, it would be attribu ted to 
the base motive of fear. *'Let us proceed 
in a body,” said he, “ to thie conference ; 
who ever heard of a cloud being caught?” 
They met ; mutual views were developed ; 
a treaty was concluded, and tbe meeting 
ended by Akber waving the umbrella of 
regality over his bead. He coined in his own 
name ; he established his own weights and 
measures. The poisoned intelligence wu 
poured into Arnng's ear at Ajroeer ; his soul 
was troubled ; he had no rest ; he plucked 
bis.beard in grief when he heard that Doorga 
and Akber had nnited. Every Kahtoro in 
the land flocked to Akber’s standard. The 


bona* of Dallu WM divided, aod Oovind (1) 
again aapportdd the Hiadn fisith. 

The ^thronmnent of the tyrant appaaf 
•d inevitable. The acoarge of tbs Rajpoots 
was in their Power, for he was almost alopio 
and without the hope of aiusaour. But hia 
energies never forsook him ; he ksew the 
character of his foes, and that on an emer- 
gency hia grand auxiliary, stratagem, was 
equal to an army. Ai there is some varia- 
turn beth in tbs Moghul bistoriau's aooouiU 
of this momentons transact-jon, annals 
of Mewar and Marwsr, ws present tlie latter 
verhattM from the chronicle. 

Akber, with multitadea of Rajpoots, 
advanced upon Ajmeer. Bat while Arung 
prepared for tbe storm, the prince gavo 
himself up to the women and the song, 
placing every thing in hands of Tjhtt 
Khan. We are the lalves of fate ; puppeta- 
that dance ai it pulls the strings. Tyber 
allowed himself to dream of treason ; it was 
whispered in his ear t)mt if he «o«ld deliver 
Akber to his father, high rewards would 
follow. At night he wont privily to Arung* 
zsbe, and theaoe wrote to tbe Bahtores : I, 
was the bond of union betwixt you and 
Akber bnt the dam which separated the 
waters has broken down. Father end sou 
again are one. Consider the pledges, givea 
and received, as restored, and depart for 
your own lands. Having sealed tiiia with 
his signet, and dispatched a messenger to 
the Bahtores, he am>eajred before Arung* 
zebe to receive tbe fruit of his service. 
But hie treason met its reward, and before 
hs oonld say, the imperial orders ware 
obeyed, a blow of the mace from the hand qf 
the monarvh sent his soul to hell. At 
midnight the Dervesh mrssenger reached 
the Rabtore camp ; he put the letter into 
their hand, which stated father and son 
were united ; and added from himself that 


(1) Crishna. 
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Tyber Eh«n was alain. All wai oonfasion, 
the Bahtorei saddled and mounted, and 
mored a eois ftom Akber’a camp. The 
panic epread to hie troops, who fled like the 
dried leaves of the angar-eane when carried 
npina whirbwind, while the prince was 
attending to fhe scmg and the wiles of the 
wanton." 

This narrative exemplifies most srtongly 
the hasty nniefleoting character of the 
Sajpoot, who always acts from the impulse 
of the moment. They did not even send to 
Akbnr's camp, although close to their own, 
to inquire the truth or falsehood of tha 
report, but saddled and did not halt until 
they were twenty miles asunder. It is true, 
that in these times of peril, they did not 
know in whom to confide ; and being head- 
ed by one of their own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated in the 
treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by 
the junction of the prince, who, when made 
acquainted with the departure of his allies, 
and the treason and death of Tyber Kban, 
could scarcely collect a thousand men to 
abide by his fortunes. lyith these he fol- 
lowed his panio-stmck allies, and threw 
himself and his family upon their hospitality 
and protection an appeal never be made 
in vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by 
the bard Euriiidhan, of the reception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remaik- 
ably miuute and spirited the warriors 
and senators enter into a solemn debate as 
to the conduct to be pursued to the prince 
now claiming sima ( sanctuary ), when the 
bard takes occasion to relate the pedigiee 
and renown of the chiefs of every clan. 
Each chief delivers his sentiments in a 
speech full of information respecting their 
national customs and manneis. It also 
displays a good picture of ” the power of 
the twant, and the necessity oi feeding them 
with pearh,” to enable them to sing with 


advantage. The conncil breaks up with tha 
declaration of its determination to protect 
Akber at alt hazards, and Jaita, the brother 
of the head of the Cbampawots, is Domi- 
nated to the charge of protector of Akber's 
faliiily. The gallant Doorga, the Ulyssee 
of the Biilitores, is the manager of this 
dramatic eon veutioD, the details of which ara 
wound up with an eulogy, in true oriental 
hyperbole, in the Doric acueuta of Muroo 

“ Eh ! Mata pool eea jin 
Jetea J)oorga-dae 
Band Mo< rJra raJeheo 
Bin thamha ahhae,” 

“Oh mother I produce such sons as Door- 
ga-das, who first supported the dam of 
Moordra, and then propped the heavens. 

This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as be 
was brave, was the saviour of his country. 
To his suggestion it owed the pieaervution 
of its prince, snil to a series of heroic deeds, 
his subsequent, and more difficult salvation. 
Many anecdotes are extant recording the 
dread Ainngzebo had of this leader of the 
Bahtores, one of which is amnsing. The 
tyrant had commanded pictnrrs to be 
drawn of two of the most mortal foes to his 
repose, Sivaji and Doorga : "Seva was 
drawn seated on a couch ; Di'orgn ia his ordi- 
nary position, on horseback, toasting 
lhatcliet, or barley cakes with the point of 
bis lance, on a fire of maize- stalks. Arnng- 
zebe, at the first glance, exclaimed, ‘I may 
entiap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
dog is born to be my bane." 

Doorga at the head of his bands, to- 
gether with young Akber, moved towards 
the western extremity of the state, in hopes 
that they might lead the emperor in pursuit 
amongst the sacd-hills of the Looni ; but 
the wily monarch tried other arts, and 
firts atW .ted to corrupt Doorga. He sent 
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him eight thousand gold mohurs (1), vliieh 
the Bajpoot instantly applied to the neoea- 
Sities of Akber, who was deeply affected at 
this proof of devotion, and distributed a 
portion of it amongst Doorga’s retainers. 
Amngsebe, seeing the ihtility of this plan, 
sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, 
knowing he had no hope of mercy if he fell 
into his father’s hands, was anxious to place 
distance between them. Doorga pledged 
himself for his safety, and relinqnislied all 
to ensure it. Making over the guardianship 
of young Ajit to his elder brother, Soning, 
and placing himself at the head of one 
thousand chosen men, he turned towards 
the south. The bard enumerates the names 
and families of all the chieftains of note who 
formed the body-gurad of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking. The Champa- 
wuts were the most numerous, but he 
specifics several of the home clans, as the 
fToda and Matrtea, and amongst the foreign 
Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Ohohan, Bhatti, 
Deorah, Sonigurra and Mangnlea, 

“ The king followed their retreat : his 
troops surrounded the Rahtores ; but 
Doorga with one thousand chosen meu left 
the north on their backs, aud with the 
speed of the winged quitted the camp. 
Arung coutinued the pursuit to Jhalore, 
when he found he had led on a wrong 
scent ; and Doorga, with the prince, 
keeping Guzerat on his right, aud Ciinp- 
pun on his left, had made good his 
retreat to the Nerbndda. Rage so far got 
the better of his religion, that he threw the 
Koran at the hand cf the Almighty. In 


wrath, he commanded Alim to exterminate 
the Rahtores, but to have Oudipemr on one 
Bide, (S) and every other design, and first te* 
cure his brother. The deeds of Cainunds (3) 
removed the troubles of Mewar as tire wind 
disperses the clouds which shade the bright* 
ness of the moon. In ten daye after Azim 
marched, the emperor himaelf moved, ]eav« 
iug hia garrison in Jodhpoor and Ajmeer. 
Doorga’s name was the charm which made 
the heats of locusts quit their ground (4). 
Doorga was the sea-serpent ; Akber the 
mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Arung, and made him yield the fourteen 
gems one of which our reltgiou regained, 
which is Laeshimi, and our faith, which 
is Dhunmmtari the sage. 

In fidelity who excelled the Kheeobeea 
Seo Sing and M^kund, who never left the 
person of Ajit, when his infancy was con* 
ceaied in the mountains of Arbood % to 
them alons, aud the faithful Sonignrre, did 
Doorga confide the secret of his retreat. 
The vassals of the Nine Cattles of Maroo 
knew that he was concealed ; but where or 
in whose custody all were ignorant. Some 
thought he was at Jesauliueer ; others at 
Beekumpur; others at Birobi. The eight 
divisions nobly supported the days of their 
exile ; their sinews sustained the land of 
Mordhur. Baos, Bnjas and Ranas applauded 
their deeds, for all were alike enveloped in 
the net of destruction. In all the nine thou- 
sand £ towns] of Mordlinr, and the ten thou- 
sand of Mewar (5), inhabitants there were 
none. Enayet Khan was left with ten thou- 
sand men to preserve Judhpoor; but the 


(1) The Mewar ,cbroniole says forty thousand. 

(2) That is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment. 

(3) The Camdhuj ; epithet of the Rahtores. 

(4) Cliarms and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in order to cause the 

flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on. , 

(5) The number of towns ani villages formerly constituting the agrondissement of 

each etute. 
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HIS'SORT OF nA^JASTUAN. 


CSum^Hwnt m the ScxMiier «f Muoo, «nd 
wUhoat (itar nta Doorita’i brother. Boning. 
With Khcaikuni, the Enmote, an4 Babliu( 
flu Joda, Beejmal the Mabai^ut, Jaitmal 
Soojete, Saeiiri Kumote, and the Joda 
brethem Seodan and Bheem, and maojr 
mve eoileeted their elans and kin, and at 
soon as they heard that the king was with- 
in tame COBS of Ajmeer, they blockaded the 
Khan in tiie eity of Joda; but twenty 
thousand oatoe to the rescue 

Another droadfhl conflict ensned at the 
gates of Jodfapoor, in which the Jadoon 
Kesoce, who led the battle, and many other 
diiefs were sh/in, yet not without many 
hundreds of the foe ; the 9 th Asar, S. 1737. 

*‘Soning carried the swords and the 
dame into wrery quarter. Arung could 
neithar adranoe nor retreat. He w.aB like 
the ssrpent seising the musk-rat, whieh, 
if liberated, caused blindaess ; but if swal- 
lowed, was like poison. Hnrant and Eana 
Sing took the read to Sojut. They eur- 
KOnnded and drored away the cattle, which 


bronglit the Asoors to the rescue. A 
dreadful strife ensned • the chief of tlie 
Asoors was slain, but the brothers ao^ all 
their kin bedewed the land with their blood. 
This, the aaea of Sojut, was when 1737 
ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword 
and the pestilence ( murri ) (1) united to 
clear the laud. 

“ Soning was the Boodrn of the field ; 
Agra and Delhi trcmblud at his .deeds ; he 
looked on Arung as the waning moon. Tiie 
king Bont an embaBsy to Boning ; it was 
peuee he deBu-ed. He oflered the ninnsub 
of Sat/i Uazari for Ajit, .and wliat dignities 
he might demand for his brethren — tltc 
reatoration of Ajmeer, and to make Soning 
its governor. To the engagement was 
added, ‘ the pun/a is affixed iu ratification of 
this treaty, witnessed by god Almighty.’ (3) 
The Dewan, Assud Khiin, was the negocia- 
tor, and the Aremdi, (3) who whs with 
him, solomroly swore to its maintenance. 
The treaty concluded, the king, whose 
thoughts could not be diverted from Akber, 


(1) Murri, or death personified, is the name for that fearful scourge the spasmodio 
rholsftt morbui. which has caused the loss of so many lives for the last thirteen years 
threughotlt India. It appears to have visited India often, of which we have given a 
frightful record ill the Annals of Mewar in the reign of Dana Raj Sing, in S. 1717 or 
A.D. 1661. (twenty years prior to the period we tieat of), and Orme dcHcrilies it as 
ragingin the Dekhan iu A D. 168A ITicy had likewise a visitation of it within the 
memory of many individuals now living. 

Beganling the nature of this disense, whether epidemic, or contagious, and 
its enre, we are ns ignorant now as the first day of our experience. There have been 
hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none satisfactory. In India, nine 
medical men out of ten, as well as those non-professional, deny its being contagious. 
At Oodipoor, the Rana's only_ eon, hermetically sealed in the palace against contract, 
was the first seized with the disorder : a pretty strong proof that it was from atroospberio 
eOmukUtticatioD. He was also the last man in his father’s dominions likely, tirom pre- 
disposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent of his subjects, 
1 saw him through the disorder. We were afraid to administer remedies to the last heir 
dfBappa Rawnl, but I hinted to Amiini, who was both bard and doctor, that strong doses 
of musk (12 grs. each ) niight be boneuoial. These he had, and I prevented bis having oold 
water to drink : and also ohei king the insensible perspiration by throwing off the head- 
clothes. Nothing but his robust frame and youth made him resiet this toeinendous assailant, 

explanation of the punja — and the treaty which preceded 
this, made by Rana Baj Bing, the fourth article of which stipulates for term, to the miner 
son of Jeswunt. 

, what officer is meant by Aremdi, sent to swear to the good faith 

ftf fh#. kinir • * . o — 
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departed tor tbe Debhan. Aend Khan traa 
left at Ajmeer, and Soning at UuirU. Bat 
Boning was a thorn in the side of Arungzebei 
he bribed the Brahmins, who threw pepper 
into the homa ( burnt sacrifice ) and secure 
for Soning a pleoe in Soortg Miuidald ( the 
mansion of the sun ). The day following 
the treaty, by the incantation of Arong, Son- 
iug was no more. (1) Asoj the 6th, S 1738. 

Aend sent the news to the king. This 
terror being removed, the king withdrew 
his pvi,tya from his treaty, and in joy depart- 
ed for tbe Dekhan. The death of Soning 
ahed gloom and grief over the land. Then 
Moknnd Sing Mairten, eon of Kalian, 
abandoned hie matMuft and joined his 
ennntry's cause. A desperate encounter 
Boun followed with the troops of Aaud 
Khan near Mairta, in which Ajit, the eon 
of Beetnldae, who led the fight, was slain, 
with many of each clan, which gave joy to 
the Asoora, bnt grief to the faithiul Bajpoot; 
on the second day of the bright half of the 
moon of Kartik, S, 1738. 

Prince Azim was left with Aend Khan ; 
Snayet at Jodhpoor ; and their garrisons 
were scattered over the land,a8 their tombs 
( ghor ) every-where attest. The lord of 
Chunipiiwut, Simboo Koompawut, now led 
the Balitores with Ooduug Sing Bukshec, 
and Tejsi, the young son of Doorga, the 
braeelet on the arm of Makadeea^ witii 
Fulteh Sing and Bam Sing, just return 
from placing Akber safety in the Deklian, 
and many otlier valiant Bahtores. (2) They 
spread over the country even to Mewar, 
sacked Poor-Maudil, and slew the governor 
Kasim Khan.” 


thongh they kept the king's laroopa in per- 
petual alarm and kiet them myriadt e( men, 
thinned the tanka of tbe defeaden of Mamot 
who again took reftige in Bn AnvalL Fxwu 
hence, watehing every opporlnnHy, they 
darted on their prey. On one oeeasioa, they 
fell upon the garrison of Jytamn, idiich 
they routed and expelled, or as the ebronkile 
quaintly says, with the year 1739 they 
also fled." At the same time, the post of 
Sojnt wsa carried hy Baejo CSiampawntt 
while the JodawiHs under Bam kept 
their foes in play to the northward, and led 
by Oodi-bhan, attacked the Mirza Nonr AUi 
at Cberaie : " the contest lasted for three 
hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavana hty 
In heaps in the Akhara ; who even abandoar 
ed their Nakarras." 

“After the affiur of jyterun, when 
Oodi Sing Ghapawnt, and Mekhim Kng 
Mairtea were the leaders, they mads a push 
I for Gnaerat, and bad penetrated to Khclr- 
! aloo, when they were attacked, pnrsued, 
and sarronnded in the hills at Baiopur, by 
Syed Hohammod, the Hakim of Giizerat Alt 
night they stood to their arms. In tire 
morning the sword rained and filled tbe cam 
of the Apsaias. Kurruni and Kesuri were 
slain, with Gokuldas Bliatti, with all their 
civil ol&oers, and Bam Sing himself renoun- 
ced life on this day .(3) Bat][the Asoors pnlled 
np the reins, having lost many men. PalU 
was also attseked in the month of Bbadoon 
this year 1739 ; then tlie gams of destrnct 
tion was played witli Nuor Alli, torse 
hundred Buhtores against five hundred of 
tlie king’s troops, which were routed, losing 
their leaders, ITfzuI Khan, after a desper- 
ate struggle. 


These desnltory and bloody aSrays, I 

(1) HU death was said to be effected by incantations, most probably poison. 

(2) Many were ennmerated by ths bardic chronicler, who would deem it sacrilege to 
omit a single name in the page of fame. 

(») He was one of tbe gallant elliefi) who, with Doorga, conveyed prince Akbet to th« 
sanctuary with the Mahrattas, 
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Bulla waa tlie baro wbo drora the Taaan 
from this post. Oodya attacked the Sidi at 
Sojot. Jytarun was again reinforced. In 
Bjaak, Mokhini Sing Stairtea attacked the 
royal post at Mairta, slew Syed Ali, and 
droTo out the king’s troops.” 

' The year 1739 was one of the perpatnal 
conflict, of captures and recaptures, io which 
many parties of twenty and thirty on each 
side fell. They afford numerous examples 
of heroic patriotism, in which Baktore blood 
was lavishly shed ; but while to them each 
warrior was a lose not to be replaced, the 
despot continued to feed the war with fresh 
troops. The Bhattis of Jeaaulmeer came 
forward this year, and nobly shed their blood 
in seconding the efforts of the Bahtoras io 
this patriotic warfare. 

" In 8. 1740, Azim and Aeud Khnn join- 
ed the emperor in the Dekhan, and Enayet 
Khan was left in command at Ajmeer— 
hsing enjoined not to relax the war in Mar- 
war, even with the setting in of the rains. 
Mairwarra afforded a place of rendezvous 
for the Bahtores, 'and security for their 
familiea Here eleven thousand of best 
troops of Enayet invaded the hills to attack 
the united Jodas and Champawuts, who 
retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwar. The 
ancient Mundore, which was occupied by a 
garrison under Khwaja Saleh, was attacked 
by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. 
At Bagrie, a desperate encounter took place 
in the month of Bysak, when Bam Sing 
and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs fell 
with two linndred of their vaasale, slsying 
one thousand of the Moghola The Eurnm- 


sotes and Eoompawuts, under Anop Sing, 
scoured the banka of the Looui, and put to 
the sword the garrisons of Ooetnrroh and 
Gangani. Mokhim, with hie Mairteas, made 
a descent on his patrimonial lands, and drew 
upon him the whole force of its governor, 
Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met him 
on their own native plains. The Yavan pro- 
posed a truce, and at the interview aeeae- 
einated the head of the Mairteas, tidings 
of whose death rejoiced the Shah in the 
Dekhaii. 

“ At the beginning of 1741, neither 
strife nor fear had abated. Soojan Sing led 
' the Bahtores in the south, while Lakha 
Champawut and Eeaar Koompawnt aided 
by the Bhattia and Chohane, kept the gar- 
rison of JodhpnoT in alarm. When Soojan 
was slain, the bard was aent to Singrom, 
who held a muoaub and lands from the 
king i he was imploied to join hie brethernj 
he obeyed, and all collected around 
Singrain. (1) Sewaucha (2) was attacked, 
aod with Bhalotra and Panchhadra were 
plundered ; while the blockaded garrieons 
were unable to aid. An hour before euneet, 
every gate of Maroo was shut. The Aeoors 
bad the etrong-holds in their power : but 
the plaine resounded with the An (3) of 
Ajit. Oudi-bhan, with hie Jodawute, ap- 
peared before Bhedrajoon ; he assulted the 
foe and captured his gune and treasure. An 
attempt from Jodhpoor made to recapture 
the trophies, added to the triumph of the 
Jodo. 

*' Poordil Eban (4) held Sewanoh ; and 
Nabur Ehan Mewatti, Eunari. To attack 


(1) We are not informed of what clan he was, or hie rank, which must have been 
high. 

(2) The tract so called, of which Sewsnoh is the capitsL 

(3) Oath of allegiance. 

, (4) It is almost superfluous to remark, even to the more English reader, that when- 

ever he meet the title ATAan, it iiidioatcs a Mahomedae ••and that of Sfng (lion) a Bajpoot. 
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l^em, the Cbanipawata oonvened at UokaUir. 
Their thirst for vengeiinoo redonbled all the 
tidings that Noor Alii hud abdueted two 
^ottiig women of the tribe of Assani. Butna 
led the Bahtores j they reached Kunari and 
engaged Poordil Khan, who was put to the 
eword with six hwudred of his men. The 
Batitoies left one hundred in the field thnt 
day, the ninth of Clieyt. The Aiirza (1) 
«o sooner heard of this defeat than he fled 
towards Tliodn, with the Asuani duiusela, 
gazing e» Ha mangoet «a they ripened, and 
having reached Koochal, he euciiiiiped. 
Siibul Sing, the son ef Aiukarn, heard it; he 
took his opium, and thonnh the Aliiza was 
surrounded by pillais, the dagger of Ais- 
kuru’s son reached his heart ; but the 


Shatti (t) was out in pieces. The roods 
were now impassable ; the Thanai (3) of 
the Tarsus were reduced to great straits. 

“ The year 1742 commenced with the 
slaughter of the king’s garrison at Sambhur 
by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts ; (4) while 
from Qodwar the chiefs made incursions to 
the gates of Ajroeer. A battle took place 
at Mairta, where the Bahtores were defeat* 
ed and dispersed ; but in revenge Singraia 
burned tht. suburbs ofJodbpour, and then 
came to Dbtxiiiara, where once morn the 
clans aRsembled. They marched, invested 
Jhalore, when Beliarri, left without succour, 
was oompelled to capitulate, and the gate of 
honour ( Dkcrmadviart ) was left open to 
him. And thus ended 1742. 


(1) ffoor Alii. Mirsa is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

(2) As a Shstti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assani damsels, thus 
abdueted by the Mirsa, wore of his own race. 

(3) Garrisons and military posts. 

(4) These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroo. 



CHAPTEB Vni. 

The ttan» petition to tee the young RaJa.—DoorJun of KotaH joint the 
Rahtore caute . » They proceed to Aboo. — Are introduced to Jjit, who it 
conveyed to Aiwa, and tnakee a tour to all the ehiefiainthipt.—Contterna- 
Hon of Arungeehe. — He eett up a pretender to Jodhpoor.- The Rahtoret 
and Harat drive the Impenaliett from Manear%— They carry the war 
tthroad.^Storm of poor Mandil. — The Hara prince slain. — Doorgadat 
retumt from the Rekhan.— Defentt Sefi Khan, governor of Ajmeer, who 
it ditgractd by the king, —Sefi Khan attempt t to circumvent A jit by negocia- 
tion.—Sis failure and disgrace.— Rebellion in Jdewar.— The Rahtores 
iUpport the Rana — Anmgzebe negoeiates for the daughter of prince Akber 
left in Manoar. — Ajit again driven for refuge into the hills. — Affair at 
Beyipur . — Success of the Rahtores. — Arungzebe^s apprehension for his 
grand-daughter. — The Rana sends to coconut to Ajit, who proceeds to 
Oodipoor, and marries the Ranu't niece. — Negotiations for peace renewed. 
— Terminate. — The surrender of the princess.— Jodhpoor restored. — Magna- 
nimity of Doorgadat.— Ajit lakes possession.— A jit again driven from kis 
capital, — Afflictions of the Hindoo race. — A ion born to Ajit, named Abhye 
Sing, — His horoscope. — Battle of Droonara. — The viceroy of Lahore 
passes through Marwar to Guzerat, — Death of Arungzebe. — Diffuses joy. 
—Ajit attacks Jodhpoor.— Capitulation. — Dispersion and massacre of the 
hing’e troops,— Ajit resumes his dominions.— Azim, with the title of 
Bahadur Shah, mounts the throne.— Battle of Agra, — The king prepares to 
invade Marwar, —Arrives at Ajmeer. — Proceeds to Bai Bilaru.— Sends an 
embassy to Ajit, who repairs to the imperial camp.— Reception,— Treacher- 
ous conduct of the emperor. — Jodhpoor surprised — Ajil forced to accompany 
the emperor to the Dekhan.— Discontent of the Rajas.— They abandon the 
king, and join Rana Umra at Oodipoor. — Triple alliance.— Ajit appears 
before Jodhpoor, which capitulates on honourable terms. — Ajit undertakes 
to reptaae Raja fey Sing on the gadi of Amber. — Battle of Sambhur, 
Ajit victorious.— Amber abandoned to Jey Sing. — Ajit attacks Bikaneer. 
—Redeems Nagore.— The Rajas ilsreatened by the king,— Again unite, 
—The king repairs to Ajmeer,— The Rajas join him.— Receive firmans 
for their dominions.— Ajil makes a pilgrimage to Curukhetra.—Beftec- 
Hons on the thirty years* war waged by the Rahtores against the empire 
for independence.— Eulogium on Doorgadas. 

•* In the year 1743, the Cbampawute, Koom* I gntee, and all the aBBembled clans of Maroo, 
pawuts, Oodavruts, Mairteos, Jodas, Rurnm- ! becam. . .<ipatient to see tbeir eorereign. 
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They lent for the Kbeeehie Mokund, and 
prayed that they might but behold him ; but 
the faithful to hia trust replied. “ He,(l) who 
ooiifined him to me, is yet in the Dekhnu." 
— “ Without the sight of onr Lord, bread 
and water have no flavour.*' Mokund could 
not withstand their suit The Hara prince 
Doorjun Sal, having come to their aid with 
one thousand horse from Kotiih, (2) they 
repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on the 
last day of Cheyt 1743, they saw their 
prince. “ As the lotos expands at the ann- 
baam, so did the heart of each Bahtore at 
the sight of their infant sovereign ; they 
drank his looks, even ns the papiya in the 
month Asoj sips drops of amrita {ambrosia) 
from the Champa. (3) Theie were present, 
Oodi Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokund 
Sing, and N.ihnr, son of Hiiree, all 
Cbampawuts, Baj Sing, Jiiggut Sing, 
Samuut Sing, of the Oodawiits ; — Bam Sing, 
Futteh Sing, and Kesuri, Koompawnta 
There was also the Ooliur chief of pure 
descent, (4) besides the Kheechi Mokund, 
the Puiahit, the Pmihar, end tlie Jain 
priest, Tati Oyan, Beejy ; In a fortunate 
hour, Ajit became known to the world. 
The Hara Bao fiist made his salutation ; 
he was followed by all Marwar with ofiei- 
ings of gold, pearls, and liorses. 

•* Eriayet conveyed the tidings to Ainng 
Shah ; the Asoor chief said to the kiug, 
' if without a head, so long they had comba- 
ted him, whit could now be expected ?’ he 
demanded reinforcements. 


" In triumph they conveyed the joaog 
B>ija to Ahws, whose ehief made the 
badhoo (5) with pearls, and presented him 
with horses ; here he was entertained, and 
here they prepared the teska dour. Thence, 
taking Baepur, Bilara, and fiaroonda in his 
way, and receiving the homage and nuzura 
of their chiefs, he repaired to Asope, whore 
be was entertained by the head of the 
Eoompawuta. From Aaope be went to 
the Bhatti fief of Lowairoh ; thence to 
Beall, the chief abode of the Mairteas } 
thence to Eewusir, of the Eurumsotea. 
Each chief entertained their young lord, 
around whom all the elans gathered. 
Then he repaired to Ealoo, the abode of 
Pabhoo Bao Dhandul, (6) who came forth 
with all his hands ; and at lengtlt he reaeli' 
ed Poknrn, where he was joined by 
Doogadas from the Dekhan, the 10th of 
Bhadoon 1744. 

“ Euayet Ehan was alarmed. He assem- 
bled a numerous array to quell tbia fresh 
tumult, but death pounced npon him. The 
king wae afBicted thereat. He tried another 
stratagem, and set np a pretended son of 
Jeswunt styled Mohammed Shah, and ofier- 
ed Ajit the munsub of five lliousand to 
submit to bis authority. The pretender 
also died ns he set out for Jodbpoor, and 
Sujait Khali was made the governor of 
Marwar in the place of Knayet. Kow the 
Bahtores and Harae united, having cleared 
Maruo of their foes, attacked them in a 
foreign laud. The garrisons of Maldura 


(1) Meaning Doorgadas. 

(21 His principal objeet was to mari'y the daughter of Sujaun Sing Champawut, the 
sister of the brave Mokund Sing, often mentioned in the chronieje. The Kotah prince 
dared not, according to every Kajpoot maxim of gallantry, refuse his aid on such occasion; 
but the natural bravery and high mind of Uoorjnn Sal required no stimulus. 

(3) The Hindu poot says the Fapiya bird becomes intoxicated with the flowera. 

(4) A name now lost. 

(.1) Waving a brass vesiel, filled with pearls, round his head. 

(6) Pabhoo Bao Bahtore 4" immortalued by the aid of his lance on this occasion ; 
he was of the aucicut chivaliy v.-^aroo, and still held his allodial domau. 
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and Poor Uandil were put to ibe iword, 
and here the Bara prince vaa billed by a 
oannoa cfaot, in leading the atorm. Here 
tiiey levied eight thonaaod mobure in 
contribution imd returned to Marvar, while 
the civil officen and Parohiti made eollee- 
tione in hie conntiy; and thoe passed 1744. 

The year 1746 commenced with pro* 
poaali from Snjait Khan tn bold Marwar in 
farm ; he promined onedourth of all traiieit 
daties if the Bahtores would reepect fureigu 
oommeree ; to thie they agreed. The ann 
of Knayet left Jodhpoor for Delhi ; he had 
reached BoinwaJ, but waa overtaken by the 
Joda Hurnat, who released him both of 
wives and wealth. Tlie Khan fled to the 
Gnchwahas for shelter, Snjah Beg, who left 
Ajmeer to release him, fared no better ; he 
waa attacked, defeated, and plundered by 
Hekandas Champawut, 

“In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of 
Ajmeer : Doorga determined to attack him. 
The Hakim took post in the pass which 
defends the road ) there Doorga assailed 
him, and made him fly to Ajmeer. The 
tidings reached the king ; he wrote to the 
Khan, if he discomfited Doorcadas, he wooM 
raise him over all the khans of the empire ; 
if he failed, he ehonld send him brace1et8,(l) 
and order Sujait from Jodhpoor to supersede 
him. Sefi, before abandoning hie trust, 
tried to retain liis honours b) the circutu- 
ventlon of Ajit. He addressed a letter to 
him, saying he held the imperial suiiund 
for the restoration of his paternal domains, 
but that, as the king's repiesentative, be 
must come and receive it. Ajit marched at 
the ,head of twenty thoosand Bahtores, 
sending in advance Mokund Champawut to 
observe whether any treachery was contem- 
plated. The snore was discovered and 
reported to Ajit, as he arrived at the foot 


of the pass beyond the mountains. ' Let ns, 
however, have a sight of Ajidoorg as we 
are so near,’ said the young prince, ' and 
noeive the complimeitts of the khan,' They 
Utuved on towards the mty, and Sefi Khau 
had no alternative but to pay bis obeisance 
to Ajit. To enjoy bis distress, one said, 
‘ let ns fire the city,’ The Hakim sat trem' 
bliiig for its safety and his own ; be 
brought forth jewels and horses, which lie 
presented to Ajit. 

“ In 1743, the troubles ro-commenced in 
Hewar. Prince Umra rebelled against bis 
father, Rana Jey Siug, and was joined by 
all bis chiefs. The Baua fled to Oodwar, 
and at Ganorah cullected a force, which 
Umra prepared to attack. The Riina deman- 
ded sacuuur of the Bahtores, aud all the 
Mairtess hastened to relieve him ; aud snun 
after Ajit sent Doorgadas iiud Bugnaii, 
with Riumull Joda, and, the eight ranks of 
Bahtores’ to espouse the father’s cause. 
But the Chondawuts and Suktnwute, the 
Jhalas and Choliana ; rather than admit 
foreign inleifercnce in their qiuirrel, 
thongiit it better to effect a reoonciilialion 
between father and son ; and thus Baua was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of his 
throne. 

“ The yeiT 1749 passed in negotiation to 
obtain the dangliter of prince Akber, left in 
charge of Doorgadas, for wliose honour 
Aiungzebe was alarmed, as Ajit was reach* 
ilig nitiiiliood ; Naraynd.is Jfoolmbi was the 
medium of negotiation, aud Sefi Khan 
caused all liostiiitieB to cease while it 
lasted. 

“ In 1760, the Mooslem governors of 
Jodhpoor, Jlialore, and Sewanoh, coiribined 
their forces against Ajit, who was again 
compelled to retreat to the mountains. 
Akho, the Balia, received their attack, but 


(1) A mnrit of centempt. 
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w«a defeated ia the month of Mai;h. 
Another combat was hastened by the winton 
slaairhtar of a taitdk, (1) when the Hakim 
of Cliank, with all his train were made 
prisoners at Mukulsir by the Ghampawat 
Mokundas. 

‘‘ To such straits were the Mooelerna put 
in 1761, that many districts paid ehovth, 
others tribute, and many tired of this 
incessant warfare, and unable to conquer 
their bread, took service with the Baiitores. 
This year, Kasim Khan and Lnshkur Khan 
marched against Ajit, who took post at 
Beojipur. Doorsra’s sun led the onset, and 
the Khan was defeated. With each year of 
Ajit grew the hopes of the Bahtores ; while 
Arungzebe was afflicted at each month’s 
growth of his gra nd-danghter. He wrote to 
Sujnit, the Hskim of Jodhpoor, to secure his 
honour at whatever cost • his applications 
for Akber’s daughter were unwearied. 

“This year the coco-nut studded with 
gems (2), two elephants and ten steeds all 
richly caparisoned, were sent by the Bana 
to affianie the daughter of his younger 
brother, Ouj Sing, to Ajit. The present 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the 
prince of the Bahtores repaired to Oodipiir, 
where the nnptials were solemnized. In 
Asar he ag.ain married at Deolah. (3) 

In I7fi3. negotiations were renewed 
through Doorgadas, and the protracted res- 


toration of the tultani obtained the seat of 
his snoestora for the Jbdaui. Doorga waa 
offered for himself the mnosnb of five 
thousand, which he refused ; be preferred 
that Jlialore, Sewancbf, SanOhore, and 
Therand, should revert to his country. Even 
Amng admired the honourable and distin* 
guished treatment of tiis grand-danghter. 

In Pos 1767 (4), Ajit regained possession 
of his anoestral abode : on his reaching Jodh* 
poor he slew a buffalo at each of its five 
gates. The Shahsada Sooltan led the way 
Sujait being dead. (B) 

“ In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on 
Jodhpoor, and Ajit made Jhalore his abode. 
Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some 
the Bana whose hopes were on Eklinga 
alone ; while the lord of Amber lerved the 
king in the Dekhan. The enormities of the 
Asoors had reached their height ; the saored 
kine were sacrificed even at Mathoora, 
Pryag, and Okamandel ; the Jogis and Byra- 
gis invoked heaven for protection, bnt 
iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were everywhere offered 
np to heaven to cleanse the laud from 
the iniquities of the barbarians. (6J 
In this year, the month of Magh 1769, the 
Mittum Laggun ( the ‘ sun in Gemini ’ ), a 
son was b"rn of the Chohani, who was called 
Abhye Sing. ( See end of this chapter, p. 
65, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 


(1) One of those pampered bulla, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by every one. 

(2) The coon, the symbol of a marriage officer. 

(3) Fertabgurh Deolab, a small principality grown out of Mewar. 

(4) I cannot now call to mind whether this break of four years in the chronicle of 
the hard Kutmidhan occurs in the original, or that in translating I left the hiatus from 
their being nothing interesting therein. The tyrant was now fully occupied in the Dekhan 
wars, and the Bajpoots bad time to breathe. 

(6) This Shahzada must have been prince Azim, who was nominated viceroy of 
Gnzerat and Marwar. 

(6) This record of the manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which the Hindoo 
nation irro med, is quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remonstrance addressed by 
Bana Boj Sing to Arungzcbe. — Set - — ^ I. 
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“ In 1761, Euaoph was inperioJ«d by 
MoonhiJ Kooli M Hakim ct Jodhpoor. Ou 
Ilia arrival ha pieaented the royal annnod 
for Hte reatomtion of Mairta to Ajit, Enoaul 
Sing, the Mairtea A'mor, with the Dliandul 
Gobiudaa, were ordered to take the charge, 
which incenaed the ton of Iiidur, ( Mohkim 
Sing), who deemed hie faithful service da- 
ring hia minority overlooked by this prefer^ 
enoe. He wrote to the king to nominate 
him to the command of Marwar, and that 
he would fulfil hia charge to the satisfaction 
both of Hindu and Moslem. 

" In 1761, the star of the foe began to 
decline. Moorahid Kooli, the Mogul, was 
relieved by Jaffier Khan. Mokhim’s letter 
waa intercepted. He had turned traitor to 
hia prince, and joined the king's troops. 
Ajit marched against them ; he fought them 
at Droonara : the king's troops were defeat- 
ed, and the rebel Eendawnt was slain. This 
was in 1768. 

In 1763, Ibrahim Khan the king’s lieute- 
nant (1) at Iiahore, passed tliroa'^li Marwar 
to relieve A aim in the vice-royalty of 
Guzerat. On the second day of Cbeit, the 
obscure half of the moon, the joyfnl tidincs 
arrived of the death of the king. (S) On 
the fifth, Ajit took to hone ; he reached the 
town of Joda, and eacrificed to the gatee, 
but the Aeoors feared to face him. Some 
hid their faces in fear, while others fled. 
The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended to 
the halls of his ancestors. 'The wretched 
Yavans, now abandoned to the infuriated 
Hajpoots emarting under tweuty-six years 
of misery, found no mercy. In hopeless 
despair they fled, and the wealth which they 


had amassed by extortion and oppression, 
returned to enrich the proprietor. The bar- 
barians, in turn, were made captive ; they' 
fought, were slaughtered and diepereed. 
Some sought stma ( sanctuary ), and found 
it ; even the barbarian leader himself threw 
fear to the winds in tiie unconcealed sanc- 
tuary of the Koompawut. But the triumph 
of the Hindu was complete, when, to escape 
from perdition, their flying foes invoked 
Seeta-Bam and Uurgovind, begging their 
bread in the day, and taking to their heels 
at night. The chaplet of the Moolla served 
to count the name of Bana, and a handful 
of gold was given to have their beards re- 
moved (3). Nothing but the despair and 
flight of the ‘ Mlelcha’ was heard through- 
out Moordhur. Mairta was evacuated, and 
the wounded Mohkim fled to Nagore. 
Sojut and palli were regained, and the land 
returned to the Jodani. Jodgurh waa puri- 
fied from the contaminatione of the barbarian 
with the water of the Gauges and the sacred 
Tuolei, and Ajit received the tituk of sover- 
eignty . 

Then Azim marched from the eoutti and 
Moazim from the north. At Agra a mighty 
battle for empire t"ok place between the 
two Asoors, but Allura (4) prevailed and 
got the throne. The tidinge soon reached 
the king, that Ajit had plundered iiis armies 
in Maroo and taken posaession of the 
‘ cuMon ' of his father. 

The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, 
the King had no repose : he formed an army 
and came to Ajmeer. 'i'lien Huridas, the son 
of Bugwan, witli the Ouhur and Mangaiea 
chiefs (5), and Butna the leader of the 


(1) He is called the Samdi, or ‘ son-in-law of the king.’ 

(3) 6th Cheit S. 1763. llie 28th Zekud. 

(3) The Bajpoots gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the Mooslcms. 

(4) Shah Allum who assumed the title of Bahadur Idbah, on mounting the throne. 

(8) The Maugslee is a branch of the Gheloteg^ jpvercd from the original stem in the 
teign of Bappa Bawul oleTcn centuries ago. 
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OodawntB, with eig'ht hundred of their clan, 
entered tlie sastle and swore to Ajit, that 
whatever might be his intentions, they were 
resolved to maintain the caitle to the death. 
The royal army encamped at Bai Btlara, 
and Ajit prepared for the storm ; but the 
King was advised to try peaceful arts, and 
an overture was made, and the messenger 
was sent back to the King accompanied by 
Nahtir Khan. The emba«sy returned bear- 
ing the royal firman to Ajit ; but before ha 
would accept it, he said he would view the 
royal army, and on the first day of Plialgoon 
he left the hill of Joda and reached Beeail- 
pur. Here he was received by a deputation 
from the King, headed by Sujait Khan, son 
of the Khankhanan, accompanied, by the 
Biija of Badoria and Bao Boodh Sing of 
Boondi : — tho place of meeting was Peeper. 
That night passed in adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn be marched 
forward at the head of all the men of 
Maroo ; and at Anundpur the eyes of the 
king of the barbarians ( Mleteha ) fell on 
those of the lord of the earth. He gave 
him the title of Ty Bahadur. (I) But fate 
decreed that the city of Joda was coveted 
by the king ; by stealth be sent Mairab 
Khan to take possession, accnnipained by 
the traitor Mohkim. Ajit burned with rage 
when he heard of this treachery, but he was 
compelled to dissimulate and accompany 
Allnm to the Dekhan, and to servo under 
Ksmbuksh. Jey Sing of Amber (2) was 
also with the king and had a like cause for 


disomitent, a royal garrison being plaoed in 
Amber, and the gadi of the Baja bestowed 
on his 'younger brother, Beejoy Sing. UTow 
the army rolled on like a sea overflowing its 
bouniis. As soon as the king crossed the 
Nerbudda, the Rajas executed their 
designs, and without saying a word, at the 
head of their vassals retrograded to Rajwam. 
They repaired to Oodipoor, and were reoeir* 
ed by Bana Qmra with rejoicing and distinc- 
tion, who advanced to conduct them to his 
capital. Seated together, the ehaori Waving 
over their heads, they appeared like the 
Triuna, (3) Bramhn, Vishnu and Mahesa. 
From this hour the fortunes of the Asoors 
ennk, and virtue again began to shew 
berself. (4) From Oodipoor the twp Bajss 
passed to Marwar, They reached Abwa, 
and here the Cliampawnt Singram, son of 
Oodibhan, spread foot-carpet {pug-moaada ) 
for his lord. 

*' The montb of Sawan 1766 set in, and 
the hopes of the Asoor expired. Mairab 
was in oonsternation when be heard that 
Ajit bad returned to bis native land. On 
the 7tb tlie ball of Joda was surrounded by 
thirty thousand Rabtores. On the 12th the 
gate of honour was thrown open to Mairab ; 
he had to thank the son nf Aisknrn (6) for 
his life. He was allowed an honourable 
retreat, and Ajit once more entered the 
capital of Maroo. 

“ Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of 
the Soor Sagnr ; but a prince without a 
country, he was unhappy. But as soon as 


(1) ‘ The warrior’s sword.' 

(2) This is the Mirta Raja, Jey Sing;— the posterior Jey Sing had epithet 
Sowae. 

(3) Tri-anga, the triple-bodied, or tri-murti. 

(4) The bard of maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage which 
took place on this occasion of the Bajpoot triple alliance. 

(6) Doorgadass, who recomn.'. the acceptance of the proffered capitulation. 
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Ihe raim were puted, Ajmal, the lenetaary 
of the Caehwaha, proposed to reinstate him 
In Amber, When ooti joined they had 
reached Ifairta, Agra and Delhi trembled. 
When they arrived at Ajmeer its governor 
Bonght tima with the saint (I), and paid 
the contribntions demanded. Then, like 
the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur ; and 
here the vassals of Amber repaired from ail 
iquarters to the standard of their lord. With 
twelve tbonaaud men, the Syed advanced 
along the edge of the ealt lake, to encounter 
Ajmal. The Koompawut led thechnrge, a desi- 
perate battle ensned ; Huesein, with sixthnns* 
and men, lay on the field, while the rest took 
to flight and sought refuge in the castle (2). 
His lieotenant, the Purihor, ehi^ 
pandao (3), here fell into the hands of 
Ajit : he then fait he had recovered Mnn- 
dore. On intelligence of this history, the 
Asoors abandoned Amber, and having 
placed a garrison in Sambhur, in the month 
of Megair, Ajit reetored Joy Sing to Am- 
ber, and having prepared to attack 
Bikaneer. Ajit committed the adminigtratioa 
of all civil affairs to the faithful Baghunath 
Bindarri, with the title of Dewau. He was 
well qualified, both from his experience 
in civil affairs and fiom his valour as a 
soldier. 


In Bhadoon of the year 1706, Aruiigaebs 
put to death Kambukeh (4), and Jay Sing 
entered into negotiations with the king, 
Ajit now Went againat Nagore ; but Induf 
Sing being without resource, came forth and 
embraced Ajii’e feet, who beatowed Ladnoo 
Upon him as a heritage. But this satisfied 
not him who had been the lord of Hagore, 
and Indur carried his comphiints to Delhi. (5) 
The king was enraged — hia threats reached 
the Bajaa, who deemed it eafo again to re- 
unite. They met at Eoleo near Didwanah, 
and the king soon after reached Ajmeer. 
Thence he sent bis firmans and the punja as 
terms to fiiendehip to the Rajas ; Natiur 
Khan, t^elah of the king, was the bearer. 
They were accepted, and on the 1st Assar 
both the Rajas repaired to Ajmeer, Here the 
king received them gracioualy, in Ihe face of 
the world ; to Ajit he presented the ennnud 
of the Nine Castles of Maroo, and to Jey Sing 
that of Amber. Having taken leave of the 
king, the two Rajas went on the purbh to the 
sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they separa- 
ted for their respective domains, and Ajit 
reached Jodhpoor in Sawun 1767. In this 
year he married a Qor Rani, and thus 
quenched the fend caused by Arjoon, who 
slew Umra Sing in the Aumkbns, (6) Then 
he went on a pilgrimage to Curukbet,' the 


(1) The shrine of Khwaja Kootub. 

(2) Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was 
bonght by the combined Rajpoots of the alliance. 

(3) Pandoo is the squire, the shield-bearer, of the Rajpoots. 

(4) Kambuksh was (he child of the old age of the tyrant Aransebe, by a Rajpoot 
princess. He appesrs to have held him in more afiPection than any of iiis other aoiis, as 
Lis letter on liis death-bed to him testifies. 

(6) Indur Sing was the son of (Iffiri, the eldest brother of Jeswnnt, and the father 
of klohkim, who being disappointed of the government of Mairto, deserted to the king. 

(6) This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Bajpoot character. Umra, elder brother of Jeswnnt, was banished from Marwar, lost 
his oirth-rii;ht, and was afterwards slain at court, as already related. His son, Indur 
-fifing, and grandson Mobkim, from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the 
king, never forgot their title as elder branch of the family, and eternally ountested their 
claim against Ajit. Still, as a Rahtore, he was bound .to avenge the injuries of a Bahtore, 
even though his personal foe.— Singuliir inooosistei I 
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field bt buttle of the Mababhuret, And made 
bia ablutioue in tlie feimtain of Bhiama (I)- 
Thua 1767 puaaed away. 

Here let ua tor a wbiiO) anapend the 
narrative of the chronicler, and take a 
retroapective glancC At the traneactiona 
of the Ralitnrea, from the year 1737, the 
period of Baja Jeswant’e death at Cabal, 
to the reaturation of Ajit, presenting; a 
coiitiiiuoiie conflict of thirty years' duration. 
In vain might we search the annals of any 
other nation fur snub inflexible devotion 
(IS marked the Balitore character through 
this period of strife, during which, to use 
their own phrase, “ hardly a chieftain died 
on his pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patiiotism read the 


Cd 


rhde ohroahile of thie thirty yeAhs’ war ; 
let them compare it with that of ahty other 
eoantry, and do jaetiee to the magnaei- 
moua Bujpobt. ‘Hiis narndiive, the simplicity 
of which is the beet voucher for its authen* 
ticity, presehts an tininterrul>ted record of 
patiiotism arid dieinteiOeted lOyAlty. It 
was a period when the sacrifice of these 
principles Was rewarded by the tyrant king 
with the highest honours of the state ; nor 
are we witliont instances of the temptation 
being too stiong to be withstood : bdt they 
are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more 
pleasing colouts, the virtues of the tribe 
which spnrned the attempts at seduction. 
What a splendid example is the heroio 
Ooorgndas of all that cuustittttes the glory 


(1) There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, the 
Troad of Bsjasthan,, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warlike 
liajpoot. The emperor Bahadur Shah was desirous to visit this scene of the exploits of 
the heroes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his Bajpnotani queen, or bis mother, 
also of this race. He was seated under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named 
after the great leodek of the Curus, his queen by his side, surrounded by leanatt to hide 
them from profane eyes, when a vulture perched upon the tree with a Mne in its heak, 
which falling in the fountain, the bird set up a scieom of laughter. The king looked up 
in astonishment, which was greatly increased when the vulture addressed him in human 
accents, saying, ” that in a former birth sho was a Jbpini, and was in tlie field of tlanghter 
of the yreat mar, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of one of its mighty 
warriors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm was encumbered with 
a mnderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet. Were (ct thirteen brilliant symbols 
or Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the bracelet, which fell into the 
fountain, and it was this awakened coincidence which had caused “ the scream of 
laughter.” We must suppose that this, ihe paMiara of the field of slaughter, spoke 
Sanscrit or its dialect, interpreted by bis Bajpoot queen. Instantly the pioneers, were 
commanded to clear the fountain and behold the relic of the Mababharat, with the 
symbolic embteiiiH of the god all-perfect ! and so large were they, that the emperor re- 
marked they would answer excellently well for ' slaves of the carpet.’ The Hindu prlncea 
then present, among whom were the Bajas Ajit and Jey Sing, were shocked at this levity 
and each entreated of the king one of the phallic symbolls. The Mirsa Baja obtained 
two and both are yet a Jeypoor, one in the Temple of Silla Devi, * the other in that 
of Govinda. Ajit had one, still preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Oirdhari at 
Jodhpoor._ My old tutor and friend, the yati Gyanchandia who told the story while he read 
the ctironicles as I translated them, has olten seen and made homage to all the three 
relics There is one, ha believed, at Boondi nr'Ecitab, and the Rana by some means obtained, 
another. They are of pure rock crystal, and as each weighs some pounds there must 
have been giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one armlet. 
Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the Cams, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajax could 
have lifted. My venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not chose to dissent 
from tlie general belief, for man, he said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated since 
the heroic ages, and was rapidly approximating to the period, the immediate forerunner 
of a universal renovation, when only dwarfs would creep over the laud. 

* The gdotfets of arms, their Fillos. 
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of the Rajpoot I Valoar, loyalty, intogtity, 
combined with prndenee ia all the diffleul* 
ties which aarronnded him, are qualities 
whioh entitle him to the admiration which 
his memory oontinues to enjoy. The 
temptations held out to him were aimost 
irresistible : not merely the gold, which he 
and thousands of his brethren wonid alike 
have spnmed, bat the splendid offer of 
poorer in the proffered 'mnnsnb of fire 
thousand,' which would at once have lifted 
him from his vassal oondition to an 
•quality with the princes and chief nobles 
of the land. Doorga hod, indeed, but to 
name his reward ; but as the bard justly 
nays, he wsa * anolac,’ beyond all price, 

' onoho,' unique. Note even revenge, so 
dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside from 
the dictates of true honour. The foul aasas- 
nination of his brother, the brave Soning, 
effected through his enemies, made no 
alteration in his humanity whenever the 
chance of war placed his fue in his power ; 
and in this, his policy seconded his virtue. 
His chivalrous conduct, in the extrication 
of prince Akber from inevitable deatruotion 
bod he fallen into hia father’a hands, was 
only tnrpassed by his gsnerous and delicate 
behaviour towards the prince’s family, which 
was left in his care, forming a marked 
opntraat to that of the enemies of his faith 


on similar oooaaiona. The virtue of the 
grand-daughter of Amngzebe, in the aano* 
tnary stVno ^ of Droonara (1) waa in far 
better keeping than in the trebly-walled 
harem of Agra, Of hia energetic mind, and 
the 'control he exerted over those of his 
confiding brethren, what a proof ia given, in 
hia preeerving the secret of tho’abode of his 
prince throughont the six first years of his 
infancy { But, to conclude onr eulogy in 
the words of their bard : he has reaped the 
immortality destined for good deeds ; his 
memory is cherished, his actions are the 
theme of constant praise, and his pictnra 
on his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is 
familiar amougat the collectiona of portraits 
of Rajpootans. 

But there waa not a clan, or family, that 
did not produce men of worth in this protrac- 
ted warfare, which incited constant emula- 
tion : and the bards of each had abundant 
materials to emblazon the pages of their 
chronicles. To the recollection of these, 
their expatriated descendants allude in the 
memorial of their hardships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last 
lineal descendant of the prince, whose 
history, has just been narrated. We now 
resume the narrative in the language of 
the cbroniole. 


(1) Doorga's fief on the Looni. 
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In tbe janam-patri, boroaeopa of Abhya Slug the Ath, 7th, Stb. lOth, lltbi 
and ISth bonaee denote the daatinies of the heir of Ajit In the 1th ire have 
the monster Sakoo, the author of eolipeee. Of the 7th| ot honee of heirs, the moon and 
Veens here taken possession ; of the 8th, or house of strife, the Bun and Heronry, In the 
10th is J^etoo, brother of JSakoo, both eigne of eril portent. Mars rides in the bonse of fate, 
while Saturn and J upiter are together in the abode of sorereignty. Like that of every 
man, living the horoscope of the heir of Haroo is filled with good and evil ; oould the 
Jotitki, or astrological seer, have put the parricidal sign in the honse of destiny, he might 
have claimed some merit for superior intelligence. Those who have ever consulted any 
works on this foolish persnit, will observe that the diagrams of the European astrologers 
are exact copies of the Hindn, in proof of which 1 have inserted this : to trace darkness 
as well 08 light from the Eaet I 





CBAPTEfi XX. 


AjH e6mm»»d«i to r*duee Nahn and tie rebeli of the Sewatae meuntaing. •» 
The emperor die».~~Ciril wara.—Jjk nominated viceroy of Guzerat.-^ 
4jii eommanded to send his son to court.— Daring attack on the chief of 
Hggore, who is stain.— JHeia/iated,— Tie king’s army imvades Marwar,— 

■ Jodhpoor invested- — Terms. — Abhya Sing sent to court. — AjU proceeds to 
Delhi.— Cootesces with the Syed ministry of the king . — Gives a daughter 
in marriage to the emperor.— Returus to Jodhpoor.— Repeal of the Jezeya.— 
Ajit proceeds to his vieeroyalty of Guzerat . — Settles the prmsinee.— 
Worships at Dwarica.— Returns to Jodhpoor.— The Syeds summon him to 
court. — The splendour of his train. — Leagues with the Syeds.— The emperor 
visits Ajit. — Fortenta.—Husein Alii arrires from the Dehhan.— Conster- 
nation of the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit. — Ajit blockades the palace 
with his Raluores.—The emperor put to death.— Successors,— Mohammed 
Shah. — He marches against Amber.— Its Raja claims sanctuary with Ajif, 
— Obtains the grant of Ahmedahad.— Returns to Jodhpoor.— Ajit unites his 
daughter to the Prince of Amber.— The Syede assassinated.— Ajif warned 
of his danger, ~ Seizes on Ajmeer. - Slays the governor.— Destroys the 
mosques, and re-establislws the Hindu rites —Ajit declares his independence^ 
—Coing in his own name.— Establishes weights and measures, and his own 
courts of justice.— Fixes the gradations of rank amongst his chiefs.— The 
Imperialists invade Marwar.— Abhya Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtorea 
to oppose them.— The king's forces decline battle.— The Rahtorea, ravage 
the Imperial provinces. — Abhya Sing obtains the surname of ‘ Dhonknl, ' or 
exterminator. — Returns to Jodhpoor. — Battle of Sambhur.—Ajit gives 
Sanctuary to Cuoramun J at, founder of Bharatpur. — The emperor put 
himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the defeat of Samhhur . — 
Ajmeer invested. — Its defence. — Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmeer.— Abhya 
Sing proceeds to the imperial camp.— His reception.— HU arrogant bear- 
ing.— Murder of Ajit bg his son.— Infidelity of the hard,- Blank leaf 
of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of this event.— Extract from that chronicle. 
-Funeral, rites.— Six queens and fifty-eight concubines determine to 
become ?in\.\z.—Expostuhtious of the Nazir bards, and purohits.— They fail. 
—Precession. — Rite concluded. — Reflections on Ajil's life and history. 

“In 1768 Ajit wag sent against Nahn his ablntions, and in the spiing he relnnied 

and the chiefs of the snowy mountains, to Jodlipoor. 

whom he reduced to obedience. Thence “ In ' 39 Shah Allnm went to lieavon. 

he went to the Ganges, where he pcrfoiuied The torch of discoid was lighted by his sons, 



amkaub of uarwas. 




Vitb which they fired their own dwelUag. 
Arim Ooshawn was elain, and the amhrelle 
of royalty wared over the head of Msir-oo> 
deeu. Ajvt seat the Rind>irri BUimsi to 
the presence, who retnnwd with the sannud 
of the viceroyalty of Quserat. lu the month 
of Megsir 1709^ he prepared an army to take 
poseersion of the S<itra-»ehat (1), when 
fi-esh diseensioBS broke out in the house of 
the Chaaitai. The Qyeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, 
and Feroohsear became kine. Zoolfeoar 
Kh'tn was pmt to death, and with him 
departed the strength of the Moguls, Then 
the Syeda hecnme headstrong. Ajit was 
commanded to send his eon, Abhya Sing, 
now seventeen years of age, with bis con- 
tingent, to com t; but Ajit having teamed 
that the traitor Mokuad was there and 
in great favour, eent a troety band, who 
slew him even ia the middle of Delhi. Thie 
daring act broaght the Syed with aq army 
to Jodhpoor. Ajit sent off the men of wealth 
to Bewanoh, and his son and family to the 
desert ofBarduitoh (S). The capital was 
invested, and Abhya Sing demanded as a 
hostage for the conduct of Ajit, who was 
also commanded to court Te neither wee 
the Rajs inclined, but the advice of the 
Dewan, and still more of Kesar the bard, 
who gave as a precedent the instance ot Boo 
Ganisa when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlnt 
Khan, who entrusted his affsirs to his son 
Maldeo, was unanimously approved. (3) 
Abhya Sing was recalled from Bardur- 
roh, and marched with Hosein Alii to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo 
received the niuBsub of fire thousand from 
the king. 

“Ajit followed his son to the court, then 


Md at Delhi lliere the sight of the alters 
raised over the ashes of chiefs who bad 
perished te preserve him is his isfamgr,' 
kindled all fak wrath, and he BMditated re> 
venge on the whole iuMua of Timoor. Fear 
distinct esfusee for displeaswe bad Ajmal 
“Isfe The Notom, 

fd. The oompalsoiy marriage of their 
danghters with the king ; 

Sd. The killing of kine ; 

4th. ThOifewya, or * capitation tax,,’ 

Here we most interrupt the narrative, in 
order to supply an important omission of 
the bard, who slnre over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the in-- 
vasion of the Syed, vis. the giving a 
danghter to Feroohsear, the important 
political results of frhioh are already 
related in the first part of this work. 
This oompnisoty marriage only aggravated 
Ajit’s desire of vengeance^ and he entered 
into the views of the Syeds with the trae 
spirit of his father ; obtaining meanwhile, 
as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others 
of less moment, sucb as “that the bell for 
prayer should be allowed to toll in the 
quarters of the city allotted to the Rajpoots, 
and that their temples should be held 
sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggran- 
disement of bis hereditary dominions.” Let 
ns again recur to the chronicle. 

In Jeit 1771, having seoured all his 
wishes, Ajit left the court, and with the 
renewed patent as viceroy of Gnserat, 
returned to Jodhpoor. Through Eaimsi, his 
minister, the jeaeya was repealed. The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the 


(1) The ‘ seventeen thousand ’ towns of Guzerat. 

(2) The tract west of the Looni. 

They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to wife to the king — it 
is at this Ajit besitotss, and for Wti.— «thf precedent is given, 
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Ifor (erM9») of Mordhiif, the Mnctneiy of 
prinoeein dietrettb 

- In I77S, Ajit prepared to viiithii govera- 
meat : Abh/a Sing soeompaaied hia father. 
He firat prooeeded to Jhakte where he 
pasiedthe rainy leaeon. Thenoe he attack* 
ed the 'Jlewauo ' : (1) first Neemitit which he 
took, when the Heoras paid him tribat& 
Feeros Ehan adraneed from Falhaapnr to 
meet him. The Baa of Therad paid a lack 
ofrapees, Cambay was ia vested and paidi 
and the Soli chief, Eernkum, was rednoed. 
From Patna, Snkta the Champairat, with 
Beejo Biodarri, sent the year preceding to 
manage the province, came forth to meet 
him. 

la 1773, AJit rednoed the Jhala of 
Bnlwnd, and Jam of Noannggur, who paid 
as tribute three lacs of Bnpees, with twenty- 
five choice steeds ; and having settled the 
pravinoe, he worshipped at Dwarica, and 
bathed in the Qomtee (2). Thence he re- 
tnraed to Jodhpoor, where be learned that 
Xndnr Sing had regained Nagore ; but he 
stood not before Ajit. 

The year 1774 had now arrived. The 
Syeds aad their opponents were engaged in 
oivilstrifa. Hosein AUi was in the Dekhan, 
and the mind of AbdooUa was alienated 
fram the king. Paper on paper came, in- 
viting Ajib He marched by Nagore, Mairts, 
Poshkur, Murote, and Sambbur, whose 


' garrisons he strengthened, to DelM. Front 
Marote he sent Abhya Sing back to take 
I care of Jodhpoor. The Syed advanced &om 
I Delhi to meet the Dhunni ( lord ) of Mar* 

I war, who alighted at Aliverdi'a seraL Here 
the Syed and Ajit formed a league, to 
oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the 
king remained like a snake coiled up in a 
closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfeoar Khan, was first 
determined. 

When the king heard that Ajit bad 
reached Delhi, he sent the Hara Bao Bheem 
ofKotah, and Khandowran Khan to in* 
trodnoe him to the presenoe. Ajit obeyed. 
Besides his own Bahtores, he was aecompani 
ed by Bao Bishen Sing of Jessulmeer, and 
Pnddum Sing of Derawul, with Fntteh Sing, 
a noble of Mower, Maun Sing Bahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Ghnnderawnt, 
Qopalof Bampnra, besidea Oodi Sing of 
Kttttdaila, Suknt Sing of Mnnohnrpur, 
Kiahen of Kulchipur, and many others ( 8 ). 
The meeting took place at the Moot! Bagh. 
The king bestowed the nwjuub tf Sfft 
Miaari (seven thoosand horse) on Ajit^ and 
added a orore of dam to bis rent-roll. 
He presented him with the insignia 
of the JfaAi Moratib, with elepbante 
and horses, a sword and dagger, a dia- 
mond aigrette ( SWpeeh ) and plume, 
and a doable string of.pearls. Having left 


(1) Jfiwatso is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which ths aboriginal 
tribes Kolis, Meenas, and Mairs, and not uiifrequently the Bajpoots, make their retreat ; 
and in the present instance the bard alludes to the 'Mewasso/ of the Deoraa of Sirohi and 
Aboo, which haa annoyed the deacendants of Ajit to this hour, and hius served to maintain 
the independence of this Cbohan tribe. 

(8) This is all in the district of Oka ( Oia-mandala), where the Bedhails fixed 
themaelves on the migration of Sevaji from Canuuj. It would have been inetruotive had 
the bard deii-ued to have given ua any account of the recognition which this viait ocoaaion* 
ed, and which beyond a doubt canaed. the ‘books of Chronides and Kings* to be opened 
and referred to. 

(3) This list well examplifies the tone now assumed by the Bahtores ; bat this ■ 
grand Isndal asaemblage was in virtue of his office of vir«r»>y of Guzerat. Each and all 
of these chief taiuships the author is as familiar with*:;' .nith the pen he now holds. 
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the presence, Ajit vent to visit AbdooIIs 
Khan. The Syed odTaoced to meet him, 
end hie reneption, vith his attendants, 
VM distinguished. They renewed their 
determination to stand or fall together. 
Their oonferenoe caused dismay to the 
Moguls, who lay in ambush to put A jit to 
Death. 

*' On the second day of the bright moon 
of Fos, 1776, the king honoured Ajit with 
a visit, Ajit seated the king on a throne, 
formed of bags of rupees to the amount of 
one lack, (1) and presented elephants, 
horses, and all that was precious. In the 
month of Phalgoou, Ajit and the Syed went 
to visit the king ; and after the conference 
wrote to Hnsein Alii revealing their plans 
and desiring his rapid march to nnite with 
them from the Dekhan. Now the heavens 
assnmed portentous appearances ; the 
deta (2) was red and fiery ; jackasses brayed 
unusually ; dogs barked { thunder rolled 
without a cloud ; the court, late so gay, was 
now sad and gloomy s all were forebodings 
of change at Delhi, In twenty days, Husein 
reached Delhi ; his countenance was terrific ; 
his drum, which now beat close to the palace, 
was the knell of foiling greatness. He was 
accompanied by myriads of horse. Delhi 
was enveloped in the dust raised by his 
hostile steeds. They encamped in the north 
of the city, and Husein joined Ajit and his 
brotlier, The tembling king sent congratu- 
lations and gifts ; The Mogul chiefs kept 
aloof in their abodes ; even as the quail 
cowers in the grass when the falcon hovers 


over it, BO did the Moguls when Hnsein 
reached Delhi. The lord of Amber was like 
a lamp left without oil. 

" On the second day, all convened at Ajit'a 
tente, on the banks of the Jumna, to execute 
the plans now determined upon, Ajit mounted 
lus steed ; at the bead of his Bahtores, he 
marched direct to the palace, and at every 
post he placed his own men : he looked like 
the fire destined to canse prsfaye. (3) ‘When 
the son appears darkness fliea ; when the 
ofi fails the lamp goes out : ao » it with 
crowns and kiogs, when good faith and 
jnsties, the oil that feeds their power, is 
wanting; The crash which shivered the 
umbrella of Delhi reverberated throngbont 
the land. The royal treasarise were plan* 
dered. None amidst the Moguls came for- 
ward to reseue their king (Ferocbseor ), and 
Jay Sing fled from the scene of destmction. 
Another king was set up, but in four 
months he was seised with a distemper and 
, died. Then Dowlah (4) was placed on the 
throne; But the Moguls at Delhi set up 
Neko Shah at Agra, and Husein marched 
against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla 
with the king. (6) 

" In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from 
Delhi ; but the Moguls surrendered Neko 
Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. At 
this time the king died, and Ajit and the 
Syeds made another, and placed Mahomed 
Shah on the throne. Many countries were 
deetroyed, end many were made to flourish, 

I during the dethronement of kings by Ajit. 
With the death of Ferochsear Jey Sing’s 


(1) £10,000 to £12,000. 

(2) Omen of the quarter. 

(3) The final doom. 

(4) Buffeh-ool Dowla. 

(5) Thiaia both minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the Maho- 
medan record of this black deed. We {have already desoribed it, and given a 
translation of an antograph letter of the prince of Ambor, written on this memorable 
day. The importance of the tr^auetion. as well as the desire to .shew the Bardie 
venion, will justify its repetition'. 




HISTOKV &A3AStUMH. 




■rfanw w«n eniihed, and tlw Syads date^ ' 
inined M pK»uh him. 1%« lotd of dmher 
wu like water carried Id a platter. $) The 
kiojg reached the Batgab at Sikri, io pro* 
greet to Amher, and here ^e oUeftaine 
atfDght the eiraa (eanotaary) bl Ajit. Thejr 
aaidthe JrfteQrdmwaaloBt tf he protected 
lUiem not against the 6yede. Even at 
Srtehna saved Arjoon in the Bharat, so did 
Ajit take Jey Sing nnder his protection. 
He aent the eliiefa of tee Champawute and 
fais minister to dispel his fears ; they return* 
od with the lord of Amber, wlio felt like 
one who had escaped the doom Ipralaya ). 
Ajit placed one monarch on the throne, and 
saved another from destruction. The king 
iMBtowed npon him the grant of Ahmeda* 
bad, and gave him permission to visit his 
homa With Jpy Sing of Amber, 'and Bood 
Sing Bara of Boondi, he marched for Jodh- 
poor, and in the way eontraeted^a marriage 
with the daughter of the Shekhawut chief 
of Mimohnrpar. In the month of Ahsin, 
be reached Jodagir, when the lord af Amber 
encamped at Snor Sagur, aud the Hara Bao 
north of the town. 

“ The cold season had fled ; the spring 
(hasMCMf) approached. The peacock was 
intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled 
from the aweet blossomed ama ( mango ) ; 
the rich eap exuded ; tho humming-bees 
clustered round* the flowers; new leaves 
budded forth ; songs of joy resounded ; the 
hearts of gods, men, and women expanded 
with mirth. It was then the lord of Amber 
was bedecked in ssJTron robes, to espouse 
the • virgin of the sun ’ ( turpa Sumari ), 
the child of Ajit. On this he had conauited 


tee CSiAilipnwuts, and Moovdthg to anoicut 
usage, the Ad-Purdkan, or chief miuieter^ 
the Koottpawut : likewise the Biodnrri 
Dewan, and the Guru. But were t to dwell 
on these festivities, this book would become 
too large ( I therefore say but little 1 
" The tains of 1T7? set in, and Jcy Sing 
and Buod Sing remained with Ajit, when a 
messenger arrived with tidings that the 
Moguls had assassinated the Syeds, and 
were now on the watch for Ajit. He drew 
his sword, and swore he would possess him- 
self of Ajmeer. He disiniBsed the lord of 
Amber. In twelve doys after Ajit reached 
Mairta. In the face of day he drove the 
Mooslem from Ajmeer and made it fais own. 
He slew the king's governor and seized on 
Tarragnrb. (S) Once mote the bell of pray* 
era was heard in the temple, while the 
bang (3) of the Mesjid was silent. Where 
the Koran was read, the Puran was now 
heard, and the Mundim took the ploce of 
the Mosque. The Kazi made way for the 
Brahmin, and tho pit of burnt sacrifice 
{fiotna) was dug, where the sacred kine were 
slain. He took possession of the salt lakes 
of Sambhur and Didwanno, and the records 
were alwsya moist with inserting fresh con- 
qaests Ajit ascended his own throne ; the 
umbrella of supremacy he waved over hii 
head. He coined in bis own name, establish- 
ed his Own yur (measure), and mr (weight), 
his own courts of justice, and a new scale of 
rank fur his chiefs, with nalkees and mace* 
bearers, nobuts and standards, and every 
emblem of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmeer, 
was equal to Aspati in Delhi. (4) The 
intelligence spread over the land ; it reached 


(1) In allusion to his vacillation, fur which the ‘ Slirza Baja' was notoriuus. 

(2) The Star Fort, the eastle of Ajmeer. 

(3) The call to prayer of the Mooslem. 

(4) This exact imitation of the manners of the imperial court is stilt slriotly main- 
tained at Jodbpoor. The account of the measures which followed the possession of 
Ajmeer ia taken from the chronicler Surga Prakat^' ot only part not entirely translated 
fiom the Raj Soopac Akheot, Ajmal is a licedSi of the poet, where it suits bis rhyme. 
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«ven M«ccb and Iran, that A jit had exalted 
tiifl own faith, while the rites of Islam were 
prohibited throufthout the land of Maroo, 

** III 1776, (he king detemined to regain 
Ajmeer. He gave the command to Mosn- 
ffiir, who in the rains advanced towards 
hCarwar, A jit entrusted the conduct of this 
war to his MD, the ‘shield of llaroo,’ the 
‘fearless’ (A.hhga\ with the eight great 
vassals, and thirty tliousand horse ; the 
Champawnt s on the right, the Koompawuts 
on tlie left, while the Kurumsotes, Mairteas- 
Jodas, Eeiidos, Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, 
Kheechies, Dhnndula anti Gogawiiis (1) com- 
posed the main body. At Amber, the Rahtores 
and imperialists came in sight; but MozuiTer 
disgraced liimself, and retired within that 
city witliout risking an encounter. Abhya 
Sing, exasperated at this display of pusit- 
hmiinoua bravado, determined to punish the 
king. He attacked Shahjehanpur, sacked 
Narnol, levied contributions on Patan 
( Iktarvat* ) and Rewari. He gave the 
villages to the flames, and spread conflagra- 
tion and consternation even to Aliverdi’s ] 
Serai. Delhi and Agra trembled with 
affright ; the Asoors fled without their 
shoee at the deeds of Abhya, whom they 
styled Dhonknl, ‘ the externiinator.' He 
returned by Suinbhur and Lndhana, and 
here lie married (he daughter of the chief of 
the Naroocaa (2) 

‘ In 1779, Abhya Sing remained at 


Sambhnr, which he strengthened, and hither 
his father A jit came from Ajmeer. The 
meeting was like that between ‘Casyapa 
and Surya ;* for he bad broken the bow of 
Muauffur and made the Hindu happy. The 
king sent his Chelah, Nahur Khan, to ex- 
postulate with Ajit ; but hia language was 
offensive, and the field of Sambhur d«Vunr> 
ed the tiger lord (Nahur Khan) and his 
four thousand followers. The sou of Chora- 
mun the Jat, (3) now claimed sanctuary 
with [Ajit. Sink of theae disseutions, the 
unhappy Maliomed Shah determined tb 
abandon bis erown, and retire to Mecca. 
But determined to revenge the death of 
Nahur Khan, he prepared a formidable 
army. He collected ( the contingents of ) 
the twenty-two Satraps (4) of tlie empire, 
and placed at their head Jey Sing of 
Amber, Hyder, Kooli, Eradut Khan 
Bungnsh, Ac. In the mouth of Sawun 
(July), Tarragurb was invested ; Abhya 
Sing marched out and left its defence to 
Umra Sing. It had held out four months, 
when through the prince of Amber ( Jey- 
Sing ), Ajit listened to terms, which were 
sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the 
king ; and he agreed to surrender Ajmeer. 
Abhya Sing then accompanied Jey Sing to 
tlieoaiup. It wiiB proposed that in testimony 
of bis obedieoce he should repair to the 
presence. Tlie piince of Amber pledged 
himself ; bnt the fearless ( Abhya ) placed 


for Ajit. Aspati, ‘ lord of steeds,' is the common epithet applied to the emperors of Delhi. 
It is, however, but the second degree of paramount power — Gujpati ' Lord of elephants,’ 
is the first. 

(1) The two latter tribes arc amongst the most ancient of the allodial rhieftains of 
the desert ; the Dhonduls being descendants of B.v» Gango ; the Gogawuts, of the famous 
Goga the Chohau, who defended the Sutlej is the earliest Mouslem invasion recorded. 
Both Goga and his steed Jbteadia are immorts) in Bajastliun. The author had a chestnut 
Cattiawar, called Joieadia ; he was perfection and a piece of living fire wheu mounted, 
scorning every pace but the antelope’s bounds and curvets. 

(2) One of the great clans of Amber ; of whom more hereafter. 

(3) Founder of tho Bhurtpore state. 

(1) Tho Byeesa, or 'twenty-two leroys of India. 

io 
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hi* baad on hU sword, sajing, * this is my 
surety. ’’ 

The heir of M irwar was receired hy the 
fciog with the utmost honour ; but being 
possessed of a doable portion of that arro* 
ganee which forms the chief characteristic of 
his race, ( more especially of the Rahtore 
and Choban, from which he sprang ), his 
reception nearly produced at Delhi a re- 
petition of the scene recorded in the hietory 
of his ancestor Umra at Agra. Knowing 
that his father held the first place on the 
king’s right hand, he considered himself, 
as his representatire, entitled to the same 
honour, and little heeding the unbending 
etiquett of the proudest court in the world, 
he unoeremonionsly bustled past all the dig- 
nitaries of the state, and b'ld even ascended 
a step of the throne, when, checked by one 
of the nobles, Abhya’s hand was on his dag- 
ger, and but for the presence of mind of the 
monarch ” who threw his own chaplet 
round his neck " to restrain him, the Divan 
would have been deluged with blood. 

We shall now dr >p the ohronicles, and 
in recording the murder of Ajit, the foulest 
crime in the annals of Rajasthan, exemplify 
the mode in which their poetic historians 
gloss over such events. (It was against i 
Ajit’e will that his son went to court, as if 
be had a presentiment of the fate whieh 
awaited him, and which has been already 
eircnmatantially related. The authors from 
whose records this narrative is chiefly com- 
piled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma 
to appear in their chronicles, ‘ written by 
desire ’ and uuder the eye of the parricide, 
Ajit’s successor. The Surya Prakas merely 
eaya, *' at this time Ajit went to heaven 
but affords no indication of the person who 


sent him there. The Raj Roopaea, however, 
not bold enough to avow the mysterious 
death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to’pass it over, has left an expressive blank 
leaf at this part of bis chronicle, certainly 
not accidental, as it intervenes between 
Ahhya Sing’s reception at court, and the 
incidents following his father’s death, which 
1 translate verbatim, as they present an 
excellent picture of the results of a Rajpoot, 
potentate’s demise. 

" Abhya, a second Ajit, was introduced 
to the Atpati •, his father heard the news 
and rejoiced. But this woildisa fable, — a 
lie. Time will sooner or later prey on all 
things. What king, what raja cm avoid 
the path leading to extinction ! the time 
allotted for our sujutn here is predeter- 
mined ; prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator ie en- 
graven upon each forehead at the boor of 
birth. Neither addition nor subtraction can 
be made. Fate ( honhar ) must be fulfilled. 
It was 'the command of Oovinda, (1) that 
Ajit ( the Avatar of ludra ) should obtain 
immortality, and leave his renown in the 
world beneath. Ajit, so long thorn in the 
side of his foe, was removed to Paraloca. (2) 
lie kept afloat the faith of the Hindu, and 
sunk the Mooelem in shame. In the face of 
day, the lord of Maroo took the road which 
leads to Paridise ( Vaicoonta ). Then 
dismay seized the city ; each looked with 
dread in his neighbour’s face as he said, our 
‘ sun hae set I’ But when the day of Yama- 
raj (3) arrives, who can retard it ? Were not 
the five Pandus enclosed in the mansion 
of Himalaya ? (4) Harchund esca)ied not 
the universal decree ; nor will gods, 
men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Vierama 


(1) The sovereign judge of mankind. 

(2) ‘ The other world * ; lit. ‘ another place,' 

(3) 'Lord of hell.’ 

(4) Stm ‘ice’ and alya, ‘an abode.’ 
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Or KutiM ; all fall before Yama, How then 
could Ajit hope to escape f 

“ On A<iar, the IBtb, the dark half the 
noon of 1780, seventeen hundred warriors 
of the eight rauks of Maroo, for the last 
time marched before their lord. (1) They 
pieced his body in a boat, (2) and carried 
him to the pyre, (3) made of sandal wood 
and perfutues, with heaps of cotton, oil, and 
oamphor. Bnt this is a subject of grief : 
how can the bard enlarge on such a theme 1 
■The Nazir went to the Satttula(4) and as 
he pronounced the words ‘ Saosidose.' the 
Chohani qneen, with sixteen damsels in her 
suite, oaiiie forth : ‘ Tliis day,' said she, ‘ is 
one of joy ; my race shall be illnetrated ; 
our lives have passed together, bow then 
can 1 leave him V (S) 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani 
qneen, a scion (takha) of Jessul, and 
daughter of Birjung. She put up a 
prayer to the Lord who wields the 
disctts 6(). With joy I accompany my lord ; 
that my fealty (tati) may be aooepted, rests 
with thee.' In like manner did the Gsselle 
( Mirgavati) of Derawul (7), and the Tuar 
queen of pure blood (8), the Chaora 
Rani (9), and her of Shekbavati, invoke 
the name of Uari, as they determined 
to join tlieir lord. Fur tlicse six queens 
death had no terrors; but they wore the 


afdanced wires of their lord : the onrtain 
wives of affection, to the number of fifty 
eight, determined to offer themselves a 
sacrifice to Agni (IQ). ‘Such another oppor- 
tunity,' said they, 'can never occur, if we 
snrvive onr lord ; disease will seize and 
make na a prey in onr apartments. Why 
then quit the society of our lurd, when at 
all events we must full into the hands of 
Yatna, for whom the hnman race is 
bnt a mouthful 7 Let ns leave the iron age 
( Kalrguga) behind us.’ ‘Without our 
lord, even'lifo is death,’ said the Bhattiani, 
as she bound the beads of Toolsi round 
her neck, and made the tilae with earth 
from the Ganges. While thus spoke, Natliou, 
the Nazir (11), thus addressed them : ‘This 
is no amusement ; tbe sandal-wood you 
now anoint with is coot ; but will your 
resolution abide, when yon remove it with 
the flames of AgniP When this scorches 
your tender frames, your hearts may fail, 
and the desire to recede will disgrace yonr 
lord's memory. Reflect, and remain where 
you are. Yau have lived like luirani (12), 

nursed in softness- amidst flowers and 
/ 

perfumes ; the winds of heaven never offen- 
ded you, far less the flames of fire.' But to 
all his arguments they replied : ‘ The world 
we will obandoD, but never onr lord.' They 
performed their ablutions, decked them- 


(1) Both head and feet arc uncovered in funerol processions. 

(2) Id est a vehicle femned like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail crossiag the 
' Voiturna,’ or Styx of tbe Hindu. 

(3) For the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, 1 refer the Reader to a 
description at Vol. I. ^yal Asiatic Society. 

(d) The quoens’s palace. 

(5) This is the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother of the Farrictde. 

(6) Ciishna. 

(I) Ancient capital of the Bhattiu. 

(8) Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Delhi, 

(!)) Tribe of the first dynasty of Auhniwara Fiittuii, 

(10) The lire. 

(II) The Nazir (a Mooslem enithet) has the charge of the harem. 

(12) The queen of heaven. 
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aelT« in their gayest attire, cad for the 
■ loat time madej obeisance to tlieir lord in 
bis oar. The ministers, the berde, family 
-priests ( Purohitt ), in turn, expostulnted 
with them. The cliief queen (PcUrdni) the 
Cliohani, they told to indnige her affection 
for her sons, Abhya and Bakhta ; to feed 
the po ir, Uis needy, the holy, and lead a 
a life of religions devotion. The queen 
replied : ‘ Koouti, the wife of panda, did not 
follow her lord ; she lived to see the great- 
ness of the jive brother*, her sons ; bat were 
her expectations realiaed 7 This life is a 
vain shadow ; this dwelling one of sorrow ; 
let ns'aecompany oar lord to that of fire and 
there close it.' 

The dram eonnded ; the fnneral train 
moved on } all invoked the name of Heri. (1) 
Charity wae dispeneed like falling rain, 
while the eonntenanoce of the qneens were 
radiant as ihe sun, From heaven Uraa (3) 
looked down ; in recompense of »«ch devo- 
tion she piomised they should enjoy the 
society of Ajit in each successive trans- 
migration. As the smuke, emitted from the 
house of flame, ascended to the sky, the 
assembled multitudes shouted Khaman ! 
Khametn ! ‘ well done » well done I’ The 
pile flamed like a volcano ; the faithful 
queens laved their bodies in the flame, as 
do the celesti ils in the like of Jfuaaarioar. (3) 
They sacrificed their bodies to their lord. 


and illustrated the raeee wlumee they 
Sprung. The gods above raclaiined, 'Ohun 
jOhwi(/k) Ajit ! who maintained the faiib, 
end overwhelmed the Asuros.' Savitri, Oonri, 
Sarasvati, Ounga, Ghimti (9) nnifed in doing 
honour to these fcitlifnl queens. Forty five 
years, three months, and twenty-two days. 
Was the space of Ajit’s existence, when he 
went to inbabit Amrapura, an immortal 
abode r 

Thus closed the career of one of the most 
distinguished princes who over pressed the 
‘ enshion ’ of Maroo, a caieer as full of inci- 
dent as my life of equal dvratton. Burn 
amidst the snowe of Cabul, deprived at his 
birth of both parents, one from grief, the 
other by suicidal cnatnm ; saved from the 
Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism 
of his chiefs, nursed amidst the rocks of 
Aboo or the intricacies of the Aravalli wntil 
the day of danger p-issed, he issued forth, 
still an infant, at the head of his brave 
clans, to redeem the inbeiitauoe so iuiqiiit- 
ously wrested from him. In the history of 
mankind there is nothing te be found 
presenting a more brilliant picture of fide- 
lity, than that afforded by the Bubtore 
cliiiis in tlieir devotion to their prince, from 
his birth until he worked out bis own and 
his country's deliverance. It is one of thoso 
events which throw a glesBi of splendour 
upon the dark picture of feudalism, moie 


(1) Heri Crishua is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; his names alone 
is invoked in the funer.il rites. The following extract from Dr, Wilkins ' translation 
of the Oeeta will best disclose his attributes : — Crishua speaks: 

“ I am the journey of the good ; the comforter ; the creator ; the witness j the rcsting- 
pl^e ; the asylum ; and the friend, I am generation and desolation ; the place where all 
things are depusited, and the inexhaustible soul of the natnre. 1 sm death and immortality ; 
I am never failing time j the preserver , whose face is turned on all sides. I am all grasp- 
ing death ; and I am the resurreotion of those who are about to die.’’ 

(2) A name of Dnorga the Hindu Juno. 

(3) Tiie sacred lake ia Thibet. 

(4) D/inn ia riches, but is here used in the sense of glory ; so that riches and glory are 
synonimoiis in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west ; the one may always coni- 
uiRiid the other, at least that speeies of it for which nine-tenths of mankind contend, and 
aie satisfied with obtaining. 

(fi) Celestial queens. 
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prolific perhaps in crime than in Thtne. 
That of the fiajpoots, indeed, in which 
cohsatigninity is snperadded to the other 
reclpiociilties which bind a feudal body, 
wears the more engaging aspect of a Tast 
family. How alFectiog is the simple langu- 
age of these brare men, while daily shedding 
their blood for n prince whom, until he had 
attained his seventh year, they had never 
beheld | " Wlthont the sight of our lord, 
bread and water have no flavour.’’ And 
how successfully does the bard pourtray the 
joy of these stern warriors, when he says, 

“ SB the lotus expands at the sun-beam, so 
did iho heart of each Bahtorc at the sight of 
their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks 
even ns the pe^aya in the month of Aeoj 
sips the drops of amrila ( ambrosia ) from 
the Champa}* 

The prodigality with which eveiy clan 
lavished its blood, through a space of mx- 
and-twenty years, may in part be learned 
from the clirouicle ; and in yet mote for- 
cible language from the cenotaphs scattered 
over the country, erected to the maneg of 
those who fell in this religious warfare. 
Were other testimony required, it is to bo 
found in tlie annals of their neighboure and 
their conquerors ; while the traditional 
couplets of the bards familiar to every Kaj- 
pouU, oiiiblem the memory of the exploits 
of their forefathers. 

Ajib was a piiuco of great vigour of 
mind as well as of frame. Valour was his 
inheritance ; he displayed this hereditary 
quality at the early age of eleven, when be 
visited his enemy in his capital, displaying a 
courtesy which can only be comprehended by 
a Itajpoot. Amongst the numerous desultory 
actions, of which many occurred every year, 
there were several in which the whole strength 
of the Ralitores was led by their prince. 
Tho battle of Sambhur, in S. 1765, fought 
against the Syeds, which ended xgjtn union , 


of interests, was oae of these ; and, for the 
rest of Ajit’s life, kept hhn in close contact 
with tho court, where he might have takes 
the lead bad his talent tor intrigue been eom- 
mensurete with his boldnCss. From this 
period nntil his death, Ajit’s agency was 
recognized in all the intrigues and changes 
amongst the occup mts of Timoor’s tfaronei 
from Ferochsear to Mahomed. He is« 
herited an invincible hatred to the very 
name of htooslem, and was not scmpnloas 
regarding the means by which he was 
likely to secure the extirpatioB of a race so 
inimical to his own. Viewing the mani- 
fold reasons for this hatred, we must not 
scrutinize with severity his actions when 
leagued with the Syeds, even in the dread- 
ful catastrophe which overwhelmed 
Ferochsear, to whom he owed the two-fold 
duty of fealty and consanguinity. 

There is one stain on the memory of 
Ajit, which, though unnoticed in the 
chronicle, is loo well ascertained to be 
omitted in a summary of his character, 
more especially ns it illustrates that of tho 
nation and of the times, and shews the loose 
system which holds such governments to- 
gether. The heroic Doorgadas, the pre- 
server of his infancy, tho instructor of bis 
youth, the guide of his manliood, lived to 
confirm the proverb, "put not thy faith in 
princes.” He, who by repeated iustanccs 
of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth 
and honours thtit might have raised him- 
self from his vassal conditions to an equality 
with his sovereign, was banished from the 
land which his integrity, wisdom, and 
v.ilour had preserved. Why, or when, Ajit 
loaded himself with this indelible infamy 
was not known ; the fact was incidentally 
discovered in searching a collection of 
original newspapers written from the camp 
of Bahadoor Shah, (1) in ono of which it 
was stated, that "Doorgadas was encamped 


(1) Discovered-by the Author amongst the Bana's archives. 
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\rith hi4 hnn>ehold retainers on the banka 
of the Pealiola Lake at Oodipoor, and receir* 
ing daily fire hundred rnpees for his support 
from the Rana ; who when called on by the 
king ( Bahadur Shah ) to surrender him, 
magnanimously refused." Imagining that 
Ajit had been compelled to this painful 
sacrifice, which is not noticed in the annals, 
the compiler mentioned it to a Jatt deeply 
rersed in all the events and transactions of 
this state. Aware of the circumstance, 
which is not overlooked by the bards, he 
immediately repeated the conplet composed 
on the occasion : | 

“2)oo»gra, det-ta har-jea 
Oola, Oatigani!’’ 

"Doorga was exiled, and Gangani given 

to a slave." 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, 
was the chief town of the ' Kurnote fief, of 
which clan Doorga was the head. It is 
DOW attached to the Khalita, or fi^c, but 
whether recently, or ever since Doorga, we 


know not. The Sumotes still pay the last 
rites to their dead at Gangani, where they 
have their cenotaphs {chehlria). Whether 
I that of the noble Doorga stands there to 
> serve as a memorial of princely ingratitude, 
i the writer cannot say ; but the portrait of 
the hero, in the autumn of his days, as 
given me by the last lineal descendant of 
Ajit, is already bof're the reader. Well 
may we repeat, thut the system of feudality 
is the parent of the most brilliant virtues 
and the darkest crimes I Here, a long life of 
uninterrupted liedelity conld not preserve 
Doorga from the envenomed breath of 
slander, or the serpent- tooth of ingratitude : 
and whilst the mind revolts at the orimo 
which left a blank leaf in the chronicle, it 
is involuntarily carried back to an act less 
atrocious, indeed, than one which violates 
the laws of nature, but which in diministw 

ing none of our horror for Abhya Slug, yet 
lessens our sympathy for the persecutor of 
Doorgadas. 



OHAPTSB X. 

The parricidal murder of Jjit, the cause ofihe detiruelion of Marwar,-~T!t« 
parricide, Abhya Sing, invested as Raja bg the etnperor^s own hand,— He 
returns /fom caurt to Jodhpoor.— His reception.— He distributes gifts to tie 
bards and priests. — The hards of Rajpootena.—Kuma, the poetic historian 
of Marwar. — Studies requisite to form a Bardai.—Abhga Sing reduces 
Nagore. — Bestows it in appanage upon his brother Bukhla,— Reduces the 
turbulent allodialists. — Commanded to court. — Makes a tour of his domain, 
— Seized bg the small pox. — Reaches the court.— Rebellion of the tieerog 
of Guzerat, and of prince Jungali in the Dekhan,— Picture of the Mogul 
court at this time.— The beer a of foreign service against the rebels described. 
Refused bg the assembled nobles. — Accepted bg the Rahtore prince,— He 
visits Ajmeer, which he garrisons.— Meeting at Poo/hkur with the Raja of 
Amber, — Plans the destruction of the empire.— At Mairta is joined bg his 
brother Bukhi Sing, — Beaches Jodhpoor.—The kher, or feudal leivies of 
Marwar, assemble. — Coneecration of the guns.— The meenas carrg qf the 
ealtle of the train,— Rajpoot contingents enumerated,— Abhga reduces the 
Meena strongholds in 8irohi.—The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a 
daughter in marriage as a peace ofering, — The Sirohi eontittgeut joins 
Abhga Sing,— Proceeds against A hmedabad.— Summons the viceroy to 
surrender, — Rajpoot council of war.— Bukhla claims to lead the van,— The 
Rahtore prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron water. — Sirbullund’s plan of 
defence. — His guns manned bg Europeans.— His bodg guard of European 
musketeers.— The storm.— Victor g gained bg the Rajpoots.— Surrender 
of Sirhul land. — lie is sent prisoner to the emperor.— Abhya Sing governs 
Guzerat.- Bajpoot contingents enumerated.— Conclusion of the chronicles, 
the lioj Roopaca and Surya Vtalios,— Abhga Sing returns to Jodhpoor, 
—The spoils conveyed from Guzerat, 

The piirrit'idal murder of A jit is accoun- j “It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit 
ted the germ of destruction, irliich, taking went to bearen. With his own hand did 
root in the soci:il edifice of Marwar, ulti- the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeka 
mately rent it asunder. Bitter has been tlie on the forehead of Abhoy Sing, girded him 
fruit of this crime, “evea into the third with the sword, bound the toorah on his 
and fourth generation” of his unnatural head, placed a dagger set with gems in bis 
sons, a hose issue, but for this crime, would girdle, and with Chaoria, Nobuts, and 
in all human probability have been the Nakarrae, and many raluable gifts, iuTested 
most potent ])riuce8 in India, able single- the young prince in all the dignities of his 
handed to have stopped Mabratta aggran- father. Even Nagore was resumed from 
disement. the son of XJmra and inoluded in hia 
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Buanud. With these marks of rojiU 
farour, he took leave of the court, and 
retaru()d to bis paternal dominioBs. 
From village to village, as he jourmyed 
homeward, the iullaB wm raised un the 
head. (1) . Whan he reached Jodhpoor, he 
diatriboted gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
3ar4a,i* ( bards ) and Charuns, and lands to 
the family priests ( Pu/rohitt ).*’ 

A day at the court of the desert king, 
related in the phraseology of the chronicle, 
would he deemed interesting as a pieture of 
maiiaara. It would also make the reader 
more familiar with Kama, tiie moat celebra- 
ted bard iu tlie latter days of Bajpoot inde- 
pendence : but this must be reserved for an 
equally appropriate veliiole, (2) aud we shall 
at present rest satisSed with a slight sketch 
of the historian of Haroo. 

Ktroa-Kavyo, «r simply Eurna, who 
traced his descent from the last hnuachold 
bard of the last emperor of Caiiouj, was at 
once a politician, a warrior, and a scholar, 
and in each capacity has left ample proofs 
of his abilities, In the first, he took a 
distinguished part in all the events of the 
chril wan ; Jn the second, he was one of tbo 
few who survived a oombat almost without 
parallal iu the aunals even of Bajpoot 


chivatry ; and as a scholar, he has left ns, 
iu the introduction to his work, (8) the 
most iustruetive proof, not only of his 
inheriting the poetic mantle of hie fathers, 
but of the course he pursued for the 
tnaiuteuauoe of its lustre. The bare enu- 
meration of the works he l>ad studied 
evinces that there was no royid road to 
ParnasBUS for the Bajpoot ’ Kuvlswar,’ (4) 
but that, on the contrary, it was beset with 
diffioulties not a little appalling. The mere 
uomeuclatun of works on grammar and 
historical epics, which were to be mastered 
ere he could hope for feme, must liave 
often made Kurna exclaim, “ Ilow hard 
it is to climb the steps ’’ on which from 
sfiir he viewed her temple. Those who 
desire to see, under a new sspect, an imper- 
feetly known but iutereating family of the 
human race, will be made acquainted with 
the qualifications of our bardic bistoiians, 
and the particular course of studies which 
fitted Kurna “ to sit in the gate (6) of 
Jodagir,” aud add a new book to the 
chronicles of its kings. 

These ieativities of the new reign were 
not of long duration, and were succeeded 
by warlike preparatious against Nagore, 
which, during the contentions between 


(11 The kiillat is a brazen vessel, of bouseboJd use. A female of each family, fillinir 
one of- these with water, repairs to the bouse of the head of the village, when, being all 
convened, they proceed in a body to meet the person to whom they render honour, singing 
the suhaiha, or song of jo) .’ The presenting water is a token of homage and regard, 
and one which the anther has often paid to him, especially in Mewar, where eveiy 
village met him in this way. 

(2) I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great bard Chuiid, with a 
dissertation on the Bardais, aud all the ‘sons uf song.’ 

(3) Entitled the ‘Siirya Frakas' of 7, 500 stanzis. 

(4) ‘ Kavtswor, or Katya itwara, lord of verse. From Eavya, poesy, and ittvara, 

lord, 

(5) The portal of the palaee appears to have been the bard’s post, Pope gives the 
saam position to his historic bards in * the ’lemple of Fame 

Fnll in the passage of each spacioua gate. 

The sage historians in white garments wait ; 

Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Tiw* -ms found, 

His seythe remov'd, and b^h his;^ .*£(b bunnd. 
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Ajit snd the einperof, had been aasigned to 
the deecendant of the aneiout priiicee of 
Mundore. 

“ When Ajmeer wae invested by the 
polleotire force of the empire, (1) Eradnt 
Khan ( Bnngnsb ). cullcctor of the Jetj)a,(i) 
took the Eenio by the arm, and seated him 
ill Nagora. (3) But os soon as the Ilooli 
was past, the * Avatars of Jowala-moo- 
klii, (4) were consecrated ; goats were 
sacrificed, and the blood, with oil and ver- 
milion, was sprinkled upon them. The tents 
w re moved out. He.aring this, Bao Indra 
pridiiecd tho imperial patent, with the 
peisiinal guarantee of Jey Sing of Amber. 
Abhya heeded not, and invested Nagore ; 
but Indra left hie honour and his castle to 

Fearleit, 5) who bestowed it on Bukhia 
his brother. He received tho congratula- 
tions of Mewar, Jessulraer, Bihancer, and 
Amber and icturned to his capital amidst 
the rejoicings of his subjects. This was 
in a 1781. 

In 8. 1782, he was employed in restrain- 
ing the turbulent Bhomias on the Western 
frontiers of his dominions ; when the Sindils, 
the Deoros, the Balas, the Boras, the Bale- 
chos, and the Sodas were compelled to 
servitude. 


** In S.'1783, a firman of eummons avriv- 
ep, culling the prince to attend the prerence 
at Delhi. He put it to his head. assembled all 
h’s chiefs, and on his passage to court made 
a tour of his dominions, examining his gar- 
risioiiB, redressing wrongs, and adjusting 
whatever w.as in disorder. At Purbutsir 
be was attacked by the small-pox : the 
nation called on Jug Rani (6) to shield him 
from evil, 

*• 111 1784s the prince reached Delhi. 
Kliandowran, the chief noble of the empire, 
was deputed by the emperor to conduct him 
to the capital ; and when he reached the 
Presence, his majesty called him close to 
his person, exclaiming, ‘ welcome, Khooih- 
huhht, (7) Mahraja Rajeswar, (8) it is 
long since ‘we met ; this day makes me 
happy : the splendour of the Aum-khas is 
redoubled.’ When he took leave, the king 
sent to his quarters, at Ahhyopoor, choice 
fruits of the north, fragrant oils, and rose- 
water.’’ 

The prince of Maroo was placed at tho 
head of all the nobility. About the end of 
8. 1784. Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion broke 
out, wh'ch gave ample scope for the valour 
of the Kahtorea and niateiials for the kaul, 
who thus circumstantially relates it: 


(1) In the original, “by the JyeM'i,” ‘twenty-two,’ meaning the collective force of 
the twenty-two toobahdart, or satraps of the provinces. 

(2) Capitation tax. 

(3) Tlio poet calls it by its classic appellation, Nagaioorga, the ' castle of the 
serpent,’ 

(4) Jb«alo-«ooi(:A», the ‘ month of flame,’ the cannon, which aro thus eonsecratod 
before action. They are called aoators, or ‘ incarnations of Jowalii-mooklii,’ the Eina of 
India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very properly places the temple of 
Jmeedi Rani, ‘ the terrific' Kali-ma, the Hindn Hecnte. 

(5) Ahhya, the name of the prince, means ‘fearless,’ from hhy.t, ‘fear,’ and privative 
prefix. 

(6) Jug-Rani ( I write all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the western 
dialect), ‘ Queen of the world.’ iS«<lo Mala is the commen name for the goddess who pre- 
sides over this scourge of infancy. 

(7) * Of happy fortune.' 

(8) Maharaja-Rajetwar, pompous title of the kings of Maroo ; ‘ great Baja, lord of 
llajas,’ 
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“The tronblea in the Dekhan increaped, 

' The Shahtada Jungali (1) rebelled, and 
forming an army of sixty thouannd men, 
attacked the provincial governors of Malwa, 
Snrat, Ahmedpoor, slaying the king’s 
lieotennnts, Qeerdhnr Buhadoor, Ibrahim 
Kooli, Roostum Alii, and the Mognt 
Shiijait. 

“ Hearing this, the king appointed 
Sirbnllund Khan to qnnsh the rebellion. 
He marched at the head of fifty Ihonsand 
men, having a erore of rnpees for their 
anbaistenoe ; bnt his advanced army of ten 
tbonewnd men being defeated in the first 
encounter, he entered into terms with the 
rebels, and agreed to a partition of the 
country.” 

It vpts at this time the prince of Marwar 
begged permission to retire to his 
hereditary dominions. The bard's descrip- 
tion of the conrt, and of the emperor’s 
distress on this occasion, though prolix, 
deserves insertion : 

“The king was seated on his throne, 
attended by the seventy-two grand Ororas of 
the empire, when tidings reached him of the 
revolt of Sirbullund. There was the vizier- 
Kumai-oo-din Khan, Itiniad-oo-Doulah, 
Khaudowran, oommander-in-chief, ( Meer 
Bnkshee), Shnmsam oo-Donlah, the Ameer- 
ool-Omrah, Mansoor Alli, Roshan-oo-Doulah, 
Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher ( Seem 
Sa BuJeshee); Roostnra Jung, Afghan 
Khan, Khwajs Syed-oo-Din, commandant 
of artillery (Jfcsr Aiuth ); Saadut Khan (2), 
grand chambertian {Daroga Khowat), 
Boorhan-ool-Moolk, Abdool Siimmnd Khan, 


Dellil Khan, Zuffiriab Khan, governor of 
Isthore, Dulail Khan, Meer Jiimla, Khan- 
khauan ; Zuffi Jung, Erabut Khan, Moor- 
shid Kooli Khan, JafBer Khan, Aliverdi 
Khan (3), Mozuffar Khan, governor of 
Ajmeer. Snch and many more were assem- 
bled in the Presence. 

“ It was read uloud that Sirbullund had 
reduced Gnzerat, aud proclaimed his own 
*aa that he bud giouud the Kulis to dust ; 
that he had vauquished the Mundiltas, the 
Jhalas, the CUauraaimas, the Bhagails and 
the Gohils, and had nearly ezterraiualed 
the Boles ; that H,dlar had agreed to pay 
tribute, and that auch was the fire of this 
Tavuu, that the Bhomias of themselves 
abandoned their strongholds to seek sanctuary 
with him whom the ‘ seventeen thousand (4) 
now called aovcreigu ; that he hud sot him- 
self up a king in Ahmedabcd, and made a 
league with the ‘Southron.’ 

“ The emperor saw, that if this defection 
was not quelled, all tiie viceroys would 
declare themselves independent Already had 
Jugureah Khan in the north, Saadut Khan 
in the east, and the Mleteh Nizam-ool-Moolk 
in the south, shewn the blackness of their 
designs. The tup’k (verve) of the empire 
had fled. 

“The beera was placed ou a golden 
salver, which the Meer Tajuk bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of 
file nobles ranged in either side of tlie 
throne, mighty men, at the sight of whose 
faces the rustic would tremble ; bnt iu vain 
he passed both lines ; no hand was stretched 


(1) In none of the Mohammedan histories of this period is it mentioned, that there 
was an imperial prince at the head of the first Mabratta irruption ; probabl)’ he was a 
mere tool for the purposes of others. 

(9) Afterwards Vizier of Oude, a state founded and maintained by consummate' 
treason. 

(3) Nawab of Bengal, another traitor. 

(4) This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted the kingdom of Gazorat 
under its ancient sovereigns. 
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forth ; some looked away ; aome trenilded ; 
bnt Bone cast an eye upon the ieera. 

“ The ‘ almighty monarch,’ ( Purmeiiear 
Padshah'), who could make the beggar an 
Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve ihonennd a beggar, was without 
reeourop. ‘ Who,’ eaid one, ‘ would grasp 
the forked lightning, let him engage Sir- 
bnllund I ’ Another exclaimed, ‘ who would 
seize the vessel, and plunge with her in the 
whirlpool, lie may contend with Sirbullund.’ 
And a third, ' whoever d'lre seize the forked 
tongue of the serpent, let him engage Sir- 
bnllnnd.' The king was tronbled j ho gave 
a sign to the Meer Tojuk to return the 
hesra to him. 

“ The llnhtoro prince saw the monarch's 
distress, and as he was about to leave the 
ai>m>khas, he stretched forth his hand, and 
placed the hsera in his turban, ns he said, 
" be not cast down, oh king of the world ; 
I will pluck down this Sirbulland(l) ; lenfless 
shall be the bonghs of his ambition, and 
liis head ( sir ) the forfeit of bis arrogant 
exaltiition ( boolund).” 

" When Ahhya Sing grasped the teera, 
the breasts of tlie mighty were ready to 
burst with tho fullness of envy, even like 
the ripe pomegranate, as tho king placed 
the grant of ftiizerat into the hands of the 
Bahtnrc. The Shah’s lieart was rejoiced, 
as lie said, ‘ thus acted your ancestors in 
support of tho throne; thus was quelled the 
revolt of Khoorm and Bheeiii in the time 
of Jehangir ; that of the Dekhan settled ; 
and in like niannor do I trust that, by 
you the honour and the throne of Mahomed 
Shah will bo nph'-ld.’ 

“Biuh gifts, including seven gems of great 
price, were bestowed upon tho Bahtoro; 


the treasury was unlocked mud thirty>oue 
lacks of ooiu were aesigued for the troops. 
The guns were taken from the arseuals, and 
with tho patent of the vice-royaltiee of 
Alimedabad and Ajmeer, in the mouth of Aeor 
(1786), Ahhya took leave of the king (8).” 

The political urruiidissement of Marwar 
dates from this period ; for the rebelliou 
of Siibiilluiid was the forerunner of the 
disintegration of the empire. It was in 
June A. D. 1730, that the prince of Mai> 
War left tlio court of Delhi. He hod a 
double motive in proceeding direct to 
Ajmeer, of wliich province he was 
viceroy ; first, to cake possession of his 
stong-hold ( the key not only of Marwar 
bnt of every state in BsjpootBna); and 
second, to consult with the prince of Amber 
on the affairs of that crith^l conjuncture. 
What was the cause of Jey Sing’s presence 
at Ajmeer the chronicle says not ; hut from 
circumstance' eieowhero related, it may be 
conjectured that it was for the purpose of 
celebrating ‘ the rites of tlie Pirlriswara ' 

( manes of his ancestors ) at Pooshkur. The 
bard gives a most prolix account of the 
meeting, even to the pugtur, ‘ or foot cloth' 
spread for “the kings of the Hindus’’ to 
walk on, “ who feasted together, and to- 
gether plotted tlie destruction of the em- 
pire ; ’’ from which we perceive that Kurna, 
the buni, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having instullod his officers in Ajmeer, 
Ahhya Sing proceeded to Mairta, when he 
was met by his brother, Bukht Sing, on 
wliioh ocossion the gr.nnt of Nsgore wae 
bestowed upon tho latter. The brothers 
continued their route to the enpitai, when 
nil tlie cliiefa were dismissed to their homes 
with injunctions to assemble tlicir vassals 


(1) Sir, ‘the head,’ boolund, ‘exalted, high, arrogant’ I write tho name 
Sirbullund, being the ortliography long known. 

(2) In the oricinai, tho emperor is called tho Aspati, ' lord of swoids/ or perhaps 

Asifapati, ‘ lord of steeds.’ 
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for the ensaiog campaign against Sir* 
biilland. At the appointed time, the kher 
(feudal array ) of Marwar assembled under 
the walls of Jodhpoor. The Occasion la a 
delightful one to the bard, who revels in 
all 'the pomp and circumstance of war:’ 
from the initiatory ceremony, the moving 
out the tents, to the consecration of the 
Mighty tubes ( bal-wihnal, ) the * volcanos 
of the field,’ or, as he terms them, the 
‘ croc dilemouths ' {munur-mookhan, ) ‘em- 
blems of Yania,’ which were sprinkled 
abundantly with the blood of goats slain 
tinder their muzzles. Ho describes each 
clan as it arrives, their steeds, and capari- 
sons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct 
to tlie main object of the war, Abhya Sing 
took advantage of the immense army thos 
placed nnder his command, as viceroy of 
Guzerat, to wreak his own vengeance upon 
his neighbour, tiie gallant prince of Sirohi, 
who, trusting to his native strength, Ii.ad 
spurned every compromise which involved 
his independence. This resolution he main- 
tained by his natural position, strengthened 
by alliances with the aboriginal races who 
hemmed his little state on all sides, except- 
ing that towards Marwar. 

These Meenat, the monntaincers of the 
Aravalli, had given offence to Abhya Sing ; 
for while the prince, between his arrival at 
Jodhpoor and the assemblage of the khcr, 
gave himself up to indrdeiice and opium, 
they carried off the whole cattle of the train 
to the mountains. When this was reported 
to Abhya Sing, he coolly said, “ Let them 


go, they knew we were short of foirago, and 
have only t.iken them to their own pastures 
in the moiintnins.” Strange to soy, they 
dill return them, and in excelb-nt condition, 
as soon as he prepared to inarch. When he 
heard of this, ho observed, “ Hid I not tell 
you these Meenns were faithful snbjectB 

The order to march was now giveit, 
when the bard enumerates the names and 
stieiigth of the difierent Rijpoot princes, 
whose eontingciils formed this array, in 
which there were only two Mohammedan 
leaileis of distinction : — “ Tiie Has’as of 
Kotah and Boondi ; the Keechies of 
Gftgrown ; the Qjres of Seopoor ; the Cuch- 
wahas of Amber, and ( even ) Ihe Sodas of 
the desert, under their respeetivo princes or 
chiefs, were under the command of tl»e Mar- 
war piincc. His native retainers, the uni- 
ted clans of Marwar, formeil the right wing 
of thelwhole army, headed by bis brother 
Bukhta. 

“On tlielOth Ch.dt (Rood) S. IVSfi, 
Abhya matched from Jodhpoor, by Bhadr.i- 
joon and Malguili, Sew.anoh and .TImIoio. 
Rewarro was assaulted: the swords of the 
enemy showered, and the Champawnt fell 
amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandon- 
ed the lull and Hod. The trees were levelled 
to the summit ; a garrison was posted, and 
the array moved on to Fossnlio. Then, 
Aboo sliook with affright. Affliction seized 
Sirohi; ifs prince h as in despair when he 
heard Rewarro and Possalio were destroy- 
ed (1) The Chohan preferred decking his 
daughter in the bridal vestments, to array- 
ing his army to oppose Abhemal.” 


(1) Both these places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirohi, and gavo 
the Anther, who was intrusted with its political afiairs, much trouble. Fortunately for tho 
Heora prince, descendant of Kao Narrain Has, the author knew their history, and was 
enabled to discriminate the claims VI hich Ji dhpoor asserted over her in virtue of such 
attacks as this ; rn short, between the claims of ‘the prince of Marwar,’ and the king’s 
lieutenants ol Guzerat. In this ncgociations wherein Jodhpoor advanced its preten- 
sions to utizeraiuie over Sirohi, which as stoutly denied the right, he clearly distinguished 
the claims of the princes of Jodhpoor, in their capacities of viceroys of tho empire, and 
argued that clam 'j'^ eded by Sirohi in that character guaranteed none to them, in their 
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iiao Narrain Das, through Uio interven- 
tion of a Bajpoot chieftain, named Myarnm, 
of tile Chaora tribe, made overtures to the 
Bahtore, proposing hia niece ( daughter of 
Maun Sing his predecessor) in marriage. 
“ In the midst of strife, * the cocn-nut,’ with 
eight choice steeds and the price of four 
elephants, were sent and accepted. The 
drum of battle ceased ; the nuptials were 
solemnised, and in the tenth mouth Bam 
Sing was born at Jodhpoor.” The bard, 
however, lets us into the secret, and shews 
that the Bajpoots had ‘ secret articles,' as well 
as the more polished diplomacy of Europe : 
for besides the fair Chniiaiii, the Bao 
consented to pay Peeh-ach'haui, a ‘ con- 
cealed tiibiite.’ 

The Deora chiefs nnit< d their contin- 
gents to tho rojal army, for the subjugation 
of Sirbullund, and the march recommenced 
by Palhaupoor and Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. 
B CIO they halted, and “ an envoy w.a8 des- 
patched to Sirbullund, summoning him to 
surrender the imperial equipments, cannons 
and stores j to account for the revenues, 
and to witlidiaw liis gairisons from Ahmeda- 
bail and all the strong-hohls of the 
province." The reply was laconic and 
dignitied ; “ that he himself was king, and 
bis head was with Ahmedubad." 

A grand council of war was convened in 


the Bajpoot camp, which is described eon 
amore by the bard. The overture and its 
reception were communicated, and the 
debates and speeches which ensued thereon, 
ns to the future course of proceeding, are 
detailed. The bird in, however, satisfied 
with recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maroo.' 

“ First spoke tlie chief of the children of 
Champa, Koosul, sou of Ilurnut of Ahwa, 
whose seat is on the right of the throne. 
Then Kunneram of Asope, leader of the 
Koompawuta, whose place is on the left : 
‘let us, like the Rilkila, (1) dive into tlie 
waters of battle.* He was followed by 
Kosuri, the Mairtea Sirmor ; — then by the 
veteran who led tho Oodawuts : old and 
brave, many a battle had he seen. Then 
the chief of Khan wa, who led the clan of 
Joda, protested ho would be tho first to 
claim the immortal garland from the hand 
of the Apsaias ; (2) ‘ let us stain our gar- 
ments with saffron, and our lances with 
crimson, and play at ball with this Sirhnl- 
luiid.’ (3) Futteh tho Jaitawiit, and 
Kurnavat Ablii-mal, re-echoed his words. 
All shouted ' bittle ‘ battle t’ while some 
jiut on the coloured garments, determined to 
conquer Bhanluca. Kiirna, the Champawiit, 
said aloud, ‘ with sparkling cup the Apsaras 
will serve us in the mansion of the smi’ (4) 


individual caparity, as chiefs of Marwar a distiucUun which they ufiocted not to compre- 
lieiid, hut winch was at length fully recognized and acted on by ihe paramuunt power. 
Sirohi is maintained ill its ancient independence which but for this previous knowledge 
must have been inevitably lost. 

(1) The kilkila is the bird wc call the kingfisher. 

(2) The maids of war, the \'Ukj/ris of Bajpooi mythology. 

(3) A n«thcr,;e«-(fc-»io<s on the name Sirbullund, with whose head (air) the Joda 
chief proposes to play at ball. 

(4) The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting 
with me, attentively listening as I was translating the war against Sirbullund, read by my 
old tutor. His fimily possess an hereditary aversion to “the cup,” which is under 
solemn prohibition from some cause which 1 forget, and so far did his grandfather carry 
his antipathy, that a drop falling upon him at an entertainment, he cut out the conta- 
minated part with his dagger. Aware of this, I tuined round to the young chief and said; 
“well Bawut-ji, would you Bcccjit the cup from the band of tho Apsaia, or would yon 
refuge the mnnwar (pledge)?'’ ‘Certainly 1 would take it; these ar»_^rv different cups 
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Brery dan, every olitef, end every bard, 
re*«ehoed ‘ b'lttle 

“ Then Bnkhta stood up to claim the 
onset, to lead the van in battle against 
Siibiilluiid, while his brother and prince 
should await the result in his tents. A jar of 
saffiron-water was placed before the prince, 
with which he sniinkled each chief, who 
shouted,* they won’d people Umrapoor.’ *’(1) 

The bard then describes the steeds of 
the Bsjpoot chiviilry, in which the Beem- 
rntlialli of the Dekban takes precedence ; 
he is follwed by the horses of Ohat and 
Bardurro in Marwar, and the Rattiawar of 
Saurashtra. 

Sirbnllund’s plans of defence are 
minutely detailed. At each gate he posted 
two thousatid men and five guns, ** manned 
by Europeans,’’ of whom he had a body of 
mnsketeers round his person. The cannonade 
had been kept tip three (lavs on both sides, 
in which the son of S'rbnllnnd was killed. 
At lengh, Bakhta led the storm, when all 
the ote* and awute performed prodigies of 
Tolour. The Champawut Koo.su] was the 
first to be carried to the “immortal abode 
but though “the sun stood still to see the 
deeds of the son of Hurnat." we cannot 
particularize the bard’s catalogue of heroes 
transferred to Snraloca (2) on this day, 


when the best blood of Bajpootana was 
shed on the walls of Ahmedabad. Both 
the princely brothers had their share in 
“ the play of swords,” and ench slew more 
than one leader of note. Umra who had so 
often defended Ajmeer, slew five chiefs of 
the grades of two and three thousand 
horse. 

“Eight ghumes of the day remained, 
when Sirbullnnd fled ; but Ulyar, the leader 
of his vangnard, made a desperate resistance, 
nntil he fell by the hand of Bukht Sing. 
The drum of victory sounded. The Nawab 
left his pant in the Sinroond (8). The 
‘wonld-be-king’ was wounded j his elephant 
shewed the speed of the deer. Four thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-three were 
slain, of whom one hundred were Pulki 
Xusheens, eight Xu sheens (4), and 

three hundred entitled to the Taxeem on 
entering the Biwan Aum (6). 

“ One hundred and twenty chieftains of 
note, with five hundred horse, were slain 
with Abliya Sing, and seven hundred 
wounded. 

“The next morning, Sirbullnnd surren- 
dered with all his effects. He was escoitod 
towards Agra, Ins wounded Moguls dying 
at every stage ; but the soul of the ‘Fearless’ 
was sad at the loss of his kin (6). Abhi- 


from outs ; was his reply. ‘"Then you believe that the heavenly fair carry the soul of 

those who fall in battle to the Mandtd of snrue '• who dare doubt it ? when my time 
comes, I will take cup !’ a glorioiis creed fop a S' Idler ! He sat for hours listening to 
my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards expounded like him the hhojunaa 

(serpentine verse) of the poet. I have rated the Rawot for being unable to reneit the 

gonealocy of his bouse from Chcinda to himself; but the family bard was dead and left no 
progeny inherit Ins mantle. Tins young chief it yet (A.D. 1820) but twenty-two, and 
promises to be better prepared. - - / j < 


(1) ‘ The city of immoatality.’ 

(2) The abode of heroes, the "Valhalla of the Bajpoot mythology. 

(8) Rineoond is the ‘ fountain of battle,’ and pani is applied, as we use the word 
water, to the temper or spiiit of a sword : a play words. 

(4) Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants. 

(6) A long list of names is given which would only fatigue the reader ; but amongst 
them we select a singular one, Xolakh Khun A.nglet^ ‘Nolakh the Englishman.’ 

(6) The ^rd rrumcratos with the meed of praise each vassal irho fell, whether 
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Mai ruled over the seveiiteen thousand 
towns of Ouzerat, and the nine thousand of 
Marwar, besides one thousand elsewhere. 
The princes of Ednr, of Bhooj, of Parkur, of 
Sinde, and of Sirohi, the Chalook Ban of 
Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmeer, Nagoro, 
Dongerpoor, Bhanswarra, Lunuwarra, 
Hulwad, every morning bowed the head to 
Abhi-Mal. 

“Thus, in the enlightened half of the 
moon, on the victorions tenth (1) (S. 1787, 
A. D. 1731), the day on which Kamachnndra 
captured Lanka, the war against Sirbullund, 


an Omra ( lord ) of twelve thousand, was 
oonclnded.’* (8) 

Having left a garrison of seventeen 
thousand men for the duties of the capital 
and province, Abhya Sing returned to 
Jodhpoor with the spoils of Gnzerat, and 
there he deposited four crores of rupees, 
and one thonsand four hundred guns of all 
calibres, besides military stores of every 
description. With these, in the declining 
state of the empire, the desert king streng- 
thened his forts and garrisons, and deter- 
mined, in the general scramble for domi- 
nion, not to neglect bis own interests. 


Bahtore or of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the prince of 
Marwar. The Champawuts bore the brunr, and lost Kunrun of Pally Kishen Sing of 
Sindri, Gordhan of Jhalore, and Kulian The Koompwuts lost also several leaders of 
clans, as Nursing Soortan Sing, Pudms son of Doorjun. The Joda tribe lost three lea- 
ders ris, Heamul, Goman, and Jugidas. The brave Mairteas also lost three: Bhoom Sing, 
Koosul Sing, and Golab, son of Haiti. Tbo allodial chieftains, the Jadnons, the 
Soniguri as, the Bhonduls, and Kheeebies, had many brave men ‘carried to Bhanaloco/ 
and even bards and purohits were amongst the slain. 

( 1 ) ViJ^a dattea. 

(2) With this battle the liaj Roopaca and Surya PraJeas terminate. 




CHAPTER XI. 


Mutual jealougiet of the hro1hert.-^Abhjfa Sing dreadt the military fame of 
B»khta.— kit policy.— Prompted hjf the bard Kurna, who deterts /odhpoor 
for Nagore.— ‘Scheme laid by Bakhta to thwart his brother.— Attack of 
Bikaneer by Abhya Sing. — Singular conduct of his chiefs, whe afford 
supplies to the besieged. — Bakhta's scheme to embroil the Amber Prince 
with his brother.— His overture and advice to attack Jodhfoor iu the absence 
of his brother.— Jey Sing of Amber. — His reception of this advice, 
whie his discussed and rejected in a full council of the nobles of Amher . — 
The envoy of Bukhia obtains an audience of the Prince of Amber. — Attains 
his object.— His insHlliug letter to Raja Ahhya Sing. — The letters’s laconic 
reply. — Jcy sing calls out the Kher^ or feudal army of Amber . — Obtains 
foreign all es . — One hundred thousand men muster under the walls of his 
capital. — March to the Marwar frontiers.— Abhya Sing raises the siege of 
Bikaneer,— Bukhia' s strange conduct.— Swears his Vassals. — Marches with 
his personal retainers only to combat the host of Amber. — Battle of 
J Gungaria.— Desperate onset of Bukhia Sing. — Besifuction of his Inind.— 
With sixty men charges the Amber Prince, who avoids him.— Eulogy of 
Bukhia by the Amber bards. — Kurna the hard prevents a third charge,— 
Bakhta's distress at the loss of his men.— The Rana mediates a peace. 
—Bukhta loses his tutelary divinity.— Restored by the Amber Prince . — 
Death of Abhya Sing.— Anecdotes illustrating his character. 


Thb tranquility which fora while fol- 
lowed the campaign in Gnzerat waa of no 
long daration. The loro of ease and opium, 
which increased with the years of Abhya 
Sing, was diatuibed by a perpetual 
apprehension of the actire courage and 
military genius of his brother, whose 
appanage of Nagore was too restricted a 
field for his talents and ambition. Bukhta 
waa also aware that his daring nature, 
which obtained him the sufirages, as it 
would the swords, bt his turbulent and 
easily excited countrymen, rendered him an 
object of distrust, aud that without great 
circumspectinn he would be unable to 
maintain himself in his imperiumin imperio, 
the castle and three hundred and sixty 


townships of Nagore. He was too discreet 
to support himself by foreign aid, or by 
fomenting domestic strife; but with tho 
aid of tho bard, he adopted a line of policy, 
tho relation of which will develope new 
traits in the Bajpoot character, and ex- 
emplify its peculiarities. Kurna, after 
finishing his historical chronicle, concluding 
with the war against Sirbullnnd, abaudoned 
‘'tho gate of Jodhpoor, for that of Nagore.” 
Like all his tribe, the bard was an adept 
in intrigue, and his sacred character for- 
warded the sacred means of executing it. 
Uis adrioe was to embroil their common 
soyereigfn with the prince of Amber, and an 
opportunity was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikaneer, a junior hut 
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indep^deut branch of Marwar hadoffca* | 
ded he is yet nominal auserain Abhay Sin«, 
who, taking adTaatage of the weaknesa of 
their oommon liege lord the emperor, deter- 
ntined to resent the affront, and accordingly 
invested Bikaneet, which had snsUined a 
seice of some weeks, when Bukhta deter- 
mined to make its release subserve his 
designs ; nor could he have chosen a better 
expedient. Although the prince of Marwar 
had led his uniteil vassalage against Bika- 
neer, thpy were not only lukewarm as to 
the sucuess of tlieii own arms, but, anomal- 
ons it must appear in the annals even 
of feudal wnri'are, they furnished the 
besieged with tbe means of defence, who, 
blit for the supplies of opium, salt, and am- 
munition, would soon have been compelled 
to surrender. We can account for this : Bika- 
iieer was of their own kin, a br.inch of the 
great tree of wliioh Seoji was the root, and 
to which they could cling in emergency ; in 
short, Bikaneer balanced the power between 
tbeinselves and their head. 

The scheme begin approved, its execu- 
tion and mode of development to Jey Sing 
were next canvassed. “ Touch his pride,” 
said Kurnn, “ tell him the insult to Amber, 
which your ancestor invested, has never 
been balanced, and that lie will never find a 
time like the present to fling a few short at 
Jodhpoor." 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, 
and at the same time sent instrnstions to 
tbe envoy of Bikaneer at bis court how 
to act. 

The prince of Amber, towards the close 
of his career, became partial to ‘ the cup' ; 
bnt, aware of tlie follies it involved him in, 
an edict prohibited all ofilcial intercourse 




with him while he wag under its influenee. 
The direct overture of Bukhta was canvass ^ 
ed, and all interference between the kindred 
belligerents was tejected in a full council 
of tbe chiefs of Amber. Bat the envoy had 
a friend in the famous yidyadhur(I), the 
chief civil minister of the state, through 
whose means he obtained permission to 
make ‘ a verbal report, standing.' ‘ Bikaneer,' 
he Buid, “ was in peril, and without his aid 
must fall, and that bis master did not 
consider the sovereign of Marwar, but of 
Amber, as bis suzerain.” Vanity and wine 
did tbe rest. The prince took up the pea 
and wrote toAbhyaSing, “That they all 
formed one great family ; to forgive Bika- 
ueer and raise his batteries : ” and os be 
took another enp, and curled his monstache, 
be gave the letter to be folded. “ Maha- 
rajali,’' said the envoy, “ pat in two more 
words ; or, my name is Jey Sing." They 
were added. The overjoyed envoy retired, 
and in a few minutes the letter was on 
transit to its destination by the ewiftest 
camel of the desert. Scarcely bad the envoy 
retired, when the chief of Bhanako, the 
Mentor of Jey Sing, entered. He was told 
of the letter, which “would vex his 
Sa^ga (2).’’ The old chief remonstrated ; he 
said, “ unless you intend to extinguish the 
Cuchwahas, recall this letter." Messenger 
after messenger was sent, hut the envoy 
knew his duty. At the dinner hour, all tbe 
chiefs had assembled at the ( Rugora ) 
banquet-hall, when the spokesman of tbe 
vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to tbe 
commnuication of his sovereign, told him ha 
had done a cruel and wanton act, and that 
they roust all suifor for bis imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought 


(1) ViJytwihur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science. The plan of 
the modern city of Amber, named Jeypnor, was bis : a city as regular as Darmstadt. Ha 
was also, the joint compiler of the celebrat^ genealogical tables which appear in tbe first 
Volume of this work. 

(2) Suggj is a term denoting a conneclion by maitiage. 
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back with like celerity t it was opened and 
md by Jey Sing to his chiefs : " By what 
right do you dictate to me, or interfere 
between me and my servants ? If yonr 
same ia ' the Lion of Victory’ (Jey Sing), 
mine is ‘ the Lion without Fear ’ ( Abhya 
Sing) (I)." 

The ancient chief. Deep Sing, said : " I 
told yon how it would be ; but there ia no 
retreat, and our bnainees ia to collect our 
frienda. The JTAer, or ‘ levy en mueee,’ waa 
proclaimed! Every Cuohwaha was com- 
manded to repair to the great standard 
planted outside the capital. The home- 
clans came ponring in, and aid was obtained 
from the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of 
Kerowli, the Seesodias of Shafapoora, the 
Eheechies, and the Jats, until one hundred 
thousand men were formed beneath the 
castle of Amber, This formidable array 
proceeded, maroh after march, until they 
reached Qangwani, a village on the frontier 
of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, 
with all due courtesy, awaited the arrival 
of the * Fearless Lion,’ 

They were not long in suspense. Mortal- 
ly offended at such wanton interference, 
which compelled him to reliaqaiah bis 
object on the very eve of attainment, Abhya 
Sing raissd his batteries from besieging 
Bikaneer and rapidly advanced to the 
encounter. 

Bukhta DOW took alarm. He hod not 
calonlated the length to which hie intrigues 
would involve bis country ; be had sought 
but to embroil the border princes, bat had 
kindled a national warfare. Still his feara 
Were lees for the diBoorery of hie plot, 
than for the honour of Mur war, about to be 
assailed by such odda He repaired to hie 


brother and Iteg^lord, and implored him 
not to raise the siege ; declaring that he 
alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the jSttyfea*s(2) battle, aod, by Qod's 
bleaeing, would give a good account of him. 
Abhya Sing, not averse to see bis brother 
punished for his conduct, though determined 
to leave him to the brunt of the battle, 
rejected with acorn the intriguing pro- 
position. 

The “ Nakarra sounded the assembly for 
the chivalry of Nagore. Bakhta took post on 
the balcony over the Delhi gate, with two 
braaen vessels ; in the one was an infusion 
of opium, in the other saffron-water. To each 
Rajpoot as he entered he presented opium, 
and made the impress of his right hand on 
his heart with the saffron-water. Having in 
this manner enrolled eight thousand Raj- 
poots, sworn to die with him, he determined 
to select the most resolute, and marching to 
Ibe edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian corn (hajra), he halted his band, 
and thus addressed them : “ Let none follow 
me who is not prepared for victory or death : 
if there be any amongst you who desire to 
retom, let them do so in God's name.” As 
he spoke, he resumed the march through (he 
luxuriant fields, that it might nut be seen 
who retired. More than five thousand re- 
mained, and with these he moved on to the 
combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at 
Gungwani ; soon as the hostile lines approach- 
ed. Bakhta gave the word, and, in one dense 
mass, his gallant legion charged with lance 
and Bword the deepened lines of Amber, 
carrying destruction at every pass. He 
paued through and through this boat ; but 
when be pulled np in the rear, only sixty 


(1) I write the names as pronnnnred, and as familiar to the readers of Indian history. 
Joy, in Sanscrit, is ' victory,' Abhya, ‘fearless.’ 

(2) Ba^Ua is ‘ a devotee the term is here applied reproachfully to Jey Sing, qn 
acconut of hu very religions habits. 
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of hia band remainad rjnnd his parson. At 
this moment, the ohief of Qnjsingpoora, 
head of all his vassaU, hinted there was a 
jnngle in the rear : ** and what is there in 
front " said the intrepid Bahtore, “ that we 
should not try the road we same 1 " and as 
he espied the panehrattga, or fire coloured 
flag, which denoted the head qnarter of 
Amber, the word again was given. The 
cautions Khoomboni (1) advised his prince 
to avoid the charge : with some diffi- 
culty he was made to leave tbe field, and as 
a salvo to hia bononr, by fiank movement 
towards Knndailah north, tbat it might not 
be said he turned his back on bis foe. Aa 
he retreated, he exclaimed,“seventeen battles 
have 1 witnessed, bnt till this day never one 
decided by the sword." Thus, alter a life 
of success, tbe wisest, or at least the moat 
learned aud most powerful prince of Baj- 
warra, incurred the disgrace of leaving the 
field Jn the face of a handful of men, 
strengthening the adage " that one Bah- 
tore equalled ten Cuchwahas." 

Jey Sing's own bards could not refrain 
from swarding tbe meed of valour to their 
foes, and composed the following stanzas 
on the occasion : “ Is it the battle cry of 
Oali, or the war-shout of Hanowanta, or the 
hissing of Shesnag, or the denunciation 
of Kapiliswar 7 Is it the incarnation of 
Nur sing, or the darting beam of Surya f 
or the death glance of the Dakini 7 (8) or 
* that from the central orb of Trinetra P 
Who could support tbe flames from this 
volcano of steel, when Bukhta’s sword 
became the sickle of Time V 

But for Korns the bsrd, one of tbe hw 
remaining about bis person, Bnhhta would a 


third time have plunged into the ranfce of the 
foe t nor was it till the host of Amber had left 
the fields, that he was aware of the extent 
of his lots (4). Then, strange inoonsieteney { 
the man, who but a few minutes before had 
affronted death in every shape, when he 
beheld the paucity of survivors, sat down 
and wept like an infant. Till it was more 
tbe weaknesB of ambition than humani- 
ty, for, never imagining {that hia brother 
would fail to support him, he thought 
destruction hod overtaken Ifarwar ; nor 
was it until his brother joined and asaure 
him he had left him all the honour of tho 
day, tliat he recovered hb port. Then ‘Mte 
curled his whiskers, and' swore an oath, tbat 
he would yet drag the ‘ Bhioggut ’ from bit 
castle of Amber." 

Jey Sing though he paid dear for his 
meiBsage, gained his point, the relief of 
Bikaneer ; and the Bans of Oodipoor medi- 
ated to prevent the quarrel going further, 
which wae the less difficult einoe both parties 
had gained their] ends, though Jey Sing 
obtahied his by the loss of a battle. 

It is related that tbe tutelary deity of 
Bukht Sing MI into the hands of the Amber 
prince, who carried home, tbe sole trophy 
he e 'uld boast, married the Babtore deity 
to s female divinity of Amber, and returned 
bim with his oomsnts to Bakhta. Such 
weret the conrteoua of Bajpoot chivalry. 
Tbe triple alliance of the chief Bajpoot 
princes followed tbu battle, cemented by 
the nnion of tbe rival houses tO dangbtera 
of Mewar. There they met, attended by 
their vasealage, and, in the nuptial festi- 
vities and the ‘cup,’ forgot this bitter strife, 
while enmity and even national jealousy 


(1) Tbs clau of the Dhansko chief. 

(2) Tbe witch of India is termed Dakini. 

(3) A title of Siva, god of destroctiou, tbe ‘ tbroe-tyed.' 

(4) Though the bard does not state, it is to W li\^^>osed, that the main body Mtins up 
and caused this movement, 
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<if 4 ns baxuilied by general poarteey. Such Amber gaye bie one to Kriparau, the pay. 
ie.the. Sa^oot, who can be jqdged after no maiter-genemJ, a faTonrite with the king, 
known standard : he stands alone in the from bis skill at ebrsa, and who bad often 
moral hietpry of man (1). tho honour of playing with him while all 

This in the last conspionons act of Abhya the nobles were standing. Ktiparam praised 
Sing's life on record. Ne died ip S. 1806 the Rahtore prince's dexterity in smiting 
( A. D. 1760 ), at Jodhpoor. Hia eonrage, off a buffalo's head ; on which the king 
which may be termed ferooions, was temper^ called out, “ Bsjeswar, I hare hoard much 
edonly by his exceasiye indolence, regard- of your skill with the sword,'’— ‘Yes, Ilusrit, 
ing which they have preserved inany amus- I can use it on an occasion.’ A huge aiiimul 
ing anecdotes ; one of these will display the was brought into the area, fed in the luxuri- 
exact character of the man. The chronicle ant pastures of Heriana. The cuuit crowded 
says: *' When Ajit went to marry the Cho- <’"1’ *^0 see the Bahtore exhibit ; but when 
bani, he found two lions in his path— the beheld the enormous bulk, he turned to the 
one asleep, the other awake. The ioter- king and begged permission to retire to bis 
pretation of the tooguni ( augur ) was, that post, the imperial guard-room, to refresh 
the Cbofaani would bear him two sons ; that himself. Taking a double duse of opium, 
one wonld be a toeti hhan ( sluggard }, the be returned, his eyes glaring with rage at 
other an active soldier. “ Could the augnr the trick played upon him, and as bo 
have revealed that they wonld imbrue their approached the buffalo they fell upon Jey 
bands in a father’s blood, he might have Sing, who bad procured this monster with 
averted the ruin of his country, which dates a view to fail him. The Amber chief saw 
from the black deed. that misoliief was brewiqg, and whispered 

The Bahtores profess a great contempt his majesty not to spprosch too near his 
for the Cnebwabas as soldiers ; and Abhya son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both 
Sing’s waa not lessened for their prince, bands, Abhya gave the blow with such 
because he happened to be father-in-law to force that the buffalo’s head “ dropped 
the prince of Amber, whom he used to upon his knees,'' and >he raja was thrown 
mortify, even in the “ Presence,” with sutdi upon bis back. All was well : but, as the 
sarcasm as, “ You are called a Cuchwa, or chronicle atys, " the king nyver asked thp 
properly Caava, from the Casa; and your raja to decollate another buffalo.” 
sword will cut as deep as one of its blades It waa during ths reign of Abhya Sing, 
alluding to the grass thus called. Irritated, that Nadir Sliah invaded India ; bnt tlie 
yet fearing to reply, he formed a plan to summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put 
hnmble his arrogance in hia only vulnerable forth their strength in snpport of tite totter- 
point, the depreciation of his personal ing throne of Timoor, was received with 
strength. While it was the boost of Jey indifference. Not a chief of note led his 
Sing to mingle the exact sciences of Europe myrmidons to the plains of Kurnal : and 
with the more ancient of India, Abhya’s Delhi was invested, plundred, and its 
ambition was to be deemed the first swords- mooarob dethroned, without exciting a sigh, 
man of Rajwarra. The scientific 'prince of Such was their apathy in the cause, when 

(1) This singular piece of Bajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is confirmed by 
every p^icclar in the “ one haj^red and nine acts ” of the Orest Jey Sing of Amber. 
The foe does ample justice to Rahtore valour. 
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the imbeoilit-j of Mehnmmed Shah succeeded 
to the inheritance of Arungzeb, that with 
their own iiande these poppets of desposition 
sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Bijpootuna, the de- 
moralization of her prince prevented their 
torniug to advantage this depression of the 
empire, in which follies and crimes they 
participated. 

With the foul and mnnstrovs murder of 
the Baj r Ajit ( A. O. 1750 ), commenced 
those blondy scenes which disgrace the 
nunala of Morwar ; yet even in the history 
of her crimes there are acta of redeeming 
virtue, which raiae a sentiment of regret that 
the lustre of the one should be tarnished by 
the presence of the other. They serve, how- 
ever, to illnetrate that great moral truth. 


that in every stage of civilization, crime will 
work out its own punishment ; and griev- 
ously bos the parricidal murder of Ajit been 
visited on bis race and country. We sha}t 
see it acting as a blight on that magnificent 
tree, which transplanted from the native 
soil of the Ganges, took root and flourished 
anridst the arid sands of the desert, affording 
a goodly shade for a daring race, who aeqoir- 
cj fresh victories with poverty — we ehail 
see it luxnrianoe checked, and its numerous 
and widely-spread branches, as if scor- 
ched by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
and decay ; and tliey most utterly perish, 
unless a scion, from the uucoutaiiiiiiated 
stem of Edtti (1), be grafted upon it : then it 
may revive, aod be yet made to yield more 
vigorous fruit 


(1) The Heir of Edur is heir presomptiva to the gadi of Marwur. 
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JSsm Sinff tueoeedt.^HU impetuotilg of tmptt.—B%s uncle, Bnkhta Sing, 
aheente himtelf from ike rite of inauguration. — Sendehit nurse at proxy. 
—Construed by Bant Sing as an insult.— He resents it, and resumes the 
fief of Jhalore.— Confidant of Ram Sing.— The latter insults the chief of 
the Champamuts, who withdraws from the court.— His interview with the 
chief hard. — Joint Bukhta Sing.— The chief bard gives his suffrage to 
Buihta.— Civil war.— Battle of Mairta.—Ram Bing defeated. — Bukhta 
Sing assumes the sovereignty.— The Bagri chieftain girds him with the 
sword. — Fidelity of the Purokit to the ex prince, Ram Sing.— He proeeede 
to the Dehhan to obtain aid of the Mahrattas.— Poetical corretpondenoe, 
between Baja Bukhta and the Purohit.— Qualities, mental and personal 
of Bukhia,— The Mahrattas threaten Marwar.—All the elans unite round 
Bukhta,— He advances to give battle.— Refused by the Mahrattas.— He 
lakee poet at the paee of Ajmeer. — Poisoned by the queen <f ^Amber.— 
Buhhta’s character.'— Befieetions on the Rajpoot eharaeter.— Contrasted 
with that of the European nobles in the dark ages.—Judgmenffjpf the bard 
on etimes,— Improvised stanza on (he princes of Jodhpoor and Amber.— 
Anathema of the Sati, unfe of Ajit.—Ils fulfilment. - Opinions of the Raj* 
poot of such inspirations. 


Ran SiKO succeeded at that dangeroae 
age, whan parental control is moat required 
to restrain the tnrhulenos of passion. 
Exactly twenty years had elapsed sinoe the 
nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extinguiah* 
ed the torch of discord, and his mother was 
the bearer of the olive branch to Abbya 
Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Rajpoot, who attaches every thing to 
pedigree, has a right to lay an interdict 
on the union of the race of Agni (1), 
with the already too fiery blood of the 
Bahtora. Bam Sing inherited tho arro- 
gance of his father, with all the impetu- 
osity of the Chobans ; and the exhibition of 
these qualities was simultaneous with hie 


coronation. We are not told why bis uncle, 
Bukbt Siog, absented himself from the 
ceremony of his prince's and nephew’s 
instellstion, when the whole kin and clans 
of Slaroo assembled to ratify their allegiance 
by their presence. As the first in blood and 
rank, it was his duty to make the first mark 
of inauguration on the forehead of his 
prince. The proxy he chose on the occasion 
was his dkae, or ' nurse,’ s personage of 
no email importance in those countries. 
Whether by such a representativs the 
haughty warrior meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet be in leading strings, 
the chronicle affords us no hint: bnt it 
reprehends Bam Sing’s conduct to this vener- 


(1) The Deora of Sirohi is a braoch of the Chohsns, one of the four Agnieulas, a race 
sprung {tom /ire, See Yol. I. 
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ajble poraonage, whom inatead of treating, 
acoording to usage , with the same respect at 
Ilia mother, he asked, “ if his uncle took him 
for an ape, that be sent an old hag to present 
him with the teeha f" and instantly 
despatched an express desiring the surrender 
of Jhalore. Bre his passion had time to 
oool, he commanded his tents to be moved 
out, that he might chastise the insult to his 
dignity. Despising the sober wisdom of the 
councellors of the state, he had given his 
confidence to one of the lowest grade of these 
hereditary ofScera, by name Umiah, the 
nakarrki (1), a man headstrong like himself. 
The old chief of the Champawuts, on hearing 
of this act of madness, repaired to the castle 
to remonstrate ; but scarcely had he taken 
his seat before the prince assailed him with 
ridicule, desiring “ to see his frightful face 
as seldom as possible.*' "Young man,” 
exclaimed the indignant chief, as with 
violence he dashed hit shield reversed upon 
the carpet, " you have given mortal offence 
to a Bahtore, who can turn Harwar upside 
down as easily as that sliield." With eyes 
darting defiance, he arose and left the Pre- 
sence, and collecting his retainers, marched 
to MoonJhiavar, This was the residence of 
the Pat-Bardai or ' chief bard,’ the lineal 
descendant of the Sarud Roera, who left 
Canouj with Seoji. The esteem in which 
his sacred office was held may be appreciat- 
ed by hia estate, which equalled that of 
the first noble, being one lack of rnpeee 
( £10,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the ad- 
vance of the chief noble of Maroo on the 
border of hia territory, left Nagore, and 
tbougli it was midnight, advanced to wel- 
come him. The old chief waa asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being disturbed, and 
placed himself quietly beside his pallet. Ae 
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he epened his eyes, he called as uanal for his 
pipe (hooka), when the attendant pointing 
to the prince, the old chief acarmbled up. 
Sleep had cooled hia rage, and the full force 
of hie position rnshed upon him ; bUt seeing 
there was now no retreat, that the Bnhicon 
was crossed, " Well, there is my head,” said 
he, *' now it !■ yonrs.” The bard, who was 
present at the interview, was soanded]|by 
being requested to bring the chief’s wife 
and family ftom Ahwa to Nagore ; and be 
gave hia aaaent in a manner characteriatie of 
hia profeasion : “farewell to the gate of 
Jodhpoor,*’ allnding to the station of the bard 
The prince immediately replied, “ there was 
no difference between the gate of Jodhpoor 
and Nagore ; and that while he bad a oake 
of bajra he would divide it with the bard.” 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much 
time to collect a force ; and the first encoun- 
ter was at Kheyriiei Six sotions rapidly 
followed ; the last was at Loonawss, on the 
plains of Mairts, with immense loss of life 
on both sides. This sanguinary battle has 
been already related, in which Ram 
Sing was defeated, and forced to seek safety 
in flight ; when Jodhpoor was anrrendered, 
and Bukhta invested with the Rajtilae and 
sword by the bands of the Jaitawut chief 
of Bagri, whose descendants continue to 
enjoy this distinction, with the title of Mar- 
war ea h»r Kewar, * the bar to the portal of 
Marwar.’ 

With the possession of the seat of 
government, and the support of a great 
majority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt eeoure 
against all attempts of his nephew to regain 
his lost power. But althongh hia popularity 
with his warlike kindred secured their 
suffrages for his maintenoe of the throne 
which the sword bad gained him, there were 
other opinions which Bukht Sing was too 


(1) The person who summons the nobles by beat of the state naAarra, or 'great 
kettle-dra'U.’ 
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potitid' to overlook. The ndhesinti of the 
bereditny offiecM of tlie etate, eepOsially 
thoee peisonal to the eovefeign, ia r^qaiaite 
to doek the crime of nnirpation, in which 
light only, whatever the extent of provooa- 
tioB, Bakhta’a conduct covid be regarded. 
The tnilitary premier, aa well aa the higher 
enril aothoritiee, Were won to hia eanae, and 
of those whoae sacred office might seem to 
sanctify the crime, tlie chief bard had al- 
ready oiianged hia poet “ for the gate of 
Nagore.” But there was one faithful ser- 
vant, who, in the generai defection, over- 
looked the fulliea of the prince, in his 
adherence to the abstract rules of fidelity ; 
and who, while hia master found refuge at 
Jeypoor, repured to the Dekhan to obtain 
the aid of the Mahrattao, the mercenaries of 
Bajpootana. Jaggo was the name of hia 
person ; his office that of Purohit, the ghast- 
ly adviser of hia prince and tntor to hie 
•hildren. Bukhta, at once deairoua to obtain 
hia suffrage, and to arrest the calamity of 
foreign invasion, sent a conplet in bis own 

hand to the Pnroliit ; 

*' The fiower. Oh bee, whose aroma regal- 
ed yon, has been assailed l>y the blast ; not 
a leaf of the rose-tree is Irft ; why longer 
cling to the thorns V 

The reply was in character ; “ In this 
hope does the bee cling to the denuded rose- 
tree ; that Spring may return, and fresh 
flowers bad forth.’’ (1) 

Bukhta, to Ids honour, approved the 
fidelity which rejected his overtures 

There was a joyouanesa of lotil about 
Bakhta which, united to an intrepidity and 
a liberality alike unbounded made bim the 
very model of a Rajpoot To tln se qu-iii- 
fications were superndded a miijestic mien 


and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in 
all the literature of his country, besides 
poetic talent of no mean order ; and but for 
that one damning crime, he would have 
been handed down to postetily as one of the 
i noblest princes Rajwnra ever knew. Tlicae 
\ qualities not only ri vetted the attachment 
I of the household clans, but secured the res- 
pect of all his exterior relations, go that 
when the envoy of the expatriated prince 
obtained Sindia'a aid for the restoration of 
Ram Sing, the popularity of Bakhta formed 
an army which appalled the “ Southron,’’ 
who fuuiid arrayed ngainst him at the cboic-e 
awords of Rajwarra. The whole allodial 
power of the desert, '* the sons of Seoji ” of 
every rank, rose to oppose this fiist attempt 
of the Mahrattss to interfere in thoir 
national quarrels, and led by Bukhta in 
person, advanced to meet Madaji, the Patel. 
Bnt tlie Mabratta, whose object was plunder 
rather than glory, satisfied that he bad little 
chance of either, refused to measure hislunoe 
( hireki ) with the lanff and sirohi (S) of the 
Rajpoot 

Poison effected what the sword could not 
accomplish. Bakhta determined to remain 
encamped in that vulnerable point of acoees 
to hia dominions, the passes near-Ajtncer. 
Hither, the Biibtore qneen of Miidlin Sing, 
prince of Amlrer, repaired to complement 
her relative, and to her was entrusted 
the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew. Ram Sing. Tlie mode in wfatoh 
the deed was effected, as well as the last 
moments of the heroic but criminal Bakhta, 
have been already related. He died ia 
S. 1809 ( A. D. 1756 ) leaving a disputed 
succession, and all the horrors of impending 
eivil strife, to his son, Beejy Sing. 


(1) That beantitui aimple Of Oasian, or of Macpherscn, borrowed from the ciinticles of 
the Royal Bard of Jerusalem, will be broogiit tctmind in the reply of the Purohit— *1 was 
a lovely tree io thy presence, Oscar, with all my branches around mo ,’ ke. 

(S) Sang is a Innce alxiat ten feet long, covered with plates of iron about four feet 
above tbs spike. The tiroki is the sword mads at ths otty. wbsnoe its name, and famous 
f r its temper. 
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Dttrio;; hie three yeare of eovereiguty, 
Biikhts had found both time and retourcea 
to strengthen and embellish the atong- 
liolds of Afarwar. Qe completed the fot^ 
tifications of the capitnl, and greatly added 
to the place of Joda, from the spoils of 
Ahmedabad. He retalinteil the injuriee on 
the intolerant leluniite, and threw down his 
ehrines and his mosques in his own fief of 
Nagore and with the wrecks restored the 
edifices of ancient dsys. It was Bukhta 
also who prohibited, under pain of death, 
the Islamite's call to prayer throughout his 
dominion, an<l the order remabis to this 
day nnrevoked in Marwar. Had. lie been 
spared a few years to direct the storm then 
accumulating, which transferred power 
from the haughty T<itar of Delhi to the 
peasant soldier of the Kistna, the probability 
was eminently in favour of Rajpoots resum- 
ing their ancient rights throughout India. 
Kvery principality had the same motive for 
union in one common cause, the destruction 
of a power inimical to their welfire : but 
crimes, moral and political, rendered an 
opportunity, such as never occurred in 
their history, unavailing for their eman- 
cipation from temporal and spiritnal 
oppression. 

Wo will here pause, and anticipating the 
just liorriir of the reader, at fiiidinig crime 
follow crime — one murder punished by 
another — prevent his consigning all the 
Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because such 
foul stains appear in one part of their an- 
nals. Let him cast his eyes over the page 
of western history ; and commencing with 
the period of Seoji’s emigration in the ele- 
venth century, when the curtain of darkness 
was withdrawn from Europe, as it was 
simultaneously closing upon the Rajpoot, 
contrast their respective moral charac- 
13 


teristicB. Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with 
all the kindred virtues of the western cavali- 
er, and far his superior in menial attain* 
ments. There is no period on record when 
tiiese Hindu princes could not have signed 
their names to a character, many of them 
could have drawn it up, and even invested 
it, if required, in poetic garb ; and although 
this eonsideration perhaps enhances, rather 
than palliates, crime, what are the instances 
in these states, we may ask, compared to 
the wholesale altrocities of the ‘ Hiddle 
Ages’ of Europe P 

The reader would also be wrong if be 
leaped to the conclusion, that the bardic 
chronicler passed no judgment on the 
princely criminal. His ‘^empoisoned 
stanzas” ( viswa aloca ), transmiited to 
posterity by the mouth of the peasant and 
the prince, attest the reverse. One couplet 
has been recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta for 
tho murder of his father ■ there is another 
of the chief bard, improviaed while bis 
prince Abhya Siog, and Jey Bing of Amberi 
were passing the period devoted to religious 
rites at the sacred lake of Fooshkur. These 
ceremonies never stood in the woy of 
festivity: and one evening, while these 
princea and their vassals were in the height 
of merriment, the bard was desired to con- 
tribute to it by some extemporaneous 
efiusien. He rose, and vociferated in tho 
ears of the borror-atenok asaembly the 
following quatrain ; 

" Jodhpoer, aur Amhar, 

Doom thap oofhap ; 

KoortM mara deatro, 

Kamdhuj mara bap. 

'■[ The princes of ] Jodhpoor and Amber 
can dethrone the enthroniKl. But the 
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Koonns (I) slew his son • the Kanid’huj (2) 
uardered his father.*’ 

The words of the poetio seer sank into the 
tninde of his itearers, and passed form month 
tomontli. They were probably the severest 
vengeance either prinee experienced in this 
world, and will continue to circulate down 
to the latest posterity. It was the effnsioti 
of the same undaunted Roma, who led the 
charge with his prinoe against the troops 
of Amber. 

We hare also the anathema of the pro- 
phetic Sati, wife of Ajit, who^ as she mount- 
ed the pyre with her murdered lord, 


prononnoed that terrific sentence to the 
ears of the patriotic Rajpoot : ‘‘May the 
bonee of the murderer be oonenmed out of 
Maroo I ” In the value they attach to 
the fblfilment of the prophecy, we have a 
commentary on the aupernatural power 
attached to these self-devoted victims. 
The teoord of the lest moments of Bakhta, 
in the dialegne witit his doctor, is a 
soensof the highest dramatic and moral 
interest ; if farther comment were required, 
demonstrates the operatioue of the hell 
within, as well as the ahbomuee the Raj- 
poot entertains for soeh erimea. 


(1) Koorma or Ouhwa (the tribe of the princes of Amber), slew has son, Seo Bing. 

(2) Kamthv^, it mnst be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Jlabtore kings 
which they brought from Canouj. 
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Aeve*$ion of Be^y Sing. Receive* at Muirt* the homage of hi* ehitft^Pro- 
eeed* to the capital — The ex prince Ram Sing forme a treaty mith the 
Mahrattae end the Cuehwahat.—fmetion of the Confederetee.'^Be^y 
Sing atetmhle* the Clan* on the plaint of Mairta.—Summened to lurren- 
der the gaii,— Hit reply* — Battle.-~Betfy Sing defeated.— Deatruetion of 
iZaA/ore Cuiraisiers. — Rate de guerre. — Be^y Sing left alone.— Hie 
Right.— Eulogies of the Sard.—Fortrette* surrender to Ram Sing.— 
dttaiiiuation of the Hahratta commander.— Computation far the murder, 
—Ajmeer turrendered.— Tribute or Chouth ettahlithsd.— Mahrattae abatf 
don the eaute of Ram Sing.— Couplet eommemorative if thie event.— 
Cenotaph to fey Appa. — Ram Sing diet.— Hie character. —Anarchy 
reigiu in htarvear.-The Rahlore oligarchy.- Lawt of adoption in the 
eate of Poknrnfirf.—Intolenee of iU Chief to hi* Rrinee, who tntertains 
mtrcenatie*. — Thi* innovation aeeeitraiet the decay qffendal priueiploo.— 
The Raja plan* the diminution of the Arittoeraey,— The Niblet eonfeder- 
ate.—Qordhan Kheeehie.—Hii advice to the Prinee,— Humiliating treaty 
between the Baja and hie rattalt.—Mercenariet ditbanded.— Death tf the 
Prince** guru or print,— Hi* prophetic tPordt.— JS^eten-'kvm* or funeral 
rite*, made eopsdient to entrap the chief*, who are tondemned to death,— 
Intrepid conduct if Devi Sing if Pokurm—Hie la*t Wordt.—Reffeetion* 
on their defeetivn tyeiem of Government.— Saeriftee of the law <f 
primogeniture.— It* eontequence*,—Subhvl Sing arM« to avenge hi* 
father’* death.— I* tlain. — Power of the Roble* cheehed.— TItey are led 
againtt the robber* of the detert. — Amerhoie teieed from Sinde. — Godwar 
taken from Mewar. — Marwar and Jeypoor unite againtt the Mahrattas, 
who are defeated at Tonga,— De Boignde firet appearance.— Ajmeer 
recovered by the Rahtore*. — Battle* of Patun and Mairia—Ajmeer 
surrender*. — Suicide of the governor.— Beefy Sing** eoneubtne adopt* 
Maun Sing. - Her insolence alienate* the Nobles, who plan the detpotal of 
the Raja. — Murder of the concubine.— Beejy Sing die*. 


Bekjt Siiro, then in hie twentieth 3’ear, 
aucceeded hie fatlier, Bukhta. Bm aocei- 
sion was acknowledged not ,'cinly by the 
Emperoi-, but by all the princes around biro, 
and be wa-i inaugurated ut the froiitiei 


town of Marote^when {meeediag to Mairta, 
where be passed the period atmutnm or 
nionniing. Hither the independent bran- 
ches of his family, of Bikaneer, Kisbengnrb, 
and Boopiisguib, came siauitaneoasly with 
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tbeir condolence and congratulations, | 
Thence he adTanced to the capital, and 
concluded the rites on death and accession 
with gifts and charities which gratified all 
expectations. 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex- 
prince, Ran) Sing, the chance of redeeming 
hii birthriglit ; and in conjunction with the 
pilnce of Amber, be concluded a treaty (1) 
with the Mabrattas, the stipulatione of 
which were sworn to by their leaders. The 
' Southrons ’ advanced by Kotafa and Jey- 
poor, wjtere Bam Sing, whh his personal 
adherents and a strong auxiliary baud of 
Amber, united their forces, and they pro 
ceeded to the object in view, the dethrone- 
ment of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing waa prepared for the storm, 
and let his native chivalry to the plains of 
Idairta, where, animated with one impulse, 
a^deterniinatiou to repel foreign interference, 
they awaited the Mabrattas, to decide the 
rival claims to the throne of the desert. 
The bard delights to enumerate the clans 
who mustered all their strength ; and 
makes particular allusion to the alodial 
JPattawuU, wore foremost on this occasion. 
Prom .Poskur where the combined army 
halted, a euromons waa sent to Beejy Sing 
“ to surrender the gsdi of Maroo.” It was 
read in full oouvention and answered with 
ehouts of *' Battle ! Battle t ” ” Who ia 
this Happa, (S) thus to scare ns, when, 
were the firmament to fall, our heads would 
be pillars of sujpport to preserve you 
Such in the bypevtKde of the Bajpoot when 


excited, nor does his action fall far short of 
it. Tile numerical odds were immense 
against the Bahtores ; hut they little 
esteemed the CucliwahaH, and their conraj^a 
had Very different aliment to sustain it, from 
the mei canary Southron. The encounter 
was of the most desperate description, ami 
the bard deals out a full measure of justice 
to all. 

Two Bccidenls occurred during the battle, 
each sufficient to turn victory from the 
standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point 
of fruition. One has elsewhere been 
related, namely, tbe destrnction of the 
Sillehpo-shiana,'* or cuirassiers, tbe eboseii 
cohort of the Hahtures, when returning 
from a successful charge, who were mistaken 
for the foe, and mowed down with discharges 
of grspe-sliot. This error, at a moment 
when the courage of the Mabrattas was 
waveilug, might have been retrieved, not- 
withstanding the superstitious converted 
the disaster into an omoii of evil. Sindia 
had actually prepared to quit the field, 
when another turn of the wheel deci led tho 
event ia bis favour the ciruumstance 
exhibits forcibly the versatile character of 
the Bajpoot. 

Tbe Baja of Eishengnrh had deptived 
his relative of Boopnaguih of his estates } 
both were junior brunches of Marwar, but 
held direct fiom the emperor. Sawunt 
Sing, chieftain of lioopnagurh, either from 
conatitutional indifference of old age, retired 
to tbe eauctuary of Vindrabnn on the 
' Jumno, and before the shrine of the Hindu 


(1) Thii treaty ie termed hiMi, or but-patra,*a, strong deed.' The names of the chiefs 
who signed it were Jankmi Sindia, Sant^i Bolis, Danto Patel, Bana Borteo. Atto- 
Jeewnnt Bae, Kano and Jewn, Jadoons ; Jiewa Powar, Prlnoji and Sntwa, Sindia Maiji, 
Tantia Obeetoo, Baghn Pagia, Ghosnlia Jadoon, Muola Yar Alii, Feeroz Khan ; all great 
leaders amongst tbe ‘Southrons ’ of that day. 

‘ (8) The A, to the Rajpo"t of the northwest, is as great a Shimbboleth as to the Cock- 
ney Appa becomes Happa, 
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Apollo, ^oared forth hia gratitn le for “ his 
escape from Hell/' in the lose of his little 
hinf^om. Sat it was in vain he attempted 
to inspire young Sirdar with the like con> 
tempt of mundane glory ; to his exhortations 
the yonth replied, “ It Is we11|for you, Sire,(l) 
who have enjoyed life, to reign its sweets 
so tranquilly ; but I am' yet a 8t> anger to 
them.” T.iking advantage of the times, he 
determined to seek a stronger auxiliary for 
the recoveiy of his rights than the poetic 
homilies of Jeydeva. Accordingly, he joined 
the envoy of Ram Sing, and returned with 
the Afdiaratta army, on whose successful 
operations hia hope of reconquering hia 
patrimony rested. It was at that moment 
of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta comman- 
der, thus addressed young Sirdar: Tour 
star, young man, is united to Bam Sing’s, 
which fortune does not favour ; what more 
is to be done before we move off 1” In ex- 
perienced as he was. Sirdar knew bis 
countrymen, and their vacillation when 
touched by superstition ; and be obtained 
permission to try a ruse, as a last resort. 
He despatched a horseman of his own clan, 
to the division which pressed them most, 
who, coming up to the Mainotc minister, 
ns if of his own party, asked *' what they 
were fighting for, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
killed by a cannonshot in another part of 
the field. {Like the ephemeral tribe of 
deploroacy, the Mainate saw his sun was 
set. He left the field, followed by the 


panic-stmck clans, amongst whom the report 
circulated like wild-fire. Though aouostoin> 
ed to these stratagems with which their 
aonala teem, the R.ijpoots are never on 
their guard against them ; not a man in- 
quired into the truth of the report, and 
B^ejy Sing, — who, deeming himself in the 
very career of victory, was coolly perform* 
ing hia devotions amidst the cloeh of swords, 
— ^wns left almost alone, even without 
attendants or horses. The lord of Marwnr, 
who, on that morning, commanded the 
lives of one hundred thousand Bajpoots, 
was indebted for his safety to the mean 
conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen (2). 

Every clan hod to erect tablets for the 
loss of their best warriors ; and as in their 
civil wars each strove to be foremost in 
devotiou, most of tbs chieftains ofi note 
were amongst the slain (3). The bard metes 
out a fair meosare of juatioe to their auxilia* 
ries, especially the Snktawuts of Mewar, 
whose swords were nnsbsathed in the canse 
of the son-in-law of their prinee. Nor is 
the lance of the Southron passed over 
without eulogy, to praise which, indeed is 
to extol themselves. 

With the lost of the battle and the dis- 
persion of tlie Babtores, tbe strongholds 
rapidly fell. Tbe cause of Bam Sing was 
triumphing, and the Mahrattas were spread- 
ing over the land of Maroo, when fonl 
assassination checked their progress (4). But 
the death of Jey Appa, which eonverted 


( 1 ) 

(2) The anecdote is related Vol. L The Beejy Fs/as states that the prince re- 
warded tbe peasant with five hundred beegas of laud in perpetuity, which his descendants 
enjoy, saddled with the petite eerjanterie of “ curds and bsjra cakes,” in remembrance of 
the fare the jat provided for his prince on that emergency. 

(3) Rue Sing, chief of the Koompawuts, tbe second noble in rank nf Hanrar ; 
Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts with the leader of the Keetawnts, are especially singled 
ont as sealing tlieir fidelity with their blood ; but all tbe otee and tueute of the eountry 
come in fur a share of glory. 

(4) This occurrence has been related in the personnel Narativ^ Vol. I. but it 
is mute amply narrated in the chionicle, the Bei^fy Vuhe, from which I ' an sow 
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lita horde* from auxiU iries to priticipaU in 
the coateat, ealled aloud for r^uigaanoe 
that waa only 4o he -appeHted by th* 
cenion tif Ajmear, and a fixed ttiemiial 
tribniM on all the land* of Maroo, both 
feudal and fiacaL This urangement being 
made^ the M ihratt** diepUyed the virtne 
oomniDn to snoli mereennry allies : they 
aUndooed Ram Siag to bis ' evil star,' and 
took poBsesMen of this stronghold, which 
plaoeii ib the very heart of Rejasthan, par* 
petaated their influenoe over its pi iiicea 
. With this gem, thtn mdely torn from 
her diadem, the iadependeuoe of Idarwar 
from' that faonr has been inaecare. She 
has stragitled on, indeed, through a century 
of fineuaione, rebdltona, and eritnes, all 
origibeting^ tike the blUnk leaf in her annals^ 
ftSMB the marder of Ajit. In tim worde of 
the DoHo stanfea of the hostile bards os 
this nemorablsehsstiBement. 

JEdd jfkunna din aoti 
Hoppe vala h«l 
JBhaga fia*o bv-pafs 
Mai katana, meL” 

f 

" For many a day will they nsaember the 
time (Aet) of Apph, witea the three aovomigns 
fled, ahaBdoning their good* and treasurex 
dialling to the peinoes of IXatwar, Bika* 
user, and Kiaheugurh, who partook iu the 
disasters and dhqtrace of that day. 

Tbs youthful heir of Boopa«gurh claim- 
si, a* .k* jastly might, the victory to him- 
self; aad goiiig ^ to Appa to congratulate 


him, said, in the metaphorical langange of 
hie country, ‘‘ You see I euw ed mustard* 
seed in my hand ai I stood : " eomparing 
the prompt suco las of his stratagem to the 
rapid vegetation of the seed. But Sirdar 
was a young man of no ordinary promiss ; 
for when Siadia, in gratitude, oSered im* 
msdiately to put him in poasession of Bo<>p* 
nagurii, he answered, “ No that wonld be a 
retrogade inovement,” aud told him to oot 
for hie master Bam Sing, “ whose success 
would best insure his own," But whoa 
treaohsry had done its wont on Jey Appa, 
suspioion, whioh fell on every Rajpoot in 
the Mahratta osmp, spared not Sirdar: 
swords were drawn in every qaarter, aad 
even the messeugers of pease, the envoys, 
were everywhere ^oaeailed, aad amongst 
those who fell ere the tnmult honll be 
appeesed, waa Rnwnt Kobesr Sing, the 
premiek noble ef Mewnr, then embassador 
footn the Bane with the Itahrattas (1). With 
his inst breath, Jey Appa protected and 
exonetuted Sirdar, aad enjuiued that his 
(dedge of restoration to his patrimony 
shonid be redeemed. The body of this 
distingnished commander was burned at the 
2kot-air, or ' Feaoook pool,’* where a oeno* 
taph was ereoted, and in the care whioh 
the descendants even of his enemies pay 
to it. wn have a test of the merits of both 
victor and vanquished. 

This was the last of twenty*twa battles, 
iu which Bam Sing was prodigid of his life 
for the recovery of his honours. The advi-r* 


compilhig.^ is said that Jey Appa, daring the seige, having fallen sick, the 

8aht«M pnnee seiiA his own physioixn, Buorajinul, to atteud him ; that the doctor at first 
tuihaed w miaaiaii, aayiug ^' Yoy may tell me to poisnu him, and 1 will not obey 
"On the contrary said his priuee, let your skill core in two days what would take yon 
foHr,«ad 1 shall favour you «'* but what Was far more strange, Appa objected not, took 
themedisines of the bed, and recovred. 

have mu^ origmal antc^Sph letters at tiiie distinguished Rajpoote on the 
tqisgl^WB of this period ; for it was he who negotiated the treaty between Raja 
lfuilt^^iBg,t>f Jpypur the ‘n^hew pf Mcwar,' and the Muliratlas. At this his objects 
was te ^gdnce ^ry Appa to mite the siege of Nagore. 
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•itjt of hir littev daji bad softened the to the jpr'iefa of ^taVvar or of iU pripce. 
OspontT* of his temper, and made his ear^ The Mahrattae^ who had now obtained a 
Iholts be forfOttMt though too late for his pesat-d’ efpas coqtmned to 

baneflt rHedled in exile at Jeypoor, in . foster dispntes wh^ '^i^ed to their ad* 
S773. Bis person was gigantic : his raatage, or wbon eppeltiiDity offered, to 
afiablaaiiid eourteoas : and he aooor the eonntry ior sea^h pay or 
waf genpcons to afisi^h His uodentanding plunder. Beejy ffiiig; yoKtig inex* 
waa excellent and ^l -cnltiratod, but his perienced, waa left wiiGhnt lespurcee; 
eepimoos temperaxnentf to which he gave ruinous wars and yet men rninous uef^s.* 
vent with an unbridled vehemence, disgusted tions had dissipated the iioarde of wealth 
rile high-minded nobles of Karoo, and involv* aecumelated by hie psedeoeset^ The 
ed him in exile and misery till his death. It crown-lands mere uacoltlvated, the tenMtry 
is univereally admitted that, both in exte- dispeesei ; and oommeree had dimiaiahe^ 
rior and aecompliahuienta, even the great owing to inseonrity and the (ioeiitiont hphits 
, , Ajtt could cogtpare with Sam Sing, and ofthenoblaa, who every wliera eatabiiriied 
I witch craft, at instigation of the ehteftun their own imposts, and oocaeionrily despoil- 
of Asope, is Bsaighed to aoconnt for bis fits <ed entire caravans. While the competitor 
of insanity, -which Blight be better attribnt- for the throne -was yet Sving, tiie Baja was 
ed to the early and immoderate nse of eompelled to ahut his ayee on these iuniBda 
opinm. But in spite of his errors, the upon his proper power, whieh tedneed him 
fearless courage he displayed, against alt to tnsigDificaaca even in hia own palase. 
odds, kept some of the most valiant of the The aristooney In Harwar baa tlwugrs 
clans constant to his fortunes, especially the poawsssd more power than in any ef the 
brove Msirteaa, under the heroic Shere Sing sistor priocipalitiee axoniuL The cause may 
of Beab, whose deeds can never be oblitern- bs traced to their first settlement in the 
ted from the recollection of the Rahtore. desert ; and it has been kept in aetion by 
Not the least ardent of hie adherents was tliepeculiaritiesof their condition, especially 
the allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost in that protrsotod struggle for the riiriits of 
forgotten clan, Pattawnt ; who held out in the minor Ajit, against the despotism of 
Filodi against nil attempts, nnd who, when the empire. There waa another eanee, 
provisions failed, with his uoble :-.-.rfociates, whisb, at the preasnt Jsaoture, had n very 
slew and ate their camels. The th inie is a unfortunate inflaenoa on the buoeaee of 
favourite one for the Kamrea ninistrel of this proponderanoe, and iririch nroee mat of 
Maroo, who singe the fidelity of Boopa and the lasa of adoption, 
hie band to the notes of his vAehcib, to their Tht fief of Pukum, the aMSt . powerful 
ever attentive descendsnts. (although a junior ) brattah (dthe Ohan^ 

We may sum up the character of Bam pawut clan, adopted a suu of Be ja Ajit ae 
Sing in the worda of the bard, as he con- their chief ; his name was Devi Bfng. The 
treats him with his rival. " Fortuna never right of adoption, as has been -a lr ee dy sa- 
attended the stirrup of Beejy Sing, -who plained, rests With the widow of tbs droess- 
never gained a battle, though at the head ed and the elders of tbe e)gu,. WliJ they 
of a hundred thousand men ; but lUm Sing, sxsroisadit aathay did on, (big ece8sh>n does 
by hia valour and eoudoct, gained vkteties uot appear ; bnt nttt HupsuhsUy sk tbesog* 
with a handful." gestieo of the dying chief, who mrhdM'to 

The death of Bam Sing wna no paoena see hii aovcreign’e lajw^j^ily ^^ed 
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for, iiaviug no tona'^ of lii^o.^ : ol^tile im- about Manrar T {( is in the sheath of uijf 
mediate chiimante' mny iSot ^l^ave <jto^i|ii|e4 ^dagger.'! young, jrinee need to 

Ute qnil^es iWlllurAUo • lealMt elisn •li .^tmharthen his griefs to his fester-brother 
Meroo. i^t^oagh^e^oiiient,s«eh atbp^ jsggo, m man of cawtion sod ei^rienoe, 
tion taket’||UB^. S[^||^ ^ ' qualities ho instilled Hkto hn 

late iord'hf sersMign. By dissiwoUtioiii and ;an ap* 

Fokurn,^^- j|«t^^^orget Ip, had any jpowat aeqniescenoe ip Idtair plans, he not 
oth^ he suoeAeded, yet we only efnd' s d eaepi4iy,4mt^ availing himself 

t^at, in the present I of their natural h^olence of charaoter, at 
cas^'hts'^propiiiquty to the throne, whi^ length obtained leare not only to entertain 
nndfit -atW chMhdestanbes he might aeo'n some men of Sinde as guards for the town, 
^g^^^en, sm eontianaUy ^rced but to provide supplies fur their subsistence: 
^(lh.^.l^Me^dhti{pn by the cu&tentipne of tlie first approximation towards a standing 
"i^ttpj^^riiert and thair ^pi^ mercenary fur>-e, till theu unknown in 
forthe'‘'aql£lM*ofliarwar. Itexemidilhs their annali'. We'^dp not mean that the 
another nitwef la 'Sajpoot institutions,* Snjpoot princes ne^er employed any other 
wUeh cut 'pfF,'4lis apn ( gnilttess of ^al^ than their own feudal clana ; they had 
paiticipatidit ^-^he treason from puec^ foreign Rajpoots in their pay, still on the 
tion, because Metres identified with the >ame tenure, Irolding lands for service ; but 
feudalRj j wldle iibp 'issue of" another, never till this periol had they soldiers 
and Juiuor bcether, at the seme period entertained on moatiily stipend. These 
adopted into' the independent houM of hired bands were entirely composed of 
Sdw (1), were heirs presumptive to Mar- infantry, having a slisjht knowledge of 
trsar i.may, mnet BUpfly it with a ruler on European taetioe, the auperiority of which, 
&ilu» of helrg, thcmgh they should have o^or their liigh miuded cavuliers, they 

bui ■«»» eon and jieeompelied to adopt in i***! severely experkmoed iu their eucoun- 
bis room. (S) tore with the Mahtattas. The same 

itlot Champawntsdetonnined to miihtain causes had operated on the courts of Oodi- 
iheir -jutfiuenoe over the sovereign and the poor and Jeypoor to induce them to adopt 
eonntry ; and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa the like expedient ; to which, more than to 
fed iho. istber branrhes of this clan to the the nuivenal demoralization which followed 
all oompetitors. The}' formed the breaking up of the empire, may bo 
oif th^ Otrs, body, a guard of honour for. attributed the rapid decay of feudal priu- 
the'pt^Uaif d^j^nee, one^haif remaining ciplee throngliont Bsjpootna. These guards 
<todut^JitCtha entlls, the othsr half being were composed cither of Poorbea (3) B ij. 
utlwtoirp'jbsillp'' Eajx would poots, Sindiee, Arabs, or Ruhillas. They 
lamAt tbb state of his country, received their orders direct from the prince, 

the iqtDKcii Hill tribes, and the tbfougb the civil ofl^re of the state, by 

4epra^tum of h^ own chiefs, Devi Sing of. srhom they were entrusted with the 
JPidciitio s^ld reply, “ why tooublc yourself eneoution of all duties of importance or 


t ■ . v remembered that Edur was ooaquered by a brother of Sooji’s. 

' ' . s^lt explain this by a cutting of genealogioal tree : it may be found useful 
bo eahad os to arbitrate in tbese matters. 

^ of the eut,’ as the Mugrabiei are ‘ of the irest’ 
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<Aeipatch. I'hiu they soon foemeAa eou- 
plete barrier between tbe prince and hie 
vaesale, and conseqaently became objeota of 
jeaioasy and of etrife. tn like Manner did 
dl the cither states make approaches 
towards a standing ariny ; and thoagh the 
Motive in aH cases was the same, to curb, or 
even to extlngnish, the strength of feudal 
chiefs, it has failed thronghoot, except In 
Ch e solitary instance of Kotah, where twenty 
well -disciplined battalions, and a hundred 
pieces of srtillery, are maintained chiedy 
from the feudal sequostrationa. 

To return ; the Dhabhae, having thue 
secumd a band of aevwn hundred men, and 
obtained an aid ( which we may term *en,t- 
e^e ) from the chiefs for their maintenance, 
gradually transferred tiiem from tlieir duties 
above to the gates of the caatle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, tho 
Baja concerted with hie foster-brother and 
the Dewan, Futteh Cliund, the means of 
restoring prosperity and order. So desti* 
tute wss tbe prince of resources, that the 
Dhabhae had recourse to tlireats of suicide 
to obtain bO,CtlO rupees from his mother, 
acquired as the nurse ( dhai) of his sover- 
eign ; and so drained was the country of 
horses, that ho was compelled to traiispoit 
his cavaliers ( who were too proud to walk ) 
on cars to Nagore. There, under the pre- 
tence of curbing the liill tribes, be formed 
an army, and dismounting the guns from 
the walls of tbe town, marched an ill-equip- 
ped force against the border-mountaineers, 
and being sacoessfnl, he attacked on his re- 
turn the caatle of Seel Burki. This was 
deemed a sufileient indication of bis views ; 
the whole feudality of Maroo took alarm, 
and united for mutual safety at Birsiipur, 
twenty miles east of the capital. 

There was a foreign Bajpoot, whose 
valour, fidelity and eonduet had excited 
the notice and regard of Bukbta Sing, who, 
ill his dying hour, recommended him to the | 




service of his son. To Gordhun, the Seeohie, 
s name otf no small note in tbe snbaequeut 
hUtory of this reign, did tbe young Bi^a 
apply in order to restrain his ohiefs troin 
revolt. In ibs true spirit of Bajpoot senti- 
ment, he advised his prince to confide in 
their honour, and, unattended, to seek and 
remonstrate with them, while he went be- 
fore to secure him a good reception. Ah 
day-break, Oordhun was in tbe camp of 
tbe eonfederates ; he told them that tbelt 
prince, cofiding in their loyalty, Waa advam 
eing to join them, and besought them to 
march out to receive him. Deaf, however, 
to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a Man 
would stir, and the prince reached tho 
camp nnittvited and unweicomed. I>ecision 
and confidence are essential in all transac- 
tions with a Bajpoot. Gordhun roMained 
not a moment in deliberation, bnt instantly 
carried his master direct to tho tent cf the 
Ahwa chief, the premier noble of Uarwar- 
Here the whole body congregated, and 
silence was broken by the prince, wh® 
demanded why his chiefs had abandoned 
bim f 

“ Mabaraj.!,” replied the Champawiit, 
‘*our bodies Iiavo but one pinnacle: were 
thoro a second, it should be at your dis- 
posal.’' A tedious discussion ensued ; 
doubts of the future, recrimiaations respec(> 
iug the past ; till wearied and exhansted, 
the prince demanded to know the conditions 
on which tlioy would return to their alle- 
giance, when the following articles were 
submitted : 

let. To break up the force of the 
Dhabhae : 

8ud. To Bumnder to their keeping the 
records of fiefs ( putta-buij^ ){ 

3rd. That tiio court should be tnnsfer- 
red from the citadel to the town. 

There was so attecnativs but tbe re- 
newal of civil strife or e^pliapoe; and the ' 
first article, which WdiavRle qua mos, 
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disbanding of the obnoxioua guards, that ‘ 
anonialoua appendage to a Kajpoot prince’s 
person, was carried into immediate esecu- 
iion. Neither in the first nor last stipula- 
tion could the prince feel surprize or dis- 
pleasure : but the second sapped the very 
foundation of his rule, by depriving the | 
crown of its dearest prerogative, the power 
of dispensing favour. This shallow recon- 
ciliation being effected, tbs malcontent 
.gobies dispersed, some to their estates, and 
the Chondawut oligarchy to the capital 
,with their prince, in tlic hope of resuming 
their former influence over him and the 
country. 

Thus things remained, when Atmaram, 
the ffuru or ‘ ghostly ’ comforter, of Beejoy 
Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulously attended 
him, the dying priest would tell him to be 
of good cheer, for when he departed, he 
** would take all his troubles with him.” 
He soon died, and his words, which were 
deemed prophetic, were interpreted by the 
Hh'abhae. Tlie Raja feigned immoderate 
grief for the loss of his spiritual friend, and | 
in order to testify his veneration, an ordi- 
nance was issued commanding that the | 
krea-carma, or ‘ rites for the dead,’ should 
he performed in the castle, while the queens, 
on pretence of paying tlieir last duty to his 
temaina, descended, carrying with them the 
guards and retainers aa their escort. It was 
an occasion on which suspicion, oven if 
awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascend- 
ed to join in the fiiueral rites to the saint. 
As they mounted the steps cut out of the 
rock which wound round the hill of Joda, 
the mind of Devi Sing suddenly misgave 
him, and he exclaimed, that “ the day was I 
Unlucky but it passed off with the flatter- 
ing remark, “ you are the pillar of Maroo ; 


who dure even look at yon t ” They paced 
slowly through the Viurious barriers, until 
tliey reached the alarum gate (1). It was 
shut ! “ Treachery I " exclaimed the chief of 
Ahwa, as he drew iris sword, and the wor]^ 
of death commenced. Several were slain ; the 
rest were overpowered. Tlieir captivity was 
a sufficient presago of tireirfate; but, like 
true Rajpoots, when the Dhahliae told 
them tliey were to die, their last request 
was, ” that their souls might be set at 
liberty by tlic sword, not by the uusancti- 
fled b.all of the mercenary.” The chronicle 
dues not say whether this wish was grati- 
fied, when the three great leaders of tiie 
Champawuts, with Jaet Sing of Ahwa ; 
Devi Sing of Poknrn ; the lord of llursola; 
Chuttiir Sing, chief of the Koompawuts ; 
Kesuri Sing of Cliandruin ; tlic heir of 
Noeinaj ; and the chief of Hans, tlien 
tlie'd principal fief of tlie Oodawuts, met 
their fate. The last lionr of Devi Sing 
was marked with a dislingiiislied peculiari- 
ty. Being of the royal line of Maroo, they 
would not spill his blood, but sent bim his 
death-warrant In a jar of opium. On recuiv- 
iug it, and his prince’s command to make 
his own departure from life, ‘‘What said 
the noble spirit, as they presented the j-ir, 
“shall Devi Sing take his umul (opiate) 
ont of an earthen vessel ? Let his gold cup 
be brought, and it shall be welcome." This 
last vain distinction being denied, ho dashed 
out his brains against the walls of his prison. 
Before he thus entranchised his proud spirit, 
some ungenorous mind, repeating his own 
vaunt, demanded, “ where was then the 
sheath of the dagger wlilch held tho for- 
tunes of Marwar P’, “ In Snbbnla’s girdle 
at Fokniu.” was the laconic reply of the 
I undaunted Chondawut. 


• (1) TbonoAarti* dunoasa, where the grand kottle-drum is stationed, to give the- 
alarm or summons to the chieftains to repair to the presence To this gate Raja Maun , 
alv^ced to * uthor, tho i the representative of the Governor-General of India. 
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This was a tremendous sacrifice for the 
maintenance of authority, to men who had 
often emptied their veins in defence 
of their country. But even ultra pat- 
riotism, when opposed to foreign aggres- 
sion, can prove no palliative to treason or 
mitigate its award, when, availing themselves 
of the diminished power of the prince, an 
arrogant and imperions oligarchy presumes 
to enthral their sovereign. It is the 
mode in which vengeance was executed, 
at which the mind recoils, and which with 
other instances appears to justify the 
iin])utntion of perfidy, amongst the traits o 
Eajpoot character. But if wo look decplyf 
into it, we shall find reason to distiust 
sncli conclusion. The Rajpoot abhors, in 
tile abstract, both perfidy and treason ; but 
tlio elements of the society in which he 
lives and acts, uniortunatcly too often 
prompt the necessity of sacrificing prin- 
ciples to prosorvation : but tliis proceeds 
from their faulty political constitution ; it is 
neither inculcated in their moral code, nor 
congenial to their moral habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the 
aristocracy and the sovereign, which is an j 
evil inherent in ail feudal associations, was 
greatly aggravated in Marwar, as well as 
in Mewar, by the sacrifice of that corner- 
stone even of constitutional monarchy, the 
lights of primogeniture. But in each ease 
^he deviation from custom was a voluntary ! 
sacrifice of the respective facin-apparent 
to the caprices of parental dotage. In no 
other eonntry in tho world could that 
article of the Christian decalogue, “Honour 
thy father and thy mother.’’ bo better 
illnstratcd then in Rajpootana, whore, if we 
have had to record two iiorrid examples of 
deviation from, we have also exhibite<l 
splendid proofs of filial devotion, in Chondn 
of Mewar, and CImmpa of Marwar, who 
resigned tho “rods” tlicy were born ’ to 
wield ; and served, when they should have 


swayed, to gratify their fathers’ love for the 
fruit of the.ir old age. These are instances 
of aolf-denial hardly to be cmdited;trom 
such disinterested acts, their sucoessors 
claimed an importance which, thongli 
natural, was totally unforeseen, and which 
the extent of compensation contributed to 
foster. They asserted the right, as heredi- 
tary premiers of the state, to be the ad- 
visers, or rather the tutors, of their sove- 
reigns, more especially in non-age, and in 
allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, arrogantly applied the woll-knAwn 
adage, Pat ca malilc mpn ho^ Bify ca malik 
ooa, ‘He is sovereign of the state, but I am 
the master of the Throne and insisted on 
the privilege of being consulted on every 
gift of land, and putting their autograph 
i symbol to tho deed or grant. Thesc^ 
pretensions demanded the constant exertions 
of tho sovereign to resist them ; for this, 
purpose, ho o.\'citod the rivalry of the less 
powerful members of the federated vassa- 
lage, and thus formed a kind of balance of 
power, which tho monarch, if skilful, could 
always turn to account. But not even tho 
jealousies thus introduced would have so 
depreciated the regid influence in Marwar, 
nor even tlie more recent adoption of a son 
of the crown into tho powerful fief of 
Puknrn, had not the parricidal sons of Ajit 
degraded the throne ia the eyeg of their 
banghty and always over-reaching vassals i 
who, in the civil strife which followed, 
were alternately in favour or disgrace, as 
they adhered to or opposed tho successful 
for power. To this foul blot, every 
I evil which has since overtaken this high- 
minded race may be traced, as well ns tho 
extirpation of that principal of devoted 
obedience which, in the anterior portion .of 
these annals, has been so signally recorded* 
To this hour it has perpetuated dissensions 
between tho crown and tho oligarchy, lead- 
ing to dcposal acd to' the pjjjnces. 
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■m MiiiieetntioD, banivlmienti And death to 
; lAo' boUm. T» break the bond* of tow 
intelogei B«bi SioR'a infempenmoe lost him 
the orown, whieh mt oneaey'eB toe head of 
iii Mweeeeor, who had no other Aeodo of 
ewape .but by toe MTerity which hm been 
.xelatedi Bat tho^Kbi it freed him for a 
tine, toe words of the dying chief of 
Poknrn eonthwed to ring in his ears ; and 
''the dagger left in the girdle of his son*’ 
disturbed the dteaane Of his rest thronghowt 
■a long lift of Tidssitndes, poisoning the 
eonree of enjoyment nntil death itidf was 
a relief. 

He ftwDcwpaiory testament of the 
Champswnt was transmitted across the 
desert to his son at Poknrn, and the 
rapidity of its transmiseion was only equal- 
led by the alacrity of Bwbbnla, who at the 
head of his Tassak issued forth to execute 
the rengeanoe thus bequeathed. First, 
he attempted to burn and pillage the mersan- 
tile town of Pally foiled in which, he 
proceeded to another wealthy city of the 
f so, Bilwaifs ea the Loom ; but here ter- 
minated both his life and his rerenge. As 
he led the escalade, he received two bails, 
which hurled him baok amongst his kins- 
men, and his ashes next morning blanched 
toe sandy bed of the Loowi. 

For a time, the feudal interest was res- 
trained, nnnrchy was allayed, eommeroe 
again fonrished, and general prosperity 
revived : to use the words tA tbe chronkle, 
“ tbe subject enjoyed tranquillity, and the 
riger and the lamb drank from the some 
fountain.” Beejoy Sing took the best 
means to sesnre the fidelity of his chiefs, 
by '.finding them occupation. He carried 
his arms ngniast tlie desultory hordes of the 
desert, the Ehosas and Sahraes, which in- 
volved him in eon teste whh tbe nominal 
sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the eon- 
quest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of 
the ludas, and which is now tbe most te- 

L ( 


mete poesessibn of Marwar. He abo cwr- 
tailed the tsiTitwien of Jessnhneer, on hie 
north-west frontier. But more important 
than all was the addition e( too rich pro- 
vince of Godwar, from the Sana of Mowar. 
This tract, which nearly equals in value the 
whole fiscal donmiu of Moroo, was wrested 
from tbe ancient princes of IMundere, prior 
to the Bahtores, and bad been in the potsen- 
sion of tlie Seeaodias for nearly five cen- 
turies. when civil diaaension made the Bona 
place it for seenrity under the proteetien of 
Baja Beejoy Sing ; swee which it has been 
lost to Mewar. 

Marwar had enjoyed several years of 
pease, when the rapid strides made by the 
Mahrattos towards universal rapine, if not 
eonqneet, compelled the Bajpoots once more 
to form an union for tlw defence of their 
political existence. Pertap Sing, a prince 
of energy and enterprise, was now on the 
yadi of Amber. In S. 1843 ( A. D. 1797 >, 
be sent im ambssssulor to Beejoy Sing, 
proposing a league against the common foe, 
and volunteering to lead in person their 
eonjoined forces against them. Tbe battle 
of Tonga ensued, in which Babtoro valour 
shone forth in all its glory. Despising 
dncipline, they charged threogh the dense 
battalioM of De Boigne, sabring his artil- 
lery-men at thehr guns, and eempclling 
Stndia te abandon not only the field, but all 
his eonqueats for a tisoe. Beejoy Sing, 
by tbb victory, redeemed tbe castle of 
Ajmeer, and declared bis tributary allianoe 
nail and vwd. But tbe gsuiua of l^ndia, 
and tbe talents of De Boigne, noon recovered 
this loss : and in fowr years the Mahratto 
marched with a forte sacb tm Indian war- 
fare was stranger to, to redeem that day's 
disgraee. In 8. 1S47 (A. D. 17M), the 
murderous bottlaa of Phtun and Uairta took 
plaee, in whidi Bajpoot courage was heroio- 
ally but frmtlessly dbplayed against 
European tactios and unlimited resourees. 
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and when neither intrigue nor treaeon was 
-wanting. The reenlt waa the impoaition of 
a contribotion of sixty lacks of mpeea, nr 
£600,000 ; and as so nnch could not be 
drained from the country, goods and chat* 
tds were everywhere distrained, and 
hostages given for tho balance. 

Ajmeer, which had revolted on the short- 
lived triumph of Tonga, was once more 
snnendered, and lost for ever to Manrar, j 
When invested by De Boigne the faithfnl 
governor, Dumraj, placed in the dilemma of 
a disgraceful surrender, or disobedieuee to 
his prince’s summons, swallowed diamond- 
powder. “Tell the raja,*’ said this faithful 
servant) “thus only could I testify my 
obedience ; and over my dead body alone 
could a Southron enter Ajmeer." (1) 

The paramount influence wiiich the 
nsorals and manners of a court exert upon a 
nation, is every where admitted. In con- 
etitutional governments, there is a barrier 
even to court influenoe and corruption, in 
the vast portion of wealth and worth which 
eannot.be engulphed in their vortex. But 
in these petty sovereignties, no such check 
is found, and the tone of virtue and action 
is given from the throne. The laws of 


semi-barbarone nations, which admit of 
lieentione conenbinage, has ever bean 
pecnliar to orientals, from the days of the 
wise king of the Jews to those of Beejoy 
Sing of Mar war, and their poUtioal eon* 
seqnenee has been the same, the sacrifice of 
the rights of lawful iuheritanee to the heirs 
of ilioit afiection. Ttio last years of the 
king of Maroo were engrossed by senti- 
ments! folly with a yonng beauty tim 
Osieal tribe, on Whom he lavished all the 
honours due only to his legitimate queens. 
Seandal affirms that ehe frequently returned 
his passion iii a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him from her presenee 
with the basest of missilee — her ehoes. Aa 
the effects of this unworthy attachment 
completed the anarchy of Marwar, and as 
its consequences on deviating from th» 
established rules of suoceaaion have entailed 
a perpetuity of crime and civil war, under 
which this unfortunate state yet writhes^ 
we shall bo minute, even to dullness, in the 
elucidation of this portion of their annals, 
to enable those who have now to aibitrate 
these differences to bring back a ourrent of 
uncontaminated blood to sway the destinies 
of this still noble race. 


Baja A jit had foorteen sons : 


• I 

Abbya Sing, Buklita Sing, 


Bam Sing. Beejoy Siug. 


Anund Sing, 

adopted into the 
Bdur house. 


Basso, 
adopted into 
Jabboa 
(in Malwa). 


'J 

Devi Sing, 
adopted into 
Pokuma. 


Fntteh Sing, Zalim^ing, SawontSing, Shore Sing, BbomSing, Goman king^ SiiJarSing 

died of small- by a princess j 1)1 hijlsd by 

pox in infan- or Mewar, | adopted I . I 

cy. the rightful Soor Siug. Maun Sing. Dheem Sing. Maun Sing, 
heir of Beejoy | 

Sing. Dbonkul Singf 

( Pretender). 


Bheem. 


(1) Domrai was not a Rajpoot, but of the Sinffwi tribe, o*y, civil officers; 
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' So infiitnated was Beejoy Sing with tbe 
JPaskani ooneubine, thiit on losing the only 
pledge of tbeir amours, be 
( adopted ) his own legitimate grandchild, 
Mann Sing. To legalize this adoption, the 
ohieftains were ordained to present tbeir 
iiutzurs and congratniations to the declared 
heir of Marwar ; but the haughty nobeless 
refused 'to aeknowledge the son of a slave’ 
ds their lord, and the Kaja was compelled 
to a fresh adoption to ensure such token of 
sanction. Content at having by this method 
Succeeded in her wishes, the Paabani sent 
off young Maun to tbe eaatle of Jhalore ; 
but fearing lest the experience of Shere 
Sing, his adopted father, might prove a 
hindrance to her control, he was recalled, 
and her own creatures left to guide the 
future sovereign of Marwar. The dotage 
of Beejny Sing, and the insolence of his 
Ooneubine, produced fresh discord, and the 
elans assembled at Malkasuni to concert his 
dcposal. 

' Beoollecting the success of his former 
measures to recall them to their duty, 
Baejoy Sing proceeded to their camp ; but 
while he was negotiating, and as ho 
supposed successfully, the confederates 
wrote to the chieftain of Bans, whoso tour 
of duty was in tho castle, to descend with 
Bheom Sing. The chief acquainted the 
Paibani that her presence was required at 
tho camp by the Baja, and that a guard of 
honour was ready to attend her. She was 
thrown off her guard, and at the moment 


she entered her litter, a blow from an 
unseen hand ended her existence. Her 
eSeots were instantly confiscated, and the 
chief of Baus descended with Bheem, 
whose tents were pitched at the Nagore 
barrier of the city. If, instead of encamp- 
ing there, they had proceeded to the camp 
of tho confederates, his arrival and tho 
dethronement of Beejoy Sing would have 
been simultaneous : but the Baja received 
the intelligence as soon as the chiefs. Has- 
tening back, he obtained the person of the 
yoiiug aspirant, to uhom, to reconcile him 
to his disappi'intment, he gave in appanage 
the districts of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent 
I him off to tho latter strong-hold ; while to 
restrain tho resentment of his eldest son. 
Zalim Sing, whose birth-right he had so 
unworthily sacrificed, ho enfeofled him 
with the rich district of Qodwar, giving him 
private orders to attack his brotlier Bheem,’ 
who, though apprised of the design in time 
to make bead against his uncle, was yet 
defeated and compelled to fly. He found 
refuge at Pokurua, wheoce be went to 
Jessulineer 

In tho midst of this conflict, his domi- 
nions curtailed, his chiefs in rebellion, i'.is 
sons and grandsons mutually opposed to 
each other, and the only object which 

attached him to life thus violently torn 
from him, Beejoy Sing died, in the month 
Asar S. 1850, after a rcigu of thirty-one 
years. 


though it is a enrions and little-known fact, that almost all tho merchantilo tribes of 
western India are of Rajpoot origin, and sank the name and profession of arms when they 
b^ame proselytes to Jainism, in the reign of Baja Bheem Bramar. Tho (Jheetore iuscrip- 
the name of this prince. Ho wos ancestor of Baja Maun, whose .date S. 770 
(A.D. 714), allows us to place this grau^ couvecsion prior to A.D. 650, 
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liaja Wteetti seiaet upon the gadi, — Dhcomfiture of his competitor, ZaXirn 
Sing.Skeem: destroys all the other claimants to succession, excepting . 
Mann S ng.’^Blockaded in Jhalore . — Sallies from the garrison for 
supplies.— 'Prince Maun heads one of them.— Incurs the risk of capture. 
— Is Preserved hg the Ahore chief.~Raja Bheem offends his noblest— 
they abandon Marwar.—The fief of Neemaj attacked.— Jhalore redtieed 
to the point of surrender.— Sudden and critical death of Raja Bheem.-r- 
Its probable cause.— The Vedyas, or ‘ eunning-menf who surround the 
prince. — Accession of Raja Maun.— Rebellion of Sowae Sing of PokurUf 
— Conspiracy of Champasuni.— Declaration of the pregnancy of a queen 
of Raja Bheem.— Convention with Raja Maun. — Posthnmons births , — 
Their evil consequences in Rajwarra.—A child horn.— Sent off by stealth 
to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret, — Named Dhonkul.—Raja Maun 
evinces indiscreet partialities.— Alienates the Cliampawnts.— Birth of the 
posthumous son of Roja Bheem promulgated, — The chiefs call on Raja 
Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention.— The mother disclaims the' 
child.— The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of 
Abhya Sing of Khelri. — Sowae opens his underplot,- Embroils Raja 
Maun with the courts of Amber and Mewar.—Ee carries the pretender 
Dhonkul to Jeypoor. — Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja qf Marwar. 
— The Majority of the chiefs support the pretender. — The Bikaneer prince 
espouses his cause. — Armies called in the field.— Baseness of Eolkar, toho 
deserts Raja Maun. — The armies approach.— Raja Mann's chiefs abandon 
him.— He attempts suicide.— Is persuaded to fly.— He gains Jodhpoor,—^ 
Prepares for defence.— Becomes suspicioua of all his kin. — Refuses them 
the honour of defending the castle. — They join the allies, who invest 
Jodhpoor. — The city taken and plundered. — Distress of the besiegers.— 
Meet Khan’s conduct causes a division.— Eis flight from Manear.— 
Persned by the Jeypoor commander.— Battle. — Jeypoor force destroyed, and 
the city invested. —Dismay of the Raja,— Breaks up the siege of JodhpOor. 
— Pays £100 0^0 for a safe passage to Jeypoor.— The spoils of Jodhpoor 
intercepted by the Rahtores, and wrested from the Cuchwahas. — Meer Khan, 
formally accepts service with Raja Maun, and repairs to Jodhpoor with 
the four Rahtore chiefs. 

Tbx intelligence of Beejy Sing’e death | Biieem, at Jeasnimeer. In " twenty-two 
was conveyed by exjiresa to big grandgon { boni-;)” he was at Jodhpoor, and aaeending 
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directly to the citadel, seated himself npoa 
the gadi, while his rival, Zalim Sing, the 
rightful heir, little expecting this celerity, 
Was snoamped at the Mairta gate, awaiting 
the “ loeky hour" to take possestton. That 
hour never arrived { and the first intelli* 
gence of Bheem being on " the cushion of 
Joda,** was conveyed to thu inhabitants by 
the noharrae of bis rival on his retreat firona 
the city, who was pursued to Bbilara, 
Bttseked, defeated, and forced to seek shelter 
at Oodipoor, where, with an ample domain 
from the Bans, he passed the rest of his 
days in literary pursuits. He died in the 
prime of life : attempting to open a vain 
with his own hand, he cut an artery and bled 
to death. He was a man of great personal 
and mental qualifications ; a gallant soldier, 
and no mean poet (1). 

Tbns far aaeeessful, Baja Bheem deter* 
mined to dismisa ** compunctions visitings,** 
and be a king de /ado if not dry Krw. Death 
had oarried of three of his uncles, as well 
as his father, previous to this event ; bnt 
there were still two others, Shere Sing; bis 
adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood 
in his way : the last was put to death ; the 


bajasthak. 

former had his eyes put ontt and, soon after; 
the unfortunate prince released himself 
from life by dashing out his brains. Soor 
Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Sing's 
descendants, remained. Hia superior claims 
were fatal to him and his life fell a saorifioe 
with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all 
the hlood royal of hCaroo to disturb the 
repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, 
the adopted son of the concubine, placed 
beyond bis reach within the walla of Jhalore. 
Could Bheem's dagger have reached hint, 
he would have stood alone, the last surviv* 
ing scion of the parricide, 

" With none to bless him. 

None whom he could bless 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, 
to rid the land of an accursed stock. Then 
the issue of Abhya Sing would have utterly 
perished, and their ashes might have been 
given to tbe winds, and no memorial 
of them left. Edur must then have 
supplied an heir (2), and the doubtful 
pretensions of Dhunkul (.1), the posthumous 
and reputed son of the wholesale assassiu 


(I) My own venerable tutor, yati Gyanchsndra, who was with me for ten years, 
aaid he owed all hia knowledge, especially bis skill in reciting poetry (in which be surpass* 
ed all the bards at Oodipoor), to Zalim Sing. 

(S) Amongst the numerons autograph correspondence of the princes of Bajpootans 
with the princM of hlewar, of which I had the free use, I selected one letter of B. 1784. 
A.D. 17B8, written conjointly by Jey Sing of Amber and Abhya Sing of Jodhpoor, 
regarding Edur, and which is so curious, that I give a virbatim translation in the Ap- 
pendix (Ho. 1 ) I little though at the time how completely it would prove Abhya Sing’s 
determination to cut off all but his own parricidal issue from the succession. An inspection 
of the genealogy ( p. 109) wilt shew that Anund Sing of Edui, who was not to be allowed 
** to escape alive, ” was his younger brother, adopted into that Louse. 

(3) Dhonknl Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the parricidal line 
whether real or suppositions, must be set aside, and the pure current of Itahtore blood 
derived form Seqii, Joda, Jeswuat, and Ajit, be bronglit from Edur and installed on ** the 
gadi of Joda." This course of proceeding would meet universal approbation, with the 
exception of some selfish miscreants about the person of this pretended son of Bheem, or 
the'chieftain of Fokurn, in furtherance of his and his gnindfath^a yet nnavenged feud. 
A sketok of the events, drawn from their own chronicles, and accompanied by rmections, 
expesiiig the miseries springing flrom an act of turpitude, would come home to alt, and 
^y would shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the duties of protector 
destroyed the gmrm of internal dissension, and gave them a prince of their own pure 
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Bheem, towt upon th« *>r Ajit, would 
never have been brauj^bt forward to exotie 
xnoiher marderoHS oenteat enoBgat the sons 
of Joda. 

Having Buertfteed nil those within hie 
reneh Who stood between him and the throne, 
Qheem tried to eeenre the Inst sole elalmant 
In .Tbatorei Rut the siege of such a strong* 
1 old with hig feudal levies, or loose mercen* 
ary bands, was a tedious operntinn, and soon 
became an imperfect blochiide, through 
wfitoh ynnng Mann not unfreqnenfly broke, 
and by signal fomie<l njiinoiion with his 
alhsrents,and plundered the flaeal lands for 
support. One of these excnrsions, however, an 
attempt to plunder PaUl, had nearly proved 
fetal to him ; they were attaoked on their 
return, and yonng Mann, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental 
than to personal accomplishments, was 
unhorsed, and would have been captured, 
bnt for the prowess «f tho eliief of Aliore, 
who took him np behind him and bore him 
oflPin safety. Notliing but the turbulence of 
tho chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved 
young Mann’s life. A disputed snoeession 
has always produced sn odious fnction j 
and Hheem, who was not disposed to bend 
to this oligarch V, appears to have had all 
the imprndenee of the dethroned Ram Sing: 
he threatened those entrusted with the siege 
to give tliem “ oxen to ride instead of 
horses.” The chiefs fired at the insult, and 
retired to Onnorab, the principal fief In Olod* 
war ; but, disgnsteil with both parties, 
instead of obeying the invitation of yonng 
Mann, they abandoned tbeir country alto- 
gether, and sought an asylum io the neigh- 


bouring states. Many fiefs were sequestra- 
ted, and Neema5, the chief seat of the Ooda- 
wttts, was attacked, and after a twelve 
month’s defence, token ; its battlumenta 
were ignomioionsly destroyed, and the 
v'ctors, chiefly foreign mercenaries, rein- 
forced the blockade of Jhalors. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily 
diminishing resources, when the lower town 
Was taken, there appeared no hope for 
young Mann. A small supply of millet- 
flour was all the provision left to his half- 
famished garrison, whose surrender was 
now calculated upon, when an invitation 
oaine from the hostile commander for Maun 
to repair to his oamp, and adding “ he was 
now the master ; it was Am duty to setve." 
On that day { the 2nd Kartik S. 18G0, Dec, 
1604) after eleven years of defence, his 
means exhausted, his friends, banished, 
and death from stai ration or the sword 
inevitable, intelligence came of Raja 
Bheem’s demise 1 This event, ns nnlooketl 
for as it was weloome, could scarcely at ’ 
first be credited ; and tlie tender of the 
homage of the commaniler to Maun as his 
sovereign, though accompanied by a letter 
from the prime minister Indnraj, was 
disregarded till the ffura Deonath returned 
from the camp witli confirmation of the 
happy news, that “ not a moustache was to 
be seen in the camp.” (1) Thither tho 
prince repaired, and was bailed as the bead 
of the Rshtores. 

It is said that the snceessor of the ffWtK 
Atmaram, “ who earried all the troubles of 
Beejoy Sing with In'ra to heaven,’’ had predic- 
ted of young Maun Sing, when at the very 


blood, whom all parties enuld honour and obey. If a doubt remained of the probable 
unanimity of such policy, let it be previously submitted to a pKnrAaat, composed of the 
princes of the land, rtr. of Mewar, Amber, Ivotih, Bnondi,Jes8u]meer, Ac. leaving out 
whidiever may be infliient-ed by marriage eonnections with Dhonkul Sing. 

(1) This mark of mourning is common to all India. Where this evidence of manhood 
il not yet visible, the hair is out ofl ; often both. 

15 
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saro of adversity, that *' his fortunes would 
ascend.” What were the means whereby 
the ghostly comforter of Baja Bheem in- 
fioenced his political barometer, we know 
not ; but prophetic guru*, bards, astrologers, 
physicians, and all the Vtdyat or ' cunning- 
men,’ (1) who beset the persona of princes, 
prove dangerous companions when, in addi- 
tion to the otfioe of compoundere of drugs 
and expounders of dreams, they are invested 
with the power of realizing their own prog- 
nostications. 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 ( A, D. 1804), 
Baja Mann, released from liis perils, succee- 
ded to the honours and the feuds of Beejoy 
Sing. He had occupied the ‘cushion 
of Maroo’ but a very short period, when the 
Fokurn chief ‘ took offence,’ and put 
himself in hostility to his sovereign. The 
name of this proud vassal, the first in power 
though only of secondary rank amongst the 
Champawuts, was Sowae Sing, with whom 
now remained ” the sheath of the dogger 
which held the fortunes of Maroo.” If the 
fulfilment of vengeance be a virtue, Sowae 
was the most virtuous son on earth. Ihe 
dagger of Devi Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, 
was no imaginary weapon in thej bands 
of his grandson, Sowae, who held it 
Suspendtid over the head of Baja 
Maun from his enthronement to his 
death hour. Soon after Baja Maun’s acces- 
sion, Sowae retired with his partisans to 
Champasnni, a spot about five miles from 
the capital, where the conspiracy was pre- 
pared. He told the chiefs that the wife of 
Baja Bheem was pregnant and prevailed on 
them to sign a declaration, that if a son was 
born, he should be installed on the gadi of 
Joda. They returned in a body to the 
capital, took the pregnant queen from the : 


castle, and placed her in a palace in tho 
city, under their own protection. Moreover, 
they held a council, at wbiub the Baja was 
present, who agreed to recognize the infant, 
if a male, as the heir-apparent bf Maioo, 
and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagore 
and Sewanoh ; and that if j a female, 
abe should betrothed to a i prince of 
Dhoondur. / 

Posthumous births are mever-failing 
germs of discord in these statefa ; and the 
issue is inevitably branded by\ one party 
with the title of ’ aapposititi^ns.’ It is 
likewise a common saying, almod^ amount- 
ing to a proTeib, that a male chila' .is the 
uniform reform result of such a position. lu 
due course, a mide infant was born ; but, 
alarmed for its safety, the mother conceal- 
ed both its birth and sex, and placing it in 
a basket, conveyed it by a faithful servaut 
from the city, whence it soon reached Sowae 
Sing at Pokurn. He bestowed upon it the 
inauspicious name of ' Dhonkul,’ that is, one 
born to tumult aud strife. It is said that, 
during two years he kept the birth a 
profound secret, and it is even added, that it 
might have remained so, had Baja Maun 
forgot the history of the past, aud dispens- 
ed even-handed justice. Wanting, however, 
the magnanimity of the Fourth Henry of 
France, who scorned ” to revenge the wrongs 
of the Prince of Navarre,” he reserved his 
favours and confidence for those who sup- 
ported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his 
dislike to others who, in obedience to their 
sovereign, served against him. Of these 
adherents, only two chiefs of note were of 
his kin snd clan ; the others were Bhatti 
Rajpoots, and a body of those religious 
militants called BUhenswamis, under their 
Mehunt, or leader, Kaimdas. (S) 


(1) Veyda, or ‘science the term is also used to denote cunning magic, or knowledge 
of whatever kind. 

(2) They follow the doctrines of Vishnu (Btshen). They are termed gt* tnt, as well 1 
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At tha expiration of two years, Sowae 
communicated the event to the chiefs of 
hie party, who called upon Baja Maun to 
redeem liis promise and issue the grant for 
Nagore and Sewanoh. He promised com- 
plianoe if, upon investigation, the infant prove 
to be the legitimate offspring of his pre* 
deeessnr. Personal fear overcame maternal 
affection, and the queen, who remained at 
Jodhponr, disclaimaii the child. Her reply 
being communicated to the chiefs, it was 
for a time cnnclnaive, and the subject ceased 
to interest them, the m 're especially as her 
concealed aeeovfiement had never been 
properly accounted for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, sppa* 
rently acquiesced, liis determination was 
taken j but inetcad of an immediate appeal 
to anna, lie adopted a deeper sclieme of 
policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved hie 
own di'Struction, and with it tlie indepen- 
dence of his country, which was transferred 
to strangers, their very antipodes in man- 
ners, religion, and every moral quality. 
His first act was to procure a more power- 
ful protection than Fnfcurn afforded ; and 
under the guarantee of Chutter Sing Bhatti, 
he was sent to the tirva ( sanctuary ) of 
AbhyaSingof Khetri (■)• Having so far 
succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in 
which bis genius fbr intrigue appears not 
below bis npnUtiou as s soldier. i 

Thu I'lte prince Bheem had made over- 
tures to the Bana of Mewar for tha baud 
of his daughter, but he died before the 
preliminaries were adjusted. This simple 
circumstance was deemed sufficient by tbs 


Cbampawut for the ground- work of liis 
plot. He contrived to induce tlie velum- 
tnoua Juggnt Sing, the prince of Jeypoor, 
to put himself in the place of B»ja Bbeein, 
and to propose for the fair hand of Kishna. 
This being*, accomplished, and nuptial 
presents, under a guard of four thousand 
men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowaa 
intimated to Baja Maun that he would be 
eternally disgraced if he allowed the prince 
of Amber to carry off the betrothed ; ’’ 
that “it was to I be throne of Huroo, not 
its occupant, 8he"wiis promiseil.” The bait 
was greedily swallowed, aud the summons 
for the i/tee ( or levy en masse ) of the 
Bahtores was immediately proclaimed. 
Mriun iostautly assembled three thousand 
horses, and joining to them the mercenary 
bands of Heera Sing, then on the frontier 
of Mewnr, he intercepted the nuptial gifts 
of Amber. Indignant at this outrage, 
Juggnt Sing took to arms, and the muster- 
book was declared open to all who would 
servo iu the war which was formally de- 
clared against Maroo. 

! Having thus opened the drama, Sowae 
i tlirew off the mBsk,*and repaired to Klietri, 

I whence he conveyed tiie pretender, Dhon- 
kol, to the court of Juggut Sing at Jeypoor. 
Here liis legitimacy was established by 
being admitted ‘ to eat from the samO' 
platter’ with its prince ; and bis daima, as 
the heir of Marwar, were publicly ack- 
nowledged and advocated, by his ‘ placing 
him in the lap of his aunt/ one of the wives 
e£ the deceased Baja Blieem. His cause 
thus espoused, and being declared tha 
nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwar, 


as the more numcrons class of church Militants, devoted the’Siva. Both_ are etUhataires 
as Bosen imports from mastery (sen) over the sense (go). They ocoasiunally eome in 
confect, when thoir sectarian pi inciples end in furious combats. At the celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, fleridwar ( llurdvrar), on the genees, we are obliged to have soldiers to 
keep the peace since a battle occurred, in whb'li they fought almost to extirpaUen,'wibout 
twenty years ago. They aro the Templars of Bajafthan. 

(1) Oac of the principal obiefs of the Shekhawut coufederation^ 
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irhu deemed tlie dafme of the pretender 
eaperior to those of Ii»]a Mann, speed iljr 
collected around his standard. Amonfiist 
these was the prince of Kkaneer, whose 
example ( he beings the most powerfnl of 
the independents of this house ) at once 
sanctioned the jnstice of Dhonkul'e oanse, 
and left that of Baja Maun aliiioat without 
support Neverthdese with tlie liereditarj 
ralour of bis race, he advanced to tlw 
frontieis to meet bis foes, whose nnrohen, 
kd by the Jejpoor prince and the pre- 
tender, exceeded one bnndred tbonsund 
men! Tins contest, the ostensible object 
ef which was the princes of Me war like the 
crusades of aiieieut chivalry, brnnght allies 
from the most remote parts of India. Sven 
the cautious Muhratta felt an unusual 
impulse in this rivalry, beyond the atimu- 
Jants of pay and plunder which oidinsrily 
roQse him, and corps after corps left their 
hordes to support either cause. Tlie weightier 
purse of Jeypoor was the best argument 
foe the justice of his cause and that of the 
pretender ; while Raja Maun hod only the 
gratitude of Ilolcar to reckon upon for aid, 
to whose wife and family he had given 
sanctuary trlien pursued by Lord Luke to 
the Attoc. But here Suwae again foiled 
him ; and the Mahrsttn, then only eighteen 
miles from Maun, and who had promised to 
join him next day, made a sudden luovo- 
ment to the south. A bribe of £100 000 
in bills upon Kot.ih, to be paid on Flolcar’s 
reaching that city, ofiected this desertion ; 
which being secured, Joggut Sing and the 
pretender advanced to overwhelm their 
antagonist, who was posted at Qeengoli. 
As the armies approached each otlter, Bsja 
ISaan'e chiefs rode up to salute Mm, pre- 
paratory, as he thought, to head their clans 
for the combat ; but it was their fiirewel) 
obetssBce. Ihe cannonade opened, they 
rallied nnder the standard of the pretender, 
aod^on Sowae on tire right of 


the aflied Ihip, so entire wae the defection, 
that even the Msirtea elan, whose virtue 
and boast it is ** to adhere to the thrones, 
whoever is tire ecenpnnt," deserted, with 
tbeCbampuwute, Jitawuts, and mmor ehiefs. 
Four chiettaiiis alone abided the evil boor 
of Raja Mann, namely, Koochaninn, Ahore, 
Jbidore, and Keemaj ; and with their quo- 
tas alone, and the auxiliary bntids of Boondi, 
lie would have nisbred into the battle. Hin- 
dered from this, he attempted his own life ; 
but tlie design was frustrated by Beonath 
of Koooiiamun, who dismounted him fram 
his elephant, and ndrised hw trusting- to 
the •eeltres* of bis steed, white they corered 
his flight. Tire Baja remarked, be was tlic 
flrst of bis raw whoever disgraced the 
name of Kahtore by showing his back to a 
Cuchwaha. The position be had taken thsA 
morning was favonrable to retmat, being a 
mile in advance of tlie pass of Parbtrtsir : 
this was speedily gnined, and nobly defen- 
ded by the battalions of'BoOndi and those ot 
Hundall Khan, in the pay of Baja Maun, 
which retanleil the pnrsuit, heailed hy the 
Buo of Oouiarn. Baja Muuii readiel Mairta 
iir safety j but deeming it rneapaWe of long 
resistiiuee, he continued hie Sight by Puepar 
to tire capita), which he reached with a 
slender retinne, including the four chiefs, 
who still shared his fortniies. The camp of 
Baja M.tna was pillaited. Eighteen gnus 
were taken by Balia R.io Inglia, one of 
BiudiB’s'conii».iod('ra, and the lighter effects, 
the tents, elephants, and baggage, were 
captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, 
and the villages in tire neighh mrliood, were 
plundered. 

Thus far, the eeheme of Sowae and the 
pretender adrauced with rapid sucoess. 
Wlien the allied army reached Mairta, tb« 
prince of Jeypoor, whose object was the 
princess of Mewar, proposed to Sowae to 
follow np their good fortune, while bo 
repaired to Oodipoor, and solenmiiged the 
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nupfials. But even in the niidet of hie 
reventte, Sovae could diHtlngnieh “ between 
the canse of Mnnn Sin); and the gadi of 
Marwarj” and to promote the eucceae of 
Jeypoor, though he had originated the 
scheme to serve his own views, was no part 
of his plan. Ho was only helped out of this 
dilemma by another, which he could not 
anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Mann 
would hold out ill the capital, which had 
no means of defence, but supposing he 
would fly to Jhalore, and le.ive Jodhpoor to 
its fate and to the pretender, Sowae, desi- 
rnu« to avoid the furthor advance of the 
allies into the coiintrj', halted tlie army 
for three dnya at Mairta. Ilia foresight was 
correct : the Ilaja had reached Birsilpur 
ill full flight to Jlialore, when, at the 
siU’gostion of Gaeiiiiiul Sitigwi, a civil 
officer in his train, he cliarged Ids iuteii- I 
tion. '• Tiiore," said the Singwi “lais 
Jodhpoor only nine coos to the right, 
while Jhiilore is sixteen further : it is as 
easy to gain the one as the other, and if you 
cannot hold out in the capital, what chance 
liave you elscwliere 7 while you defend your 
throne your cause is not hist." Raja Maun 
followed the advice, reached Jodhpoor in a 
few hours, and prepared for his defence. 
This unexpected clmnge, and tlie halt of the 
allied army, whicli pcrinitted tlie dispersed 
bands to gain the capital, defeated the 
seheriies of Sowae. 

Willi a body of tliree thousand men, 
selected from Huiidall Khan’s brigade, the 
corps of Bishcnswainis, uti<ler Kaiiudas, and 
one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting 
of Chobaiis, Blinttis, and Kendos ^ the anci- 
ent lord of Mmidoi ), Raja Maun formed a 
garrison of five tliuiisand men, on whom he 
could depend. So ample did he deem this 
number, that lie despatched strong garri* 
sons from Hundall's brigade, with some 
Deora Rajpoots, to garrison Jlialore, and 
pewttve the disUat castle of Ameikete fiom 


surprise by the Sindiea. Having thus pro- 
vided against the storm, be feariossly 
awaited the result. But so alienated woe 
Ilia mind from his kindred, that be woukl 
not even admit to the honour of defending 
his throne the fnnr faithfnl diieftains who, 
in tlie general desertion, had abided by his 
fortunes. To all their entreaties to be 
received into the castle, that ** they migltt 
defend the kangrat (battleroeiits ) of Joda,** 
be replied, they might defend the eity if 
they pleased ; and disgusted with each a 
return fur their fidelity, they inereoesd 
the train of his opponents, who soon eiioom* 
passed Jodhpoor. 

The town, little capable of defence, was 
taken anil given np to nnliceiieil plunder i 
ntid with the exception of Filodi, which was 
gallantly defended fur three mouths, and 
given to Bikaneer ns the reward of its alli- 
ance, the an «f the prelender was proclaimed 
throughout Marwar, and his allies only 
awaited the fall of the capital, which appear- 
ed inevitable, to proclaim him king. Bata 
circumstance occurred, which, awakening th® 
patriotism of the Rihtores, thwarted these 
fair prospects, relieved Baja Mann from his 
peril ; and involved Ids iidTersaries in th« 
not of destruction which tliey bad woven for 
him. 

The siege hwl lusted five months withont 
any diminution of tlio ardour of the defen- 
ders ; and iilthongh the defences of tbe 
north-cast angle were destroyed, tlie be-iieg- 
erg, liaving a perpendicular rock of eighty 
feet to ascend before they could get to the 
breacli, wore not nearer their object, and, in 
fact, without shells, tiie castle of .Tnda would 
laugh a siege to scorn. The numerous and 
motley force underithejbaniicrs of Jeypoor 
and the pretender, became clamorous for 
pay ; ihei forage was i.rxbausted, and the 
partisan horse were oliliged to bivouac in 
the distant distiiels to ilia south. AviiiN 
big himself of Uieir separation frost the 
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main body, Ameer Khan, an apt pupil 
of the Mnhratta aolio"!, began to raiao 
oontrihatioQS on the fiacal landa and Palli, 
Peepar, Bhilara, with many others, were 
eompelled to accede to his demands. 
The estates of the nobles who espoused the 
cause of the pretender, fared no batter, and 
they complained to the Xerxes of this host 
of the conduct of this unprincipled com- 
mander. 

The protracted defence having emptied 
the treasury of Amber, the archintriguer of 
Pokurn was called upon to contribute to- 
wards satisfying the clamour of the troops. 
Having exhausted the means of his own 
party he applied to the four chieftains who 
had been induced to join the canse of the 
pretender by the suspicions of Raja Maun, 
to advance a sum of money. This appeal 
proved a test of their zeal. They aban- 
doned tbe pretender, and proceeded direct 
to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required 
no powerful rhetoric to detach him from the 
canec and prevail upon him to advocate that 
of Baja Maun ; nor could they have given 
him better counsel towards this cud, than 
the proposal to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s country : to attack and plunder 
Jeypoor, now left unguarded. At this criti- 
cal moment, the Jeypoor prince, in conee- 
qnence of the repreaentation of the Marwar 
chiefs, hod directed hie conimander-in-cUief, 
Seolall, to chastise Meet Khan for his lawless 
conduct. Seolall put a stop to their delibera- 
tions, attacked and drove them across the 
Loom, surprised them at Qnvingnrh, again 
in a night attack at Hursoori, and pursued 
the Khan to Fhaggi, at the very frontier of ' 
Jeypoor. Astonished at his own success, 
and little aware that the chase was in the 
direction projected by hie enemy, Seolall 
deemed be bad accomplished his orders in 
driving him out of Marwar ; halted, and 
leaving hie camp, repaired to Jeypoor to j 


partake of its feetivities. The Khan, who 
with his allies had reached Peeploo near 
Tonk, no sooner heard of this, than called to 
his aid the heavy brigades of Mahomed 
Shah Khan and Baja Buhader ( then besieg- 
ing Iserdoh }, and availed himself of the 
impmdent absence of his foe to gain over 
tbe Hydrabad Satala, a legion well known 
in tbe predatory wars of that period. Hav- 
ing effected 'this object, be assailed the 
Jeypoor force, which, notwithstanding this 
defection and the absence of its commander, 
fought with great valour, the battalions of 
Beera Sing being nearly cut to pieces, Tlio 
action ended in the entire defeat of tbe 
Jeypnrians, and the capture of their camp, 
guns, and equipage. Prompted by the Rah- 
tore chieftains, whose valour led to this 
result, Meer Khan rapidly followed up his 
success, and Jeypoor was dismayed by the 
presence of the victor at her gates. The 
generalship of tbe Khan was the salvation of 
Raja Maun ; it dissolved the confederacy, 
and fixed the doom of Swac, its projector. 

Tbe tempest had been some time gather- 
ing ; the Rajas of Dikaneer and Shapoora 
had already withdrawn from the confeder- 
acy and iniirclied home, when like a clap of 
thunder, the effeminate Cuebwaha, who had 
in the outset of this crusade looked to a 
full harvest both of glory and of love, learn- 
ed that his army wns annihilated, and his 
capital invested by the Khan and a handful 
of Ralitores. Duped by the representations 
of Bowae, Rae Chnnd Demon or prime minis- 
ter of Jeypoor, concealed for some days 
these disasters from hie sovereign, who 
received the intelligence by a special messen- 
ger sent by the queen mother. Enraged, 
perplexed, and alarmed for hie personal 
safety, he broke up the siege, and sending on 
in advance the spoils of Jodlipoor (including 
forty pieces of cannon), with his own chief- 
tains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders (1), 


(1) Bapoo Sindia, Balia Bao luglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all Sindia’a 
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and oflEered tltem £120,000 to escort iiim in 
safety to his capital ; nay, be secretly bribed, 
Tith a bond of £90,000 more the author of 
his disgrace. Ameer Ehan, not to intercept 
bis retreat, which waa signally ignomioious, 
burning bis tents and equipage at every 
stage, and]at length with his own band 
destroying his favourite elephant, which 
"wanted speed for the rapidity of his 
flight." 

But the indignities he had to Buffer were 
not over. The chieftains whose sagacity and 
valour had thus diverted the storm from 
Baja Maun, determined that no trophies 
of Rahtore disgrace should enter Jeypoor, 
united their clans about twenty miles east 
of Mairta, on the line of retreat, appointing 
Induraj Singwi their leader. This person, 
who hod held the office of Hewan, under two 
predecessors of Raja Maun, was driven to a 
temporary defection from the same suspi- 
cions which made the chiefs join the pre- 
tender. But they resolved to wash away 
the Btain of this brief alienation from Baja 


Maun with tlte blood of his enemies, and to 
present as the token of returning fidelity 
the recaptured trophies. The encounter 
took place on the joint frontier. It was 
short, but fuiioiia ; and the Cuchwahss, who 
could not withstand the Bahtorce, were 
defeated and dispersed, and the spoils of the 
spoiler, including the forty cannon, were 
safely lodged in Kochumun. FInehed with 
success, the victors addressed the Baja of 
Kisbengurh, who, though a Bditore, had 
kept sioof, to advance funds to secure 
the continuance of Meer Khan’s aid. 
Two lakhs of rupees ( £ 20,0 0 ) effected 
this object ; and the Khan, pledging 
himself to continue bis support to Baja 
Maun, repaired to Jodhpoor. The four 
chiefs who had thus eignalised themselves, 
preceded him, and were received with open 
arms : their offences were forgiven, and 
their estates restored, while Indnraj was 
appointed Bukshce or commander of the 
I forces. 


dependents. This was early in 1806. The author was then in Sindia's camp and saw 
tliese troops marched off; and in 1807, in a geogrwbicsl tour, he penetrntoil to Jeypnr, 
and witnessed the wrecks of the Jeypoor army. The sands round the capital were white 
with the bones of horses, and the ashes of their riders, who hud died in the vain expecta- 
tion of getting their arrears of pay. 
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AAsait Ra.(.N tnu received by Raja 
Maun with tiisti ngtiisbed honours ; a palace 
in the oaatle was asa igued ae his residence ( 
Valuable gifts were presented t» him and 
great rewards held in perspective, if, though 
his agetioy, the rebellion should be complete- 
ly subdued. He swore to extirpate Sowae’s 
faction, and in token of identity of views 
with Rajs Miiiin, he was admitted to the 
honour of that last proof of devotion to his 
cause, “ an interchange of turbans,” with an 
advance of three lakhs, or £30,000, for tiie 
iiiirasdiiitc payment of his bonds. 

On the raising of the siege of Jodhpoor, 
Sowae conducted tlie Pretender to the 
appanage of the heirs of Msrwar, the city 
of Naguro. There they were deliberating as 
to their future plans, when a message was 
brought from Ameer Khan from Moondhi- 
awur, ten miles distant, begging permission 
to perform his devotions at the shrine of 
the Mooaleni saint Peer Tarkoen, the sole 
relic of tha lalaniite which Bukht Sing bad 
spared. Ilia request being complied with, 
he witii a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
ii.iving gone through the mummeries of 
devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When 
about to take leave, he threw out hints of 
Raja Mauii’s ungrateful return for his 
services, and that his legions might have 
been better ciuployed. Sowae greedily 
caught at the bait ; he desired the Khan to 
name his terms, and offered £200, (XK) on tlie 
day that Dlionkul siiould possess the yaeft 
of Jodlipoor. The Khaii accepted the con- 
ditions and ratified the cugageinent on. the 
Koran, and to add to the solemnity of the 
pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sowae. 
This being done, he was introduced to the 
pretender, received the usual gifts, pledged 
his life in his cause, took leave, and returned 
to his camp, whither ho invited tlie prince 
and his chiefs on the following day to 
accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the lOth of Cheit, 

1C 


lit 


8. 1864 (A. D. 1808), Sowae, attended by 
the chief adiierents ttf tho pretender and 
about five hundred followers, repaired to 
the camp of the Khan, who had made every 
preparation for tlie more effectual perpetra- 
tion of tlie bloody and perfidious deed ho 
meditated. A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centre of his camp for the reception of 
his guests, and oannoii were loaded with 
grape ready to be tnrned against them. The 
visitors were received with the most distin- 
guislied courtesy ; turbans were again ex- 
changed ; the dancing-girls were introduced 
and nothing but festivity was apparent. 
The Khan arose, and making an excuse to 
his guests fur a momentary absence, retired. 
The dancing continued, when at the word 
“duffija," pronounced by the mimicians, 
down sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious 
Rajpoots, who fell an easy prey to tho 
ferocious. Forty-two chieftains were thus 
butchered in the very sanctuary of hos- 
pitality, and the heads of the most distin- 
guished were sent to Raja Maun. Their 
adheieuts, taken by surprise, were 
slaughtered by the soldieiy, or by can- 
non charged witli grape, as they lied. 
The pretender escaped from Nagore, 
which was plundered Iiy the Khan, when not 
only all the property of the party, but the 
iinineuse stores left by Bukht Sing, including 
three linndred pieces of cannon, were taken 
and sent to Sambhur and other strong-holds 
held by the Khan. Having thus fulfilled 
his instructions, be repaired to Jodhpoor, 
and received ten lakhs or £100,000, and two 
large towns, Moondhiawut and Koochilawas, 
of thirty thousand rupees annual rent 
bebides one hundred rupees daily for table- 
allowance, as the reward of bis signal 
infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his 
powerful partisans, the confederacy against 
Baja Maun was extinguished ; but though 
the Baja had thus, miraculously as it were. 
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defeated the gigaatlc sohemes formed against 
him, the mode by which it waa effected 
entailed upon him sitd upon bia country unex> 
ample miseries, The destruction of the party 
of the pretender waa folio wed by retaliation on 
the varions members of the league. The Jey- 
poor territory wea laid waste by the troops of 
Hear Khan, and an expedition was planned 
against Qikaneer. An army consisting of 
tweWe thousand of Baju Mauu’a feudal 
levies, under tlie command of Indaraj, 
with a brigade of Meer Khan, and tiiat of 
Hundall Khan with thirty-five gnns, march- 
ed againet the eliief of the independent 
Rabtoree. The Bikaneer Raja formed an 
army little inferior in niimbera, and gave 
hie Buzeroin the meeting at Bapri ; but after 
a partial encounter, in which the former lost 
two hundred men, he fell back upon hia 
capital, punned by the victors, who halted 
at Gujoair. Here terms were offered ; two 
lakfaa at the expenses of the war, and the 
aurrender of the bone of contention, the town 
of Filodi, which had been assigned to 
Bikaneer aa the price of joining tiie con- 
federacy. 

The Khan was now the arbiter of Mar- 
war. He etationed Gbufoor Khan with a { 
garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the 
lands of Mairta amongst his followers. He 
likewise placed bis garrison in the castle of 
Nowah which gave him the command of the 
BuItUkea of Nowah ands ambhur. Indnraj and 
the high-prieat Deonuth were tbe only coun- 
sellon of Baja Maun, and all tbe oppreesions 
which the chieftains suffered tlirough tbie 
predominant foreign interference, were 
attributed to their advice. To cut them off, 
the chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer 
Khan, who for seven lakhs ( jg70,000 X 
readily consented to rid them of their 
enemiea A plot wm laid, in which some 
of his Bathans, under pretence of quarrelling 


With Induraj for their amars put this 
minister and the high priest to death. 

Tbe losa of Doonath appeared to affect 
the reason of Baja Manui He shut binoself 
up in his apartments refused to eomrouni- 
cate with any one, and soon omitted every 
duty, whether political or religions, until 
at length he was recommended to name his 
only son Chuttur sing as hia snoeemor. 
To this he acceded, and with his own hand 
made the mark of inauguration on bis fore* 
head. But youth and base psudera to bis 
pleasures seduced him from his duties, and 
he died, some say, the victim of illicit 
puranite, othero, from a wound given by the 
hand of one of tbe chieftains, whose daughter 
be attempted to reduce. 

The premature death of bis only son, 
before he liad attained tbe years of majori- 
ty, still mors alienated the miiid of Baja 
Maun from all state affairs, and hia anapi- 
cions of treacherous attempts on bis person 
extended even to his wife. He refused all 
food, except that which was brought by 
one faithful menial. He neglected his 
ablutions, allowed his face to be covered 
with hair, and at length either was, or 
affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, 
and listened with the apathy of an idiot to 
tbe eommnnieations of tbe ministers, who 
were compelled to carry on the government. 
By many it is firmly believed that the part 
he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
snares laid for hia life ; while others think 
that it was a melancholy mania, arising 
from remorse at haring consented to the 
mnrder of Indaraj, which iiicidentnlly 
involved that of tbe Ouru. (1). In short, 
his allianoe witli the atrocions Khan ex- 
posed him to the suspicion of a participa- 
tion in his crimes, which the bent of hia 
policy too much favoured. In this condi- 
tion — the government being managed by 


(1) Fur the character of ibis priest, See Yol. I. 
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an oligarchy headed by Salim sing ( son of 
Sowne )--tiid Baja Mann remain, nntii the 
tide of events carried the arms of Britain 
evpn'to the desert of Maroo. 

When, in 1817, we iuvited the Bajpoots 
to disunite from the predatory powers, and 
to join us in establisliing order througliont 
India, the young son of Baja Mann, or 
rather his ministers, sent envi'ys to Delhi. 
But are the treaty was ratified, this dissi* 
pated youth was no more. On this event, 
the Pokurn faction, dreading Baja Mann’s 
resumption of the government, made an 
application to Edur for a sou to adopt as 
their sovereign. But splendid us was the 
offer, the Raja, who had but one son, reject- 
ed it, unless, the demand were sustained 
by the Unanimous suffrages of the 
nobles, unanimity being unattainable, 
the faction had no aiternative save the 
restoration of Baja Maun ; but it was in 
vain they explained the new position of 
Marwar, the alliance with the English, 
wiiich awaited bis sanction, and tlie neces- 
sity that he, as the last prop of royal family, 
should resume the reins of power. He 
listened to all with the most apathetic in- 
difference. But although he saw in this 
new crisis of the political condition of bis 
country, motives for effecting his escape I 
from bondage, his mind was so tutored by 
bitter experience that he never for an instant 
betrayed its workings. When at length he 
allowed himself to comprehend the full 
nature of the changes which made even the 
faction desire his egress from solitude, so 
far from expressing any joy, he even dis- 
approved of part of the treaty, and especi- 
ally the article relating to the armed con- 
tingent of his vassals to be at tlie disposal 
of the protecting power, in which he wisely 
saw the germ of discord, from the certainty 
of interference it would lead to. 


It was in December 1817 that the 
treaty(l) was negotiated at Dellii by a 
Brahmin named Beoa Bishen Bam, on the 
part of the regent prinoe, and in Deoember 
1818, an officer of the British groveriiroent(2) 
was deputed to report on its aotnal condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the total dieorguni- 
nation of the government, from the combi- 
nation of cauaea already deaoribed, the court 
had lost nothing of its splendor or regulari- 
ty: the honour of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the ‘ Oadi,’ though 
its incumbent was an object of distrust and 
even detestation. The ministry at this 
period was conducted by Akbi Chnnd 
(Dewan), and Salim Sing of Pokurn, as the 
representative of the aristocracy, with the 
title of hkm^gur. All the garrisone and 
offices (d trust throughout the country were 
held by the creatures of a junto, of which 
i these were the beads. There was, Imwever, 
already the nucleus of an opposition in the 
brother of the murder minister, named 
Futteh Baj who was entrusted with the 
care of the city. The instructions of the 
agent were to offer the aid of the British 
government towards the settlement of Rajs 
Mann’s affairs ; and at a private interview, 
three days after the agent’s arrival, troops 
weK offered to be placed at bis disposal. 
But the wariness of bis character will be 
seen in the nse he made of this offer. He 
felt that the lever was at hand to crush 
faction to the dust ; and with a Machiavelian 
caution, he determined that the existence 
of this engine shonld suffice ; that its power 
should be felt, but never seen; that be 
shonld enjoy all the advantages this in- 
fluence would give, without risking any of 
its dangers if called into action. Thus, 
while he rejected, though with thanks the 
essential benefit tendered, qualifying his 
refusal with a sufficient reason—” reliance 


(1) Seetrentv, Appendix No II. 

(2) Mr. Wilcler, supcrinteudont of the district of Ajmeer. 
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on biwgelf to restore bis etate to order,’* — 
1 m failed not to diaseminate the ioipreaKon 
atDongat his clriefs, irhicb 'iraa enongh fit 
liw purpose, and which besides checked the 
dictation and interference that noiformly 
resnit from such unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision ' 
are nnknown to Asiatic^ gorernments, whose 
subjects are ever prone to suspicion when- 
ever nnnsnal activity is visible ; and Baju 
Mann had been schooled into circumspec- 
tion from his infancy. He apjieared anxious 
to bury the past in oblivion, by choosing 
men of both parties for the inferior duties of 
the ministry ; and the blandness of his mau- 
ners and his conciliatory address, lulled the 
most suspicious into security. After a short 
residence, the agent returned to Ajmoer, 
having in vain tried to convince Raja Maun 


that ids affairs were irretrievable witliout the 
direct aid of tlic paramount power, which 
be persisted in repudiating, assigning as 
his reason that be felt convinced, from 
" the measures then in train ", ho should 
aocomplisli the ta-ik hin>aelf t of these 
measures conciliation appeared tobe the 
basis. 

At this period (1) an envoy was appoint- 
ed, with powers direct from the Governor- 
General to Baja Maun, but he was for some 
months prevented from proceeding to his 
court, from various ranses(2). 

The agent, who reached Joilhpoor early 
in the month of Noveml)or, fonud matteisin 
nearly the same state as on his predecessor's 
depatttro in Eehruary. The same faction 
kept the prince and all the officers of govern- 
ment at their disposal. The liaja iutoifered 


(1) In Februai-y 1819, the author had the politienl duties of Marwar added to those 
of the States of Oodipoor, Kotah, liooudi, and Sirolii. 

(2) One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the towns- 
people of the commercial Mart of Talli and an English gentleman, scut unolllcially to led 
Lis way as to the extension of coinnieicial enterprizc, carrying ei'pcciniciis of tlie staple 
commodities of mir trade, 'niis interference w'ith the very fountain-head of their trade 
alarmed the monopolists of Palli, who, dreading such competition, created or took ad- 
vantago of an incident to rid themselves of the intruder. The coniiucrcinl men of these 
regions almost nil profess the Jam religion, whose first rule of faith is the preservation of 
life, in heast as in man. By them, therefore the piecegonds, the broad-clotlis and metals 
of the Christian trader, were only loss abhorred than his ffesh-pots, an the blood of the 
goats sworn to have been shed by Lis servants within the bnnmls of I’alli, ruse in judg- 
ment against their master, of whom a formal complaint was laid before Baja Maun. It 
lost none of its acrimony in coining tlwongU the chBniK'l of bis intcrnnncio at Oodipoor, 
the Brahmin, Bisben Ram. Mr. Itutbcrford rebutted the charge, and an investigation took 
place at the cB]>ital on oath, upon whicli, as the meichants and the gOTcruor of I'alli ( a 
nephew of the minister ), conld not siibstautiate their charge, the latter was severely 
reprimanded for hia incivility. But whether the story was true or false, it was quite 
enough for their purpose. The interdict between Mr. Rutherford and the inhabitants of 
Palji was more effectual than the corif on of any prince in Christendom, Tlio 
feeling of resentment against him reached the ngent of government, who was obliged to 
support what appeared the cause of truth, even according to the deposition, made before 
their own judgment-seat, and he wss consequently deemed inimical to tlie prince and the 
faction which then guided his councils. Mr. Rutherford proceeded aftcrwanls to Kotah, 
to exhibit the same wares ; but he was there equally an object of jealousy, though from 
letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less strongly manifebtt d. It furnished 
evidence that such interference would never sui ceed. It is well his mission did not appear 
to be sanctioned by the government. What evil might not be effected by permitting un- 
restricted ami incantious iiiteroourso with such people, who can, and do obtain all they 
require of our produce without the presence of the pi-odurerx, who, whether tpifiin or with- 
out the pale of the Company's service, will not I trust be prematurely forced on Raj- 
pootHua, or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable separation 
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but little with their meneurea, except to 
, acquiesce in or confinn them. The merce* 
nary hands of Sindies or Pathans were in 
miserable pli$;bt and clanioroiis for their 
puy, not having been accounted with for 
three years ; and they were to be seen beg* 
ging in the streets of the capital, or hawking 
bundles of forage on their heeds to preserve 
them from starvation. On tlie approach of 
the agent of the British Qovernuient, the 
forms of accounts were gone tirrongh, and 
they gave in acquittances in full of all de- 
mands, on condition of receiving thirty per- 
cent, of their arrears ; but this was only a 
form, and with his departure (in about three 
weeks), they despaired even of that. 

The iiaiiie of justice was unknown : — 
though, in allusion to the religion of the 
men in power, it was coinnioii to hear it 
said, ‘‘you may commit mimlerand no one 
will notice it : but woe to him who beats or 
maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed 
while the soldier starves.” Iii short, the 
sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead 
the prince to emaucipate himself from their 
contiol. During the agent’s stay of nearly 
three weeks, he had several private inter- 
views with Raja Maun. The knowledge he 
hail of the history of iiis ancestry and bis 
own situation, and of the cause which had 
produced it, failed not to beget a correspon- 
ding coiitideiice ; and these interviews were 
piisaod in discussions on the ancient history 
of the country as well as on his own imme- 
diate affairs. The agent took leave with 
these words : ‘‘ I know all the perils through 
which you have passed ; 1 am aware bow 
you surmounted them. By your resolution, 
your external enemies are now gone : you 
have the British Government as a friend, 
rely upon it with the same fortitude, and, in 
a very short time, all will be as you could 
desire." 

Raja Maun listened eagerly to these 


obeervationO. His fine features, though 
trained to bear no testimony to the workings 
within, lelaxed with delight as be rapidly 
replieil, “ In one twelvemonths, my afluita 
I will be as friendship could wish.” To which 
the agent rejoined, “ In half the time, 
Maharaja, if you are determined though 
tbo points to which he had to direct his 
mind Were neitlier few nor slight, for they 
involved every branch of government ; as 

1. Forming an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of the finances ; the 
condition of the crown lands ; tho 
feudal confiscations, which, often, 
enjnst bad caused great discontent. 

3. The re-organization and settlement 
of the foreign troops, on whose ser- 
vice the Raja chiefly depended, 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, 
to put down the wluileaale pillage of 
the Mail's in tlie south, the Larkhanis 
in the north, and the desert Sahraes 
and Khosas in the west ; reformation 
of the tariff, or scale of duties on 
commerce, which were so heavy as 
almost to amount to prohibition : and 
at the same time to provide for its 
security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodhpoor, be- 
fore the faction, rejoiced at tho removal of 
the only restraint on their narrow-minded 
views, proceeded in the career of disorder, 
'Whether the object were to raise funds, or 
to gratify ancient animosities, the course 
pursued by the Dewan and his junto was 
the same. Ganorah, the cheif fief of God- 
war, was put under sequestration, and only 
released by a fine of moie than a year’s 
revenue. All the minor chiefs of this rich 
tract suffered in the same manner, besides 
the indignity of having their lands placed 
under the control of a brother of the mi* 
niater. Chandawul was put under sequestra- 
I tien, and only released on a very heavy fine, 
I At length th e Bewan had audacitv to 

■■ -vJ * 
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What better cummeutary can be made 
oil Raja Mntiu'a character, than the fev 
recorded words addressed to Futteb Kaj. 
whom he sent for to the Presence, on the 
day succeeding these events f “ Now yon 
may perceive the reasons why I did not 
sooner give yon office." The individual, 
the brother of the late Indiiraj, was forth* 
with installed in the post of Dewon i and 
with the sinews of war provided by the 
late seqnestrationa, the troops were satis- 
fied, while by the impression so sedulously 
propagated and believed, that he had only 
to call on the British power for what aid 
he required, the whole feudal body was 
appalled : and the men, who would have 
hurled the tyrant from his throne, now only 
sought to avoid his insidious snares, more 
dangerous than open force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defen- 
ded; but at length the son of Soortan 
capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual 
of his prince promising pardon and res- 
toration, guaranteed by the commander 
of the mercenary bands. To tlie eternal 
disgrace of the Baja, he broke this pledge, i 
and the boy had scarcely appeared in the I 
besieging camp, when the civil officer 
produced the Baja's mandate for his cap- 
tivity and transmission to the Presence. 
If it is painful to record this f<<ct, it is 
pleasing to add, that even the mercenary 
commander spurned the infamous injunction. 
"No." said he ; "on the faith of my pledge 
( buchun ) he surrendered ; and if the 
Baja breaks Iiis word, I will maintain mine, 
and at least place him in aecvirity.” He 
kept his promise, and conveyed him to the 
Aravalli moimtains, whence lie'passed over 
to, and received protection in Mewar. 

This and similar acts of treacliery and 
cold-blooded tyranny completely estranged 
all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they 
could make no resistance against the mer- 
cenary battalions, amounting to ten thou- 


sand men, exclusive of the quotas ; and 
they dared not league for defence, from the 
dreaded threat iield over them, of calling in 
the British troops ; and in a few months 
the whole feudal association of Marwar 
abandoned their homes and tiieir country, 
seeking shelter in the neighbouring 
states from the Baja’s cruel and capri- 
cious tyranny. To his connection with the 
British Government alone he was indebted 
for his being able thus to put forth the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise he 
never could have developed either with 
safety or effect ; nor at any former period of 
the history of Mrwnr could the moat daring 
of its princes have undertaken, with any 
prospect of eucuecss, what Raja Maun ac‘ 

complished under this alliance. 

Tliese brave men I'unnd asylum in the 

neiglibouriug states of Kotah, Mewar, 
Bikancer, and Jeyoor. Even the faithful 
Anar Sing, wliose fidelity no gratitude could 
ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in 
exile. Ue had stood Mauu’s chief shield 
against the proscription of Raja Elieeiii, 
when cooped up in Jlialore, and soM his 
wife’s ornaments, " even to her noseiing," 
to procure him tlie means of subsistence and 
defence. It was Anar Sing wlio saved Liiii 
when, in the attempt upon Palli, he was 
unboraed and nearly tnude prisoner. Ua 
was among the four chiefs who remained by 
his fortunes wlien the rest deserted to tlic 
standard of the pretender, and he was one of 
the same body, who rescued tlie trophies of 
their disgrace ftom the hands of tlieir ene- 
mies when ou the road to Jeypoor. Last of 
all, ho was mainly instrnmental in tho Riga’s 
emancipation and in his resumption of the 
reins of government. Well might the fury of 
his revenge deserve the term of madness } , 
In A.D. 1821 , the greater ebieftaiue of Mar- 
war, thus driven into exile, were endeavour- 
ing to obtain tbe mediation of the British 
authorities,; but auolber year had elapsed 
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without the slightest adranoo to accom* 
aaodatioD, Their conduct has been exem- 
plary, but their degrading position, de- 
pendent on the eeunty tesouTces of otheie, 
must of itself work a cure. Their manly 
retnonstraaoe addressed to the British 
functionary is already before the reader (1). 
He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in 
due time no mediation was held out, they 
must depend on themselves for redress 1 

Such was the political condition of Mar- 
war until the year 1823. Had a demoniacal 
spirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, 
he had a fine opportunity to lay the 
principles of order on a permanent basis, 
and to introduce those reforms necessary 
for his individual welfare as well ne for that 
of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without 
destroying the feudal chiefs, and to make 
the whole subservient to the altered condi- 
tion of affairs. Instead of having the glory 
of fixing the constitution of his country, 
he has ( reposing on external protection ) 
broken up the entire feudal association, and 
rendered the paramount power an object of 
hatred instead of reverence. 

Having thus r.apidly sketched tlie Iiistory 
of tliis interesting brancli of the Rajpoot 
race, from the destruction of tlicir ancient 
seat of empire, Canouj, and their settlement 
in the Indian desert more than six centuries 
ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
quit the subject without a reflection on the 
anomalous condition of their alliance with 
the British government, which can sanction 
the existence of such a state of things as we 
have just described. It illustrates the 
assertions made in an early part of this 
work of the ill-defi ned principles which 
guide all our treatiee with the Rajpoots, and 
which, if not early remedied, will rapidly 
progress to a state of things full of misery 
to them, and of inevitable danger to our- 
selvee. These “men of the soil” as they 




emphatically designate themselves, cling to 
it, and their ancient and well defined privi- 
leges, with an unconquerable pertinacity ; 
in their endeavours to preserve them, whole 
generations have been swept away, yet has 
their atrength increased in the very ratio of 
oppression. Where are now the oppressors t 
the dynasties of Ohixni, of Qhor, the Ghiijis, 
the Lndis, the Pathans, the Timoos, and the 
demoralising Mahratta P The native Raj- 
poot has flourished amidst these revolutions, 
and survived their fall ; and but for the 
viees of their internal sway, chiefly contrac- 
ted from such association, would have risen 
to power upon the ruin of their tyrantn 
Out internal dissension invited the spoiler : 
and herds of avaricious Mnhrattae and fero- 
cious Pathans have reaped the harvest of 
their folly. Yet all these faults were to he 
redeemed in their alliances with a people 
whose peculiar boast was, that wisdom, 
justice, and clemency were the corner-stones 
of their power ; seeking nothing from them 
beyond the means for their defence, and an 
adherence to the virtues of order. How fat 
the protecting power was redeemed its 
pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
wiihont some attempts, to remedy the anar- 
chy we have described, the reader is in a 
condition to judge. If it be said tliat we 
have tied up onr hands by leaving them free 
Rgents in their internal administration, then 
let no offer to support be given to the liearl, 
for the oppression to the vassal and his 
rights, co-cqnal with those of tlie sovereign ; 
and if onr mediation cannot be exerted, let 
us withdraw altogether the checks upon 
the operation of their own system of govern- 
ment^ and leave them free agents in reality. 
A wiser, more humane, and liberal policy 
would be, to impose upon ourselves the task 
of understanding their political condition, 
and to use our just influence fur the 
restoration of their internal proeperity, 
and with it the peace, present as well 
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u proapeothre, of an important part 
of onr empiro. The policy irhioh aaeh 
Tiewa irmild enggest, ia to anpport tite 
opinion of the raet majority of the Bahtorea, 
and to eefae the firat opportnnity to land 
atleeatonr aanetion toaa adoption, from 
the Edor branch, of Bahtora blood, not only 
nneontaminated, but lieira preeamptiva to 
Joda, and exetnde the parricidal line which 
will continue to bring miaery on the coun- 
try. If, howerer, we apply only our own 
monarchical, nay deapotic principles, to 
this feudal aoefety, and interfere but to 
uphold a blind tyranny, which moat drive 
these brave cLiefa to despair, it will be well 
to reflect and eonaider, from the acta we 
have related, of what they are capable. Very j 
different, indeed, would be the deeds of 
proscribed Bajpoots from those of vagabond 
Pindaries, or desultory hlabrattas ; and 
•what a field for aggression and retreat 1 
Bumonr asserts that they have already 
done themselves justice } and that, j 
driven to desperation, and with no power 
to mediate, the dagger haa reached the 


heart of Kaja Hann I If thia be true. It ia 
a letriimtion which might have been ex- 
pected; itwaa the only altemativo loft to 
the oppreaaed chiefs to do themselves 
justice. It ia also said, that tha * pretended’ 
eon of Baja Bheem ia now on the pods of 
Joda. T%ia is deeply to be lamented. Baja 
Dhonknl will see only the party who espous- 
ed his pretensions, and the Fuknm chief 
and faction will held that place in the 
conncilB of bis aoveTcign, which of right 
belongs to the head of his clan, the Cham- 
pawut chief’of Ahwa, an exile in Mewar. (1) 
Jealousy, fends, and bloodshed will be the 
consequence, which would st once be aver- 
ted by an adoption from Ed nr. Were a 
grand oouncil of Itajpoots to be conveued, 
in order to adjust the question, nine-tenths 
would decide as proposed ; the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace 
and tranquillity would be the boon bestow- 
ed upon thonsands, and, what is of some 
consequence, future danger ^to oorselvrs 
would be avoided. 


(1) He was so when the author left India in 1833. 
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Extent and population af Manoar.-^lassifieotion of inhabkanti.-^JUa,’^ 
Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial and servile tribcs.-^Soil. — AgrienlUsrel 
products.— Natural productions. — Salt lakes.— Marble and limestone 
quarries . — Tin. lead* and iron mines. — Alum.— Manufactures. — Commer- 
cial marts.— Transit trade.— FalU, the emporium of Western India.— 
Merehantile classes.— Kkartras and Ostoals. — Kutara. or caravans.— 
Imports and eapotts enumerated.— Churara^ the guardians of the cara- 
vans.— Commercial decline.— Canses.—Opium monopoly.— Fairs rf mooii- 
dhtoa and Bhalotra. — Admiustration tf justice.— Punishments, — Raja 
Beejog Sing's elemeneg to prisoners, toho are maintained hg private 
ehariiy.— Coal delireries on eclipses, births, and accession of princes.— 
SosjuQ, or ordeals : fire, water, burmng oil.— Punchaets.— Fiscal revenues 
and regulations.— Buttae, or corn roa<.— Shonahs and Konwarria. — 
Taxes.— Angu, or capitation — Gnswali, or Kewari, or 

door-tax ; how originated, — ^uyet, or imposts-, their amount. — DhaDois, 
or collectors. — Revenues from the salt-lakes,— Tundta, or caravans engaged 
in this trade. — Aggregate revenues.— Mdilary resources.— Mercenaries,— 
Feudal quotas. — Schedule of feoffs.— Qualification of a cavalier. 


Tub exlKDio breadth of Marwar lies 
between two poiuta in tiie puullel of tbe 
capital, viz, Uiiap, wcat, and Slianignrh, on 
the Aruvalli range, east. This line measures 
two hundred and seventy Hiitisii miles. The 
greatest length, from the Sirolii frontier to 
tbe northern boundary, is about two hun- 
dicd and twenty miles. From the remote 
angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwanoh district, 
to the extremity of sancliore S. W., 
the diagonal uieasurement is three hundred 
and fifty milea Hie limits of Mar- 
war are, however, so very irregular, and 
present so many salient angles aud abut- 
ments into otlier states, that without a 
trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at 
a correct estimate of its superficial extent : a 
nicety not, indeed, required. 


The most marked feature (bat diversifies 
the face of Maroo, is the river Looni, which, 
rising, on her eastern fiontier at Pi'Shkar, 
and pursuing a westerly coarse, nearly 
bisects the country, and forms tbe boundary 
between tbe fertile and sterile lands of 
Maroo. But although the tracts south of 
tbia stream, between it aud the Aravalli, are 
by far the licbest part of Marwar, it would 
be erroneous to describe all the northern 
part SB sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagore and Jodbpoor, to Bhalotra, 
will mark the just distinction. South of 
this line will lie the districtaof Deedwanoh, 
Nagore, Mairia, Jodhpoor, Palii, Sojut, 
Qodwar, Sewanob, Jhnlore, BaenmabI and 
Ssnebore, most of which are fertile and 
populous ; and we may aaiign » pepuintion 
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of eighty soub to the square mile. The 
space north of this line is of arery different 
ebataeter, bttt this, requires a enbdirision ; 
lor yrhile the north-east portion, which in* 
elodes a portion of Hsgore, the large towns 
of Filodi, Pokarn, Ac., may be calculated at 
thirty, the remaining space to the south-west, 
as Oogadeoea-thul or 'desert of Oogn,' Sheo, 
Sarmair, Kotra.and Chotun, can scarcely be 
allowed ten. In round numbers, the popu- 
lation of Marwar may be estimated at two 
millions of sonls. 

Cltutes amount, 

tbo foUowiiig is the classification of the 
tribes. The Jits constitute five-eighths, 
the Bajpoots to eighths, while tho remain- 
ing classes, sacerdotal, (1) commercial, and 
aervile, mahe np the integral number. If 
this calculation be near tiie tmth, the Raj- 
poots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, 
which would admit of fifty thousand men 
capable of bearing arms, especially when 
we recollect that the Jits or Jets are the 
industrious class. 

It is suporfiuouB to expatiate on the 
peculiarities of the Bahtore character, 
which we have endeavoured to extract 
from their own actions. It stands deserved- 
ly high in the scale of the “thirty-six tribes,’’ 
nnd although debased by one besetting sin 
C the use of opium ), the Bahtore is yet a 
noble animal, and requiree only some excit- 
ing eanee to shew that the apirit, which set 
at defiance the resourcee of the empire in 
the zenith of its prosperity, ie dormant only, 
not extinct. The reign of the present 
prinoe has done more, however, than even 
the arms of Arangzebe, to deteriorate the 
Bahtores. Peace would recruit their thin- 
ned ranks, but the mietmet sown in every 
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house by unheard of duplicity, hoe greatly 
demoralized the national character, whicii 
until lately etood higher than that of any of 
the oircumjaoent tribes A popular prince, 
nntil within these very few yeom^ could 
easily have eollected a magnificent army, 
ei hap ea beta, ‘the eons of one father,’ 
round the ‘ gadi of Joda in fact, the 
panehat kuxar turtear RahtoroM, mean- 
ing ‘ the fifty thousand Bahtore ewords,' 
is tho proverbial phrase to denote 
the muster of Maroo, of which they 
estimated five thonsand cavalry. Tliis 
was exclusive of the household nnd 
foreign troops supported on the fiscal 
lands. The Bahtore cavalry was the best in 
India. There were several horse-fairs, 
especially those of Bhalotra and Pushkur, 
where the horses of Ciitch and Catiiawar, 
the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought in 
great numbers. Valuable horses were also 
bred on the western frontier, on the Looui, 
those of Rardnrro being in high estimation. 
But tile events of the last twenty years 
appear to have dried up every source of 
supply. The breeding studs of Bardurro, 
Cutvb, and the jangle are almost extinct, 
and supplies from the west of tlio Indus are 
intercepted by the Sikhs. The destrnction 
of the predatory system, whieli created a 
constant demand, appears to have lessened 
the supply. Bo ranch for the general peace 
which the successes of Britain have pro- 
duced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when 
the safety of tho state was perilled, we hear 
of one clan (the Cbampawut) mnstering four 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of 
“ the sons of Champha’’ were congregated at 
one time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, 
and far beyond the demand whieb the state 


(I) The district of Sanchoie is almost entirely Brahmin, forming a distinct tribe, 
called the' Sancliora Biahmins, 
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Ims upon their loyalty. To eatiaate what 
may be demanded of them, we have only to 
divide the rent-roll by five hundred mpeea, 
the qualification for a cavalier in Maroo, 
and to add, for each hone, two foot-aoldlera. 
A Schedule of the greater feudal eatatee ahall 
be appended. 

Soil, Affrieultvre, Prodttcit,— The follow- 
ing is the claaaifioation of the difi'ereot heads 
of soil in Marwar : — Baikal, Chikni, Peela, 
and Buffed, The fint ( whose etymology I 
know not ) pervades the greater part of the 
country, being a light sand, having little or 
no earthy admixture, and only fit to 
produce hajra (millet), moong, moth ( pulse ), 
til ( aesanium ), melons and gotoar, Chikni 
(fat), a black earth, pervades the district of 
Deedwanoh, Mairta, Falli, and several of the 
feudal lands in Godwar. Wheat and grain 
are its products. The peela ( yellow ) is a 
sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the 
capital, also Jbalore and Bhalotra, and por- 
tions of other districts. It is best adapted 
for barley, and that kind of wheat called 
pattageon ( the other is katla-geon ) ; also 
tobacco, onions, and other vegetables : the 
staple millets are seldom grown in this. The 
evffed ( white ) is almost pure silex, and 
grows little or nothing, but after heavy falls 
of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as 
Palli, Bojut, and Godwar, fertilized by the 
numerous petty streams flowing from the 
Aravalli, produce abundantly every species 
of grain with the exception of bajra, 
which thrives best in a sandy soil ; and in 
Nagore and Mairta considerable quantities of 
the richer grains are raised by irrigation from 
wells. The extensive western divisions of 
Jhalore, Sanohore, and Beenmahl, contain- 
ing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Khalita, or ( fiscal ) land possess 
an excellent soil, with the advantage of the 
rills from Aboo, and the great southern 
barrier; but the demoralized government 


of Baja Maun never obtains from them one 
third of their intrinsic capability, while the 
encroachment of the Sahraesi and other 
robbers from the Sindie desert, enerosoh 
upon them often with impunity. Wheat, 
barley, rice, jooar (millet) moong (pulse) 
tU (sesamum ) are the chief products of the 
richer lands, while amidst the sandy tracts 
they are confined to htgra, moong, and tif. 
With good government, Marwar possesses 
abundance of means to collect stores against 
the visitations which aflict these northern 
regions, but prejudice steps into aid the 
ravages of famine, and although water is 
near the surface in all the southern districts 
the number of wells bears no proportion, to 
those in Mewar. The great district of Magore, 
of five hundred and sixty towns and villages, 
the appanage of the heirs apparent of Maroo 
in spite of physical difficulties, is or has been 
made, an exception ; and the immense sheet 
of sandstone, on which a humid soil is 
embedded,haB been pierced tbronghont by 
the energies of ancient days, and contains 
greater aids to agriculture than many more 
fertile tracts in the country. 

Natural proditetiont , — Marwar can boast 
of some valuable productions of her sterile 
plains, which make her an object of no 
little importanoe in the most distant and 
more favoured regions of India. The salt 
lakes of Fachbhadra, Deedwonoh, and 
Ssmbhur, are mines of wealth, and their 
produce is exported over the greater part 
of Hindustban ; while to the marble quarries 
of Mokrano ( which gives its name to the 
mineral ), on her eastern frontier, all the 
splendid edifiees of the imperial cities owe 
their grandeur. The materials used in the 
palaces of Delhi, Agra, their mosques, and 
tombs, have been eoiiveyed from Morwar. 
The quarries, until of late years, yielded a 
considerable revenue ; but the age for palace- 
building in these regions is no more, and 
posterity wHl ask with surprise the sources 
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of moh luxury. Time ve ulao UmMtofie 
quuiies near Jodhpoor sad Nskom ; and the 
ooacrete called huitw ia abandnnt in 
many of the diitriota, and chiefly need for 
mortaL Tin and lead are found at Sojut; 
alum about Palli, and iron ia obtained 
fbotn Beenmahl and the diatricta adjoining 
Goaemt. 

Jfamf/ixcfures, — The manufactures of 
Manrar are of no great importance in a 
commeroiad point of view. Abundance of 
ooarae oottoni clotha, and blankets, are 
manufaetured from the cotton and wool 
joodneed in the country, but they are chiefly 
need them llatchlocka, aworda, and other 
warlike implementa, are fabricted at the 
capital and at Fall! ; and at the latter place 
they make boxes of iron, tinned ao aa to 
rsaenibte tin*boxea of Europe, from platters 
for eullinary purposes arc in such great 
denwndas to keep the forges constantly 
goings. 

dmaurcSal Jfarit, — ^None of these 
states are without traffic ; each has her mart, 
or Mtrqiofi and while Mewar boasts of 
Bbilwara, Bikaneer of Cbooroo, and Amber 
of hCalpoora ( tlie city of weatih }, the Bah- 
feorss claim Palli, which is not only the rival 
of the pieces just mentioned, but may make 
pretenmona to the title of emporium of Baj- [ 


pootans. These pretensions ws msy the 
more readily admit, when we recollect that 
nine*tenths of tlie bankers and commercial 
men of India are natives of Maroodes, and 
these chiefly of the Jain faith. The laity of 
the Sharlnt sect send forth thouaande to all 
parts of India, and the Oawals, so termed 
from the town of Osi, near the Lonni, esti- 
mate one hundred tiiousand families whose 
occupation is commerce. All these claim a 
Rajpoot descent, a fact entirely unknown to 
the Enropeau enquirer into the peonliarities 
of Hindu manners. The wealth acquired in 
foreign lands, fi'om tire Sutlej to tlie ocean, 
returns chiefly to their native soil ; but os 
neither primogenitnre nor majorats are sanc- 
tioned by the Jaiu lawgivers, an equal distri- 
bution takes place amongst all the sons, tbongh 
the youngest (os amongst the Getes of Asia, 
and the Juts of Kent), receives often a 
double portion. This arises when the divisioa 
tabes place while the parent is living, being 
the portion set apart for bis own support, 
wbiub ultimately fells to the youngest, with 
whom he probably resides. It would be 
erroneous to ssy tliis practice is extensive ; 
though sufficient iustaaces exist to suppose 
it once was a piineipal (1). The bare enu- 
meration of the tribes following ; ooroiuerce 
would fill a short chapter. A priest of the 


(1) There is nothing which so much employs tlie nasessors of justice, in those 
tribunals of arbitration, toe punehaets, as the adjudication of questions of pioperty. The 
highest compliment ever paid to the Author, was by the litigants of property amounting 
to half a million sterling, wiiich had been going the rounds of various punehaets and 
appeals to native princes, alike unsatisfactory in their result. They sgre^ to admit os 
final the decision of a court of his nomination. It was not without hesitatiou I accepted 
the mediation propounded through the Brituh Superintendont of Ajmeer ( Mr. Wild«r); 
but knowing /too men, whose integrity as well as powers of investigation were above all 
enoeminin, I could not refuse. One of these hod given a striking instance of independence 
in support of the award hie penetration had led Jiira to pronounce, and which award being 
set aside on appeal, through favoritism, be a^'ured every_ future c^l as an srbitrater. He 
was not a wealthy man, but such was the homage paid to his integrity and talents, 
that the greatest despot in India found it politic to re-assemble the cour^ have the esse 
re-eonsioered, and permit justice to take its course. In like manner, his demand was, 
that, befure he agreed to devote his time to unrevelling all the intricacies of the case, both 
litigants should sign a moonchilka or * bond,' to abide by the award. 1 have no rocvllec- 
tion how it teimuiated. 
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Jains ( my own teacher ), who had for a 
series of yean devoted his attention to form 
a cataloffne, which then amounted to neanly 
eightM* kundred elauet, renounced the 
pursuit, on obtaining from a distant region, 
one hundred and fifty new names to add to 
his list. 

Palli was the entrepot for the eastern and 
western regions, were the productions of 
India, Cashmere, and China, were inter* 
changed for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, 
and Arabia, Caravans ( katare ), from the 
ports of Catch and Gnzerat imported ele- 
phant's teeth, copper, dates, gam-aTabio,borax, 
coco-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal wood, 
camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphnret 
of arsenic, spices, Ac. In exchange, they 
exported chintzes, dried fruits, jeerok, 
SBssfoetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium 
( Eotuh and Malws ), silks and fine clothe, 
patash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and 
salt of home manufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooie * 
Bah, Sanohore, Beenmihl, Jhalore to Palli, 
and the guardians of the merchandize were 
almost invariably Charuns, a character held 
sacred by the Rajpoot. The most desperate 
outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage 
on caravans under the eafegtiard of thes" 
men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with 
sword and shield, th^y would threaten the 
robbers with the chandi, or 'self-immo- 
lation and proceed by degrees from a 
gash in the flesh to a death-wound, or if one 
victim was insafiicient a whole body of 
women and children was sacrificed ( as in 
the case of the Bhamunia Bbats ), for 
whose blood the marauder ie declared res- 
ponsible here after. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished 
within these last twenty years ; and para- 
doxical as it may appear, there was tenfold 
more activity and enterprizs in the midst 
«f that predatory warfare, which, reudeted 


India one wide arena of oonfliot, than in 
these days of nniversal pacification. The 
torpedo toneb of monopoly hae had more effect 
on the Kulare than the spear of the desert 
Sahrae, or baneuttia ( outlaw ) Rajpoot— 
against its benumbing qualities the Chamn’s 
dagger would fall innoououa ; it sheds np 
blood, but it dries up its dunneie. If the 
ptoduebs of the aalt-lakes of Bajpootana 
were preferred, even at Benares, to the sea* 
sdt of Bengal, high impost dutiec excluded 
it from the market. If the opium of MmIwo 
and Haronti competed in the China Market 
with our Patna monopoly, again we inter* 
vened, not with high export duties, which 
we were oompetent to impose, but by laying 
our shackles upon it at the fonntain-head . 
" Aut Ceeear, aut nnllue," is our maxim in 
these regions t and in a country where onr 
agents are established only to preserve politi* 
cal relations and the faith of treaties, the baeie 
I of which is non-interference in the internal 
^ arrangement of their aflairs— albeit we have 
not a eingle foot of land in sovereignty, 
we set forth our perwane, as peremptory 
as any Russian vkaee, and command that 
no opium shall leave these countries for 
the accustomed outlets, under pain of con* 
fiscation. Some, relying on their afcill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the 
high price which these measures produce, 
or perhaps reckoning upon onr justice, 
and upon impunity if discovered, tried 
new routes, uutil coufiscaUon brought tliem 
to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon 
the drug, and forced the grower to come 
to us, and even take credit lo ourselves for 
consulting bis interests. Even admitting 
that such price was a remunerating .one, 
founded upon an average of past years, 
still it is not the less arbitrary. No al* 
lowanoe is made for plentiful or bad seasons, 
when the drug, owing to a searoily, will 
beat a double pries. legislation u for 
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“all seosoiu and their change.’* But this 
virtual iafraetioBofthe faith of treaties is 
not confined to the grower or retailer ; it 
affects others in a variety of ways ; it in> 
juries our reputation and the welflire of 
those npon whom, for benevolent pnrpoeea, 
we have forced our protection. The tran- 
sit duties levied on opium formed an item 
in the revenues of the princes of Baj- 
pootana ; but confiscation guards the passes 
of the Aravalli and Guserat, and unless 
the smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample 
folds of deceit, the Rajpoot may go 
without his ' umlpani' the iafaaion of 
this poison, dearer to him than life. 
It is in vain to urge that sufficient is 
allowed for home consumption. Who is to 
be the judge of this 1 or who is so blind as 
not to see that any latitude of this kind 
would defeat the monopoly, which, impolitic 
in its origin, gave rise in its progress to 
fraud, gambling, and neglect of more impor- 
tant agricultural economy. But this policy j 
must defeat itself : the excess of quantity j 
produced will diminish the value of the ori- ^ 
ginal (Patna) monopoly, if its now deteriora- 
ted quality should fail to open the eyes of the 
quick-sighted Cbioese, and exclude it from 
the market altogether. (1) 

.Fairs— There were two annual fairs in 
bis country, Moondhwa and Bbalotra ; the 
first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of 
various countries was exposed and purchased 
by the merchants of the adjoining states. It 
commenced with the month of Magh, and 
lasted daring six weeks. The otlier was also 
for cattle of ail kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the marchandize enumerated amongst 
the imports and exports of Falli. Persons 
from all parts of India frequented them ; 


bnt all these signs of prosperity are vanish- 
ing. 

AdminUtratim qf/icefiee.— The adminis- 
tration of justice is now very lax in these 
communities ; but at no time were the 
oustomary criminal laws of Bajpootana 
eauguinary, except in respect to political 
crimes, which were very summarily dealt 
with when practicable. In these feudal asso* 
oiations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
individual offences, and the whole power of 
the government is concentrated to punish 
them : but when they are committed against 
the eomaaaity ; justice is tempered with 
mercy, if not benumbed by apathy. In 
cases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine 
corporal punishment, imprisonment, con- 
fiscation, or banishment. Inferior crimes, 
such as larcenies, were punished by fine and 
imprisonment, and, when practicable, resti- 
tntion ; or, in case of inublity to pay, cor- 
poral punishment and confinement. But 
under the present lax system, when this 
impsverished government has to feed crimi- 
nals, it may be supposed that their prisons 
are not overstocked. Since Baja Beejoy Sing’e 
death, the judgment seat bos been vacant. 
His memory is held in high esteem for the 
administration of justice, though be oarriecl 
clemency to excess. He never confirmed 
a sentence of death ; and there is a saying 
of the criminals, yet extant, more demons- 
trative of his humanity than of good 
policy : “When at large we cannot even get 
fairi ( porridge } but in prison we eat ladoo 
( a sweetmeat ).*' Here, as at Jeypoor, 
confined criminals are maintained by 
individual charity ; and it is a well-known 
fact, that at the latter place, bnt fur the 
humanity of tho mercantile classes, espe- 


V ni®difications of this system have been made 

by the l^islati re authorities at home of their extent he is ignorant, except that remnnera- 
tum to chiefs fuj the loss of tnuuit duties has not been omute4 This is^as it should be J 
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daily those of the Jain penmation, they 
might Btaire. Perhaps it is the knowledge 
of this oiroumstanoe, which holds bock 
the hand of the government, or its agents, 
who may apply to their own nses the 
prison-fare. When once confined, the crimi- 
nals are little thought of and neglect 
answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, 
however, a source of consolation unknown 
to those who have passed “the bridge of 
sighs" or become inmates of the 'owblieHet' 
of more civilized regions. That fortitude 
and resignation which religion alone can 
bestow on the one, is obtained through 
superstition hy tiie other ; and the prayers of 
the prison a re poured forth for one of those 
visitations of Providenee, which, in hum- 
bling the proud, prompts acts of mrrcy to 
others in order to ensure it to themselves. 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether 
of the sun or moon, although predicted by 
the Pundits, who for ages have possessed 
the most approved theory for calculation, 
are yet looked upon with religious awe by 
the nias.s, and as '* foreboding change to 
priuces.'* Accordingly, when darkness 
dims the beams of Surya or Chandra, the 
face of the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up 
with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, 
and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monster Kahoo (1) from 
his hold of the ' silver moon.’ (2) The birth 
of a son to the prince, and a new reign are 
events likewise joyful to him. 

The trial by sogun, literally ‘ oath of 
purgation,' or ordeal, still exists, and is 
occasionally bad recourse to in Maroo, as in 
other parts of liajpootana j and if fallen into 
desuetude, it is not that these judgments of 
God ( as they were styled in the days of 


European barbarism ) are less relied on, 
but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find on subjects for 
practice, excepting by Zalim Sing ; and he 
to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
ihahiH* ( witches ) of Rarouti, who were 
always submitted to the process by ' water.’ 
Trial by ordeal is of very ancient date in 
India ; it was by ‘ fire ’ that Bama proved 
the purity of Beeta, after her abduction by 
Ravana, and in the same manner as practis- 
ed by one oour Saxon kings, by making her 
walk over a red hot ploughshare. Besides 
the two most common tests, by fire and 
water, there is third, that of washing the 
hands in boiling oil. It should be stated, 
that in all cases not only the selection but 
the appeal to any of theso ordeals is the 
voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly 
after the Pnnehaets, or courts of arbitratioii( 
have failed. Where justice is denied, or 
bribery shuts the door, the sufferer will 
dare his adversary to the soyien, or submission 
to the judgment of Qod ; and the solemnity 
of the appeal carries such weight, that it 
brings redress of itself, though eases do 
occur where the challenge is accepted, and 
the Author has conversed with individuals 
who have witnessed the operation of each of 
the ordeals. 

Punchaett . — The Punchaets arbitrate in 
civil cases. From these courts of equity, 
there is an appeal to the Baja ; but aa 
unanimity is required in the judges, and 
a fee or fine must be paid by the appellant, 
ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation is checked. The constitution of 
this court is simple. The plaintiff lays his 
case before the Hakim of the district, or the 
Patel of the village where he resides. The 


(1) The Rajpoots and Hindus in general hold precisely the same idea, of the cause 
of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia. , . , . ,, , a. l / 

Ckandfa^mat Tho moon is roprcsontoci by suveri Wuicli is c&llcd ftftcr hsr ( or 
him ) charuK, 


16 
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plaintiff and defendant bare the right of | 
naming the rillagea (two each) from whence 1 
the membera of the Funcbaet are to be j 
drawn. Information ie accordingly sent to 
the Patele of the villages apecified, who 
■with their reapeetive Patwarria ( Registers), 
meet m the At’Aoe ‘viHage-conrt.’' ■Witnesses 
are sommoned and examined on oath, 
the moat common' of which is the 
gadirca-an, ‘allegiance to the throne,* 
resemblicg the ancient adjnration of the 
Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. This 
oath is however, more restricted to fiiijpoots: 
the other classes have vnrions forma based 
upon their religions notiona When the 
proceedings are finished, and judgment is 
given, the Hakim puts his seal thereto, and 
curries it into effect, or prepares it for 
appeal. It is affirmed that, in the good times 
of Bajpootana, these simple tribunals 
answered every purpose. 

Fiseal ffcvcBues.— The fiscal revenues of 
Mar war are derived from various sources ; 
tbe principal are, 

1st. “ The Khalisa, or ‘ crown lauds 

Sd. “ The salt-lalces j 

3d. “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. M.i8cellaoeott8 taxes, termed 

The entire amount of personal revenue 
of the princes of Marwar does not at present 
exceed ten lakhs of rupees ( £100,000 sterl- 
ing ), though in the reign of Beejoy Sing,' 
half a century ago, they yielded full sixteen 
lakhs, ouehalf of which arose from the salt- 
lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of 
the feudal lauds is estimated as high as 
fifty lakhs, or £500,000. It may be doub- 
ted whether at present they yield half this 
sum. The feudal contingents are estimated 
at five thousand horse, besides foot, the 


qualification being one cavalier and two 
foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees of 
ineome. This low estimate is to keep up 
the nominal value of estates, notwithstand- 
ing their great deterioration ; for a ‘knight's 
fee ’ of Murwar was formerly estimated at 
five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lakhs, mentioned as the 
gross income of the prince, is what is actu- 
ally realized by the treasury, for there 
are many public servants provided for out 
of the crown-land, whose estates are not 
included. 

The revenues are collected from the 
ryots in kind. A corn-rent, tbe only one 
recognized in ancient India, and termed 
BuUae, or ‘ diviaion,' is apportione d equally 
between tbe prince and the huabandraan : 
a deviation from the more leniont practice 
of former timea, which gave one-fourth, or 
one-sixth to the sovereign Besides this, 
the cultivator has to pay the expense of 
guarding the crops, and also those who 
attend the process of division. An assess- 
ment of two rupees is roado on every ten 
maunds, (1) which more than covera the 
salaries paid to the Shenaha ( watchmen ), 
and KuweatTU, (2) and leaves a surplus 
divided by the Putel and village register 
( Petwarri ). A cartload of kurhi ( the 
stalks otjooar and bajra ) is exacted from 
every cnitivtor as fodder for the prince’s 
cattle ; but this is commuted for a rupee, 
except in seasons of scarcity when it is 
stored up. The other officers, as the Pat- 
warris and Patels, are paid out of the res- 
pective shares of the farmer and the crown, 
vit. one-fourth of a seor each, from every 
maund of produce, or an eightieth part of 
the gross amount. The cultivators of the 
PattaiouU or feudal chiefs, are much better 


(1) 'Phe maund is about seventy-five lbs. weight. 

(2) Kuti, corn. 
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off than tliose of the KhalUa : from them 
only tWo-fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of 
all other taxes and ohargee, a land-tax of 
twelve rupees is levied on every hundred 
beegas of land cultivated. The cultivators 
repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to the chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax ( from anga ' the 
body ’ ) of ono rupee, levied on adults of 
either sex throughout Marwur. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, 
as the term imports, the right of pasture. 

A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna 
( one-sixteeuth of a rupee ) ; a buffalo eight 
annas, or half a rupee : and each camel, 
three rupees. 

Kewari is a tax on doors ( hetoar ), and 
is considered peculiarly oppressive. It 
was first imposed by Becjoy Sing, 
when, towards the latter end of his reign, 
his chiefs rebelled, and retired in 
a body of PalH to concert schemes for 
deposing him. Thither he fruitlessly fol- 
lowed in order to pacify them, and on his 
return found the gates {ketmtr) of his capital 
sliut in his face, end Bheom Sing placed ^ 
upon the gadi. To supply the pecuniary 
exigencies consequent upon this embarrass- 
ing situation, he appe ded to his subjects, 
and proposed a ‘benevolence,' in aid of his 
necessities, of three rupees fur each house, 
giving it a denomination from the cause 
whence it originated. Whether employed 
as a punishment of those who aided his 
antagonist, or as a convenient expedient of 
finance, he converted this temporary con- 
tribution into a permanent tax, which 
continued until the necessities of tho con- 
federacy against tlie present prince, Baja 
Maun, and the usurpation of tlie fiscal 
lands by tho I’athans, made him raise it to 
ten rupees on each house. It is, however, 
not equally levied ; the number of houses 
iu each township being calculated, it is laid 


on according to the means of the oocupants, 
and the poor man may pay two mpees, 
while the wealthy pays twenty. The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except in cases of 
special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the sajrer, 
or imposts of Marwar, it must be brone in 
mind that the schedule appended represents 
what they have beeu, and perhaps might 
again be, rather than what they now are. 
These duties arc subject to fluctuatiou in all 
countries, but how much more in those ex- 
posed to so many visitations from predatory 
foes, civil strife, and famine 1 There is no. 
reason to doubt that, iu the “good old times” 
of Maroo, the amount, as taken from old re- 
cords, may have beeu realized t 


Jodhpoor Ra 76,000 

Nogure.. 76,000. 

Deedwanoh 10,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta..... 11,000 

Koleab, 6,000 

Jbalore,.,,. 26,000 

Palli 75,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 41,000 

Boenmahl 21,000 

Sanvbore 6,000 

Filoili 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The Dhamit, or collectors of tlic cus- 
toms, have inontldy salaries at tlie large 
towns, while tlie iiuiuerous petty agents are 
paid by a percentage on the sums collected. 
The sayer, or imposts, include all those on 
grain wlictber of foreign importation, or tlis 
home-grown, iu transit from oue district to 
another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of 
the salt-lakes has detrriorated with tlie bind 
and commercial revenues ; and though affec- 
ted by political causes, is yet the most csrlaia 
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bronob of incoiue. Tbe following schedule 
exhibite vbat bas been derired from thia 
lucrative soaree of wealth ; 

Pachbbadra Es. 2,00,000 

Filodi 1,00,000 

l>eedwanob 1,16,000 

Sambhnr 2,00,000 

Nowah 1,00,000 


T0TAI....M,. 7,16,000 


This productive branch of industry still 
employs thousands of hands, and hundreds 
of thousands of oxen, and is sdmost entirely 
in tbe hands of that singnlar race of being 
called Bunjarras, some of whose tandaa, or 
caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. 
The salt is exported to every region of Hiu* 
dusthan, from the Indus to the Gauges, and is 


universally known and sold under the title 
of Shamhhur Loon, or *Balt of Sambhur,’ not> 
withstanding the quality of tbe different 
lakes varies, that of Pachabhadra, beyond the 
Looni, being most esteemed (1). It is pro- 
duced by natural evaporation, expedited by 
dividing the surface into pans by means of 
mats of the Sirkunda grass, which lessons 
the supeificial agitation. It is then 
gathered and heaped up into immense 
masses or whose summit they bum a variety 
of alkaline plants, such as the aaji, by which 
it becomes impervious to tbe weather. 

\?o mny recapitulate what the old 
archives state of tlie aggregate fiscal reve- 
nues in past times, amounting to nearly 
thirty lakhs of rupees. It would be 
hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was over-rated ; 


1st, A'Aaliva, or tlsenl land, *1 

from 1,484 towns and r Re. 15,00,000 
villages, ) 

2d, Sayer or iinposls 4,30 000 

3d. Salt-lakes 7,15.000 

4th. Ilasail, or luiscellaneousl 

taxes ; fluctuating and \ .3,00,000 

uncertain; not less than...J 


ToTAt 29,45.007 

Feudal and ministerial estates 50,00,000 


Gra.nd Totai 79,45,000 


Thus the nnited fiscal and feudal 
revenues of Marwar are said to have 
amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupees 
(£800,000). If they ever did reach this 
sum, which may be donbted, we do not err 
in affirming that they would now be ovet^ 
rated at half that amount. Largo fortunes 
are said to centre in tbe families of the 


ex-ministers, especially the Singwi family, 
reported to be immensely rich. Their 
wealth >8 deposited in foreign capitals. But 
muoli bullion is lost to the currency of these 
countries by the babite of secreting money. 
A very largo treasure was discovered in 
Nagore by Boejy Sing, when demolishing 
some old buildings. 


(1) The average selling price at .Todhpoor is two rupees the roaund ; four atSumblnir 
and De^wanob, snd five at Parhbhadra, Filodi, and Nowah. Why the price at the capital 
is fifty per cent, lower than elsewhere, 1 know not, even il this statement is correct. 
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Militrag Foreei. — It only remaioa to 
State tUe military resources of the Bah* 
tores, which fluctuate with their revenues. 
The Bajas maiutuin a foreign mercenary 
force upon their fiscal revenues to overawe 
their own tarbnlent vassalage. These are 
chiefly Behilla and Afghan infantry, armed 
with muskets and matchlocks ; and having 
cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a 
body, they are formidable to the Rajpoot 
cavaliers. Some years ago, Raja Mann 
had a corps of three tboiisaiid five hundred 
foot, and fifteen hundred horees, with 
twenty-five guns, commanded by Hundall 
Khan, a native of Fannipt. lie has been 
attMhcd to the family ever since the reign 
of Beejoy Sing, and U ( or was ) familial ly 
addressed iaia, or ‘ uncle,' by the prince. 
There was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, tho BUhenswamis, under their 
leader, Kaimdas, consisting of seven hundred 
foot, three hundred horse, and an oatabiish- 
ment of roeketa ( bhan ), a very ancient 
instrument of Indian warfare, and 
mentioned long before gun-powder was 
used iu Europe. At one period, the 


Baja maintained a foreign force amount- 
ing to, or at least mustered as, eleven thou- 
sand men, of which number two thousand five 
hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five gnus, 
and a rocket establishment. Besides a 
monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount 
were granted to the commanders of the 
different legions. By these overgrown 
establishments, to maintain a superiority 
over the feudal lords which has been 
undermined by the causes related, the 
demoralization and ruin of this country 
have been accelerated. The existence of 
such a species of force, opposed in moral 
and religious sentiment to the retainers of 
the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and their head ; and 
to destroy every feeling of confidence. 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; 
in Amber twelve ; in Marwar eight. The 
following table exhibits their names, clans, 
residences, and rated revenue. The contin- 
gent required by their princes may be 
estimated by the qualification of a oavulier, 
vfz. one fur every fire hundred rupees of 
rent. 
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KaiBM of Obiefs, 

1, Kosart Sing.... 
S, Baktawar Sing. 

3. Salim Sing 

4, Boortan Sing.... 


13. Seodan Sing..,, 

14. Zalim Sing..,. 
Id. ^wul fiing.^i 
16 . Hookun Sing,. 


Claua. Placet of Abode. I Bevenne. j Bemarka. 


FIRST CLASS, 


■I 


Cbampawttt Abwa 100,000 

Koainpawnt a*a**-| Asope... 60,000 


Champawnt Pokorn ... 

Oodawnt Neemaj 5® 


Mairtea. Beah 


Muirtea.... Oanorah... 

f Eewnair, or...^ 
Kommiatone.. -I / 

4 Keemair, •• ••• y 



SECOND 
Oodawat-< ... 

Jodfl 

Oodawnt 


Ehejarln... 

CLASS, 

Koochaman 

Khari-ca-dewa, 

Chundawul , 

Khuda ... , 


Bliatti 


Koompawnt.., 


Miiirtea 

Oodawnt... 

Koompawut., 


Baggori ... 
Gnjsingpoora 
Mehtri ... 
Marote »*• 


Joda Chanpur ... 

... ... ... Boodfloo ... 

Chanipawnt Kotuh (great) 

Do, ... ... Hureolah... 
Do. Degode ... 

Do. tat ae*! Kuolslt 








Viral 






Premiernoble of Mar* 
war. Of thia anni, half 
it the original grant ; 
the reet ie by nturpo' 
tion of the inferior 
branches of bis clan. 

The Pokorn chief ie 
by far the moat power- 
fill in Marwar. 

The fief of Neemaj ■« 
now under sequestra- 
tion, since the last in- 
cumbent was put to 
death by the Raje. 

The Mairtea ie deemed 
the brueeat of oil the 
Bahtnre dans. 

This feoff formed one 
of the BIX teen great 
feoffs of Mewar. The 
town which ia largo, 
baa been dismantled, 
and aeveral villages se- 
questrated. 

Tlie only foreien cliief 
in the first grade of the 
nobles of Marwar. 

A chief of considorablo 
power. 


In exile. 
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These are the principal -ohieitains of 
hCarwatt holding lands on the teaore of 
service. There are flutoy who owe allegia^ 
anoe and serriee on emergencies, the 
allodial vassals of Marwav, not enumerated 
in this list ; snoh as Barmair, Eottorah, 
dessole, Fhnlsoond, Birgong Bankuria, 
Ealindri, Baroonda, who could muster a 
strong namerical force if tlieir good-will 
were conciliated, end the prince could 
enforce his requisition. The specified 
census of the estates may not be exactly 
correct. The foregoing is from an old 
record which is in all probability the best 


they have ; for so rapid are the ehangse ia 
these countries, amidst the anarehy and 
rebellion we hare been describing, that the 

civil officers would deem it time thrown 
away, to form, as in past times, an exact 
patta’bukye, or ‘register* of feoffs. The 
ancient qualification was one horseman and 
two foot soldiers, "when required," for each 
five hundred rupees in the rental ; but as 
the estates have been curtailed in extent 
and diminished in value, in order to keep 
op their nominal amount, one thousand is 
now the qualification. 




ANNALS 

OF 

BIKANEER. 

■" ■ ■ — 

CBA7TXB X. 

Origin of the tlaU of Bikaneer.—Beekt, tie founder.— Condition of tJte aboru 
ginalJite or Getee.— Tie number and exteniive diffneion of Hie Scyfiie 
race, etill a tnajoriiy of tie peaeantry in Wettetn Rajpootana.—And 
perhaps is Northern India.— Their punuits pastoral, tkeir government 
patriarehal ; their religion of a mixed kind,— List of the Jit cantons of 
Bikaneer of the irruption of Beeka.— Causes of the success of Beeia,— 
Voluntary surrender of the supremacy of the Jit elders to Beeka.— Con- 
ditions. — Characteristic of the Getie people throughout India.— Proofe. 
— Invatioti of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects.— Account of tie 
Johyae.— Conquered by Beeka,— He wreste Bhagore from the Bhattie, 
and founds Bikaneer, the capital, A,D. 1489.— His uncle Kandul 
makes conquests to the north. -Death of Beeka,— His son Noonkurn 
succeeds.— Makes conquest from the BhaUis.—His son faet succeeds. 
—Enlarges tlu power of Bikaneer, — Rae Sing succeeds, — The Jits of 
Bikaneer lose their liberties.— The elate risee to importance.— Roe Sinfe 
eonneetian with Akber. — Bit honours and power.— Tie Johyae revolt 
and are exterminated . — Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst 
the ruins of the Jahycts.— Examined. — The Pooniah Jite vanquiehed by 
Bam Sing, the Roja'e brother. — Their euhjection imperfect. — Rae Sing’s 
daughter weds prince Salim, afterwards Jehangir.— Rae Sing eueeteded by 
his eon Kurrun,— The three eldest sone of Kurrun fall in the imperial 
service.— Anop Sing, the youngest, succeeds.— Quells a rebellion in Cabul, 
—His death uncertain.— Suroop Sing succeeds.— He is killed.— Sugaun 
Sing, Zooranaun Sing, Guj Sing, and Raj Siug succeed.— The latter 
poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps the throne, though 
opposed bg the chief s,— He murders the rightful heir, his nephew . — Civil 
war.— Master-roll of the chiefs. — The usurper attacks Jodhpoor.— Present 
slate of Bikaneer.— Account qf Beedavati, 

Bikasxsr holds a secondary rank suongtt I ofbetof Marwar, its prixtoea being scioas 
the principalities of Bajpootaaa. It is an { of the house of Joda, who establiahed than* 
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selTM by eonqnest on the northern frontier 
of tlie parent state; and its position, in the 
heart of the desert, has contributed to the 
xsaintenanoe of their independenee. 

It was in S. 1615 (A. D, 1469), the year 
in which Joda transferred the seat of 
government from Mundore to Judbpoor, 
that his son Beeka, under the guidance of his 
uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the sons 
of Seoji to enlarge the boundaries of 
Bahtore dominion amidst the sand of Maroo. 
Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by 
the sucoess of his brother Beeda, who had 
recently subjugated the territory inhabited 
by the Mohils for ages. 

Such expeditions as thnt of Beeka, 
undertaken expressly for conquest, were 
almost uniformly snccessful. The invaders 
set out with a determination to slay or bo 
slain ; and tliese forays had the additional 
atimnlus of being on ‘ fated days,* when 
the warlike creed of the Bajpoote made the 
ai>8traction of territory from foe or friend a 
matter of reli;;ioa8 duly. 

Beeka, with hie band of three hundred, 
fell upon the Sanklas of Jangloo, whom 
they massacred. This exploit brought them 
in cootaet with the Bbattis of Foogul, the 
chief of which gave hii daughter in mar- 
riage to Beeka, who fixed his head-quarters 
at Korumdesir, where he erected a castle, 
and gradually augmented his conquests 
from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settle- 
ments of the Jits or Getes, who bad for ages 


been ratablislied in these arid abodea ; and 
as the lands they held form a considerable 
portion of the state of Bikaneer, it may not 
be uninteresting to give a sketch of the con* 
ditiun of this singular people prior to the 
sou of Joda establishing the feudal system 
of Bajwarra amongst their pastoral com* 
mon wealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread 
race, we have already given a succinct 
account. (1) It appears to have been the 
most numerous as well as the moat cone- 
picuons of the tribes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of 
the present Jit prince of Lahore, whose 
successor, if he be endued with similar 
energy, may, on tlie reflux of population, 
find himself seated in their original haunts 
of central Asia, to which they have already 
considenbly advanced. (2) In the fonrth 
century, wo find a Yuti or Jit kingdom 
estublished in the Fanjab ; but how 
mneh eailier this people colonized those 
regions we are ignorant. At every stop 
made by Mabomodaii power in India, it 
encountered the Jits. On their memorable 
defence of the passage of the Indus against 
Mnhmodd, and on the war of extirpation 
waged against them by Timoor, both in 
their piimeval seats in’Maver>ool-nehr, as 
well as east of the Sutlej, we have already 
enlarged; while Baber, in his commeutarios, 
informs us that, in all his irruptions into 
India, he was assailed by multitudes of 
I Jits (h) during his progress through the 


(1) See Vol. I. Hist, of the Bajpoot tribes— Article, Jits, or Getes. 

(2) Banjeet has long been in possession of Peshore, and entertained views on Cabnl, 
the disorganized condition of which kingdom afibrds him a favourable opportunity of 
realizing them. 

(3) “On Friday the 14th (Deo 29, A.D. 1625 ), of tbe first Bebi, we arrived at 
oialkcn^ ISve^ time that 1 have entered Hiudnsthan, the Jits and Qtijers have regularly 
poiiiM down in prodigious numbers from their hills and wilds in order to carry off oxen 

w *’•* 1 . j*** commentator draws a distinction between the Jit inhabitants 

of the Punjab and of Indio, which is not maiutainabls. 
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Punjab, the peasanti; of irhiob region, noir 
projelytes to Islam, are chiefly of this 
tribe; as well as the military retainers. 
Who, as Sectarian followers of Nannk, 
merge the name of Jit or Jat into that of 
Silk or 'disciple.' (1) 

In short, whether as Yuti, Qetes, Jits, 
Juts, this race far surpassed in numbers, 
three centuries ago, any otlier tribe or race 
in India ; and it is a fact that they now 
constitute avast majority of the peasantry 
of western Bajwarra, and perhaps of 
northern India. 

At what period these Jits established 
themselves in the Indian desert, we are, 
as has been already observed, entirely 
ignorant ; but even at the time of the 
Rshtore invasion of these communities, their 
habits confirmed the tradition of their 
Soythic origin. They led chiefly a pastoral 
life, were guided, but not governed by the 
elders, and with the exception of adoration 
to the ' universal mother ’ ( Bhavani ), iu- 
carnate in the person of a youthfnl Jitni, 
they were utter aliens to the Hindu theo- 
cracy. In fact, the doctrines of the great 
Islamite saint, Shekh Furoed, appear to 
have overturned the pagan rites brought 
from the Jaxartes ; and without any settled 
ideas on religion, the Jits of the desert 
jumbled all their teuots together. They 
considered themselves, in short, as a distinct 
class, and, us a Fooiiiuh Jit informed me, 
“ their wuttim was far beyond tlie Five 
Hirers. ” Bven in the name of one of the 
six communities ( the Anagh ), on whose 
submission Beeka founded his new state, 
we have nearly the Asi, the chief of the 
four tribes from the Oxns and Jaxurtes, wlio 


overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

The period of Babtore dominatkin over 
these patriarchal communities was inter- 
mediate between Timoor's and Baber's inva- 
siou of India. The former, who was the found- 
er of the Chagitsi dynasty, boasts of the 
myriads of Jit souls he oousigned to perdi- 
tion ’’ on the desert plains of India, as well 
as in Transoxioua ; so we may conclude that 
luceessive migrations of this people from the 
great " storehouse of nations " weut to the 
lands east of the Indus, and that the com- 
muoitiri who elected Beeka as their 
sovereigu, bad been established therein for 
ages. The extent of their posseesions 
justifies this conclnsion ; for nearly the 
whole of the territory forming the boun- 
daries of Bikaneer was possessed by tbs six 
Jit cantons, vit. 

1. Pooniah, 

2. Godarra, 

3. SsruD, 

4. Asiag’b, 

5. Bcniwal, 

6. Johya, or Joweya ; 

though this last is by some termed a rami- 
fication of the Yadii-Bliatti : an affiliatios 
by DO means invalidating their claims to 
be considered of Jit or Ynti origin. 

Each canton bore the name of the com- 
munity, and was subdivided into districts. 
Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three 
more simnltsneonsly wrested from Bajpoot 
proprietom ; viz. Bhagore, the Kharri- 
putta, and Uoliilta. The six Jit cantons 
constituted the central and northern, while 
those of the Bajpoots formed the western 
and southern frontiers. 


(1) "It is worlliy of remark,” says colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr. Elphin- 
stone to Cabal), '* that in the two first Doabehs (return of the embassy), we saw very 
few Sikhs, the Jot cultivators of the soil being in general Moosnlmauns, and in complete 
snbjuiration to the Sikhs.” 

(2) The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimate^deseendants of 
the Yadue of Boiasi and bare a tradition ilwt their teuflvn is Candid> ' 
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Canfoiu at that period. 

Caatom. No. of Viilagea. Districta. 

1. Fooniah 800 Babaderan, AJitpoor, Seedmookh, Bajgur’h, 

Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c, 

8. fienival 190 Boohorko, Sondorie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, Bae, &«, 

'3. Johya 600 Jaetpoor, Koombanob, Mabajin Peepusir,OcMlipoor, 

8to. 

A Aaiag’h ISO Raotair, Birmair, Bandooair, Gundaeli. 

6. Barun 300 Eaijnr, Fhoag, Boochawaa, Sowae, Badiiioo, Sirailah, 

Ac. 

‘6. Oodarra 700 Poondrasir, Gosenair ( great ), Sbekhair, Guraisir, 

■ ' ' ' Oaribdeair, Bungayair. Kaloo, &c. 

Total in the six 1 
Jit cantona... / 2,800 

7, Bhagotv SOO Bikanear, Kal, Kailah, Bajasir, Suttaair, Clinttar- 

gur’h, Bindlair, Beetnok’h Bhavanipoor, 
Jeimul-eir, &c, 

B. Mohilla 140 Chaopur ( capital of Mohilla ), Siiondah, Heraair, 

Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, Ladiiou, 
SSulaiair, Khurbooza-ra>kote. 

9. Rbari'i-patta, 1 

or Biilt diatrict... f 30 

Grihd Total. 2,670 


With snch rapidity were atatea formed 
in those times, that in a few years after 
Beeka left his paternal roof at Mnndore, he 
was lord OTer 2,6! 0 Tillages, and by a title 
far stronger and more legitimate than that 
of conquest — the spontaneous election of 
the cantons. Bnt although three centuries 
hare scarcely past since their amalgama- 
tion into a sorereignty, one-half of the 
Tillages cease to exist ; nor are there now 
1, 300 forming the raj of Sooiut Sing, the 
present occupant and lineal descendant of 
Beeka. 

TheJitaand Johyaa of these regions, 
who extended orer all the northern deeert 
even to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their 
wedth consisting in their cattle, which 
they reared in great nnmbera, disposing of 
the superfluity and of the ghee ( butter ^ 
clati^^d ) and woff^lhrough the medium 


of Sarsote ( Saraevati ) Brahmins ( who, hi 
these regiona, devote themselm to traflSc), 
receiving in return grain and other con- 
Teniences or necessaries of life, 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate 
the formation of the state of Bikaneer, and 
the reduction of the ancient Scytbic simpli- 
city of the Jit communities to Rajpoot 
feudal sway ; and althongh the success of 
his brother Beeda over the Hnhila in some 
degree paved the way, his bloodless con- 
: qnest could never have happened but for 
the presence of a vice which has dissolved 
all the republics of the world. The jealousy 
of the Johyas and Oodarraa, tiie two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the 
immediate motive to the propitiation of the 
‘ son of J oda besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which bad extir- 
pated the ancient Mohils when ItYing with 
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themia amity,, moat trottblesome aeigh* 
boura Farther, they were deairoua to 
plaoe betweea them and the Bhattie of 
Jeeanlmere a more powerfol barrier s and 
laet, not least, they dreaded the hot ratonr 
and 'thirst for land* which characterised 
Beeka's retainers, now oontiguons to them 
atJangloo. For these weighty reasons, at 
a meeting of tiie ‘elders’ of the Godarraa, it 
was resolved to eonoilidte the Bahtore. 

Pandn was the patriarehol head of the 
Godartna ; his residence was at Sbekhiir (1). 
‘The elder’ of Boneah waenezt in rack and 
estimation to Panda, in oommnnities where 
equality was as absolute os the proprietary 
right to the lands which eaiih individually 
held i that of paetura being common. 

Tho elders of Shekhsir and Boneah were 
deputed to enter into terme with the itajpoot 
prince, and to invest him with snpteniaey 
over their community, on the following 
Qunditione 

Hr$t . — To make common cause with 
them, against the Johyas and other cantons, 
^ith whom they were then at variance ; 

SMond . — To guard the weitern frontier 
against the irruption of the Bhattis ; 

Third . — To bold the rights and privileges 
of the community inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, 
they relinquished to Beeka and bis descen- 
dants the supreme power over the Oodarras; 
assigning to him, in perpetuity, the power 
to levy dhooa, or a * hearth-tax,’ of one rupee 
on each house in the canton, and a land-tax 
of two rupees on each hundred beegas of 
cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his 
descendants might encroach upon their 
rights, they asked what eeoarity be could 


offer against sudh a contingency ? The Baj- 
pnot chief replied that, in order to dhwipat* 
their fears on this head, as well as to perpt* 
tnate the remembrance of the snprentai^ 
thus voluntarily etmfemd, he would 
solemnly bind himself and his sttceesaon to 
receive the tiJba of inanguntion from the 
haada of the deecendanta of the elders of 
Shekhsir and Bmeah, and that the gwfi 
should be deemed vacant until each rite 
was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiaaee 
of this pastoral people, we mark thatiustine* 
tive love of liberty which accompanied the 
Qete in all places aud all conditions of society, 
whether on the bauke of the Oxus aud the 
Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India ; 
and although hia political iudepondenst is 
now annihilated, be is still ready even to 
shed his blood if his Bajpoot master dare 
to infringe his inalienable right to his 
bapotOf bis paternal acres. 

It is seldom tliat so incontestable a title 
to supremacy can be asserted as that, 
which tli« weakness aud jealousies of the 
Qodarras conferred npon Beeka, and it ie 
a pleasing in.'ideut to find almost through- 
out India, in the observance of certain ritee, 
the remembrance of the original compact 
whioli transferred the sovereign power from, 
the lords of the soil to their B^poot con- 
queror. Thus, in Mewar, the fact of the 
power conferred upon the Qhelote foimder 
by the JBhil aborigineo, is commemorated 
by a custom brought down to tiie 
present times. At Amber, the same is 
recorded in the important otlicee retained 
by toe ifsensa, the primitive inhabitaata 
of that land. Both K.<>tah and Boondi 
retain in their names the remembrance of 


(1) This town is named ofler the Islaraste saint. Sliekh Fcreed of Pafcpiittan, with 
has a durgak here. ' He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the booa dan assiuned 
theshnpeof a /»<««, to whom, under the title of Ciwoai Jfafo, 'a iwy of the mother, 
bend the head. 
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the anoient lords of ^aronti j and Beeka's 
doMeadints preserve, in a twofold manner, j 
the reeoUection of their bloodless oonquest 
of the Jits. To this day, the descendant of 
Pandv applies the nugncnt of royalty to the 
forehead of the saccessora of Beeka ; on 
which occasion, the prince places * the fine 
of relief,’ consisting of twenty-five pieces of 
gold, in the hand of the Jit. Moreover, the 
spot which be selected for his capital, was 
the birthright of a Jit, he would only con- 
cede it for this pnrpose on the condi- 
tion that his name should be linked in 
perpetuity with its snrrender. Naira, or 
Nera, was the name of the proprietor, which 
Beeka added to his own, thus composing that 
of the future capital, Bikaneer. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the 
transfer of power, on ail lapses of the crown, 
there are annual memorials of the rights of 
the Qodarras, acknowledged not only by the 
prince, but by all his Rajpoot vassal-kin, 
quartered on the lands of the Jit ; and 
although ‘the sons of Beeka,' now multipKed 
over the country, do not much respect the 
ancient compact, they at least recognize, in 
the naintenanoe of theee formnlc, the origin 
of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal (1) festivals 
of the Holi and Dewali, the heirs of the 
patriarchs of Shekhi<ir and Uoneah give the 
iiia to the prince and all hie feudality. The 
Jit of Boneah bears the silver enp and plnttcr 
which holds the ampou/e of the desert, 
while his compeer applies it to the prinoe's 
forehead. The Baja in return deposits a 
nnueroM of a gold mohor, and five pieces 
of silver ; the cliieftains, according to their 


- — 

rank, following bis example. The gold is 
taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the 
elder of Boneah. 

To resume our narrative : when the 
preliminaries were adjusted, bj Beeka's 
swearing to maintain the rights of the eom- 
muuity which thus surrendered their liberties 
to his keeping, they nnited their arms, and 
invaded the Joij/at, This popnluns commu- 
nity, which extended over the norttiem 
region of the desert, even to the Sutlej 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their 
canton ; yet now, after the lapse of little 
more than three centuries, the very name of 
Johpa is extinct, They appear to bo the 
Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his irruption 
into India, found them congregated with the 
‘Juds,‘ about the cluster of hills in the first 
doahek of the pniijab, celled ** tiio mountains 
of Joude a position claimed by the Ysdus 
or Jadoos in the very dawn of their history, 
and called Jaddoo ca dang, ' the Jadoo 
hills.’ This supports the assertion that the 
Johyn is of Yadu race, white it does not 
invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jit descent, 
os will be further shewn in the early portion 
of the aunals of the Yadu Bhattia (2) 

Tlie patriarchal head of the Jobyaa re- 
sided at Bliuropal ; Lis name was Shere 
Sing. He mustered the strength of the 
canton, and for a long time withstood the 
continued efforts of the Rajpoots and the 
Gitdarras ; nor was it until ‘treason hod 
dune its worst,’ by the murder of tbeir elder, 
and the consequent possession of Bhnropal, 
thnt the Jobyas saocumbed to Bahtore 
domination. 

With this accession of power, Beeka 


(1) Vide Yol. I. for an account of these festivals. 

(®) I presented a work on this race, entitled ‘The book of the Jobyas,’ (sent roe 
by the prime minister of Jessulmeer) to the Royal Asiatic Society, Having obtained it 
jurt before Isavins Kajpootana, I never bad leisure to exiimino it, or to pronounce on its 
Talus at an historical document ; but any work having reference to so singular a com- 
munity can scar cely fail to furnish matter of interest. 
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(Nuried his anas westarerd, and conquered 
Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this 
district, originally wrested by the Bhattis 
from the Jits, that Beeka founded his 
capital, Bikaneer, on the 15th Byssk S. 
1645. (A D. 1489), thirty years after his 
departure from the parental roof at Man- 
dore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, 
bis uncle Eaudul, to whose spirit of enter* 
prize he was mainly indebted for success, 
.^departed with his immediate kin to the 
northward, with a view of eetiling in fresh 
conquests. He successively subjugated tlie 
communities of Asiagh, Beniwal, and S iron, 
which cantons are mostly occupied by his 
descendants, styled “ Kandulote Bahtores,*’ 
at this day, and although they form an in- 
tegral portion of the Bikaneer state, they 
evince, in their independent bearing to its 
chief, that their estates were tlie gift of their 
own swords, not of his patents and they 
pay but a reluctant and nominal obedience 
to his authority. When necoesity or avarice 
imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met 
by a flat refusal accompanied with such a 
comment as this : ” Who made this Raja 7 
Was it not our common ancestor, Eandui 7 
Who is he, who presumes to levy tribute 
from ns 7" Kandul's career of conquest was 
cut short by the emperor’s lieutenant in 
Hisaar ; he was slain in attempting this 
important fortress. 

Beeka died in 8. 16S1 (A.D. 1495), leav- 
ing two sons by the daughter of the Bbatti 
chief of Poognl, viz. Noonkurn, who one- 
eeeded, and Qnrsi, who founded Gursisir and 
Ursisir. The stock of the latter is numer- 


ous, and is distinguished by the epithet 
Oursote JSvtha, wboee prineipsl fiefs are 
those of Onniair and Garibdesir, each 
having twenty-fonr villages depending on 
them. (1) 

Noonkurn made several conquests from 
the Bhattis, on the western frontier. Be 
had fonr sons ; his eldest desiring a 
separate establishment in his life- 
time, for the fief of Mahajin and one 
hundred and forty villages, renonneed his 
right of primogeniture in favour of his 
brother Jaet, who snooeeded in S. 1569. 
tiis brothers bad each appanages assigned 
to them. He had three eons, lat. Calian Sing, 
Slid Seogy, 3d. AisbpaL Jaetsi redneed the 
district of Narnote from some independent 
Grasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of his secend son, Seoji. It was Jaetsi- 
also who compelled ‘ the eona of Beeda,’ the 
first Bahtore colonists of this region, to 
acknowledge his supremacy by sn annual 
tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Calian Bing succeeded in 8. 1603. He 
had three sons, Ist. Bae Sing, Bnd. Bam 
Sing, and 3d. Firth i Sing. 

Bae Sing succeeded in S. 1630 (A. D. 
1673 ). Until this reign, the Jits had, in a 
great degree, preserved their ancient 
privileges Their maintenance was how- 
ever, found rather inconvenient, by the now 
snperabnndsnt Bajpoot population, and 
they were consequently dispossessed of all 
political authority. With the loss of in- 
dopeodenee their military spirit decayed, 
and they sunk into mere tillers of the earth. 
In this reign 'also Bikaneer rose to impor- 
tsnoe smongst the principalities of the 


(1) Til the few who will persue these annals of the desert tribes, it will be interest- 
ing to observe the development of families, and the maintenance, by such distinctive 
patronymies, of their origin. In the annals m this remote state, 1 shall not eater at any 
length into the history of their wars, which are, with a change of names and scene, all 
pretty mnoh alike; but confine myself, after a succinat and oomeeted genealogical 
reUtion, to the manners of the people, the aspect, prodnetions, and government of the 
country. 
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tnpint a*d if the Jhe pirted With their 
lUmtits to the Bajpoot, the latter, in like 
maoner, bartered hie freedom to become a 
Satrap o< Delhi. On hia faUier'a death, Bao 
Sing in pereon undertook the aaored dntj 
of oonveying hia uhee to the Qangea. The 
illuatriona Akber waa been than emperor 
of India, fiae Sing and the emperor had 
married aiatera, prinoeasea of Jeeanlmeer. 
Thia connection obtained for him, on hia 
introduction to ooQrt hj Raja Maun of 
Amber, the digni^ of a leader of four 
thouaand' hone, the title of Riya, and the 
gbremment of Hitaar. Moreorer, when 
Meldee of Jodhpoor incurred the diapleasnre 
of the king, and waa diepoeaesBed of the rich 
district of Nagora, it waa given to Rae Sing, 
with ^eee hononra, and inoreaeed power 
as one of the king's lieutenants, he return- 
ed to hia dominion*, and eent hia brother 
Ram Sing against Bhutiiair, of which he 
made a ocaqaest. Thi* town waa the chief 
place of a dietriot belonging to the Bliattia, I 
originally Jita (1) of Tadu descent, bat who 
aaaomed this name on becoming proselytes 
to the faith of Islam. . 

Bae Sing, at the same time, oompletely 
■nljagsted the Johyaa, who, always trouble- 
some, bad recently attempted to reign their 
ancient independence. The Bsjpoots car- 
ried fire and *word into this country, of 
which they made a deaert. Ever since it 
has remained desolate ; the very name of 
<7bdjr« ia lost, though the yrstigea of con- 
siderable towns bear testimony to a remote 
antiquity. 


Amidst these mins of the Johyes, the 
name of Sthtndef Roomi < Alexander^ the 
Qreit) has fixed itself, and the desert 
retains the tradition that the ruin called 
Btmg-mahl, the * painted jdaee,' near 
Dahdooair, was the capital of a prince of 
tiiis region punished by a rieitetion of the 
Macedonian conqueror. History afibrds 
no evidence of Aleunder’a passage of the 
Qarah, though the eoene of his severest 
conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not 
remote from the lands of the Johyae. Bat' 
thongh the chronicler of Alexander does 
not sanction onr indnlging in this specula- 
tion, the total darkness in wliich we appear 
doomed to remain with regard to Baotrin 
and the petty Qreeian kingdoms on the 
Inds*, established by him, does not forbid 
our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps 
the descendants of Python, sneh a visitation 
might hare happened. (S) The same tradi- 
tions assert that these regions were not 
always either arid or desolate, and the 
leaving chomiole alluded to in the note, 
repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which 
dated its deterioration from the drying 
up of the Eakra river, which came from 
the Punjab, end flowing through the heart 
of this country, emptied itself into the 
Indus between Rory Bekher and Ootch. 

The affinity that this word (Habra) 
has both to the Caggar and Sanhra, (S) 
would lead to the roiiclnsion of either being 
the stream referred to. The former we 
know as being engniphed in the sands about 
the Heriana conflnos, while the Saukra is a 


(1) In the annals of Jessulmeer, the number of offsete from the Tedu-Bhatti tribe 
■whkbeaeamed the nameof<A't will be seen aud additional ground for asserting that 
the St^hic Yadu is in fact the YuH. 

(i) My informant of thn tradition was an old inhabitant of Dandoosir, and although 
sdveb^ years of age, hsd never leift the (ittle district of his nativity until he was brought 
to me, as one of th* m'>st intelligent living records of the past. 

(9^ The Ufitives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibilant ; so tha^ as I have 
alm^y stated, the * is converted into A I gave a* an example the name Jahilmer, which 
becesnas * ^ hill of fools,’ instead of the hiU of dasiL Sankra, in like manner becomes 
EdUera. A - 
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AMUnwhldH tbottifk MW dry, wm «a«d 
«•«!»« ttf deflurMtiMi ms im thetime «f 
Ktdir 8h«h. It na eaitward, puallel with 
the lades, and hy making It hta boaadary, 
Nadir added lii the fertita vailey of the 
Zndaa to his Beraiaa kingdom. The only 
date this legendaiy staaes assigns for the 
eatastroidie is the reign «f the Soda priao^ 
Bamin 

Raw Ring, haring thus destroyed the 
power of (utttve reHstaeoe hi the Johyaa, 
tamed his arms against tiie Fooaiah Jits, 
the last who preserved their auoient liberty. 
They were vanqiushed, and the Bajpeots 
were induoted iato their moat valuable 
possessions. But the conqueror paid the 
penalty of his life ibr the glory of ooloniz* 
ing the lands of the Poouiahs. fie was 
al^n in their expiring efliort to shake off 
the yoke of the stranger; end though the 
Bamsingotee and to the nameri'’al strength, 
and enlarge the territory of the heirs of 
Beeka, they, like (he Kandulotes, little 
inerease the power of the state, to which 
their obsdienee is nominaL Seedmook'h 
and Saakoo are the two chief places of the 
SamsingotCB. 

Thus, with the subjugation ot the 
Pooniaha, the political annihilation of the 
six Jit cantons of the desert was acoom* 
plished ; they are now ooonpied in agri. 
cnltnre and their old pastoral pursuits, and 
are an industrious taxpaying race under 
their iodolent Bajpoot msateri. 


IbS 


B^a Bao Ring Ud • gallant hmid of his 
Bahteres in all the wnta of Akbnr. Ho waa 
diatingniBhed in the nssgult of Ahmedabadt 
slaying in singfo obmbdt the goivemm^ 
Miiwa Bohajoed Husseta. 3Sie emperors 
who knew the value of sneh reloyons 
subjsots, strengthened the eonneotkm which 
already aubsisted between the emwn and 
the Bshtome, by obtaining fw ptinea 
Selim (afterwBXds Jahangir) Bae Sing’s 
daughter to wife. The anibrtanate Parvez 
was the fruit of this manriags. 

Bae Sing was sneeeoded by Us only son, . 
Knrran, in S. 1688. (A. D. 1632). 

Enrrnn held the ‘munsnb of two thotl-' 
sand,’ and the government of Doulatabad, 
in bis father's lifetime. Being a supporter 
of the just claims of Dars Sheko, a plot waa 
laid by the general of hit antagonist, with 
whom he served, to destroy him, bnt which 
he was enabled to defeat by the timely in< 
telligenee of the fiara priaee of Boondt. 
He died at Biksneer leaving fonr sons, 

1. Pudma Sing, 1. Kesnri Bing, 8. Mehun 
Sing, and 4. Anop Bing. 

This family furnishes another oxaQipIe 
of the prodigal sacrifice of Rajpoot blood in 
the imperial service. The two elder princes 
were slain in the storm of Beejipoor, |uid 
the tragical death of the third. Slohun Sing, 
in the imperial oamp, forms an episode in 
Ferishta’s History of the Bekhan. (1) 

Anop Sing suooeeded in 8. 1730 ( A. D. 
1674 ). For the services of his family he 


(1) The young dmert ohieftain, like all bis tribe, would find matter for quarrel in 
ths wind-blOwlQg in bis face. Haring received what he deemed an insult frmn the bmth^ 
in'litw of the Shusado, in a dispute regsrding a fawn, he appealed to Lis sword, and a 
duel ensued even in the mwseuoe-chamber, in which young Uohuu fell. The fraots was 
mmrted to his brotoer Pudma, at no distance from the scene. With the few retainers 
at MBd> be rushed to the spot and found hi* brother bathed in his blood. His aatagoniab 
stili hShgihg over hU victim, when be saw the infuriated Rahtoye en'er, wiA sword a^ 
shield, prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of the Aum 
i^as {bipan). But Pudma’s word reached him, and avenged his brother’s deyth ; ys the 
leeord says, “he foiled him to^ the earth, cleaving at toe same place the pilkr in twain.” 
Taking up the dead body of hit brother, and aurrounded by his vassals, be repaired to bis 
cmsrhsrs ; whore he aatembled *11 toe Bajpoot princee eervuiw with their contingents as 
Jeypoor | Jodhpur, Uaiouti, and haraagued them on tho insult to toeir nee.ia the mudw 
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had the cutle and landi of Adoni oonferred 
upon him, xritb ' the mansnb of five thoat- 
and,’ end the goverameuts ot.Beeiipoor and 
Arnognbad. Anop Sing ted hie elune with 
the heed of liis race, the prince of Jodbpoor, 
to qaelj a rebellion mnonget the Afghans of 
Cabal, which having effected, he returned 
to the peninsula. Feriahta and the native 
annals are at variance on his death ; the 
former aeeerticg that he died in the Dekhan, 
while the latter say that he left that 
country, diagoeted with the imperial eora- 
mandei’e interference ahont his ground of 
cncanipment, and that he died at Bikaneer. 
He left two eons, Suroop Sing and Snjauo 
Sing. 

Suroop, who aueeceded in S. 1766 ( A.D. 
1709 ), did not long enjoy his honours, 
being killed in attempting to recover 
Adoni, which the emperor had teeumed on 
hie fathei^B leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing beonmc Raja in S. 1793. 
( A. D. 1737 ). The domestic incidents of 
thia, as of the preceding reigns, are without 
intereet 

Ouj Sing encoeeded iii S. 1802 ( A. D. 
1746 ). Throughout a long reign of forty- 
one 3 ’ear 8 , this prince carried on border 
strife with the Bhattie and the Ehm of 


Bhawulpoor. From the fhraser he took 
Rajssir, KailBB,Ranair, Suttaair^ Bunnipora, 
hiootslai, and other villages cf inferuK 
note : and from the Khan he recovered the 
important frontier castle of Anopgurh. 

He hud waste, filling up the wells, a 
oonsiderabie tract of country west of the 
frontier post of Anopgnrii, to prevent the 
inoarsions of tbs Dantpotrai, (1) 

Baja Gnj had some celebrity from the 
number of his ofbpring, having had sixty- 
one children, thongh all but cix were the 
‘ sons of love.' The legitimates were, Chut- 
tur Sing, who died in infancy ; Raj Sing, 
who wae poisoned by the mother of Soorat 
Sing, the reigning prince ; Soortan Sing 
and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the 
putomal roof to escape the fate of their 
elder brother, and are now at Jeypoor ; 
Soomt Sing, Baja of Bikaneer ; and Siam 
Sing, who enjoys a small appanage in 
Bikaneer. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father 8. 1843 
( A. D. 1787 ), but be enjoyed the dignity 
only thirteen days, being removed by a dose 
of poison by the mother ( 2 ) of Soorut Sing, 
the filth son of Baja Gnj, Tlie crown thus 
nefariously obtained, this worthy eon of 
eneb a parent determined to maintain hie 
authority by like means, and to leave no 


of his hrother. They all agreed to abandon the kinz's army, and retire to their own homes. 
A noble was sent tu expostulate by piince Moozzini ; but in vain. He urged that the 
prince not only forgave, but approved the summary vengeance taken by the llahtore : 
they refused to listen, and in a body had retired more than twenty mUes,, when the prince 
in person joined them, and concessions and expostulations overcoming them, they 
returned to the camp. It was subsequent to this thnt the two elder brothers were slain. 
It is recorded of the surviving brother, that he slew an enormous lion in single combat. 
For this exploit which thoroughW entitled him to the name be bore (JTcstir^. ‘ the Lion,’ 
he received an estate <>f twetity-nve villages from the king. He ^so obtained great re- 
nown fur slaying a Habshi or Abyssinian chief, who commanded for one of the southern 
princes, 

(1) ‘ The cliildren of David,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants subjects to 
the state of Bbawulpur, from its founder, Daod Khan, a uitive of Seistan. 

(2) She was the sister of the Jhulye chief, heir presumtive to the gait of Jeypoor, ’ 
on failure of lineal issue. 
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ooupctitor toootttMt bwclaiim. He hea 
aooordingly removed by death or exile all 
who stood hetweem him oimI the ‘ gadi of 
Boeka.' 

Baj Siog left two sone, Fertap Sing and 
Jey Sing. On the death of Raj Sing, the 
office of regent) a word of ominona import 
in these regions, was assnmed by Soorut 
Sing, who, daring eighteen months, conduc- 
ted himself with great circnmapectiou, and 
by condescension and gifts impressed the 
chiefs in his favour. At length be broke 
Lis plans to tiie chieih of Mubajin and 
Bahaderan, whose aeqnieaeence in his usnr- 
pntion be secured by additions to their 
estates. The faithful Bukhtawar Sing, 
whose family daring fonr generations had 
filled the office of dewam, discovered the 
teheme, thongb too late to counteract it, and . 
the attempt won punished by imprisonment. 
Prepared for the last step, the regent col- 
lected foreign troops from Batinda and other 
peris, sufficient to overcome all opposition. 
The infant prince was kept secluded) and 
nt length the regent iasned the warrant ia 
his own name for the nobles to assemble at 
the capital Except the two traitors 
enumerated, they to a man refused ; but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they 
indolently remiincd at their castles. 
Collecting all his troops, the usurper passed 
to Nohur, where he enticed the chief of 
Booknrko to an interview, and lodged him 
in the fortress of Nohnr. Thence he passed 
to Ajitpurs, which he plundered; and 
advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. 
Dooijun Bing defended himself with valour, 
and when reduced to extremity committed 


suicide. His heir was put in fetters, and v 
fine of twelve thoosand rupees was levied 
fbom the vassals of Sankoo. The eons- 
mereial town of Choom was next attacked ; 
it held out six months, when the confined 
ehief of Bookurko, as ihe'pricO of bis own 
freedom, treaoberonsly offered to put the 
tyrant in possession. Ha eSected tliis, and 
a fine of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
(£S0,000) was offered to spare the town 
from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it 
furnished, Soomt returned to Bikaneer, 
determined to remove the only bar between 
liim and the crown, hia prince and nephew. 
In thia he found some difficulty, from the 
virtue and vigilance of bis sister, who never 
lost sight of the infant. Frustrated in all 
attempts to circumvent her, and not daiiog 
to blazon the murder by open viuleBes, ha 
invited the needy Baja of Nirwartomake 
proposals for hk sister’s hand. In vain the 
urged tier advanced period of life ; and in 
order to deter the suitor, that she hadL 
already been affianeed to Bana Ursi of 
Mewar. All his scmples vanished at the 
dower of three lakhs, which the regent 
offered the impoverishe<1 scion of the famons 
Baja Nala. (1) Her objections were over- 
ruled and she was forced to submit ; tbougb 
she not only saw through her brother’s 
I anxiety for her removal, but boldly charged 
' him with his nefarious intentions. He was 
not content with disavowing them 
but at her desire gave her the most solemn 
^ aseuranoes of the child’s safety. Her de- 
parture was the eignul of his death ; for not 
long after, be was found strangled, and 


(1) The story of Nala and Dumyantjior, Nvl Dumttn, as it is fsmiliarlj called in 
lhaae reigions ) is well known in oriental literature. From Kal, the famed castle of 
Harwar is SMied, of which this suitor for the hand of Bikaneer princess was deprived 
by Biudia. 
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ttigMidbgrtbe r^fcnt'i owt tMndi^ liav^ 

iog iln Ttin mdntoand to oliteSA tfaS 
•flioea of tho )f«hn|iii chraftaia M tin 
aaeoatioaer of hia ■D'r8»ig:]l. 

fhoi, hi Ono abort yaar allur tbo daatii 
of Ba}a Baj, the ffudi ttf Boaka wa« 
diaboaoortd by being poaoaaaed by an aaa* 
asoln of bio prinoe. In & 1067 ( A. Di 
1001 }i tbo dder broibera of the n8t]i|ier, 
Soortan Sing and Ajtb-Sing, OrhO bbd 
foood ref age in Jeypoor, repaired to 
Shatnair and aaaembled the vaaeale of the 
diaaffreted noblea and fihaltia in order to 
dethrone the tyrant But tlie racellectioA 
of hia aevwkiea deterred eoine« while bribea 
kept ba^ othera, and the uenrper did not 
heaitate to advance to meet hia ftwa. The 
eoOoonter, which took place at Beegore, 
Wae obatinate and bloody, and three 
thonaand Bhattie alone fell. Tfaia eighid 
viotol^ eonfiiBied Soerul’e daurpation. He 
ereOted a caetle on the field of battle, which 
he called * tko abode of 

Tietory.’ 

Flaebed With this brilliant eucoen, fioornt 
Bing determined to ntehe hia authority 
mpeoted both at honw and abroad. He 
invaded bia tarbolont eonntrymen, the 
Beedawata, and levied fifty thonaand rupeeO 
from their Isode. Cbooro, which bad pro- 
miaed akl to the late ootafedetacy, waa once 
anore inveated and mnicted, and vaxiona 
other places were attacked ere they could 
jmn. Bnt ooc solitary castle waaaueeesa- 
folly defended, that of Cbliani, neat Baha- 
deran. Here the neorper wat foiled, Aod, 
after six month's fmitless eiege, compelled 
to return te his capital. 

Shoitly after, he eagerly availed himself 
of aa opportnnity to punidi the ekccaeea ef 
the thuMlpetrae, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war 


acrainet these pOwerfol and tnrbuleat neigb* 
boflitu The OecaOioD who tho Xnaoi eUef 
ef Teareh demonding bis aid against hi# 
liege lord, Bhawnl Kbnn. As these horde* 
feuds an not extiiigiiisbed even in these 
days of onivenial peeee, it mny not bo 
Bniutercsling to sen the fendnl muster-ioH 
of tbo desert ehicfe on eneh ecenrreaeee, a* 
well as the mode in which they oarry on 
hoetilitiea. It was very shortly before that 
victory had preponderated on the side of the 
Bshturee liy a gallant eouMe-main of the 
lord marcher of Bikaneer, who carried the 
cattle of Mozgorh in a midnight assawit. 
Tile hero on this occasion was not a Babtore, 
but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaneer, 

I named Hindn Sing, who gained ‘immorth- 
lity’ by the style in which he aodad tlie 
walls, pnt Mahomed Maroop Kerani, the 
governor, and the garrison to the sword, 
and brought away captive te Bikaneer the 
governor’s wife, who waa afterwards 
ransomed for five thoueaod rupees and fowr 
hundred balnels. 

The oatlaw who songhtetnwat Kfcaneer, 
on this occasion, was of the same tribe, 
Keiatii, his name Ehodabnksh fgift of Ood*), 
chief of Teoroh, one of the principal fiefs of 
the Daodpstras. With all hie retainers, to 
the amount of three bendred hone and 
five hundred foot, he threw himself on 
the protection of Boornt tfing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one 
hundred mpees daily for bia rapport. 
The Keranis were the most poworM 
vassals of Bhawnl Khan, who might have 
paid dear for the resumption of Tearoh, 
whose obief promised the Bgjpoot nothing 
less than to extend hie eonqweets to tbo 
Indns. Allured by this bah, tbo Her was 
proclaimed and the loni o{ Bceltx WMBP 
bled from all quarten. 
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7oni{^ Bricadn 
iu iU* 

Baja's service. 


Ausiliai 7 

Lefves. 



Hotas. 

Tool 

dnas. 

Abhoye Siafli ohieh t>f...Bo(dniiAo 800 

8,600 


Bao Bam stbg, of...... 

.Poognl 100 

400 


Hattf Sing, of. 

..Baaalr...... 6 

160 


Enmin Kngi of....».. 

.6nttaair..4„ 9 

IfiO 


Aaop Sing... 

.Jusmroh 40 

m 


Khet Sing 

.JOaunsir.ti 60 

860 




8M 


Bhom Bing, Of . . . . 1 .... 

.BestnokA.. 8 

61 


7eiidd retainers... 4...t...6S6 

3,611 


Park under Mnji Pnrihar 


21 

Khas Psega, or honaehold troops...800 



Camp ofQnnaa Sing 


1,600 

4 

Du. of Dooijun Sing.. 


600 

4 


r Anoka Sinai SOO 

I Laori Sina > Sikh chieftains 860 

•{ Bood Siua } 860 

"> 


Totai. ... 8,188 
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The c6ttimaad-ln-chlef of this brilliant 
array was eonihned on Jaitroh Matelit son 
of the Dewsn. On the 13th of Ifsgh 1669 
(spring of 1600) he broke groand) and the 
feudal levies fell in on the maroh by 
Ennasir, Rajasir, Eaili, Ranair, and Anop- 
gurh, the lest point of rendesvons. Thence 
he proceeded by Seogurh (1). Mosgurh, and 
Phoolra, all of which were taken after a few 
Weeks* siege, and from the last they levied a 
lakh and quarter of rupees, which other 
valuables, and nine guns. They advanced 
to Khyrpnr, within three miles of the Indus, 
when being Joined by other refractory 
chiefs, Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, 
Bhawttlpoor, within a short distance of 
which he enosmped preparatory to the 


attack. The Khan, however, by this delay, 
was enabled to detach the most oonaiderable 
of bis nobles from the Rajpoot standard ; on 
wbich the Bikaneer Dewan, satisfied with 
the honour of having insulted Bhawulpoor, 
retreated with the spoils be bad acquired. 
He was received by the nsnrper with con- 
tempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recolleo- 
tioa of their degradation, two years after 
the battle of Bsegore attempted the invasion 
of Bikaneer, bat were again repulsed with 
loss ; and these skirmishes continned until S, 
1861 (A.D. 1860), when Raja Soornt attack- 
ed the Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, 
Bhntnair. It capitulated after a siege of 
eix months, when Zabta Khan, with hie 


(1) Its former name was Bullur, one ol the mhst ancient cities cf the desert, as is 
Phoolrs a Jobya possession. 
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gftrrison and effinsts, waa permitted to retire 
to Bbania, aiooe irBiolt tbia place bu tenuuQ* 
ed an appanaj^e of Bikaneer. 

Tbe coalition a^inst Judhpoor waa 
ruinona to SoiiruCi wbo anpportod the cause 
of the pretender, on which the neorper 
espeuded twenty-four lakhe of rupeea, 
nearly five years’ revenue of this desert 
region. On this occasion, he led oil his 
troops in person against Jodhpoor. and 
united in the siege, wliich they were how- 
ever eompeiled to abandon with dishniionr, 
and retrogrado to their several abodes. In 
conseqnence of this, ueurpet felt eisk, and 
was at the l ist extremity ; nay, the cere- 
monies for the dead were eetnally com- 
menced ; but he recovered, to the grief and 
misery of hie enhjecta. To enpply an exhanat- 
ed treaanry, hb extor:ioae know no bonnds ; 
and having eherbhd the idea that he might 
compound his past sine by rites aod gifts, 
to the priests, ho is surrounded by a gronp ^ 
of avaricioos Brahmins , who are main- 
tained in luxury at the expense of bis 
subjects. His cruelty keeps pace with bis 
avarice and his fears. Tlie chief of Booknrnkn 
he put to death, notwithstanding hit numer- 
ous servicea Nahur Sing of Seedmookh, 
Gyaii Sing and Goman Sing of Gundaili, 
amongst the chief feudatories of the state, 
shared the same fate. Chooru waa invested 
a third time, and with its chief, fell into 
the tyrant’s hands. 

With this system of terror, his increasing 
superstition, .and diminished attention to 
public duties, the country is annually dete- 
riorating in population and wealth ; and as 
if they had n»t mieiry euoug^^^ithio, 
they have not had a single good redim for 


years (1). Owing to the disobedience of the 
'northern obiefe, and tbe eoutimial 
: inenreione the BaAfs, or ‘ Bbatti robbera.' 

[ wbo sweep the land of cattle ; end often 
cat and cirry off entire orope, tbe peaannt 
Jit, the ancient lord of the eoil, b often left 
to the alternative of starvation or emigra- 
tion. Many have consequently eonght 
shelter in the Britbb firontier territories, 
in Hansi and Heriana, were they are kindly 
received. Since the English have occupied 
Sireah and tbe lauds belonging to the Bhatti 
Bahader Elian, tbe misfortunes of the 
cultivatione of the northern parte of 
Bikaneer have been doubled by tbe inroads 
of a band left without resource. In some 
parts, the Jits combine to protect tbemselvea 
against these inroads : every hamlet has its 
post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle-drum, to 
beat the alarm, which is taken np from 
village to village, and when an enemy ia 
discovered, all are in arms to defend tlieir 
property. The unfortunate Jit ia obliged 
to plough bis fields under the load of shisld 
and tang, or heavy iron lanoe ; so that, at 
no distant period, the whole of this region 
must become as desolate as the tracts once 
possessed by the Johyns (2) 

Such, at the end of three hundred and 
twenty-tbiee years, is tbe cliange which a 
B'ljpoot usurper lias effected in the once 
comparatively populous commnniries of tho 
Jite : From the founder, Beeka, to the 
present tyrannical governor, there have been 
only eleven descents though thirteen reigns, 
giving an average of thirty years for the 
one, and twenty-five for the other r a fact 


(1) This account was drawn np in 1814. 

(2) While putting this to the press, mmour says that tbe chiefs of Bikaneer are in 
open rebellion agaiiiat the Baja, who Las applied, hut without success, to the British 
Guvernmeut, for support. This, if true, is Os it should be. 
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wliioh apaakS' foraiblj iar tha ganeral montli - 1 
ty of the deaDendanta of Beeka< 1 

Before .We eater on tbe pltyaioal aapeot | 
of tba eoeatiyi we muat make mention of 
Beedatntit the Itada of 'the aone of Beeda,' 
now an integral portion of Bikaneer. It 
will be borne in mind that Beeda, tbe 
bruthor cf Beeka, led the flrat Bajpoot 
colony from Mundore, in aearch of a freah 
establiahment Hia firat attempt wae in the 
province of Godwar, then belonging to the 
Rana ; but hie reception there wae ao warm, 
that he moved northward, and was glad to 
take service with the chief of Hohila Thie 
ancient tribe is by some termed a branch of 
the Yadus, but is by others considered a 
separate race, and one of theVthirty-six royal 
races’ : all are agreed as to its antiquity. The 
residence of the hfohil cluef was Chaupur, 
where, with the title of ThaJtoor, he ruled 
over one hundred and forty townshipa 
Beeda deemed circumrention better than 
open force to effect his porposes ; and as, 
according to the Bajpoot maxim, in all 
attempts *to obtain land,’ success hallows 
the means, he put in train a scheme which, 
as it offords tbe least cause for suspicion, has 
often been used for this object. Beeda be- 
came the medium of a matrimonial arrange* 
ment between the Mobil chief and the 
prince of Marwar ; and as the relation and 
natural guardian of the bride, he conveyed 
the nuptial train unsuspected into the castle 
of the Mobile, whose ohiefs were assembled 
to honour the festivitea. But instead of the 
Babtore fair and her band of maideos, the 
valorous sons of Jods rushed sword in band 
from the litters and covered vehicles, and 
trsoolierously cut off the best men of Mobilla. 
They kept possession of the inner fortress 


until tidings of their snooess bronght re* 
inforaoBients from Jodhpoor. Per this aid, 
Boeda assigned to his .father,. Ladnoo and its 
twelve villages, now ineorpersted withJodh* 
poor. The son of Beeda, Tea Sing, laid the 
fonadation of a new capital, whioh he called 
after his father, Beedasw. The community 
of the Beedawnts is the most powerful iu 
Bikaneer, whose prince is obliged to be satis- 
fied with almost nominal marks of supre- 
macy, and to reetriot his demands, which 
are elsewhere nnliuiiled. The little region 
of the Mohilas around the ancient capital 
Cliaupur, is an extensive flat, flooded in the 
periodical rains from the sarrounding teeba* 
or ‘sand-hills,* the soil of which is excellent, 
even wheat being abundantly produced. 
This OatU, as it ia entitled to be termed, 
may be twenty five miles (twelve-oosb) in 
extreme length, by about six in breadth. 
We cannot affirm that the entire Beedawut 
district of one hundred end forty villages, 
and to which is assigned a population of 
forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, one- 
third being Buhtorcs, 'the sons of Beeda’ ia 
within this flat. It is subdivided into twelve 
fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent Of tbe 
anoirnt possessors, tha indigenous Mobile, 
there sra not more than twenty families 
tbronghout tbe land of Moliila ; the rest are 
chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mereantile 
castea 

We do the eons of Beeda no injustice 
when we style them aeommnnity of plunder- 
ers. Like the sons of Esau, “ their hand is 
against every man and they are too power- 
ful to fear retaliation. In former times 
they used to unite with the Larkhanis, an- 
i other horde of robbers, and carry their raids 

I 

I into the most populous parts of Jeypoor. 
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Umm hftbiU. tMwvTcr, they eoly paitak* Mtand •Icrility, that w« vwt sbibate ilia 
the diMrMter eeaMiea te all who teholNt noral obliquity ot the JU^af m tm u ** the 
deaert region. Whet, nature hu denied o&pring of regality, " epread over theie ex* 
them, they wreet from thoee to whom the toiMire regione, who little dieoriminate 
baa been more bonatifU. But it ia to the between meam and Itwm in all that refera to 
aheMceoffoodgoremmont more than to their arnghbotuca 
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deiuat condition and capabilities of Bikaneet.- Causes of Us deterioration.-- 
Extent,— Poputation. - JUs, — Sarasvati Brahmins —Charuns. — Mallis 
and 2faes.~ Ckooras and Thaories.—Raf poets.— Eace cf ike country , — 
Grain and vegeUtble productions.— Impfements of knshoradry.— Water,— 
SaltAakes.— Local physiognomy.— Mineral productions.— fTn<^uo*s clay.— 
Animal produetiona. — commerce and manufactures,— Fairs.— Government 
and revenues,— The fise. — Bkooah,or hearth- tax.— Anya, or capitation-tax. 
— Sfiyer, or, imposts, Pusaeti, or plough-tax.— Afalbah, or ancient land- 
tax. — Extraordinary and irregular resources. — Feudal levies. — Household 
troops. 


Tais region is bni little known to Euro- 
peans, by whom it has hitlierto been aop* 
posed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of 
examination. Its present condition bears 
little comparison with what tradition reports 
it to havo been in ancient times ; and its 
deterioration, within three centuries since 
the Bajpoots supplanted the Jits, almoet 
warrants our belief of the assertion, that 
these deserts were once fertile and po- 
pulous ; D.ay, that they are still capable 
( notwithstanding the reported oontinual 
iiieroase of the sand ) to maintain an abun- 
dant population, there is little room to 
doubt. The princes of Bikanoer used to take 
the field at the head of ten thousand of their 
kindred retainers ; and although tliey held 
extraordinary grants from the empire for 
the maintenanoa of this contingents, their 
ability to do so from their proper resources 
was undoubted. To other causes than positive 
sterility must be attributed the wretobed 
condition of this state. Exposed to the 
eontinuiil attacks of oi^anizsd bands of rob- 
bers from without, snbjeoted internally to 
the uerer-ending demands of a rapacious 
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government, for which they have not a 
shadow of advantage in return, it would be 
strange if aught bnt progressive decay and* 
wretchednese were the consequence. la 
three centuries, more than One-half of the 
villiiges, which either voluntarily or by 
force submitted to the rule of the founder, 
Beeks are now without memorial of their 
existence, and the rest are gradually ap- 
proximating to the same condition. Com- 
mercial caravans, which passed through this 
state and enriched its treasury with the 
transit duties, have almost ceased to fre- 
quent it from the increaiting insecurity of 
its territory. Besides tlie personal loss to 
the prince, the country suffers from the 
deterioration of the commercial towns of 
Choorn, Bajgurfa, and Binnie, which, as 
entrepot*, supplied the country with the 
productions of Sinde and the provinces to 
the westward, or tliose Gangetic India. 
Nor is this confined to Bikaneer ; the samel 
cause affects Jes8Qlmeer,and the more eastern 
priucipalities whose misgovernment, equally 
with Bikaneer, fosters the spirit of rapine : 
the Maldotes of Jessulmeer and Larkhians 
B 
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of Joy pur are ai notorious as tbe Beeda* 
wilts of Bikaneer ; and to these nay be 
added the Sahraes, Khosss, and Rajnrs, in 
the more western desert, who, in their habits 
and principles, are as demoralised as tlie 
Bedouins of Arabia. 

JSrteiU. — Fopulatio».—8»U-—Tteha* or 
Snnd-'hilU . — The Hue of greatest breadth 
of this state extends from Poogul to 
Raignrh, and meosnres about one hundred 
end eighty miles ; while the length from 
north to south, between Bhutnair and 
Mahajin. is abont one hundred and sixty 
miles : the area may not exceed twenty-two 
tbooeand miles. Formerly they reckoned 
two thonsand seven hundred towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets scattered over this space, 
one-half of which are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this 
arid region, without presenting eome data, 
would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to 
the north-west of Jaetpur is now perfectly 
desolate, and nearly so from that poiot to 
Bhutnair ; to the north-east, the population 
iabut scanty, which observation also ap- 
plies to the parts from the meridian of 
Bikaneer to tbe Jeesulmeer frontier; while 
internally, from these points, it is more 
nnifrom, and eqanls the northern parts 
of Murwar. From a oensua of tbe twelve 
principal towns, with an estimate furnish- 
ed by well-informed inliabitants, of the 
remainder, we may obtain a tolerably ac- 
euratc approximation on this point : 


Chief Towns, 

Bikaneer See ••• 

Nohur ,,, •*- 

Bahaderan 

Binnle 

Baigurb 

Ohooru... 

Mahajin 

Juetpoor oee oae a** 
Beedaair 

Snttungnrh 

Daismookh 

Senthal ••• 


No. vS Houses. 
... 12,008 

... 8,600 

... 2A00 

... 1,500 

3,000 

... 8,000 

... BOO 

... 1,000 

BOO 

... 1,000 

... 1,000 

. ... 60 


88,850 

100 villages, each baring 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto 150 ditto 15,000 

800 Ditto 100 ditto 20,000 

800 bainleta 30 each 84,000 


Total number of houses 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, wo 
have tt total of 539,250 souls, giving an 
average of twenty-five to the square mile, 
which I csncot think exaggerated, and 
making the desert regions depending on 
Bikaneer equal, ia the density of popuUtioo, 

tbe highlands of Scotland. 

Of this population, full three-fourths 
are the aboriginal Jits ; the rest are their 
conquerors, deecendauts of Becka, including 
tbe Baraote Brahmins, Cbaruus, Bards, and 
a few of tbe debased classes, whose numbers, 
conjointly, are not one-tenth of the Raj- 
poots. 

Jiit.— Tbe Jita are the most wealthy as 
well as the most numerous portion of tbe 
oommnnity. Many of the old Bhomia 
landlords, representatives ef their an- 
cient coinmnnal heads, are men of 
euhstsnce ; but their riehea are of no use 
to them, and to avoid the rapacity of 
their government, they cover themselves 
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with the clonk of poverty, which ia thrown 
aside Only on nuptial feaiivitiea. On these 
oeeaaions they disiuter their host da, which 
are Isviahed with unbonnded extravagance. 
They even biock up the highways to eullect 
▼isiton, whose nambera from the measure 
of the liberality and muiiiScenoe of the 
donor of the fete. 

Sartote ( properly Saranati ) Brahmins 
are found in considerable numbers through- 
out this tract They aver that they were 
ninatera of the country prior 'to the Jit 
colonists. They are a praoeable, indiistrions 
race, and witliont a single prejudice of ' the 
order they eat meat, smoke tobacco, culti- 
vate the soil, and trade even in the sacred 
kiue, uotwithstandiug their descent from 
Singiriesha, son of Brahma. 

CAarasr.— The Charuns arc the sacred 
order of tlieae regions ; the warlike tribes 
esteem the heroic lays of the bard more 
than the homily of the Brahmin. The 
Cliarnns are throughout reverenced by tbe 
Bohtores, aad bold lands, literally, on the 
tenure of 'on old song.’ More will be eaid 
of them in the Annals of Jessulmeer. 

Malli-a, yaer, gardeners and barbers, ' 
are important members of every Rajpoot | 
family, and to be found in all the villages, 
of which they are invariably the cooks. 

CAoorat, TAaerii, are actually castes of 
robbers; the former, from tlieLakhi Jungle; 
the latter, from Mewar. Mostiof the chief- 
tains have a few in their pay, entertained 
for the mo^ desperate services. The^Baha- 
deran chief has expelled ell his R ijpoots, 
and retains only Chooroa and Tiianris. Tbe 
Chooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portala thronghoirt 
this tract are in their enstody. They enjoy 
a very singular perquisite, which would go 
far to prove their being the aborigines of 
the country ; namely, a fee of four copper 
ooius on every deail anbjcct, wheu the 
fuucral ceremonies arc over. 


JZ<9>ee(«.— Tbe Bahtoiea of Bikaneer ore 
uuehanged in tbeir martial qmdifieationt, 
bearing as high a reputation as any other 
olaas in India ; and whilst their brethren of 
Marwar, Amber, and Mewar, hare been fur 
years groaning under the rapaeiena risita- 
tions of Mahrattaa and Pat^iana, their 
distance and the difficultiea of the eouiitijr 
have saved them from such afflictions: 
thongh, ia truth, they have had enough to 
endure at home, in the tyranny of their 
own lord. The Rahtorea of the desert have 
fewer prejndicee than their more eastern 
brethren ; they will eat food, without en- 
quiring by whom it was dressed, and will 
drink either wine or water, without asking 
to whom the cup bolouged. They would 
make the best soldiers in tite world- if they 
would submit te diseipline, as they are 
brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and very 
patient ; though, on the other hand, they 
have imbibed some qualities, since their 
migration to these regions, whicdi could- only 
be eradicated in the rising generation : espeeik 
ally the inordiaate use of opium, and amok- 
ing iutosicatiug herbs, in both of which 
BccompluhmeDts 'the bobs of Beeka' are 
seid to bear tbe palm from the rest of the 
Chatea rajeula, the thirty-six royal tribes 
of India. The piala, or ‘cup,’ is a favourite- 
with every Rqpoot who can afford it, and 
is, as well as opium, a panacea fur e«»Ks, 
arising from tbe absence of all mental 
stimolanta, in which they are more defi- 
cient, from tlie nature of the country, than 
most of their warlike comitrymen. 

Face ^ the covnfry.— The whole of 
this principality, with the exception 
of a few isuluted spots, or oanr, 
scattered here and tliere, eonaiats more or 
less of sand. From tbe eastern to the 
western boundiiry, in the line of greatest 
breadth, it is one continuous plain of sand, 
though the feoAae, or SMiid-hills, coinmeoce 
in the centre of the country, the principal 
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eiiiTO fimaiBg m Ute dinofim of Jaaralincer, 
and •hooting forth snbordinate brancbu 
in Mirf diroBtioa ; or it amgbt be more 
eorreet to designate this main ridge, oiiginsh 
ting in the tracts bordering the eastern 
‘ralley of the Indoe, as terminating its 
elevations aboot the heart of Bikaneer. 
On the norih-eaei quarter, from Bajgurh to 
Nohnr and Raotsir, the aoit is good, being 
black earth, slightly mixed with aand, and 
haviag water near enough to the snrfaoe 
for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and 
even rice, in coneiderable qnantitiee. The 
same soil sxistB from Bhntnair to the banks 
of the Garah. The whole of the Moliilla 
tract ia a fertile oast*, the tsehas jest termi- 
nating their extreme ofiiseta on ita northern 
limit ; being flooded in the periodioiil rains, 
wheat is abundantly produced. 

But exclosive of such e pots, which are 
**few' and far between," we cannot describe 
the desert as a waste where “ no salutary 
plant takes root, no verdare qaickena ; " for 
though the poverty of the soil refuses to 
aid the germiuation of the more luxuriant 
grains^ Providence baa provided a 
conntei'vailiog good, io giving to those 
it can rear a richness and superiority 
unknown to more favonred regions. The 
bajra of the desert is far swpeiior to any 
grown in the rich loam of Malwa, and ita 
inhabitant retains an instinctive partiality, 
even when admitted to revel in the luzo- 
rioua repaste of Mewar or Amber, for the 
hiaieti*, or * bajra cakee,’ of bis native aand 
Iiills, and not more from association than 
from their intrinsic exocllenoe. In a plenti- 
Inl season, they save enough for two 
years’ consumption. The grain requires 
not much water, though it ie at the last 
importance that tUia little sbonld be timely. 


Besides bqjra, we mey mention mofk 
and til ; the former a usefol pulse both fbr 
men and eattle : the other the oil-]^nt, 
nted both for onlinary pnrposei and bora* 
ing. Wheat, grass, and barley, arc produe* 
ed in the favoured epote desoribed, but in 
these are enumerated the stample products 
of Bikuneer. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favonrablo 
for wheat. The plant is said to be septen- 
nial, even decennial, in these regions. 
As soon as the cotton is gathered, the shoots 
are all out off, end the root alone left. 
Each succeeding year, tlie plant increases 
in strength, and at length attains a size 
unknown where it is more abundantly 
cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many 
spontaneous Tcgetsble products for the use 
of man, and excellet pasture for eattle. 
Gotoar, jKatohn,£ukr6e, all of the eucni'- 
bitaoeona family, and water-melons of a 
gigantic size, are produced in great plenty. 
The latter is most valuable ; for being cut 
in slices and dried in the snn, it is stored up 
for future use when veget-ibles arc scarce, 
or in times of famine on which they always 
calculate. It is also an article ot commerce, 
and much admired even where vegetables 
are more abundant. The copioos mncQage 
of the dried melon is extremely nourishing; 
and deeming it valuable as an nntiscnrbutie 
in sea-voyagea, the Anthor aoiit some 
of it to Calcutta many years ago 
for experiment (1) Our Indian ehips 
would find no difficulty in obtaining a 
plentiful supply of this article, as it can be 
cnltivatsd to any extent, and thns be made 
to confer a double benefit, on onr seamen 
and the inhabitunts of those desert regions. 
The superior magnitude of the water-nieioos 


(1) I sent specintens to Mr. Moorcroft so far bsek ns 1613, but never learned the 
result.— Sec article "On the Preservatioo of Food,’’ £din, Review, No. 46, p, 115. 
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of the deeert over those of Interior India 
gire* rise to mooli exaggemtioii ; and it hu 
been grately aeeerted by travellers in the 
sand where they are most abnn* 

danti that the mneitage of one is anfSoient 
to allay the thirst both of a hone and bis 
rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend 
entirely on the beuvene for water, and wliere 
they oalonUte on a famine every eeventh 
year, nothing that can administer to the 
wants of man is lout, Ihe aeeda of the 
wild grapes, as the bhoorut, buroo, kerraro, 
tetoun, are collected, and, mixed with hajra 
flour, enter much into the food of the poorer 
clasaea They iilso store up great quantities 
of the wild her, kht/r, and kharil berries ; 
and the long pods of the ka\jra astringent 
and bitter as they are, are dried and formed 
into a flour. Notliing iu lost in these regi- 
ons which can be converted into food. 

Tress they have none indigenous (man- 
goes and tamarind are planted about the 
capital ), but abundant shrubs, as the 
bahool, and ever-green peeloo, the Jhal, and 
others yielding berries. The Beedawats, 
indeed, apply the term * tree,' to the roeura, 
which sometimes attains the height of 
twenty feet, and is transported to all parts 
for house-building ; as likewise is the ninta, 
so well known throughout India. TbeyiiloA 
is the most useful of all these, as with its 
twigs they frame a wicker-work to line 
their wells, and prevent the sand from 
falling in. 

The ah, a speciee of enphorbia, known 
in Hindustbaa as the madar, growe to an 
immense height and strength in tlie deeert ; 
fron its fibres they make the ropei in 
general me tbrougbont then regions, and 


they are leekoned inperier, both ui mb- 
stnnoe and durability, to those formed at 
Moonj ( hemp ), whieh ie however cnltivated 
in the lands of the Bcedaiwnti. 

Their agricultural im^emanta We simple 
and suited to the soil. The plough is ene of 
single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that 
with double yoke being seldom required, or 
chiefly by the mallu ( gnrienere ), when 
the soil is of some consistence. The drill ie 
invariably used, and the grains are dropped 
singly into the gronnd, at some distance 
from eaifli other, and each sends fortli a 
dozen to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes 
forma their harrow, ^le grain is toodden 
out by oxen ; and the mot'h ( pulse ), whieh 
is even more productive than the bafra, by 
camels. 

Witter . — This indispensable element is 
atsn immense distance flrom the surface 
thronghout the Indian desert, which, in this 
respect, as well os many others, differs very 
materially from that portion of the grdat 
African Desert in the same latitudes. 
Water at twenty fleet, as found at Monrsook 
by Capt. Lyon, is here unheard-of, and 
the degree of eold experienced by him at 
Zuela, on the winter solstice, would have 
"burnt up" every natural end cultivated 
production of our Hindu Seharra. Captain 
Lyon describee the thermometer in let. 
86°, svithin 8° of zero of Reaumur. Majors 
Denham and Clapperton never mark it 
under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mentioa iee. 
which I never saw but once, the thermo- 
meter being 88* ; and then not only 
the mouths of our mutkike, or *water- 
akius,' were frozen, but z zmaU pond, 
protected from (he wind (I heard, for 1 aaw 
it not), exhibited a very thin pellicle of icn 
When at 30° the cold was deemed intense 


(I) Mr. Barrow, in his valuable work on Southern Africa, describee the water-melon 
jfs self-suwn snd abnndant. 
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by the inhabitantfl of Mum) in the tracta 
Innitiag the deaert, and the uaeful ah, and 
other ehrabs, were seorefaed and withered ; 
and in uurth lat S8>, the tbennometer 
heinK 98P, denotation and woe epread 
tlitoaghoat die land. To nae their own 
phrt8<s the orope of gram and other pnlaea 
were eotnpleteiy burnt up, aa if aeorched 
by the lightings of heaven white the 
Ban’s meridian heat would laiee it 60** more, 
or up to 80**, a degree of variability at least 
not reeorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnokfa, near the capital, the wells 
are more than to hundred cubits, or three 
hundred feet, in depth ; and it is rare that 
water fit for man is found at a lees distanoe 
from the surface than sixty, in the tracts 
decidedly termed thul, or ‘desert thongh 
some of the flats, or oaear, sncIi as tliat of 
Moliilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water, fit or cattle, is found 
throughout at half this depth, or about 
thirty feet. All the wells are lined with 
basket-work made of phole twigs, and the 
water is generally drawn up by hand- 
lines. (1) 

8itr, or 'aalt-lake^.—There are a few salt- 
lakes, wliich, throughout the whole of the 
Indian deeert, are termed eirr, though 
none are of the same consequeucc as those 
of Marwar. The largest is at the town of 
Sire, so named after the lako, whicli is abi. ut 
six mJes in circumference. There is 
another at ('haiipur about two miles in 
length, and although each of them frequent- 
ly contains a depth of four feet of water, 
thie Mtirely evaporates in the hot winds, 
leaving a thick sheet of saline iiicrastatiun. 
The salt of both is deemed of inferior qnriity 
to that of the more souUierly lakes. 


Phynognomy at the coanfry.— There is 
little to yasj the physiognomy of thia 
region, and small oooasioa to boast either of 
its physical or moral beauties } yet, strange 
to say, 1 have met with many whose love of 
country was stronger than their peroeptioue 
of abstract veracity, who would dwell ou 
its perftotions, and prefhr a mess of reAri, 
or porridge made of baira, to the greater 
delicacies of more eiviliaed regiona To 
suci), the teebat, or ‘aandridges,* might be 
more important than the Himalaya, and 
their diminutive and scanty brushwood might 
eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge bar- 
rier. Verdure itself may be abhorrent to eyes 
accustomed to behold only arid sauds i 
and a region without iofatit or ' whirl- 
winds or armies of locusts rustling like 
a temi>est, and casting long shadows on the 
lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, 

I deficient iit the true sablime. Occasionally 
the sand-stone formation rises above the 
surface, resembling a few tow isolated hills ; 
and those who dwell on the boundaries of 
Nagore, if tliey have a love of more decided 
elevations than their native saiid-Iiille 
afford, may indulge in a distant view of the 
termiDatiiins of the AravalH. 

Mineral productions . — ^The mineral 
productions of this country are scanty. 
They have excellent quarries of freestone 
in severul parts, especially at Huamrah, 
thirteen cobs to tlie north-east of the oupital, 
which yield a small revenue estimated at two 
tltousaud rupees annually. There are akucop- 
I>er mines at Beerumsir and Beedusir ; but 
the former does not repay tlie expense of 
working, and the latter, having been worked 
for thirty years, is nearly exhausted. 

An nnetnons clay is exeavated from a 


(1) Water is solid, in all the large towns, by the mallis, or ‘ gardeners,’ who have 
*’**’“ ti'i* article. Most families have large cisterns or reservoirs, called tankas, 
wmcli, iiM lillod in the rainy seasnn. They are of masonry, with a small trap-door at the 
top, made to exclude the external air, end having a lock and key affixed. S<-me large 

tnncax aie rstablubed for the community, and I unUcrslond this water keeps sweet for 
eight 01 twelve mouths uousuiu[)tion. 
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pi^ near Kolath, in large qnantities, and 
exported ae an article of commerce, beeidee 
adding' fifteen bmidred ropees annually to 
the treaenry. It ia uaed chiefly to free the 
skin and hair from imparities, aud the 
Ctttehie ladies sre said to eat it to improve 
tlieir complexions. 

A»imal produetion *. — The kine of the 
desert are highly esteemed ; as are the 
camels, espeoially those used for expedition 
and the saddle, srhich bear a high price, (1) 
aud are considered superior to any in India. 
They are beautifully formed, and the head 
possesses much blood and symmetry, Sheep 
are reared in great abundance, and find no 
want of food in the excellent grasses and 
shrubs which nbound. T\iep'hok, Jowat, 
and other prickly shrubs, which are here 
indigenous, from the dainties of the camel 
in otlier regions. Tlie Nilgae, or elk, and 
doer of every kind are plentiful ; iind the 
fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal. 
Jackals and hyrenas are not scarce, and 
even lions are by no means unknown in 
Bikaneer. 

Commerce a»d Maui^ae/uree . — Bajgurh 
was the great commercial mart of this 
country, and the point of rendetvoue tor 
caravans from all parts. The produce of 
the Punjab and Casbinere came formerly 
direct by Hansi-Hisar, — that of the eastern 
countries hy Delhi, Bewarri, Dadri, dtc. 
oonsisUng of silks, fine cloths, indigo, 
sugar, iron, tobacco, &e, from Haronti 
and Malwa came opium, which supplied all 
the Rajpoot states : from Sinde via Jessul- 
meer, and by caravans from Mooltan and 
Shikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, loongee* ( silk 
vestnients for women }, fruits, &c. ; from 
Palli, the imports, from maritime countries, 
as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ 
teeth, &c. Much of this was for internal 
consumption, but the greater part a mere 


transit trade wkioh yieUed qpnaidesable 
revenue. 

iFbeUeas.— The wool of the sheep pastur- 
ed in the desert is, however, the staple 
commodity both of mannfactore and trade 
ia this region. It is worked into every 
article of dress, botli male and female, and. 
worn by all, rieb and poor. It is produced 
from the loom, of every texture aud quality^ 
from the ooorae loow or ' blanket,’ at three 
rupees per pair ( six shillings ), to thirty 
rupees. Tlie quality of these last is very 
fine, of sn intermediate textnre between 
tlie shawl and camlet, and without any 
nap : it is always bordered with a staipe of 
chocolate brown or red. Of this qnslity 
are the dopatie or ‘ scarfs ’ for tbs ladies. 
Tiirbsna are also manufaotnred of it, and 
though freqnently from forty to sixty one 
feet in length, snck is the fineness of the 
web, that they are not balky on the head. 

From the milk of the sheep aud goats 
Bs well as kine, ghee or ' clarified bntter ’ 
is made, and forms an important article 
of trade. 

Manvfaeturet ia ires.— The Bikanerig 
work well in iron, and have shops at the 
capital and all the large towns for the 
manufacture of sword blades, matchlocks, 
daggers, iron lances, &c The sword-handles, 
which are often inlaid witK variegated 
steel, or burnished, are in high request, and 
I exported to various parts of India. They have 
also expert aitists in ivory, though the 
articles are chiefly such as are worn by 
females, as ehuoris, or * bracelets.' 

Coarse cotton cloth-, fur internal con- 
sumption, are made in considerable 
quantities. 

/fairs.— Annual fairs were held, in the 
months of Kartik and Phalgoon, at the 
towns of Kolath and Qujnair, and frequen* 
ted by the merchants of the adjacent 


(1) One thousand rupeea have been eiveu for one ; one bandied is the average ralun 
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MttBtriM Tli»f w«t« o«]ebnt«d for oottle, 
chiefly the produce of the desert, eamels, 
ktae, and horses from Uooltaa sad the 
Lskki JanffU, a breed now almost extinct. 
These fahre have lost all thmr selebrity : 
in fact, eonuneroe in these regions is 
ext loot. 

ffcwmmemt weanea— The pereooal 
rerennes of the Beja wen derived from a 
TSTiety of sonrces : from the E^lUot. or 
* crown'Iands ' imposts, taxes on agricnltare, 
and that oompendions item which ntakes 
up the deficiencies in all oriental budget*, 
A'nd, or ' eontribntion.' But with sll these 
" appliances and means to boot,” the civil 
Ret of this deiert king seldom exeeeded five 
iakbe of rnpees, or abont 1AO,000 per 
annum. The lands of the fewlality are 
more extensive proportionally in this region 
than in any other in Sajpootana, arising 
out of the original settlement, when the 
Baedawnte and Kandulotes, whose joint 
•cquisitiona exeeeded those of Beaks, would 
not admit him to hold lands in their tec^ 
ritory, and made but a slight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremaey. The 
districts in which 'the orown-Unds lie are 
Bajgnrh, Binuie, Nohur, Ghrn'b, Riittengorfa. 
Banniah, end more recently Chooru 

The following are the items of tiie 
revenue lat Xhttlita, or fiscal revenue ; 
Sud. OhMah ; 3rd. Angah ; 4th. Town and 
transit duties *, &th. Pusoeti, or ' plough- 
tax’ ; flth. MaliaA. 

1st. The JUe. Formerly this branch 
of revenue yielded two lakhs of rupees ; 
hot with progressive superstition and pro- 
digalily, the raja haa alienated almost two 
^ thirds of the villages from which the 
levenne was drawn. These amounted to 
two hundred ; now they do not exceed 
eighty, and their revenue ia not more than 
one Inkh of rupees. Snorut Sing ia guided 
Only by caprice ; his rewanls are aniform, 
no matter what the levvice or the object, 


whether a Brahmin or a camel-driver. The 
KhaliM ia the only eouroo which he eonei- 
den he has merely a lifeontereet in. To 
supply the defloiencies, be bos direct 
recoorae to the pockets of his eubjecta. 

and. Dhootth may be rendered hearth* 
tax, though literally it is a smoke ( dkooah ) 
tax. All must eat : food must be drsssod ; 
and as they have neither ohimneys nor 
glass windows on which to lay the tax, 
Soorut Sing’s chancellor of the exchequer 
makes the smoke pay a transit duty ere it 
gets vent from the various orifices ol the 
edifice It only amounts to one rnpee on 
each house or family, but would fona an 
important item if not evaded by the power* 
ful chiefs : still it yields a lakh of rupees. 
The town of Mahajin, which was settled on 
Buttun Sing, son of Biya Kooukim, on the 
resignation of hia right of primogenitnre and 
succession, enjoys exemption from this tax. 
It is less liable to fluctuation than other 
taxes, for if a village becomes half-deserted, 
those who remain are saddled with the 
whole. Dhooah is only known to the two 
western states, Bikaneer and Jessuimeer. 

Srd. Angah. This is not a capitation bnt 
a body tux (from angah, the body ), and waa 
established by Baja Anop Sing. It might 
almost be termed a property-tax, aince it 
embraced quadrupeds os well as bipeds 
of every sex and age, and was graduated 
according to sge nnd sex in the human species, 
and according to utility in the brute. Each 
I male adult waa assessed one angah, fixed at 
I fourannasCaboDtsixpenoe), andoowB, oxen, 
buffaloes, were placed upon a level with the 
lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were 
estimated . as one angah • bnt camel waa • 
equivalent to four augah$, or one rupee, 
which Baja Qnj Sing doubled. fKiis tax. 
grbieh is by far tbs most certain in a eountryi 
perhaps still more pastoral than agricul- 
I turil, is most providently watched, and 
though it has undorgone many changes 
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since it WU odgi&ali; imtxiMd, it yet yieMe | 
snlmdily two lekha of ropme. 

4th. 8c^, or * impoita.' This bnhch | 
to subject to much flaetastioo, and hat 
diminished greetty sinoa the reign of Soorot 
Siin^ The dattet loried iu the capital 
alone formerly exceeded what is colieeted 
thronghoat the whole of his dominions; 
being once estiinated at above two lakhs, 
and now under one. Of tliis amount, half 
is collected at Rajgarh, the chief eommer- 
cial mart of Bikaneer. The dread of the 
Saktt, who have cut off tlie communica* 
tiims with the Fanjab,and the want of pritf 
eiple witlitn, deter merchants from visiting 
this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, 
Bhawnlpoor, and fihikarpoor, which passed 
till oagh Bikaneer to the eastern states, have 
nearly abandoned the route. The only 
duties of which he is certaiu are those on 
grain, of four rupees on every hundred 
nannds sold or exported, and which, axxmtd- 
ing to the average sate price of these 
regions, may be abont two per cent, 

6th. Piuaeti is a tax of five rupees on 
every plough need in agriculture. It was 
introduced by Baja Rae Sing, in commuta* 
tion of the eorn'tax, or levy iu kind, which 
had long been established at one-tourih of 


the gross produee’. TheJits stem glsid ^to 
eompoDiid, and get rid of the agsnta of 
(irruption; by the sabstitntioti of tha 
plough-tax. It formerly yielded two lafcha 
of rupees, but with dacieasing sgrioultom 
has fallen, like every other aoTirce, . to a 
littie more than one half, but still yields a 
lakh and a quarter. , . 

6th. Halbah is the uaiae of the otigiptl 
tax which the Jit oornmnnities imposed 
upon thsmselvee, when they enbmitted to 
the sway io perpetuity of Baeka and his 
successors. It is the land-tax (t) of two 
rupees on each hundred beeghns of land 
cultivated in Bikaneer. It is now uoptoduiix 
tive, not realizing fifty thousand rupees, and 
it is said that a composition has been 
effected, by which it lisa been, or will be, 
relinquished : if ao, Soorut Sing gives up 
the sole legitimate source of revenue be 
possesses. 

Recapitulation. 

let. Elialisa, or fisc (8) ... — 1,00,000 

3nd. Dhooah 1,00,000 

3rd. Angnh 8.00,000 

4th. Sayer, imposts (3) 76,000 

6th. Piisaeti, plough-tux,,.. .... 1,86,000 
6tfa. btalbali, land-tax 60,000 

Total 6,50,000 


(1) JIfal is ths term for land which has no irrigation hut from the heavens. 

(8) Nj'hur district ... 84 villager Bereuue ... Be, 1,00,000 

Hinnic ... ... 24 ditto ,,, ,,, 10,0<X) 

Baniah ... ... 44 ditto ... ... 80,000 

Jallnli ... ... 1 ditto ... S’OOO 


* Tot At original Fiscal Lands ... 

since Bajgurh, Chooru and other places recovered. 

(3) Impost Duties on old times, via. 


Town of Noottkum 
Saigurh 
Shekhsir 

Capital— Bik aueer. 

From Cbuoru and other towns 


1,35,000 


Be. 

2,000 

10,000 

6,OCO 

76.000 

46000 


22 


B 


l,37,Otlfi 
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Buifim iUt| tke fnllMt matat arialag 
t 0 Om iffiaoa iron anim4 tow*>OBi 
«M odMT itosBi irUek w(mi«»»Hy i^loAdi 
tbi ti«uai 7 of S««nit Siwr. 

iUofoMtOKteuDaUltuKOf five mpMS 
larM on eBeh^iongli. It wim iutitatod 

laJaZoonworSng. (Tho irholo oonntvf 
it liable to it, vith the exeeptioi of fifty 
Ttliagee in Aihgati, and eeventy of the 
Beeidwale, oonditiotudly exempted, to gnttd 
the boidef*. It la now frequently evaded 
by the feudal ehieftaiaa^ and aeldom yielde 
a Jahhofmpeea. 

In addition (o theae apeoide ezpedienfa, 
there are many arbitrary nuthoda of inereaa* 
ihg the ** waya and means ** to attiafy the 
Beeeetitiea or avariee of the preeent ruler, 
and a trun of dependent harpiea, who prey 
upon the cultivating poaaantry, or indue* 
tffons trader. By aneh afaifta, Soomt Sing 
haiC*’^'* known to dpuble hia fixed revenue. 
DtW, jCilooiftaf^— The terms Diad and 

Xhxnhali, though etymologically the 
antfpodee of each other,— the firat meaning 
a 'oompnltory contribution,' the other a 
* benevolence, or voluntary ' (1),— have a 
aimilar interpretation in these regiona, and 
make the enbjeoti of those parts devoutly 
prqr that their prince’s] house may be one 
rather of mourning tbaa rejoioiag, and that 
defeat rather than viototy may be attendant 
on his arma 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu 
legiilation. Tbs bard Cbund describes 
it, and the cbronioler of the life of the great 
^tdtai of Anhulwarra, " who expelled the 
seven Diddat,’’ or ' great eril%' whose initial 
letter ms d, enumerates dind as one of 
them, aiid places it with the DkolU and 
Dfiafiuee, or minstroie and witches, giving 
it precedence amongst the aeven plagnee 
which hia anoeston and tj’rant cnstom 


had iafiiotnd an Urn anhjotA 
there b no Hidraj to laidtiofo 1 ^ 
RaA^aotanai and smo ibatH' iowteea 
hr fborat 9uig eoald iwsll 
hia bndgeti ho would itbintbom all (or 
the oppriaainn of the iippa«Nriehed|J'ib, wbo|, 
if thpy ocsdd, itonU bo hapKf to gxpel tb« 
iottaa 8 from aaeongst them. Botit b 
iinm the obiefttiii, the mattiianti and the 
btakeik that the ehfef soma aroroalbed ; 
thengh bdireetly the poor peasant oontri* 
bates hia share. There are fourteen eolleo* 
tore of dind, one 'to every cAeeiw or 
dtvbioB, and these are fumbhod with arbi- 
trary Bchednlee aeeofding to the cironm* 
steBces, aotnal or anppoeed, of each indivi- 
dual. So unlimited are these exeetiont, 
that the chief of Onndaili for two years 
oibred the colleotor of hb quarter ten 
thousand rupees if he would gnarsntee him 
ogsinst any further demand daring even 
twelve months | and being refnaed, be 
turned the eollector out, shut the gabs of 
hie oastle^ and boldly bid hb master 
defianee. 

One of hie expedients to levy a hkootali, 
or ' benevolence,’ b worth rotating : it wee 
on tbo’termiaation of hia expedition againet 
Bhntnair, which added thb celebrated desert 
and castle to bb territory, and in which he 
wee nttendsd by the entire fsndnl army of 
Bikaneer. On hiaretnm, "flushed with 
conquest," be demanded from each house 
throughout his dominions the emn of ten 
rupees to cover the expenaes of the war. 
U the tyrant ridden oubjeeto of Soorut Sing 
tfaut r^oiee in Us successes, how must they 
feel for his defeats ! To them both are 
alike ominous, when every artifioe is wel- 
comed, every vUlany practised, to impoverish 
them. Oppression is at its height, and, must 
work out ito own cure. 


(1) EhoM% means ‘ happiness, pleasure, volition ’ i—ap ea khoothi, ‘ at your pleasure.' 






in 


AihM hpi«i,-^Tbe diiqMMble forocol 
aUtbsae feudal pfSadpallttee must depend 
on the penoaal Aaraotorof the Baja. If 
Sooiat Sinf waKe pUpnlar, and the natioua! 
emergeneiea demanded the aaminblagct cf 
the JkAer, or Unto «w mutt, of the ' aona of 
Beeka,’ he aalght bring ten thonaand Baj> 
poota into ihefleki, of whom twelTehnia- 
dred might be good hone, beaidaa the 
fonign troqpa and paric : bnt under preaettt 
eiicunataiiceA <tnd the rapid deterioration 
of ereip braitob of aeciefy, it nay be dosb* 


ted trtietiiier dfiediilf eonld be eolbbted 
under hia etaodlfd. 

Thehottiahold tf oepa eohaiat of abitta> 
licm of foreigii infknby, of fire handled 
men nifhfire giia% hnd ihtoe tqnadtonn 
of horae, aboni two bnndrOd add fifl^ is 
number; tU finder foreign laadein. iThie 
ia independent of fhe'garriaon of the eaiAtid, 
whoae cofitmaddaBt b a Bajpoot of the 
further tribe, ffho haotwen^ofire riHagae 
aili^ed fdf the payment of hie troopai 
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If erer th« whole fendol amy of Bikaneer amounted to thie, it ^oold aeiurodly be found difflcolt now. wot* the ban proclaimed, 
assemble one-fourth of thw amaben 

* poognl Fntta. t Theee chief are called SinUre o( Ehvi Pnlta, one of the original conqnceta of the fonndetf Beeka. 
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Shutnatr^ iit 9tigin and d€nmi»ation.—BUioHcal tJhs 

Bhuinoir, •^Emigration Boroi.—SuoetodM hg Bhiroo.--:Eoi^aee» 
Itlamiom^Sao D)Utoeh,—>Homu £ia«, JETotetn Mahmead, Emam 
JUaimood, and Bahadtr Khan.—Zebta Khan, tko prated ruter.~~Coadi- 
tion of tie eouniiy.— CAange* in it» phytieal «ugMe#.— J2 km« «f ancient 
buildinge.—PromHing scene for a^iaeUgieal mqnirec.-^Zookgieal and 
botanical enriosities.—Lut of tie ancient torenn^BeUce of tie arrow- 
head eiaraeter found in the Desert. 


Bhuthair, whioh now forma an integral 
part of Bikoneer, waa anciently the chief 
abode of another Jit community, ao 
powerful aa at one time to provoke the 
vengeance of kinga, and at othera to aucconr 
them when in diatreoa. It ia aaaerted that 
ita name ia in no wiae connected 
with the Bhattia who colonized it, but 
derived from the Bardot, or Bhat, of a 
powerful prince, to whom the lands were 
granted, and who, deairoua to be the 
founder of a poetic dynasty, gave hia profea- 
aional title to the abode. In the annals of 
Jeaaulmeer, it will be seen that there ia 
another story accounting for the appellation, 
which recalls the founding of Oarthage or 
Byrao. Both legends ore improbable ; and 
the Bhatti annals confirm what might have 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a 
colony of this race Bhutnair owes its name, 
though not its existence. The whole of 
the northern part ia called Nair in the 
ancient geographical nomenclature of Miaroo- 
sthali : and when some of the Bhatti dona j 
became proselytes to Islam, they changed I 
the vowel a to u, to distinguish them from 
the parent atoeb, ess. BhatH for Bbutti. 
We shall, however, furnish evidence by and 
bye, in the annals of the original race, that 
in all probability the Yadn Bhatti ie the 
original Yuti oolony from Central Asia ; 


and that *' the Jit prince of Solpoor," whose 
ineeription h in the first ndume of this 
worir, wss the predeeeoaor of theoe very 
roeee. 

Neither the tract depending on Shut* 
nair, nor that north of it to the Qarah river, 
preeented fermeriy the scene of sbaolute 
desolation they now exhibit, and lobsll' 
append a list of towns, to which a high 
antiquity is asaigsed, whose vestiges still 
remain, and from which something mighh 
perbape be gleaned to confirm or overturn 
these deductions. 

Bhutnair bos attained great bietoried 
celebrity from its position, being fn the 
route of invasion from Central Aria to 
India. It is more than probable that the 
Jits, who resisted the advance of Mahmood 
of Gbizni in a naval warfare on the Indus, 
had long before that period established 
themselves in the desert os well oe iii the 
Punjab ; and as we find them occupying a 
place amongst the thirty-six royal tribes, 
we may infer that they had political power 
many centuries before that conqueror. In 
A. D. 1805, only twelve years after the 
oonqueat of ludia by Bhabndin, hia 
auecepBor, KootuK waa compelled to 
cuudu..t the war in petsou aguiifid the 
Jits of tbe northern desert, to prevent 
their wresting the important post of Kanti 
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ftom the empire { ud when the nnfoiinnate 
and intrepid queen Biesia, the worthy 
heirew of the great Fetoz, was eompelled to 
abandon ber throne to on. nanrper, abe 
Bought and fonod protection amongst the 
Jits, who, with their ‘Soytiiic brethren, the 
Qhiken, laaembled all their forcea and 
maiehed, with their queen at their head, 
like Tontyris of old, to meet her foes. She 
was not destined to enjoy the same revenge, 
but gained a glorious death in the attempt 
to overturn the Salio law of India. (1) 
Again, in A. D. 1397, when Timoor invaded 
India, Bhntaair was attaeked for "having 
distressed him exceedingly on his invasion 
of Mooltao,” when be “in peraon eoonred 
the country, and cut off a tribe of banditti 
called Jite.” In ebort, the Bhattis and Jits 
were so intermiogled, that distinction wae 
iinpoeeible. Leaving this point, therefore, 
to be adjeated in the annals of the Bhattis, 
we proceed to sketch the history of the 
colony which ruled Bhutnair when snhju- 
gated by the Babtorca. 

It was shortly after Tiraoor’s invasion, 
that a colony of Bhattis migrated from 
ICsrota and Phoolra, under tlieir leader 
Beni, and assaulted and captured Bhutnair 
from a Hahomedan chief ; but whether one 
of Timoor’a officers, or a dependent of Delhi, 
remains unknown, thougli most probably 
the former. Hie name, Chieat Khan, 
alraoat renders this certain, and they must 
have made a pr<>per name out of his tribe, 
Chagitai, of which he was a noble. This 
K.hsn had conquered Bhutnair from the 
Jits, sod had acquired a oousideruble ter- 
ritory which the Bhatti colony took ad- 
vantage of his return to invade and oonquer. 


Sixteen generations have Intervened since 
this event, which bringing it to the period 
of Tlmoor's invasion, furnishes an addi- 
tional reason for concluding the Khan of 
Bhutnair to have been one of hie nobles, 
whom he may have left entrusted With this 
important point of oommouicatiOD, should 
he meditate Atrtlier intercourse with 
India. 

Berei ruled twenty-eeven years, and 
was succeeded by hie* on BhiroO, when the 
eons of Chigat Khan, obtaining ud from the 
Delhi monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were 
twice repulsed with great loss. A third 
army euooeeded ; Bhutnair was invested 
and reduced to great straits, when Bbiroo 
hung out a flag of truce, and offered to 
accept any oonditioua which would not com- 
promise his castle. Two were named ; — to 
embrace islamism, or seal his ainoerity by 
giving hie daughter to the king. He accep- 
ted the first alternative, and from that 
day, in order to distinguish these proselytes, 
they changed the name of Bhatti to Bhutti, 
Six chiefs intervened between Bhiroo and 
Bae Duleecb, eurnaroed Hyat Khan, 
from whom Bae Sing of Bikaneer wrested 
Bhutnair, and Futtehabad became the 
future residence of the Bhutti Khaon Ho 
was succeeded by. 

Hosein Khan ( the grandson of Hyat), 
who recaptured Bhutnair from Baja Sujo- 
wun Sing, and it was maintained during 
the time of Hosaiu Mahmoud and Kinam 
Mahmoud, until Soorut Sing made the 
final conquest of it from Buhader Khan, 
father to the present titular head of the 
Bhuttis, (2) 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Boniah, 


(U I presented to Mr. Mareden a unique coin of this ill-fated queen. 

W In 8. 1867 (A.D. 1801), the celebrated George Thomas, for the earn of three 
lakhs, put the Bhuttis into the temporary possession of Bhutnair : but the snooeeding year 
it was again taken from them by the Bahtores. 
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having «bout twenty-fire riUaseg depen- 
dent thereon. (1) Bnniah WM fouded by 
Bae Sing «f Biksneer, end nnrned after 
hia queen (Amt), tn whom it waa aadicned. 
It vaa taken by Bmam Mabmood. The 
Bhatti Khan ia now a robber by profeaaion, 
and hia rarenuea, which are eaid to bare 
Bometimea anounted to three lakha of 
rnpeea, are extorted by the point of hia 
lance. Theae depredationa are carried to 
a frightihl extent, and the poor Jita are 
kept eternally on the alert to defend their 
(woperty. The pr^iximity of the Britiah 
territory preranting all incotaiona to the 
eaatward, they are thrown back upon their 
oriainal haunts, and make the whole of 
this northern region their prey. To this 
oireumatanee ia attributed the deaertion 
of theae lands, which once reared cattle 
in abundance, and ware highly rained. 
It if asaerted that from the northern 
boundary of Bhutnair to the Qarah, there 
are mauy tracts, auaceptible of high culti* 
ration, haring water near the surface, and 
many large spacea entirely free from thul, 
or ‘ sand hilla.' To the drying up of the 
Hakra, or Caggar, many centuries ago, 
in cojunction with moral evils, ia aaoribed 
the exiating desolation. According to 
tradition, this stream took a westerly 
direction, by Phoolra, where it is yet to 
be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch. The couplet recording its abiorp- 
tion by the sands of Nair, h'ls already been 
given, in the time of Bao Hamir, prince of 
Dhat. If the next European traveller who 
may pass through the Indian desert wHI 
seek out the representative of the andent 
Soda princes at Chore, near Amerkote, 
he may learn from their bard ( if they retain 
such an appendage ) the date of this prince, 


and that of so important an event in the 
physical and political history of theit regions. 
The vestiges of largn towns, now hurried ia 
the sands, eonfirm the trnth.lff tills Indition, 
and several of them elalm a bigh Antiquity : 
each as the Stag mahd, nlraiidy'm«|itii<med, 
west of Bhutnair, having ' aobtetTSPetn 
apartments still in good pteservatioo. An 
aged nativeof DhaudooSir :(tWenty-five miles 
south of Bhutnair ) replied^ to my iqqniry 
as to the reoollectiona ,|i,ttaohed to this 
plaoe, that “ it belonged to a Powar prince 
who ruled onee /lU stheee, regions, when 
Sekunder Boomit[$acke4 them." 

An ezeuTsion, fcpfi Hansi Hissar, out 
weatern frout.ier,^'tojkhese regions, would, 
soon put the trqih of such traditions to 
the test, ss far as tbeoe reported ruins are 
concerned ; though what might appear the 
remains of palaces of the Pramaias, the 
JohysB, and the Jits of ancient days, to the 
humble occupant of a hat in the desert, 
may only prove the foundations of soma 
csetellated building. Bnt the same 
truditione are circulated with regard to the 
more western desert, where the same kind 
of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of ospitala, the sites 
of which are now utterly nnknown. 
Considering the safety, and comparative 
ease, with which such a jnurney can be 
made, one cannot imagine a more agreeable 
parenit.tlian the prosecution of archteologicnl 
inquhica in the noitbem deserts of Rajpoo- 
tnna, where traditions abound, and where tho 
existing manners, amongst such a diversity 
of tribes, would furnish ample materials for 
the portfolio, as well as for memoirs. Its 
prodnotions, spontaneous or cultivated, thongh 
its botanical as well as zoological specimens 
may be limited, we know to be easentially 


(1) This memoir was written in 1813-14 and may ootttain many inacenrades, from 
its very remote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining correct information. 
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diArwt ftwi ihora «( Qwgetie India, and 
Uiota llkaly t« find a panlM In tlw dainai 
prodaetioaa aad idMoonnaa «f tha gmt 
AfHWltifiMwi. Tha Bfiattia, tte Kfcgaas, ^ 
Bajoia, tba Bahn^ tba Mangnliaa, ilia Sadia, 
Bad varlaiM Dtbar’nomkdio ttHsah, praaaota 
wida flidd fat obaaratlon ; and (ba 
logiat, whan tired of the balnla of ttaa, may 
daaanid ttaai the noUar animal ta the lion, 
tba arSd aaa, avery kind of doer, the flooke of 
ahaat> wbidu fad OB tfia atteeatetat graaaa% 
toaoli sot mtar lor aix vedu together, 
wfailo tin oariaae hartia, aaontoBt planta and 
ahorba, aalfe-lakea, natroa heda, Ae. arooM 
gtre abnadAat aoope for eomnetotary and 
utefUl compariaon. &e %ill diaeorer no 
lanuiaa, a^ few ajgna of oinliaation { tiie 
jhapra (hot) oonatnnted of poloa and tofga, 
ooatad inaide with mad aad oovered With 
grtm, htSag littlo better dnn the Afiioan’a 
d'Wnltiaiy. 

Weaball Oonetttde thin imperfect ikateh 
of Bikasoer and tho daaert with the namea 
id aeveaal of their aadeat towaa which may 
aU the aeudb at the mvdBer in the 


regiooe on its nertfaom border.>~>Abh<ire ; 
Bnojartana Vumur t Kong Mahol j flodal, 
nr Sonttgnrh ; Meehotal ) Baati bong j 
Eaii'bnng ; BLalbiudr ; Phootra ; Mklroto { 
Tilwanra t €hiwam ; Bnnni { Maniek-Khnr : 
SeoroagUT} Bhameni; Xhoriwblla| Knl* 
Dbeioni. 

Sotte fiamM in this Ibt may bo OB{apon> 
tant; bnt if two, or even one, ehould be 
the maana of elioittng aome knowtedga of 
the paat, the reeoid wfll not he oaeleeii. 

Koolra and Mamte hare still aome 
importnneO: the fiiet uaoiy kadent, and 
enamemted ataonget tho 'JVo-fieN Mwrtw 

in the oarlieat pertoda of PramaM (eulg. 
i^Meor) dominion, lhare no donbt that 
inaoiiptiena in the ttOamental ontl'AeodRf 
character belonging to the Jaioe wHl be 
found ItarO, having obtailned one from 
Xedforea in tho desert, which has bean n 
iilfn for nine oentnriea Pboolm waa the 
reaidonoe of Lakhs Phoofani, a name wall 
known to (hoae vaned, in the old tndidona 
of the daaait. He wee ooatemponry with 
SM ttae of Anhulwam, and Vdyadit of 
Dbnr. 
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Je$*iflmter.—‘Tke deriratuM of Ut Manie.—Tie Rf^'pooU of Jeu»tmeer ealted 
Bhatti*,ore of the Yadu raee.-~Dete«ttdedfrom Bharat king of Bharat- 
vtrtha, or Indo 8eythia.—BeBtrusteA houndt of India qfmder* iavtation. 
—The ancient Hindiu a naval people.— First oeato of the Yadae *ii Mia, 
Prpega, Mathnra, and 2)»urica.—TAeir iniematioaal wars.— Bert, king 
of Mathura and Dwarica, leader of the Tadtu.—Ditpersioa of his family, 
—HU greeU grandtons Naba and RhiTa.—lfaha driven from Dwariea, 6o~ 
eomeo prince efJIdaroosthali, eonjeetured to he the Mara, or Metre tf Iran. 
—Jhareja andjud-hhan, the eoneof Khira.—The forwterfmnde the Bind- 
eamma dynasty, and Jed hhan h&somes prince of Sekera in tio Punfab,— 
PrUhiiahu eueeeods te Naha in Maroa.—Hia son Bah*.-- Bis fosterity.— 
Raja Giy founds Oujnu— Attacked hg the hinge tf Syria and KhorOsan. 
who are repulsed. — Raja Ovj attache Cashmere.— HU marraige.— Soeond 
invasion from Khorasan —The Syrian king eonjeetured to he Antiodau, 

— Oracle predicts tite lost of Oujni.—Gnj slain.— Gurnti taken.— Prince 
Scdbahan arrives tn the Punjab. — Founds the oity of Salhahana, 8. V. It, 
—Con^tere the Punjab.— Marries the daughter of Jeypel Tuer of Delhi.— 
Be eonqnere Gujni. — le succeeded by Balund.—Hu numerous off»piing . — 
T/teir conqueeit. — Conjecture regarding the Jadaon tribe of Eueofzye, that 
the Afghans are Yadus,naiYsAmdM,orJtws.—Balund reeiies at 
hana.— Assigns Gujni to hU grandson Chakifo, who becomes a eonvert to 
Islam and king of Khottweat.—The Ckakiio Moghnta doscanded from 
kim.— Bedund dies.— Bis son BkttUi sneeoeds,— Changes the patronomie of 
Yadu, or Jadoo, to Bhatti.—SuoGoede<i by Mumgul Baa,— His brother 
Munsoor Rao and eons cross the Gar ah and take possession of the Lakhi 
Jungle.— Degradation (f the sons <f MongsU Rao.— They lose thmr raak 
as Rajpoots.— Their offspring etgled Abhorias and Juts.— Tribe rf Teh, 

— The eapUal ^ TaseiUs discovered.— Mungul Rao arrives in ike Indian 
desert,— Its tribes. — His son, Mvjum Rao, marries a princess of Amerhoto. 
—HU son Kehur. —Alliance with the Deora of Jkahre. — The foundation of 
ThanoU laid — Kehur suceeods, — Thanote attacked hy the Baraka trihe,— 
Tkanote completed 8, 181,— Peace with the Barakas,— Reflections. 
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HISTORY OF RAJASTHaH. 


Jessulmeoir u tbe modern name of a trad 
of country comprehended according to 
ancient geography, in JWarootthalif the 
deeert of India. It ie termed Ifer in tbe 
traditional nomenclature of this region, 
from being a rocky ( mer ) oaaii in tbe heart 
of the aaady desert, interesting both from 
ita phyeical features, end its position as tbe 
ultima TkuU of independent Hindnism. 
Yet, however entitled to regard from ita 
local peculiarities or it products, the history 
of tbe tribe which inliabita it presents a 
still more engrossing subject for iuTeati- 
gatron. 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the 
Yadn or Jadoo race, whose power was para- 
monnt in India three thousand years ago ; 
and the prince now governing this distant 
corner or India, claims descent from those 
Yadu kings who mled from the Yamuna 
to tbe ‘ world’s end,' (1) at that remote 
period. 

It were 'preposterous to expect to find, 
in the annals of tbe people so snhiect to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and unbroken series 
of historical evidence in support of this 
ancestry ; but Uicy have preserved links of 
tbe chain which indicate original affinities. 


In. tracing tbe Ysdu-Bbatti history, tww 
hypotheses sltemately present themselves 
to our minds, each of which rests npou 
plausible grounds ; the one supposing the 
Ehattia to be of Seythio, tbs othar of Hindu 
origin. Ibis insoagruity may be neunciled 
by pmnming the oomixturo of tbe two 
primitive races ; by enlarging our views, 
and eontcmplatiag tbe harrier, which i« 
remote ages separated Scythia and India, 
as ideal ; and admitting that the various 
cnromuuities, from the Caspien to the 
Ganges, were members of one grand family, 
having a common language and common 
faith, (S) in that ancient central empire 
whose existence has been contended f<>r 
end denied by tbe Seat names in science ; (3) 
the Bharatversba of tbe Hindus, the Indo 
Scythie empire of king BWat, eon of 
Budbo, the ancestor of the YudihBliattis, 
now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the 
first colooizatioD of India proper by the 
Rajcula, or royal tribes. It appears to 
have possessed an indigenous population 
prior to tbe raoes of Surya, or Indu, though 
the genealogies which give the origin of 
; these degarded races Cabas,(4) Bhils, Meras, 


(1) tfeggHf Csoaf, the point of land beyond Dwarica, the last strong^boU of the 
Yadus when their power was extinguished. 

(2) Menu says : “ The following races of Cthatriyat, by their omission of holy rites, 
and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually souk among men to the lowest of the fourth 
class ( i. e. Su4ra) ; Paundraeag, Odra» and Dravirag ; Cambdjat ; Yaearuu and Sacag 
JParadfU, Fahlavof, China*, Ciratag, and CAataf.—Art. 43-44 chap. z. p 340. 

It is a great mistake to suppose the Bsctrian Greeks are these Vavsnas, who are do- 
cended from Yavan, fifth son of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nahus, though tlio 
lonians may be of this nee. The 8actu arc the Sara, the races of Central Asia, (the Sacha 
Bajpoot); the Pahlavat, the ancient Persians, or Gusbrea j the Chinat, the inhabitants of 
China ; and tbe^ Cha*a», inhabitants of the great snowy mountains {Jkhd) whence Khxt- 
cha*a (the Catia monte* of Ptolemy corrupted to Caueatv*. 

(3^ The illnstriotm Cuvier questions the existence of an aneient oentral kingdom, 
bwanae in Moise, oi Horner^ ne noua parlait d’un grand empire dans Is Haute— Asie."— 
(^coars sur to Bevolutioni de la Suifaee du Globe, p. 206.)— Who. then, were “ theuone 
of logarmab (mentioned by Eaekiel ) who conquer eo and long held BgyptP 

+ 1 .- is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in tbe days of Crishna, aa 

the savage luhabitonts of ^uraahtra. When tbe forester Bhil, who mortally wounded 
Ctisnna, a 08 exprcsaing hia contrition for the unintentional act, ho was forgiven, with 
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III I 'lli'lWi<>«'»ii 

€h>Mi(il» fto. MMMtt that they wen ill from | 
tike same stem, and that tbeie poHtical da- 
bueaMat was the *£Ctct of moral cansei. 
Bat ea their if no proof of thia, we mnat 
attrB>ate the Bkble to the deaire of the 
Brahmin arobadogist to accoont for the 
origin of all tfaiaga Modern enqnriea into 
theae matteia hare been cramped by an 
erroneoos and oontracted view of the power 
of thia anoient people^ and the direction of 
that power. It IiM been atenmed that the 
prejadioea originating in Hooaiem oonqoeat, 
which prevented the Hindu chieftain from 
croaeiog the forbidden watera of the attoc, 
and atill more from "going down to the 
aea in ehipa had alwayi exiated. Bot were 
it not far more difficult to part with 
erroneoua impreeeions than to receive new 
and oorreot veiwa, it would be apparent 
that the firat of theae reetriotiona is of 
very recent origin, and on the other 
hand, that the Hiodoa of remote agea 
poBBoaaod great naval power, by which 


eomnnuiieation mMt have been mdlota^ed 
with ttie OoStta of Afrioa, (1) Aradrfat 
and Poraia, aa welt aa the Aoitndian Arclii-' 
pelago. (9) It ia ridienlooa^ with all tbo 
knowledge nowinonr poesearion, to osp^ 
poae that the Hindns alaraya ooafined tfaoih* 
eelvae within their gigantic banian,' the 
limits of modom Indfak Th« ooaouqtmphy 
of tbo Poonraa,' topeifeet and pnerile aa 
it ii^ and aotne of fho loxta et Mono, afford 
abnndant evideoos of an intimate inter- 
course between the eonntriea from 
the Oxns to the Chugea ; and even 
in their allegoriei, wo trace fresh 
Btraams of knowledge lowing into India 
from that central region, atigmatixed in 
latter days aa the land of the Barbaiian 
(JfleccAa). Henn corroborates the Poorant, 
from which we infer the fact, that in distant 
agaa one nniform faith extended from 
Saeadwipa, the eontinont of tha Sacca^ to 
the Qangea. (8) Them obaervationa it is 
neeeaaaiy to premlae before wo attempt, 


the remark, that it was only Tetribntive jnetioe, aa " in a formiw birth,” as the godlike 
Rama, Criahna had slain him Thus Rama apt^rs as the subjugator and eiviiiser of 
these indigenous tribes, of whom the Cabas are described aa plundering Criahna's family 
after his deoeaaa. 

(1) Whence the Hindu names of towns at the oatnaries of the Gambia and Senegal 
rivers, the Tsmbaconda and other eoudat, already mentioned p 

(2) Hr. Hareden, at an early period of hie reMarchm into Hindu Hteratnre, aharvo 
the merit of diaoovering with Sir W, Jones, that the Malayan language, dieeeminated 
throughout the Archipelago, and extending from Madagaaosr to Eaater lalnnd, a space of 
SOO decs, of longitude, ia indebted to the Sansorit for a eoniiderable nnmbar of its terms, 
and that the intercourse which effected this was many centuries previons to their con- 
version to the Mahomedan religion. He is inclined to thiuk that the point of communicn- 
tion wae from Guaerat. The legend! of these islanden also abound with sllnsiona to tbo 
Mahabhitrat and JZamayano. iSce Asiatic. Bee. vol. iv. p 8S6, Second Edition. 

Since Mr. M. wrote, the revelation of tlio arobitectnral antiquities in theae islee^ 
consequent to British conquests, astabliahea the fact that they were enloniaed by the 
Buryas, wboao mythological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifioea and main- 
tained in their writings. Nor should we dosMr that similar ditooveries may yet disclose 
the link which of yore'conneeted India with &ypt, and to which Ceylon was bat the first 
ateppiiig-stono. That Rama poeseaaod groat uav^ means ia beyond douht, inherited from his 
ancestor Sagara 'the aea-king,’ twenty gaueratione before the hero of Lanka, which phu e I 
have long imagined to be Ethiopia ; whence ancient writers assert Bgjpt to have bad her 
inatitutiona, and that the Ethiopians were of Imlian origin. Cuvier, quoting Syiiec.-lla8, 
even aaaigus the reign of Amenophia aa the epoch of the colouia-itioa of Ethiopia from 
Indi'i.— Page 180 of his 'PUootiM,’ Ac. 

(3) The coimography of the Agni Poonn divides ihe world then known to the 
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hyfcllowiiie the tide of Yeda migi«tioti i 
Hnrtn g the of thirty eentariee, to | 

trace theio Iron Indraprastha, Sarepora, 
Idtthaie, Pryaga* Oirairicar J'udoo«ce>dasg 
(the mooataioi of Jod), Beheta, Gujni, 
in Zalmliathan } ud again refloent iato 
Indiai at Salbaba&a of Salpma in the 
Panjabi Tonoota. Derawelt Lodom in the 
doMfti and hnalty deaaotaneer, fonnded in 
S. UlSiorA.D. 1116. 

Having eleevbene daeoanted at length 
on the early hiatory of the Padue, (1) we 
may refer thooe who are likely to take on 
iotereat in thia dioeuaaion to that paper, and 
prooeed at once to glean what weoan from 
the native aanala before na, from the death 
of their leader, HertOriahtta, to the diaper* 
eion of the Tadua front India. The hare fact 


I of tbeir migration altogether ent of India 
proper, provea that the original iotareenne, 
whioh oondnoted Budha, patnareh o# 
theYadn noe, into lading (where he 
eapouaed Ella, a priuoeaa ei the Sniya race, 
and bp whom hie iatae waa nnltiplted), 
waa not forgotten, though EAy ganerationa 
bad elapeed from the patrianikal Bodha to 
Heii— to whom and the chomiele we return. 

“ Pryag (S) ia the oradla of the Yedna 
who are Sfnuvanta ( of the Inner race ). 
Thenoe Mathnm founded by Pmrurwa 
WBtainad for agee the eeat of power. The 
name of Jadoo ( Yodu ), of whom there 
were fifty eix ttibee, (4) became fomoua in 
the world, and of thia race was the mighty 
Heri-Crichna, who founded Dwarioa." 

The grand international oonfltoto 


Hindua into aeven Jhetpiu.oi continenta : one of these it ** Saeardwipa, whole inhabitanta, 
deioended from Bnpha, are termed Saoeewam (i. e. Sam-lordi).'' Hu ( Bupha'a ) ofFspring 
«r deacendanta were Julnd, Saokmar, Maniohuk, Roonim, Ootnrea, Darbeeka, Drooma, each 
of whom gave bia name to a hhmd, or diviaion (ge. Sookmarkhsndf ) The chief rangea 
of mountaina Wem Juldua, Baivat, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Bim, and Keiari. “ There were 
•wen grand rivere, vis. Mug, Mugud, Arvema. &o. The inhabitanta worahip the ann." 

Slight W tfaia information ii, we muat believe that thia Saeadwipa or Saeatai, ia the 
Scythia of the ancienta ; and the Saoeawara (the Sacna of Menu), the Sacw eo well known 
to western history, the progeniterB of the Farthiana whose first (ad) king was Arsoce. 
The ten-worahip indkatea the adorer of Midwas, the Mitra or Sniya of the Hindu ; tlie 
ALrvema seoalls the Areme im|died to the Jaxertes ; while Julnd, the proper name of the 
eon of the firat king of Secaawipa, appears tu be the Juldng of the Tatar historian Abul* 
gasi, who naee the same term as does the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains, 
v^ence thia indentity between Pooranic end Tatar coamography P 

** A ^ief of tlie twice-born tribe («. «. Brabmina ) was brought by Viahso’s eagle fWmi 
Saoadwipe, and thni bare Saeadwipa Brahmioa became known in Jambudwipa” (Tndia). 
—Mr. Gokbmoke on India CfiaMee^ Aetatic. Bee. vnl. y. p, M. And Menu laye that n 
waa only esa their cearing to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, Hiat the inhebi- 
tantaef Bieee remote we^m region became ‘ ifl$trha, or barbarians '• testimonies whioh 
matt be hdd oondutive of perfect interoouree and reciprocity of eentiment between Hie 
Mtiena t)£ Central Asiaond India at periods the most remote. 

(1) Fide " SaSsT on the Hindu and Theban Hereulea,'’ Traniaetaon of the Boyal 
Aaiatie Sooiety, voL ui. 

(fi) T%e Biagrat says, *' Budla (a wise man— « petrinndi) eame to Bbaratkh«i{id to 

E rform i^itentiu ritee, and expooaed £Ua, by whom he had Pmrurwa ( founder of 
aihnra^ who bad aix ai^ pit, Ayu, who carried on the iuanar ( lodu ) races in India. 
Ifow ibis Ayn ia likewiee the ntriarch of the Tatars, and in Htat language signifies 
the moon, a male divinity boHi with Tatan and Bajpeota. Throoghont Uieie are traces 
of m onginaljdeutity, which justifies the application of the term IndO'Scythio to the 
Yadu race — Vtie Genealogical table, ToL 1. 

ia the modem Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and Qungea, 
the cajpital of (he Prasii of Megasthenea, 

(4) This ia alternately c^od CiapuH CuUt and Cbapum Cron, “fifty-six tribes,” 
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«mon{[8t thtt Fadu tribaa,** al 

Canifchetn, and snbaaqnantly at DwaHoa, 
are aaffioiently known to the reader of Hfadu 
history, and may he refemd to elaewhere.(l) 
Tbaae erents are oompnted to hare happen- 
ed about 1100 yaaia beftrra Chiret. On the 
diaperaiontd tbeaeneaa many abandoned 
India, and amongat these, two of the many 
aona of Griahna, Tfaia daifiad leader, ‘of the 
Yadna had eight wlvea, and the ofiapring of 
the firat and aeventh, by a aiogular fate, 
now oeonpy what 'may ba termed the oat- 
poata of Bindaiam. (8) 

Bookman! waa the eentor of theae wives; 
and the eldeat of her aona waa Pridenn who 
was married to a prtneeaa of Bidurba ; ahe 
bore him two aona, Annrad and Bojra, and 
from the latter the Bhattie claim deaeent. 
Bnjra had two aona, Naba and Khira, 

When the Jadooe were exterminated 
in the eonfliot at Dwarika, and her! had 
gone to heaven, Bni^a waa on hia way from ‘ 
Mathara to see hia fhther, bat had only 
marched twenty ooaa i forty wtten be 

reoieved intelligence of that event, which 
had swept away his kindred. He died 
npon the spot, when Naba wne elected king 
end returned to Mathura, but Kliira por- 
aaed hia jounwy to Dwariea. 


Ihe thirtyeiz tiita of Bajpools hithaito 
oppieaaad by the Yadna, who had tang held 
oniveraal dominfon, now determined to bn 
revenged. Naba wae compeBed to fly to 
the holy eity [I>warice3 ; he beeame ptiaoe 
I of Hainatlmli in the weab 

Yhm far from the jM< 9 «at,(nayB the 
Bfaatti throniolar), and I oa nt l ime the Me* 
tory of the Bhattia, by the Brahmin Book- 
dherma n( Mathnra. 

Naba had iaaae, Prithibahn. 

Khito had two eon, Aateja and Jod- 
bhan.OO 

Jttd-bhas waa on a pilgrimage; the 
goddeaa hoard hia vowa ; ahe awoha hbn 
froinh'maleep, and ptemiaed whaitnvar he 
desired. ’Give me land that I may mfaabit/ 
said tbs yotrth ; *Biuln ia tbeaa trilia,' replied 
the goddeaa, and disappeared. When Jnd- 
bhih awoke, and was yet pondering on the 
vision of the night, a oonfuaed noiae aaaailed 
him ; and tooking out, he diasovcrad tbai 
the pdnee of the oonntry had just died 
■mthoot vane, and they were diapating wh« 
ahonid sneeeed him. The prime mmater 
said, 'he dreamed that a descendant of 
Criahna had arrived at £ekera,' (i) and 
proposed to seek him ont and iaveet him as 
tiieir prince. Ah aaaented, and Judbhan 


and " fiity-aiz miUioiis ” of Yadna. As they were long supremo over India, this Bumber 
is not inadmiaaible. 

O Tmaactiona of the Boyal Aaiatie Society, vol. iii. VHt paper entitle^ Compsr 
risen of the Hindu and Theban Herenles.” 

(8) Jambnvati was the name of the esvenih wife, wlmae eldset son waa called Samba 
-•-Iw ol^inadpoaaeaBvmwf the tracts OB both aides ^ Indus, and fonaded the dfnd- 
Sarnma dynaaty, from whidh the vet deaoaodeA There is every probability that 

SambuB of Samln, sagari tbaepponent of Alexander, waa a dascendauit of 

Sataba,'son«fOHMa. Tbedhareja ehcoaiBlea, in ignoranoe efthe originefthie titular 
appellatioii, say that their " ancestors came from or Syria." 

Jid, Jod, Judoo, we thewarioua oiodaB of prornmnoint; Tadu in tha.AUdil<i, or 
apokea dXalaots of .the west JuA^bha*, 'the rocket of the Todu,’ would imply the know- 
ledge of gunpowder at a very remote period. 

(A) The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed in the 
Sbatti annala, la tfae most aatimwtary proof Of their sutihentioity. in the praaent day, it 
wonid he in vain to ask any native of Jessulmer the .position of the " h'lU of Jm^” «r tlM 
rite of Behans : and but for the vaki^le translation of Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr. Btskine, 
we should hare been unable to adduce the loUowiog testimony, Baber crossed the Indue 
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w« aUcM kiaf. fik beeame a {ceat 
|>iune^ liad a nomerona progeoft aad tha 
plaea of tbair abode was benveforth styled 
./iKfoe-esHfawg, 'the moantaina of Jodoo.* 
"iVitAwi-hoha ( Hhe ann of -the earth,’ ) 
son of Naba, prinoe of Vanuthali, - jaheritad 
the insignia of SH Kmhna with the regal 
nmbnlla (dUetrOvade by Tiawaoarma. He 
bad a aon Sahubal , ( ‘atrong arpi' ), who 
eipoused Gamlavati, daughter of Vijya Siog, 
Prince of Uaiws, who gare in dower 
(1) one thousand horaes of E^orasan, 
one hundred elephants, pearls, gams, and 
gold innomerable, and fire hundred hand* 
inaida, with ehariots and bedsteads of guld. 
The Pnar (Pramar) Camlarati beoame the 
chief queen and bore bar lord one aon. 

Baku, killed by a fall from his horse ^ he 
left one aon. 


Soobaku, who was pmsoued by his wife, 
a daughter of Mund Baja Ohoban of 
Ajmeer j he left a aon. 

Byh,- who reigned twelre years. He 
waa married to Soobhag Soondri, daughter 
of Baa Qmg, prinoe of .Ralwa. Haring,, 
when pregnant, dreamed jthat she wae 
deltrered of a white elephant, the astrologers, 
who ' interpreted this eg -an iiidioation of 
greatness, desired he might be named 
Qiy: (2) as he approached manhood, the 
cooo*nut came from Jud*bhan, prince of 
Poorvhde* ( the eastern ), and was accepted. 
At the same time tidings arrived that 
from the shores of the ocean, the bar- 
bariaoB (JfletcAa), who had formerly attack- 
ed Booiahtt (3), were again advancing, 
having Ferid Shah of Ehoraean at the 
head of four lakhs of horse, from whom 


on the 17th February 1610, and on the 19th, between that river and one of its great 
towna. the Behat. he reached the very tract where tlie descendant of Crishna established 
himself twenty-five oenturies before. Baber says, “ Seven kot from Behroh to the north 
there is a bill. Thia hill in the Zefer Nameh (History of Timoor), and other books, is 
ealled the Hill of Jud. At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards 
ditoovered that in this hill there were two races of men descended of the same father. One 
tribe is called Jnd, the other Jen jnheh. From old times they have been the mlers and 
lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and of the J7s and TJlueee (political divisione) between 
Kilab and Behreh. Their power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They can- 
not take from them whatever they please. They take ee their share a portion that has 
bera fixed from very reniote times. Tlie Jnd is divided into various brancbes or families, 
as well as ^ Jeujuheb. The chief man amongst them gets the name of BM,’’~Ertkine’a 
Baber, p. 8M. 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their original 
manners and custome even to Baber’s dsy. The tribe of Jenjuhehs, beyond a donbt, is 
the trite of Jubya, so celebrated in the region skirting the Sutlej, and which will be notic- 
ed hereafter. 1 presented a small work entirely relating to their histoiy, to the Royal 
Asiatic Booiety. As Baber says, they are of the esme family as the Juds, they are 
probably the deieendante of Jinj, the brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patrony- 
mic from JadoO or Jndoo to Bhatti; and thus it appears, that when the elder branch 
was driven firom Onjni they retreat^ amongst their relations of the hilla of Jud. Baber 
was quite ensmourM with the beauty of the hill of Jud, which, with its lake and valleys, 
he describes as a miniature Cashmere. — p. S56. 

(1) The Pramon were formerly the most powerful potentates of central India. 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of da^a or dower of Hindu prin- 
cesses. 

(S) Abulfasl mentions Joga os prince of Gosmien and Caahmere, who was slaia by 
Ogus Khan the Patriarch of the i'ater tribee. 

(3) In this eaily portion of the annals there u a Singlar mixture of historical facts, 
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tb« ptople fled in liumey. The Saja sent 
aeoute to obtain eeonrate intelligence, and 
matched to Hurreon to meet him ; while 
the fue eneamped two ooae from Eoonj* 
•heher^l). A btttle eoeaed, in which the 


invader wae defeated with the loie hf thirty 
thoueand men and four thonsand on tho 
part of the mndue. But the foeman 
rallied, and Baja Bijh. who agdii 
encountered him, wta wounded and' 


and it appenre that the Tadu tribee aonfound their eonnectione with the Syrian and 
Baetriau Greeks, and with the first Mooelem conquerors. Imperfect as is this notice of' 
Srjofaehn, his sou Hijh, and grandson Guj, who were thus assailed by Terid of Khnrasan 
(Bactria), and hie auxiliary, the king of Boom ( Syria ), we have a powerful allueion to 
Antiochue the Great, who two hundred and four yeare before Christ, invaded Bactria and 
India. Amongst the few fact left of this expedition is liU treaty with Sophagasenus, the 
Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for tribute in elephants. _ There are, 
even in this medley of ineideuts, grounds for imagining that Sophagasenus, is the Yadu 
prince of Gujni Whethir, out of Saobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured their 
Sophagasenui, or whether priuea Guj could have been entitled Soobhagh'Sen in eompK' 
ment to hie mother, Soubhagh-Soondri, of Mai warn ust be left for the epecnlatiTe to decide. 
It ie not unlikely that the nature of tlie tribute, eaid to have been elephants, which the 
Indian agreed to furiiiah to the Greek prince, may have originated with the name of ffoy, 
which means ‘elephant.* 

There ie at the same lime mneb tbet refers to tbe early progreae of Islam in these 
regions of central Asia. Price, in his excellent history, extracting from the KkolangutuU 
Akbar, says, “Hejunge was entrusted with the government of Khorasan, and Uboidoolah 
with Seistao, who had orders irom Hejauge, his superior, to invade Ouubul, whose prince 
was Beteil or Betpeil, whom the Author supposea either a Tatar or Hindu priuoe. Art- 
fully retiring he drew the Maiiomedan army into tbe defiles, and blocking np the rear, 
out off (heir retreat, and Obuidoolsh was oompeUed to purchase his liboratioo by the 
payment of seven hundred thousand dirhems." 

This was seventy-eighth year of the Hegira, or A.D. 697. Conjoined to what follows, 
it appears to have reference to Bith, father of Gnj. Again, 

“Obaidoollah and Abdoorehman invaded Beistan with forty thoneund men. The 
prince of Caubnl tried the eame manoeuvre, but was outwitted by the Mahomedan, who 
conquered s great part of CHiibuI and acqniroi great booty, with which he returned to 
Beistan, to tlie great displeasure of Hejaugo; and Abdoorehman entered into a confedor.ioy 
with Betpeil to attack Hejauge. and absolve Canbul from tribute, Moghairah was the 
successor of Abdoorehman in Khorasan, while his father, Mobilel. was employed beyond 
the JohooD, but died at Mem of a burning diarrhoea, beqneuthing his government to 
Yezzid.’’ 

This account of Moghairah’s (the governor of Khoraann) death, while carrying on war 
against the Hindu Betpeil of Cauhul, hue much analogy to the audden death of_ Mtmraiz, 
the foe of Bijh of Zabulishan. One thing is now proved, that princes of tho Hindu fiitli 
rules over all ihexe regions in the first ages of Islamism, and made frequent attempts, for 
centuries after, to reconquer them. Of this fact, Baber gives us a most striking instance 
in his description of Gujni, or, as he writes, Ghazni. He says,"' I have seen, in another 
history, that when the Bai of Hind bosciged Subaktegin in Quzni, ordered dead flesh and 
other impurities to be thrown iuto the foantaiii, when there instantly arose a tempest and 
faurric.ine, with rain and snow, and by this device he tirove away the enemy." Baber adds, 

‘‘ 1 made then inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me tho slightest in- 
formation recarding it,’’ p. ISO. Doubtless, when Buber conquered India, and became 
better acquainted with the Hindu warriors, be would have gut to tbe bottom <d this 
aneeedote, and have seen that the success of the riwe of Subaktegiii arose out of the 
religion of hia foes, he could not use water thns contaminated by the fiesh of the sacred 
kine. The celebri^d Balabhi was reduced by the some stratagem. 

(1) Neither of these towns appears in any man. "There is a Eoonj Beshak in ■ 
Khorasan, and a Penjher in Balk"— W. Ontlvift JStln Saukal, p. 813-£Si3. 

24 B 
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died just as prioee Guj returned 
with Heasarati, hia bride, daughter of 
Jud-bhan of the eaat. In two battlei the 
king of Eborasan wu eaDquisbod, when 
he obtained an auxiliary in the king of 
Room (Smi^atiJ, to establiah the Koran 
and the law of the prophet in infidel landa. 
While the armies of the Aanraa were thus 
preparing tlirir strength, Raja Guj called 
a council of ministera. There being no 
stronghold of importance, and it being 
impossible to stand against numbers, it 
was determined to erect a fortress amidst 
the monntiiiiis of the north. Having 
summoned his friends to bis aid, he sought 
council of the guardian goddess of his 
race ; who foretold that the power of the 
Hindus was to cease, but commanded him 
to erect a fort and call it Oujni While 
it was approaching oompletion, news came 
that the kings of Room and Kliorasan were 
near at hand : 

Roomi-pat, Khorasan-pat, hae, gai, 
pakhur, pat, 
Chinia ttrra, ehith legi ; loona 
Jud-put Rat 

“ The stick wounded the drum of the 
Jadoo prince ; the army wos formed, gifts 
were distributed, and the astrologers were 
eommanded sto assign such a moment for 
marching as might secure the victory. 

“ Thursday ( Vrithpatwar ) the 13th of 
Magb, the eulightened half of the moon, 
when one ghnrri of the day had fled, was 
the auspicious hour ; and the drum of 
departure sounded. That day be marched 
eight coss, and encamped at Doolapoor. 
The combined kings advanced, but in the 
night tlie Bhah of Khorsaan died of 
indigestion. When it was reported to the 


king of Room (Shah Svicuuder Boomi) that 
Shah Uamrals was dead, he beeanw 
alarmed and said, * while we mortals 4tave 
grand achemes in band, be above has other 
views for na* Still his army advanced 
like waves of the ooesn ; caparisons and 
chains clank on the backs of elephants, 
while instmments of war resmind through 
the host. Elephants movs like walking 
mountains : the sky is black with clunds of 
dnst : bright helms reflect the rays of the 
son. Four coss (eight miles) separated 
the hostile armies. Raja Guj »nd his chief* 
tains performed their ablutions, and 
keeping the Joginit fS) in their rear, 
advanced to the combat. Eich host 
rushed on like famished tigers ; the 
earth trembled ; the heavens were overcast ; 
nor was aught visible in the gloom but 
the radiant helm. War-bells resound ; 
horses ueigb; masaes of men advance on 
each other, like the dark rolling otoudb 
of Bhadoon. Hissing apeeda the feathered 
dart ; the lion-roar of the warriors ia 
re echoed ; the edge of the sword deluges 
the ground with blood ; on both sides the 
blows resound on the crackling bones. 
Heie was Jud-Rne, there the Khans and 
Ameers, as if Time had encountered his 
fellow. Mighty warriors strew the earth; 
heroes full in the cause of their lords. The 
army of the Shah flail ; he left tweuty-five 
thousand souls entangled in the net of 
destruction; he abandoned elephants and 
horses, and even hie throne. Seven thou- 
sand Hindus lay dead on the field. The 
drum of victory resounded, and the Jadoou 
returned triumphant to bis capital. 

“On Sunday, the 8rd of Byaak, the 
spring season (Fatant), the Robini Nakha- 



(2) The nnclean spirits of Rajpoots martial mythology, who feed on the slain. 
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trA, and SantTiat Dberma^aja (Yudiththira) 
8008 (1), seated on the throne of O'tjni, be 
maintained the Jadoon raeei With this 
eiotory Us power heoame firm: he ooo> 
qnered all the coniitries to the west, and 
sent an aniliaseador to Oiahmere to eail 
ite prittoe Kandrnphel (3) to hie preeonoe, 
But the prince refused the eummone: he 
said the world would scoff at him if he 
attended the stirrup of another without 
being first worsted in fight. Baja Qiij 
invaded Casiimere, an<I married the daugiiter 
of its prince, by whom he had a son, called 
S.ilbalian. 

" When this child had attained the age 
of twelve, tidings of another invasion came 
from Khonuin. Baja Ouj shot himaeif up 
for tliree entire days in tlie temple of 
Culadovi (3) : on the fourth dny the goiideas 
appeared and revealed to him his destiny ; 
that Gujni would pass from hie hands, but 
that his posterity would rodnherit it, not ae 
Hindus but as Mooslems ; and directed 
liim to send his son Salbahsn amongst the 
Bjpdus of the east there to erect a city to 
be named after him. She said that he 
would have fifteen sons, whose issue would 
ainlliply; 'that he ( Raja Ouj ) would fall 
in the defence of Qnjni, but would gaio a 
glorious reward hereafter.’ 

“ Haring heard bis fate revealed, Baja 


CfnJ convened his family snd Icin, on 
pretence of a pilgrimage to Jwida'CrtoekU (4), 
cause them to depurt^ wiUi prinee Solbaban*. 
fur the east 

“ Soou after tlie fo« approached within 
fivn cose i>f Gnjni. Leaving therein his 
unele Beydeo for ite defence. Baja Gnj: 
marched to meet him. The king of Ehorasan 
divided his army into five diviaions ; the Baja 
formed hia into tkreo : a desperate oonfiiofe 
ensuefi, in which both the king and the Baya 
ware ela'n The battle lasted five puiarM (5), 
and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty* 
thousand Hindus strewei the field. The 
king’s son invested Gnjni ; for thirty days 
it was defended by Seydoo, when be 
performed the Saia, end nine thousand 
valiant men gave np their livee. 

“ WIken tidings of this fatal were eon* 
veyed to Sdibnhan, f»r twelve days the 
ground became bis bed (6). He at length 
reached the Pnnjah, where be fixed on a 
spot with abundance of water, and having 
oollected this clanemen arouud him, be laid 
the fonndation of a city which be named 
after himself, Salbabanpur. The eurrounding 
Bbomiae attended, and acknowledged hia 
supremacy. Seventy-two years of tlie sra 
of Vicrama had elapsed when S<iibahanpur 
was founded, upon Sunday, the 8tii of 
Uie month of Bhadoou (7). 


(li This date is circumstantial and might be fixed or disproved by caicnlation ; if 
the heterogeneouH mixture of such widely separated incidents as those in Syro-Macedoiaa 
and Mahomednn History did not deter us fr«m the attempt. 

(2) No such name appears in Wilson’s Siff Tarinjini, 

(3) Tutelary goddess, or “ of the race (ewfo).” 

(4) Tliis volcano is a well-known place of pilgrimage in the Sewaluk mountains. 

(6) A pahsr is one*fourth of the day. 

(0) In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of mattm, or mourning. 

(7) Here is another circnmstnntisl date, S. 72, or A O. 16. for the fonndation of 
Sslbahua in the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince from Oujni. Of its exact position we 
have no means of judging, but it could not nave been remote from Lahore. ^ It may bo 
deemed a fortunate ottincidonce iimt I slioiild discover that anoieut iuscription Of this 
capital, btyltd tvipvor guverutd by a Gete ot Jit in the fourth century ; which snggeile 
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' "Ballmbaa canqoered the wboto region 
«f tl» Pmjtlk He had fifteen eone, who 
nil beoMtie BiQits : efs. Bnland, ItasalM, 
DbnrmnDgud, Vaoba, Boopo, Sundnr, Lekh, 
dusknrn, Kaimo, Maiit, Neepak, Qangeou, 
(Tageon; all Jof whom, by the atrength of 
fheiroarn ansi, eetabliahed thenselvea in 
tudepesdettoe. 

"The coei»>not from Baja Jeipal Tenr 
waa sent from Delhi and aeceptad (1). 
Baland proceed to Delhi, wlioae 'prince 
advaaoed to meet him. On hia retnm with 
bis bride, fialbahan determined to redeem 
Gujoi from the foe and arengo hia father'a 
death. He eroaeed the Attok to encoanter 
Jellal, vbo advaiioed at the head of twenty 
thonaand men. Crowned with rictory 
he regained poaaeaaion of Qnjui, where he 
left Balnnd, and retnrned to hie oapital 
in the Pnnjab : he aoon after died, haring 
ruled thii'ty<three years and nine inonibe. 

"Bainnd ancoeeded. Hie brothere had 
now eatabliahed tbemaelrca in ail the 
monntainosa traeta of the Pnojah, Bat 
the Toorkt (2) began rapidly to increase. 


aod to sabjngato all beneath ' their away, 
and the Itmda aroond Onjni were again ftt 
petaoB all tha dataile of his goremmont. Bo 
bad aeren aona : Bhatti, Bnnpati, Knllnr, 
Jtuj (9), Surmor, Kiyureuba, Maugreo, 
The second eon ffimpati, (». A lord of tho 
earth ) bad a ion, Cbakito. firom whuu 
ia descended the Obakito (Oka^itai} 
tribe (4), 

"Chakito bad eight aona, tn«. Deoai, 
Bharoo. Kliemkhan, Nnbttr, Jeipal, (6) 
Dbarai, Beejli-Kban, Shah Bauunuud. 

“ Balund, who resided at Salbahanpur, 
left Onjni to the charge of his grandson 
Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian 
( mieteia ) increased, he not only entertain* 
ed troops of that race, bat all hia nobleo 
were of the same body. They offered, if 
he would qnit the religion of bis lathers, to 
make him master of Balieh Bokhara, where 
dwelt the Oosbek race, whose king had no 
offspring bntone daughter, Ohakito nwatied 
her, and became king of Balidi Bokhara, 
and lord of twenty-eight thonaand hone. 
Between Balick Bi>kbara nma a mig ^7 


the idea ^whicb many facts tend to prere), whether these Yadus j(whose illegitimate issue, 
as will appear in the sequel, are called Juts) may not be the Yuti or Oetes from Central 
Asia. Tlie coincidence of the date of Sslbanan-Yadu with that of the l^ca Baliyahao, the 
Tak, will not fail to strike the enquirer into Hindu antiquities : and it is not the least 
curious circumstance that these Yadns, or Ynti, duplaced the Takshoe, or Tak, from this 
region, as will appear immediately. 

(1) At every page of those annals, it is eyidsut that they have been transcribed by 
some igneramna, who has jumbled together eyoota of ancient and modern date. The 
prince of Delhi miabt have b^en Jeipal, but if wo are to place any faith in the chronology 
of the Tuar race, no prince of this family could be eynchronoua with the Yadu Salbahan. 
1 am inclined to think that the emigration of Salbaban’a ancestors from Oqjni was at a 
much later period than S. 72, as 1 shall note os we proceed. 

(2) ZWh is the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, the Turthka of the Foorana*. 

(3) Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the Jenjuheh by Baber, and 
who dwelt with the Juds ia tiie hills ol Jud, the Juddoo-oa-dong of the Bbntti 

(4) However rurious this assertion, of the Chagitais beinir desoended from the 
Yadaa, tt ought not to surprise us ; I rraeat, that all these tribes, whether termed indo- 
Scytfaic or Tater, prior to lulomism, proiessed a faith which may be termed Bindoism. 

. . period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, and 

H 18 atatwl that the eons of Guj were to bo pro8elyte^ it is by no means improbable that 
tbis IS Jeypal, the mndul pnuce'of Khwaresm. — See Price's Mshomedan History. 
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rirer, wid OhaUto vM king «f all from tho 
gate of EalichtAun to ibe faoe of Hitt* 
dttsthaa t and from bim ie descended the 
tribe ef Ohakito Hognla. (1) 

“ Kullur* third eon ef Batumi, bad eight 
Bona, erbose desoeodanta are designated 
Eullur (3). Their namee were, Seodaa, 
Baiedna, Aaao, Crietna, 0amoh, Qango, Jeaso, 
Bhago ; almost adl of whom became MooauN 
mans. They are a nnmerona race, inhabit- 
ing the monntainnua oountriee west of the 
idTer, (3) and notorious robbers. 

“ Jinj, the fonrth son, had seven sons | 
Champo, Ookul ; Mehra], Huneo, Bhadon, 
Baaso, Jnggn, all whose issue bore the name 
of Jinj; (4) and in like maniisr did the 
Other aona became the patriarchs of tribes 
“ Bhatti sueoeeded his father Baiuiid. 
He eonquered fourteen prinoee, and a Ided 


their fiwtohes to Ms own. Among his 
effects, be reckoned twont]r>f!i>ar thousand 
mules (B) laden with treasure I sixty 
thousand bone, and innnmerable foot As 
soon as he mounted the gadi, he assembled 
all hia forcsa at Lahore preparatory to the 
iMka^dout destined against Bfaearbban 
fifaagel, lord of Kanekpnr. Beerbhan fell 
in the battle which eoeucd, at the head of 
forty tboneand men. 

“ Bhatti had two aona, Mungnl Bao and 
Muaoor Buo. .With Bhatti, the patronymio 
was changed, and the tribe theneefortb was 
distinguiahed by his name. 

“ hfnngni Bao ancoeeded, bnt bis fortune 
was not equal to that of bis fitthara. 
Dhoondi, king of Ghisni, with n mighty 
force, invaded Lahore ; ( 6 ) nor did 
Mnngul Bao oppose him, bet with his 


(1) This ia a moat important admission of the proselytiam of the aneient Indo*8c^hio 
Yadu ninces to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reneonabJe donbt of it, TemU'. 
gin, better known by Lis nomme de guerre, Jungerz, the father of Chagitai, aeonrding to 
the Mahomedan historians, is tremed an infidel, and so was Taeatk, the &ther of Mahomed 
of Khwarezm : the one was of the Qetic or Yuti race ; the other, as bis name diaclosea, of 
tile Tak or Takshao, the two grand races of oentral Asia. — The insertion of this pedium in 
this place completely vitiates chronology : yet for what purpose it could have been inter* 
polated, if not founded on some faot, we cannot eurmiae. 

<2) We can, by roeane of the valuable tranaUtion of the Commentariea of Baber, 
trace many of these tribes. 

(3) It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund eataMiehed them* 
eelrea in the nriountainous imrts of the Punjab, and that hie eons inherited tbnae West of 
the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose suppoaed genealogy from the Jewe baa 
excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regions conquered by^ tba wns of 
Salbaiian are ponaibly Fadua, who, on conversion, to give more ecMst to their antiquity, 
oonvertea Yadu into iakudi, or Jew, and added the rest of the storr from the Aorcsa. 
That grand division of Afghans called the Eumfige, or ' Sons of Joseph ’ whose original 
country was Gaubnl and Gueni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as ona 
of their principal eubdivisioue : and they still occupy a position in the hilly region east of 
the Indus, conquered by the sons of Bsluod. It would be a enrioua faot could we prove 
the Afghans not Yakuait bat Yadue. 

<4) Dnubtlees the Junction of Jinj With that of Jobya, another uumerons tribe, 
formed the Jenjnbeh of Baber ; the Jobya* of the Bhatti annals, now known only by 
name, but whose history forms a volume. The tone of Jinj have left aamerona traeee— 
Jenjian on the Garah ; Jinjinialli io the desert, Ac. 

(6) Bren the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinees the 
aneient eouroe wbenoe these onnale are compiled. Bad the Yadu oolony at this period 
obtained a footing ia the desert, south of the Sntlej, the oomputation would have bMo by 
camel-loada, not by mutee. 

(S) This would almost imply that Lahore and Salhahana were one and the same 
placo, but from what follows, the interveniug distance could not have been great between 
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rklert «9n fted into th4 wildi on the 
banks of the nver. The foe then 
invested Salbahanpnr, where resided the 
family of the Baja; but Mosoor Itao 
escaped and fled to tbs LakUt J angle. (1) 
There being only ■ cnltivatiag pessentry in 
this tract, he overeams them, and became 
master of the eouatry- Hus tor B to had 
two ama, Abhe Bao and Samn Rao. The 
elder, Abhe Bao, brought the whole L^klu 
Jungle under hia control, and his issue, 
which multiplied, became ieraoss as the 
Abbt^ia BhettU. Sarun quarrelled with 
and separated from his brother, and his 
iesne descended to the rank of cnltirators, 
and are well known aa the Sanin J uta, (2) 

“ Mnugtti Bao, the son of Dhstti, and 
who abandoned his kingdom, liad six aoua ; 
Mnjom liao, Eullursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, 
Phool, Eewala, 

When Mungnl Itao fled from the king, 
hia children were societed in the houses of 


hia subjects. A Bliomia nsTaed Satidas, of 
the tribe of Tak, (3) whose anoaators had 
been rednoed from power and wealth by 
the aaoestora of the Bhatti prino", determia* 
ed to avenge himself, and inf'irmed the 
king that some of the children were O'lii- 
eealed in the honae of a banker ( taJtooeaf ). 
The king sent Tak with a party of troops, 
and sarroundad the house of Sri Ibar, who 
was carried before the king, who swore Its 
would put all his family to death if he did 
not produce the yoimg princes of Salbahana. 
Tlie alarmed banker protested be had no 
children of the Baja‘a, for that tlie infants 
who enjoyed his pr.>tection were the offs- 
pring of a Bhoomia, who ‘hud fled, on 
the invasion deeply in hia debt. But 
the king ordered him to produce 
them ; he demanded the name of their 
village, sent for the Bhomias belonging 
to it, and not only made the royal 
infants of Salbahana eat with them, but 


the two cities. There is a Sangala, euuth of Lahore, near i ho alters of Alexander, and a 
Baikote in nur modern maps. Solbahan, Salbaiianpur, nr simply Salpooro, may have been 
•rected on the ruins of K <ii)pilanasari. We may hope that rerearebes in that yet untouch- 
ed region, the Punjab, will aflbrd much to the elucidation of ancient history. 

(1) The Lakhi Jangle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of horses, 
extinct within the last twenty years. 

(2) Thus it is that the most extensive agricnltural races spread all over India, called 
Jttti or JiU, have s tradition that they are descended from the Yadu race ( qn. Yuti ;) and 
that their original country is Candahar. Such was stated to me as the origin of the Jats 
of Biana, and Bhnrtpur. Why the descendants of Samn assumed the name of Juts is 
not stated. 

(3) This incidental mention of the race of Tak, and of ita being in great considera- 
tion on the setllemrut of the Yadus in the Punjab, is very important. I have given a 
eketeh of this tribe, but since I wrote it, I have discovered the capital of the Tab, and on 
the very sp»t where 1 should have expected the eite ofTaxila, Ihe eapitnl of TazUes, tho 
friend of Alexander. In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that tlie name was not personal, 
but arose from his being the bead of the Zhl»4ac or dftma tribe, which is confirmed. It 
is to Baber, nj- rather to bis translator, that I am indebted for this discovery. In describ- 
ing the limits of Bann, Daber thus inentiuns it : “ And on the west is Oosht, which is also 
r ailed Bazar and Tak to which tho erndite translator adds, “ Tak is said long to have 
been the capital of Daman." lu Mr. Biphinstone’s map. Bazar, which Baber makes 
identical with Tak, is a few miles north of the city of A t(oe. There i» tto question that 
biith the liver and city were named after the race of Tak or Takshac. the Nagas, Nag- 
vaneh or ‘enate rare,' who spread over India. Indeed, I would assume, that the name of 
Omphi^ which young Taxiica had on his father's death, is Ojihit, the Greek version of 
Tak. the ‘ serpent.’ The Taks appear to have been established in the same regions at the 
earliest period. The Muhabharat describes the wars between Janmejaya and IbeTakshacs, 
to revenge on their king the death of his lather Parikhit, emperor of Indraprastha, or 
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marry their daaghlam. Tlie banker had no 
altenwtiTe to aare their Itree but to oonaent : 
theyvere bronj^ht forth in the peaeant’a 
garb, ate with the hnshandmen ( JuU ), and 
were married to their dnnghtera. Tims 
the offspring of KuIIur-rai became the Kul- 
lorea ; those of Moondraj and Beoraj, the 
Moonda and Seora Jats ; white the younger 
boys, Phool and Eesrala, wlio were pa«8<‘d 
off as a barber ( nar ),and a potter ^ikomar), 
fell into tikat cliiss. 

“ Mnngnl Rao, who found shelter in the 
wilds of the Garab, crossed that stream and 
sabjngnted a new territory. At this paiio-J, 
the tribe of Baraha (1) inhabited the banks 
of the river ; beyond them were the Boota 
Bajpoots of Dootaban. ('2) In Poogui dwelt 
Pramnra ; (ti) in Dhat the Soda (4) nice : 
and the Lodra (5) Rajpoots in Lodorva. 
Here Mungul Bao found eecurity, and with 


the sanction of the Soda prince, he fixed his 
future abode in the centre of the lands of 
the Lodras, the Barahas^ and the Sodas. 
On the death of Hangul Bno, l>e was sue* 
needed by 

“ Hnjnm Boo, who eacaped from Salba* 
hanpnr with hie father. He waa recognised 
by all the neighbouring princea, who sent 
the naual preaente on his sooeseion, and the 
Soda prince of Amerkote made an offer of 
hie danghter in marriage, which was 
accepted, and the nnptials, were solemnized 
at Amerkote. He had three soiu, Kehar, 
Moolraj, (6) and Gogli. 

“ Kebur became renowned for hia ex* 
ploita. Hearing of a caravan ( hajila ) of 
five hundred hones going from Arore (7) 
to Mooltan, he pursued them with a cboeen 
band disguised as camehmerchaots, and 
came np with his prey across the Pan jnud,(8) 


(1) The names of these Bajooot races, several of which are now blotted from the 
page of exieteooe, prove the fidelity of the original mannacript. The Banthoe are nuw 
Mahomedans. 

(2) The Boota is amongst the extinct tribea. 

(3) Poogul Croin the most remote times has been inhabited by the Pramar race. It is 
one of the No-Koti Maroo-ca. the nine castle* of the desert. 

(4) The 8o<la8 of Amorxnte have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, and 
are in all probability the Sogdi of Alexand»r. 

(o) Lodorva will be described hereafter. 

(6) Moolraj bad three eons, Kajptil, Lohwa, and CiiOubar. The elder eon bad two 
sons, lianiio and Qeegoh ; the fiist of whom bod five sons, Dliookur, Pobor, Bood, Koolru, 
Jey pa), all of whom had issue, and become head of clans, The descendants of Geegoh 
bore the name of Khengnr (qu. chiefs of Girnar). The annals of all these states abound 
with similai minute genemogioal details, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest impor> 
tsiice in enabling them to trace the affinities of faiiiilies, hut which it is imparative to 
omit, as they poesess no iiitoreat for the European reader. I have extracted the uatiiee of 
the issue of Moolraj to shew this. The Khengars were famed in the peninsula of Sourash- 
tra-^ius of them ruled in Joonagnr Qimar ; and but for this incidental relation, their 
origin inuet have ever remained oonoeuled from the.archmolngist, as the race has long 
been extinct. On some fuiuie day I hope to present a aketoh of &iengar’s palace, on the 
aacred mount Girnar, to the public. 

(7 ) The reiiiaine of this ones famous town, the ancient capital of the upper valley of 
the Indus, 1 had tiie happiness to discover by means of one of my parties, in 1811. It is 
the Alore of Abulfazil, the capital of Baja Sehris, whose kingdom extended north to 
Cashmere, and south to<the ocean ; and the Atvur of D’Anville, who, on the authority of 
l&hn Binuknl, Mys ** Azonriif Mt prcsqnc comparable a tnnltan povr la grandevr" He 
adds, that Aziri places it “2ren<spara«aagfM mansora.” If Mausora is the ancient 
Bekher ( capitnl of the Sogdi) we should read thfve instead of thirty. 

(8) Punjnud is the name whieh the Indus bears immediately below the point of 
confluence of the five streams (per^'-noda). Tke mere mention of such terms es the 
putynni, and the ancient Arore, etumps these nauala with authenticity, however they may 
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iriwre bs afetkoked and esptarod 4t, end 
retflroed to his nbode. By oiub oxplcita bs 
beeamt known, and th< eooo>nnt ( narjU ) 
WM sent to ItnjniD Bno, nnd bin two elder 
8oni,by Allanni Boom, of Jbalore. 1%e 
nnptialn were «elet>mted with ((rent iplen* 
dour, end on their rettirn, Kebor laid the 
fonndntion of n eentl*, wbieb be named 
Tunnote in honnnr of Tnnno*deei. Ere It 
was completed, Beo Mujant died. 

"Rebar snoeeeded. On his aeeestion, 
Tonnote wm attacked by Jeerit, chief of 
the B«rabae(l), beoanse it was erected on 
the bontidn of bi« tribe | but Uoolraj defend- 
ed it^ and the Barahaa were compelled to 
retire. 

"On Mnnaolwar (ToeedayX the fall- 
moon of Magb, B. 787(S) ( A. D. 781 ), the 
fertraae of Tunnote was completed, and the 
temple erected to Tnnno-Uata. Shortly 
after a ttaaty of peace was formed with the 
Barafaes, which wm condoded by the 
nnptiala of their chief with the daughter of 
ICoolraj.” 

Haring thus furly fixed the Yadn 
Ehatti chieftain in the land of Manica, it 
seems a proper point at which to clone 
this initiatory chapter with eome observa- 
tions on tlm diversified history of thin 
tribs^ crowded into so small a compass; 


ihongb the notes of eaplanatien, anb* 
joined as we prooeeded, wilt render fewer 
remarks requisite, tinea with their help 
the ree|^r may draw hie own oonolnaiooe 
as to the value of this portion of the Bhattl 
nnnnls, which may be divided into fonr 
dietinet epochi : 

let That of Hard, the ancestor of the 
Yadn race. 

Bud Their expnision, or the volontary 
abandonment of India by his children, with 
their rel.ition of the Hericnla and Banda 
races, for the conntrlM west of the Indns ; 
their eettlements in bfamethali : the found- 
ing of Ottjni, and combata with the Unge 
of Boom and Ehomsan. 

3rd. Tbeir expuleion from Zabuliathan, 
nnlonization of the Punjab, and creation of 
the new capital of Salbahanpnr. 

dtb. Tbeir expnleion from the Punjab, 
and settlement in Her, the rocky oasis of 
Hatoo, to the ereetion of Tunnote. 

It is the more nnneceeeary to enter into 
greater details on tbree ontlinee of the 
early Yadn history, since the subject has 
been in part treated elsewhere(3). A mnlti- 
plieity of scattered facts and geographical 
distinctione, fully warranto onr neaent to 
the general truth of these records, which 
prove that the Yadn race bad dominion in 


be deformed by the interpolnlione and anachronisms of xgoomnt copyists. Of Arore, or 
^ Pnnjiiud, excepting the regular eatid*, or messengers, perhaps not on individual 
bring in Jessulmeer oould now speak. 

(1) This shews that the Bsrnha tribe wss of the same faith with the Todn-Bhatti ; 
in fact '' the star of lalun ” did not shine in these regions for some time after, although 
Omar, in the first century, hsd established n colony of the faithful at Behher, afterwards 
Uansoonu The Barahaa are mentioned by Pottiger in his travels in Baloohiston. 

(2) There are but six descents mven from Balbahao, the leader of the Yadu colony 

from Zebiilisthui into the Pnnjsb. and Kehnr, the founder id their firs^ settlement in the 
denert of India. The period of the first is 81 73 of the other S. 8^. '' Either names are 
wnotiiig, or the period of aalbahan is erroneous. Rebur’s period, vts. S- 787, appears a 
landmark, and is borne out by numerous subsequent most vnluable synehrouisnis. Were 
w» to admit one hundred yearn to have elapsed between Salbsbsn and Rebur, it would 
make the period of expulsion from Zabulistban about S. 887, which is just sbont the era 
of Mahomed. ' 

. . “®®s»y on the Hindu and Theban Herenles,” TrasMotione of the Boyul 

Asiatic Soc iety, vol. iii, 
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VMitml Asia, and were aaain, at Islamiam 
advancedj.iepelled upon India. The obaeore 
le|g;end of their enoonilters w4Ji the allied 
Syrian and Buot.rian kinga 'ifould ‘hare 
seemed altogether illusory, did not evidence 
exist that Antiocfans the Qreat was slain 
in these very regions by an Indo* Scythian 
{trinee, called l>y Uie Oreek writers Sopha> 
gaaenaa: a nainjg in all pmbabilHy 
ponnded front Soobaliu and his (crandson 
Gvj i who might have nsed the common 
affix of tena ), the Yadu princea of Oujni, 
who are botli atated to have had eonflicis 
with tile Dactrien .( Khorassn ) kings* 
Seestan .( tlm region of eoM, * tee') and 
both sides of the valley, were oecnpied in 
the earliest periods by another branch of 
the Yadus ; for the Sind*Samma dynasty 
was descended from Samba (which like 
Yadtt 'became a patronymic ) — of which the 
Greeks made SamJbtu — and one of whose 
descendants opposed Alexander in Jhts 
progress down tlie Indus, ^fae espitfd of 
this dynocCy was Siiinma-ea~jtate, Samana- 
gari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and 
which was corrupted into Jfinaffarit by I 
the Greeks. 


It is an ibterestiog hypothesis, that 
wonid make the Cbagitais desoeodaute of 
the ysdus (I), In like nionaor; B^ps^ the 
anoef tor of the Banns of Upwar, ampdoned 
centrsl India after establishing his line in 
I Cheetore, and retired to Khonaan. All 
this proves that Hinduism prevailed in 
these distant cegioas, and that the inters 
course was nurestrioted between Qentral 
Asia end Ipdia. We have undiscovered 
I fields of inquiry in Trsnsoxiana, and in the 
still mors acceesible region of tiie Punjab, 
where much exists to reward the archeeu* 
legist : Solbahanpur, Rampilnsgari, Beiiera, 
the hill of J ud, perhaps Bucephaiia (Q, the 
■even towns of Oooh, hut, abov^ pU, the 
capital of Taxilea. Let us hopc|j|hat, in 
this age of enterprize, .these soggastions 
may be followed up ; we can promise tbs 
adventurer a very difierant xeault^rQin that 
yrhich tempts the explorer of barbarous 
Africa, for here he would penetrate into the 
first haunts of civilization, and might solve 
one of the great probtoms whioh still 
distract maukind. 


(1) Mr. Wilson diacovered tli« name of paniu in Ptolemy’s Geography of Sogdiana ; 

and acogidiog to Bbn Haukol, the city of Beratis nlsocalled Heri. This adjoins Moru, 
nr Murve, iind to Marustbali the Panda and IXericula races retired on the exile from 
India. If ever these remote regions are Re.irched for ancient inscrintions, we may }’et 
ascend the ladder of Time. What was that language, inscrioed on .the gate of 

Samarkand 1 The lamented death of that enterprising traveller, Mr. Broyrn, when 
he was about visiting Transoxiona, leaves a fine field to the adventurous. The Bnddhist 
colossal sculptures and oaves atBamian, with suph inscriptions as they may ooutain, are 
of the highest iniTOrtance ; and I have little doubt, will be found of the same ebaraoter 
as those discovered in the oave temples of Imlia attributed to the Paudus. 

(2) In a portion of the oeeay *‘ On the Theban and Bipdu Heycules,” wbiob I 
Buppi'Gfsed as better suited to an intended dimertation “ Qa the Sepulchral Monuments 
of the Rajpoots,’’ were I trace a close analogy between their customa and those of the 
Soythic and Scandinavian Warrioni, my particular attention was drawn to that singnlar 
nioimmcnt discovered by Rlphinstoiie, called the “ Tope Muitikpanla. " I hod before 
( Trans. B. A. 8. ) conjectered It to be'oiieof the many mansolenins erected to Meander, 
but on otoerving the geography of St. Croix, in bis ‘AWaisett Critiwe ^ MUtoriaiu d’ 
Alexandre,' who places the city of Bucephalus on the very spot where the monunient 
found by Mr. £. exists, I gave up Menander for Alexander’s horse, and tins, long ante rior 
to its reported excavation % the Cbev. Ventu.ra, for whose aubsequeut ob^rvations we 
impatiently wait. 
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Jiao JCfkur, eonUmporatyt tj the Caliph At ^plii. — HU offtpring ieeome 
ieadt of trihet.-Kehmrt tke firtt who ewtended his eenquests to the plains. 
—He U Aam.— TnniU) sueceeds,— He assails the Barakas and Langas . — 
Tunnote invested hg the prince of JIfooltan, toko is defeated.— Bao Tunno 
espouses the iavghier of the Boota chief.- EU progeny.— Tunno finds a ton- 
sealed treasure.— Erects the castle of Beejnote.—Tunno dies. — Succeeded 
by Betji Rat.— He assails tie Baraka tribe, toko conspire with the JLangas 
to attack the Bkatti prinoe.—Treackeroue maeeaere of Beeji Bae and his 
kindred.— Dearaj saved by a Brahmin.— Tunnote taken.— Inhabitants put 
to the sword.— Deoroj joins hU mother in Bootaban. — Erects Beorawul 
which is assailed by the Boota chtefi who is eireumvented and put to dt ith, 
by Beoraj. — The Bhatti prince is visited byaJogi, whose disciple he 
becomes.— Title changed from Rao to Itawul.— Beoraj massacres the 
Langae, who acknowledge hie supremacy.- Account of the Langa tribe. — 
Beoraj eonquere Lodorva. capital of the Lodra RajpooU —Avenges an 
insult of the prinee of Bhar.— Singular trait of patriotic devotion.— 
Assaults Bhar.— Returns to Lodorva,— Excavates lakes in Khadal.— 
Assassinated.— Succeeded by Rawul Moond, who avenges hie father's 
death.— Bis son Baehera espouses the daughter of Bullub Sen, of Puttun 
Anhulsearra.— Contemporaries if Mohmoud of Oujni.— Captures a cara- 
van tf horses.— The Paboo Bhattis conquer Poogul from the Johyat.— 
Dooeaj, eon of Baehera, attacks the Kheeehies — Proceeds with his three 
brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote chief e 
daughters.— Important synchronisms. — Baehera dies. — Booeaj enceeeds.— 
Attached by the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased to 

flow through the desert.— Traditional couplet.— Sons qf Doosaj The 

youngest, Lanja Beqiree, marries the daughler of Sidraj Solanki, king 
tf Anhulvtarra,—The other eons of Booeaj, Jesul, and Eetjira.—Bhajdeo, 
son of Lanja Seejirat becomes lord of Lodorva on tic death if Boosaj.— 
Jesul conspires against his nephew Bhojdeo. — Solicits aid from the Sultan 
ofOkor,whom he joins at Arore.— Swears alligiance to the Sultan.— 
Obtains hie aid to diepoeeeee Bhojdeo.— Lodorva attacked and plundered. 
—Bhojdeo slain.— feeul beeomee Bawul of the Bhattis.— Abandons 
Lodorva as too exposed.— Biseovere a site for a new capital. — Prophetic 
in^iplion on the Brimsir eoond, or founfain.-Founds Jeeeulmeer.—fesul 
dies, and is suoeceded by Salbahan 11, 
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Thb datet of the varied eveati, related 
in thfi preceding chapter may be of duubtleke 
accuracy, but we have at length arrived on 
the ferra Arma of the Bliatti chronology. We 
mity diatruet the date, 30(^of Yt|dUhibira’s 
era, for the victory obtained by the Jadoon 
prince of Gujni over the kioga of^B )Oin and 
Klioraean ; (1) ae veil ae that of 8. 73 
aseigued for the exode of Salbahun and hie 
Yadua from Zabuliethnn, and their coloniza- 
tion of the Punjab : (2) bnt their eettle- 
meiits in the desert, 'and the foundation of 
Tunnote, their first seat of power, in S. 767 
(A.D. 731), are corroborated by incontrover- 
tible syuchroniems in almost every subse- 
quent reign of these annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the 
history of the Bbatti race, and whose ex- 
ploit has been alieady recorded, must have 
been the contemporary of the celebrated 


Kliallf Al Walid, the first whose arms 
extended to the plains of India, and one of 
whose earliest conquests and chief positiena 
was Arore, the capital of Upper Stude. 

Kehur (3) had five sons ; ets. Tuntto, Ooti* 
ran, Chnnuor, KafHo, Tbssm. All of them 
had offspring. (4) who became the beads oC 
clans, retaining the patronynaie. All were 
Boldiers of fortune, and they conquered the 
lauds of the Chuuna Bajpoots ; (6) bnt the 
latter revenged themselves upon Kehor, 
whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting. 

Tunno sncceeded. He laid waate the 
lands of the Burahae, (6) and those of the 

Laugaha of Mooltan. But Huaein Shah 
advanced with the Langsha Pathsns, (7) 
clothed in armonr with iron helms, with the 
men of Doodi, (8) of Kbeechee 9) the 


(1) The emperor Baber tells ne, in bis Ooramentaries, that the people of India apply 
the term Khorasaii, to all the regions west of the Indus. 

(2) Notwitbetauding the lafis of eleven hundred years siuoe the expulsion of the 
Bhattia from the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, language, aud religion, 
since the descendants of Salbahau abandoned the region, yet, even to this day, there is 
abundant testimony in its geographical nomenclature that the Bbattie had dominion 
there. We have Pindi Bhattia-ca, Bhatti-ca-chuk, in the very position wWe ws sboold 
louk for Salbabanpur.— Sea Elphinetone’s Map. 

(3) Although I Omit the inverted commas indicative of trsnelstion, the reader is to 
uiulereland that whut follows is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

(4) Ooti-rao bad five sons, Sorns, Sehesi, Jeovs, Chako, and Ujo ; their uwnc had the 

generic term of Oolirout. It is tliiis their clans and tribus are multiplied ad and 

eiuce the skill of the genealogist (bhai) is required to keep them clear of iuceiitaoua 
marriages, even such uuiutereetiiig detaila have some value, ae they stamp their onuala 
with authenticity. 

(5) The tribes of Cliunna ie now extinct.- 

(6) These Iiido-Soythic tribes were designated by the names of animals. Ihe 

ha* ore the hogs ; Noomriet, the foxes ; Takthac*, tne snakes ; Atwa* or Ati, the hureea, 
Ac. 


(7) These Laugaha Palliana were proselytes from the Solanki Bajpoots, one of the 
four Agnicula races. Probably they inhabited the dietrict of Liimgbun, west of the 
Indus. It is curious and interesting to find that the Solanki gotra aeharga, or * genealogi- 
cal creed,* claims Lokote ae their settlement. The use of the word PathtM by no meaos 
precludes their being Biiidua. 

(8) Baber in bis valuable Autobiography, giveg ns the names of all the tribes h» 
met in his passage into India, and this enumeration goes far to prove the suthentioity of 
the early annals of the Bhattis Baber does not mention “ the men of E^dL” 

(9) The introduction of the name of this tribe here ia highly important, and very in- 
teresting to these who have studied, in the Bsjpoot bards, their early history. The Sards 
of the Khcechees give them this northern origin, and state that all Siniiagar, one of thn 
do-abtht of the Punjab, belonged to them. 
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SlKAar} (1) tfaa Mogul, tlit Johya, (2) 
Mtt Jood, W and Byed, all mouutad on 
boMM^ to the ndmber of ten thouMnd men, 
to ettnek tlw Jadoo. They reached the 
territorr of the Berahae, arho joined them, 
and there theyenoadipad. Tnnno ootleoted bia 
brethren around him, and prejAied for 
deftnoe^ l>iiring foar daye they defended 
the castle ; and on the flftfa the Rao order- 
ed the gates to be thrown open, and with 
hie SOD, Beeji Bae, sallied oat eword in 
hand, and attacked the besiegers. The 
Barahas were the first to Sj, and they were 
soon fcdhrwed by the rest of the Asoore. 
The viotort earned the spoite of the field 
into Tunnote. As soon .as the armies of 
Mooltan and Langaha were driven ofi, the 
coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the 
Bootat of Bootabaa, (3) and an alliance 
effenaive and defenaire was formed against 
the prince of Mooltan. 


Tumid had five soha, Beeji Bae, Maknr, 
Jeytnng, Allrni, and Bakeefao. The second 
son, Makur. had i«ue Maipah, who bad two 
eons, Mobola and Deoao, the latter at Whom 
escBVated^be lake known by his name. Hla 
issde beckine oarpenters ( tootar ), and me 
to this day known as the * Maknr sootsr.’(4) 
The third son, Jeytung, had two eons, 
Battnnii and Chohir, The first repaired 
the mined city of Beeknmpitr. (6) Chohit 
had two aouii, Kola and Gir-raj, who 
founded the towns lot Kolaeir and Girej- 
sir. (6) 

The fourth eon, Allan, had fonr aona, Deoai, 
l^rpal, Bhaoni, and Rakfaeeho. The dea- 
cendaota of Deosi became IlabaTris ( who 
rear camels ), and the isane of Bakecho 
became merchants ( baniahi ), nnd are now 
classed amongst the Oawal tribe. (6) 

Tnnno haring, by the interpesitinn of 
the goddess Beejasenui, discovered a bidden 


(1) The Khoknr is most probably the Ohiker, Baber writes the name ‘ Gukor,' a 
kingnlar race, and decidedly Scythic in their habits even in this day. 

(S) Of the Joodis and Johyas we have already npoken ae inhabiting the range called 
in the native aunala Judda/xa-datig, and by Baber ‘ tbe hill of Jud,' skirting tbe Behat. 
The position of Behera is laid down it that uionnmeut of genins ami inciustrv, the 
liiemoir of Bennel ( who calls it Bheera), in 82^ IS . and 72® 10' E. ; and by Elphia- 
stone in 32® 10*, bat a whole degree further to the east, or 73® 15.' This city, so often 
inentiotied in the Yndu-Bbatti annals as one of their intermediate places of repose, pu 
their ezpnleion from India and migration to Central Asia, has its p<«ition minately poin- 
ted out by the Emperor Baber, who, in bia attack on the bill tribes of Jits, 
Qoojnrs, Oaken, Ao., adjoining Cashmere, ** ezpellrd Bati Goker from Bebreh, on the 
Belittt Eiver, near the cave-templea of Qar-kotri at Bikrum/' of which the able smuotator 
remarks^ that as well as these of But Bumian, they were probably Bndbiat. Baber 
also found the Jits maeten of Sialkote, most likely tbe Salpur of Uie Inscription^ 
conqnered from a Jit prince in the twelfth oentnry by the Baton ntitice, and preanmed to 
be the Balbahanpur founded by the fugitive Ysdu prince of Gujnt. 

(3) Bootaban, probably from- tanu, pronounced in the^dialeet inn, the ' wild,' or 
* forest ' of Boota. 

(A| Illegitimate children can oever overcome this natnrkl defect araongat tbe Bnj- 
poote. Ibis we find among all ortizana in India, some of royal but spurious descent. 

(6) These towns Sud lakes are well kUoWn, but have been seized by Bihaneer. 

(6) Tlie Oswal is the richest and mnat nnmeroua of the eighty-four mercantile tribes of 
India, and is said to aineuiit to one hundred thousand familiea. They are called ‘Oswal’ from 
their first settlement, tbe town Ossi. Tliey are all of pure Rajpoot birth, of no single 
tribe, but chiefly Puars, Solankie, and Bhattis. All profeaa the Jain tenets, and it is a 
curious (act, though little known, that tbe pontiffs of that faith must bs selected from tbe 
yontb of Ossi. The wealthy bankers and merchants of the-^e regions aenttered throughout 
India, are all known under one deiiomiiiation, Mdnmiri, whieh is erroneously snppo^ to 
apply to the Jodlipoor territory, whereas, in fact, it means belonging to the desert. It ia 
siiigulai that tbe wealtli of India should centre in this region of cunij^rutive sterility ! 
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tMWKatc*, «r«eted * lottftM, irbieh fa« tuuned 
Beejbtfte i Btid lit tbit be jklaeed tt eblfctM 
of the goddeie, im the IStb, the enligbteeed 
ptrt of the tnontb Megeir, the Bohini 
N(tkelieEM.8. 813 (A.D.757). He died 
after rhliitg eighty yeare. 

Beeji Bae eneeeeded ih 8. 870 ( A. D. 
814). Hteoihmetieed hie reign «Uh the 
teeiM-^iour ai{4intt hie old eneuieit, the 
Barahae, vhotd he defeated and plundered. 
In 8. 883, he bad a son by the Boota qneen, 
who waa tailed DeoraJ. The Bhrahae and 
Ladgahas once more united to attack the 
filiatti t>rince ; bnt they were defeated and 
pot to flight. Finding that they could not 
aucceed by open warfare) tlwy had recoutne 
to treachery. Haring, under pretence of 
terminating this long fend, invited yonng 
Hearty to marry the daughter of the 
Baraha chief, the Bhattia attended, when 
Beeji Sae and eight hundred of hia kin 
and clan were massacred. DeoraJ escaped 
to the Pnrohit ( of the Barahaa, it ia 
presumed ), whither he was pnrsned. There 
being no hope of escape, the Brahmin threw 
the Barhminical thread round the neck of 
the young prince, and in order to conTiiice 


i«r 


hiafmnadn that they were deoaived as to 
the object e< their aennh, he ant tkiwato 
eat with him from tha Mtue dish, Tnuhota 
was inveated and taken, and fnearly every 
aonl In it put to the anvrd, so that tha very 
name of Bbatti waa for a while eztlnol, 
DeoraJ remained for a long tinro conoaaled 
in the territory of the Barahaa i hut at 
length he ventared to Boota, hia maternal 
abode, where he bad the bappineaa te find 
hia motfaar, Who had eaeapad tha masasKOe 
at Tunoote. She was rejoiced to bebedd her 
eon’s fees, and “ waved the salt over hia 
head,” then threw it into the water, en> 
claiming, " thus may yonr enemiCB tiHdt 
away f Boon tired of a life of dependenee, 
Deoraj asked for a single village, which 
was promised ( bnt the kin of the Boota 
chief alarmed him, and he recalled it, 
and limited his grant to anch a quantity 
of land as be could encompSae by the 
thongs oat from a single bnffalo’s hide : 
and this, too, in the depth of the desert 
For this expedient be was indebted to 
the architect Kekeya, who had oonetme* 
ted the castle of Bhutnalr. (1) Deoraj 
immediately commenced creoting a place of 


(1) The deception practised by the Bbatti chief to obtain land on which to erect a 
fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, end in more remote regiona Biiutnair 
owes its name to tbis expedient, from the division (Matna) of the hide. Tlie etymology 
of Calcutta is the same, but ehould be written Khedeatta, from the enttings of the hide 
(Mnf). Byrea, the castle of Carthage, originates from the same story. It there exired 
any affinity between the ancient Pali langttage of India and the Fanic or Fhoeniaian ( ae 
the names of its princes and their adjuncts of bal would indicate ), and tlie lattera B and 
Ch were as little disaimiler in Panic ae in Sanscrit, then Byrta wonid become churta 
* hide or akin,’ which might have originated the capital of tlie African Mauritania, as of the 
Indian Maruthan. Thus Marocco may ba from Mafu-ca, of, or belonging to Uaru, tie 
detect, alsc probably the origin of the Muroe of Iran. The term Moor may likewise be 
corrupted from Mam i, on inhabitant of Maroca, while the Selirae of oiir Indian desert is 
the brother in name and profeuion of the Saracen of Arabia, from Sehra. a deiert^ and 
xudduii, to cMuult. The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might therefoi-e be the Pali or 
sliettbera kings of IfarufAnn, tlie great African desert. And who were these Philita or 
Pali kings of Barbary and B^pt } It ia well known that the Berbers who inhMiitod 
Abyssinia and the south coast m the Bed Sea, migrated to the northern coast, not only 
occupyiim it, as well as Mount Atlas, but pushing tWr tribes &r into the grand tehra, or 
desert. To those colonists, Chat coast owes its name of Barbary. From the days Of Solomon, 
and hia contemporary Sisiiau, an intimate coinniunication subsiated between the easUrit 
coast of Africa and India ■, auJ I hate already hazarded the opinion, tiutt «« mutt 
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skrengtli, which he called after himself 
Peognrb, Reorawal, (1) on Monday, the 6th 
of the month Magh {toodi), the Pookh 
Nakhatra, S. 000. 

Soon as the Boots chief beard that hie 
son-in-law was erecting, not a dwelling, 
bnt a castle, he eent a force to raise it. 
Deoraj despatched his mother with the keys 
to the assailants, and invited tbs leaders to 
reoeiTe the castle and his homage : when 
the chief men, to the number of a hundred 
and twenty, entering, they were inveigled, 
under pretence of consultation, ten at a 
time, and each party pat to death and their 
bodies thrown over the wall. Deprived of 
their leaders, the rest took to flight. 

Soon after, tlie prince wee visi(ed by his 
patron, the Jogi who had protected him 


amongst the Barahaa, and who noar gavo 
him the title of SUd. This Jogi, who pos- 
sessed the art of transmuting metals, lodged 
in the same house where Denraj found 
protection on the massacre of his father and 
kindred. One day, the holy man hod gone 
abroad, leaving his yirgAiritttnta, or ‘tattered 
doublet.’ in which was the Satooompa, or 
‘elixir-vesssl,’ a drop of which having fallen 
on the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to 
gold, he decamped with both, and it was by 
tbs possession of this be was enabled to 
erect Deorawnl. The Jogi was well aware 
of the chief whom he now came to visit ; 
and be confirmed him in the possession of 
the stolen property, on on» condition, that 
he should become his chela and disciple, and, 
as a token of sabmission and fidelity, adopt 


look to this coast of .dStUiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of the Ramesca 
(Bameewur) of India; and from the former country the most skilful arcbmologists 
assert tliat Egypt had her mythology, and more eepecially that mystery, 
the prominent feature of both systems — the Phallie rites, or worship of the 
litgam. Berber, according to Bruce, means a shepheid, nnd as her is a ship 
in the language of India, Berber is a shepherd in the most literal sense, and consequently 
the synonym of Pali. It h.ts been asserted that this race colonised these coasts of Africa 
from India about the time of Amenophis, and that thev are the I'llxoir, or ‘ehepherd- 
kings,' who subjugated Ggvpt. On tliis account a comparison of the ancient architectiirnl 
remains of Abyssinia and .Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desimble. 
It is asserted, and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyramids is dis- 
tinct from the Pliaraonic, and that they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In India, the 
symbolic pinnacle surnionnting the temples of the sun-god are always pyramidal. If 
the furthcoming history of the Berbers should reveal the mystery of their fiist settlements 
in Abyssinia, a great object would be attained ; and if search were made in the old cave- 
temples of that coast, some remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their 
analogy to the ancient Pali of the East ; an idea suggested an examination of the few 
characters found in tlie grand desert inhabited by the Tuaricks, which have a certain 
resemblance to the Punic, and to the unknown characters attiibiited to tbe Indo-Scytbie 
tribes of India, as on their coins and cave-temples. Wide nsuneVer as are these regions, 
the mind that will strive to lessen the historical seperation may one day be successful, when 
the connexion between Aethiopia (qu : from adityu and contracted ait, the Sun f) and 
Surushtra, ‘ the land of the Sun.’ or Syira of India, may become more tangible. Feristha 
(vide Briggs’ Tran-lation. vol. iv, p 408 } quoting original authorities, says, “the inhabitants 
of Selandip, or the island of Ceylon, were accustomed to send vessels to the coast of Afric, 
to the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, from the earliest ages, and Hindu pilgrims resorted to 
Mecca and Egypt for the purpose of paying adoration to tbe idols. It is related also tliat 
this people trading from Ceylon became converts to the true faith at so early a period ns 
the first caliphs ; ” all which confiriiie the fact of early intercouise between Egypt and 
India. 

(1) Deorawnl was one of the points of halt in Elphiiistono’s mission to Cabal. This 
discloses to us the po.sition of the Boots territory, and ns astronomical data are given, 
those inclined to piovc or disprove the Bhulii chronology have ample meuue aifoided. 
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the exteroat t^mbeli of the Jogi. DeonJ i 
uaented, sad vae inveited with the Jogi | 
robe of oohra (1) He placed the moodra (,S) 
in hie ear, the little horn round his neck, 
and the bandage (fangota) about his loins ; 
and with the gonrd {eupra) in hie hand, he 
perambulated the dwellings of his kin, 
exclaiming, Alue \Aluol (3) The gourd 
was filled with gold and pearls ; the title of 
£ao was abandoned for that of Raieul ; (d) 
the teeia was made on his forehead ; and 
exacting a pledge that these rites of in- 
auguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Bitta (for eucb 
was the Jogi’s name ) disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge 
on the Barahas, and he enjoyed it even “to 
stripping the scarfs from the heads of their 
females." On his return to Deorawul, he 
prepared for an attack on Langaha, the 
heir of which was then on a marriage 
expedition at Aleepoor. There, Deoraj 
attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
rest henceforth acknowledged his supre- 
macy. The Langahas were gallant 
Bajpoots, 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will 
form this period go baud in hand, in all the 
international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from 
their expulsion from the Punjab to their 
final settlement in the Indian desert, it is of 
some iuterest to trace its origin and destiny. 
It is distinctly stated that, at this epoch, 
the Langas were Bajpoots ; and they are in 
fact a subdivision of the Solanki or Cbalook 
race, one of the four Agnicula ; and it is 
important to observe that in their goira- 


aeharya, or ‘genealogical ereed,' they tdaim 
Lokote in the Punjab as their eoriy loca- 
tion; in all probability prior to their 
regeneration on Mount Aboo, when they 
adopted Brahminieel principles. From the 
year S. ?87 (A. D. 731), when the cattle of 
Tunnote was erected by the leader of 
the Bhatti colony, down to 8. 1530 
(A. D. 1474), a period of seven hundred 
and forty-three years, peipetual border- 
strife appears to have ooenrred between 
the Bhattis and Langas. which terminated 
in that singular oombat, or duel, of tribe 
against tribe, daring the reign of Bawol 
Chachik, in the last-mentioned period. 
Shortly after this, Baber conquered India, 
and Mooltan became a province of the 
empire, when the authority of tribee ceaaed. 
Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and 
gives us an account of an entire dynasty 
of this tiibe as kings of Mooltan. The 
first of this line of five kings begans hin 
reign A. H. 847 (A. D. 1443), or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Bawnl 
Qiacliik. The Mooslem historian (see Briggs’ 
Ferishta, Vol. iv, p. 388 ) says that when 
Bliizer Khan Synd was emperor of Delhi, 
be sent Shiekh Yueooph as his lieutenant 
to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of the 
surrounding princes ; amongst whom was 
Kae Sshra,chief of Seevee, head of the tribe 
of Langa, who came to congratulate him, 
and to offer his services and a daughter in 
marriage. The offer was accepted ■ constant 
communication was kept np between Seevee 
and Mooltan, till at length Bae Sebra 
disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; 


(1) Called geeroo : garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes of mendi- 
cants. 

(2) The moodra is a round prickly seed worn by the asoetios as ear-rings. 

(3) The Supreme Being ; the universal and One Gh>d. 

(4) Sawul is still the title of the prince of Jessulmeer, as it once was that of the 
Mewar bouse. 
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Iw tiutm aaiil* tbit muk, ^(tubiyti the 
SImU), fwit bni •ff MU, uii emwatd 
luaifflf Aids fff UoftUm vtidet iht titb of 
Soo^nV'jjlu 

F^riihte oftlbi Am Bekn m 4 hia tribe 
of Xosgft, Aigbuat wA AbatCiKit eajre 
the kiMbitHite of Seeree «eM of tb# 
NaamrU (fox) tribe, whiA ia Maaredly 
OM Pf the SMet ■vtnoMas of the Jit or 
OeteVepe, th— ghthey here oil einee their 
opvrenion, Uiiftad the ilietiactire term 
itAilaaJk, The Bbetti ohraoiele wl(« the 
bttgu in OM pege Paikan, and in Mother 
Maitoott erhidi are pacfootly teooncilafalo, 
«m1 hf M BMua indioativa that the 
Patfteb or Afgbu of Ibat oariy period or 
eron ia the tioie of fiae Bahea, waa a 
HahMnedan. The title at Rm ie eqffieient 
moof (hat they were evoa then Hiadm. 
Mir, Elphinaton aeouta tha idea of tlie 
deacant lof tha Alghan’a from the Jewa; 
aad not a traoa of the Hebrew ia fonod 
ia the Pooehtoo or laognage of this 
tuhe, aithoHgh it baa araoh affinity 
to itho Zend end (Baiiekrit. I oaonot 
BB&ain Cron mpaatingmy oonriction of the 
origin of the ACgbana from the Tsdn 
oenrerted into Takadi or * Jew.' Whether 
theae Yadnaeuwor ara -not P«(*, or Oetee, 
aamaine to he peered. 

To the oonth of Deorawnl dwelt Hie 
Lodra Bajp o o te ; their capital waa Lodorra, 
BA immenae oity, (wring twelve gatee. The 
fanniy Pes«hit, 'hanag bean offended, took 
aanetnary (tiraa) with De<i*a),Md etiendated 


him to dtapoeaeas hia old maetera of their 
tanitor}’. A marriage waa proposed to 
If irp-bhan, (he cMef of the Lodraa, which 
being aeoeptad, DeeraJ at the head of twelve 
hnadredohoaen horae, departed for Lodorva. 
The gatcB of the oity were tlitown open aa 
the bridegroom apfu-oached ; hot no sooner 
had ho entered with his suite, than swords 
srare drawn, and Deoraj made himself 
mMtar of Lodorva (1). He married the 
diisPe daughter, left a garrison in Ladorva, 
and ratumsd to Deerawul. Deony was 
now lord of fiftywix thoasaod horse, and a 
hiuidGed thousand «amele(£). 

At thia period, a merchant of Deorawnl, 
aasaed Jiskurn, having gone to Dfaara- 
nagari, waa imprisoned by its prince, firij- 
bhan Pnar, and cosqiclled to pay a ransom 
for bis liberty. On hia return to Deorawnl, 
he showed tlie mark of the iroc^oollar 
to Jhle sovereign, who, indignant at the 
diabononr put upon hie sniijeot, ewore he 
would not drink water until he had avenged 
Hm ineult. But he had not calculated the 
diatanoo between him and hie foe ; in oitler, 
however, to redeem hia pledge, a JDhar of 
olay lff*r-ra-dk(Mr) waa constructed, on 
which be wee about to wreak his vengeance, 
bat there wore Pramare ia hie army, who 
w«K at their poet ready to defend their 
meok capital: and as their astonished 
prince ndvaneed to destroy it, (bey ox* 
claimed-.' 

JcM Poor fApoo Dior Ayo 

Or Okar tkyaa Puar 


XIJ Ve are not told of what race Csok) was the Lodna Bajpoot ; ia all probability 
it was Pramara, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole d^rt of India. Lodorva, 
ae will be seen, became the capital of the Bbattis, until the founding of their iMt and 

? »Te»!nt capital, Jeasulmeer : it boasts a high antiquity, thongh now a ruin, ocenpied by a 
aw lamUiea of ahepheicda Many towns uirougWat the deeeit were formerly of celebrity, 
but are now desolate, through the coD|oia^ causes of perpetual warfare and the 
shifting aands. 1 oht^ied a.oqRPierd>lt^e inscription of the tenth oeotnry from Lodorva, 
of the period of Bsmiraj, in the omameatal Jam character also some clay eignets, given 
to pilgrims, bearing Jain syiubole. All these relics attest (be prevailing rri'gion to tiave 
Idmv jAip, 

(2) A gross exaggeration of the annalist or a cypher in each added by the copyist. 
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JMor himta Pmar nmh^ 

Ot *u^n pMofitnum JDluir. 

Xrliiali nuy be thns tranaleted : 

' “ Wbentnr <bere h a Poar, iken is a 
Dhu ; and where there ia a Dhar, Hefe ia a 
Paar. Iheretsae tMur without a Pnar; 
neither ie there a Puar without a Dbar." (1) 
Under their leadera, Tejsi and Sarung, they 
protected the moek Dfaar, and were ent to 
pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved their valour, 
and provided for tlieir children. Being 
thua releaaed from hia oath, he proceeded 
towards Dhar, reducing those who opposed 
his prograas. Brij-bhan defended Dbar 
during fire days, and fell with eight hun- 
dred of his men ; upon which Deoraj unfurl- 
ed the flag of victory and returned to hia 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two eons, Mooud and Chedno ; 
the last, by a wife of the Baraha tribe, had 
five sons, whose descendants were styled 
Gheda Rajpoots, Deoraj excavated several 
large lakes in the territory of Khadal (in 
which Deorawnl is situated) ; one at Tunaote 
is called Tunno-sirr ; another, after himself, 
Deo-sirr. Haring one day gone to hunt, 
slightly attended, he was attacked by an 
ambnah of the Chnnna Rajpoots, and slain 
with twenty-aix of hia attendants, after 
having reigned fifty-five yean, flia kin 
and elans shaved their locka and moustaoheo, 
exoeptiag (2) 

Mooud, who sncceeded, and performed 
all the ceremonies during the twelve days 
Having made bis ablutions with the water 


tol 


fkom riKtgr«i(^t difermit wuHa, ih which 
weM inanemed the leaves. «f one haudred 
end eight diAreefi chntbe end teees^ n 
fismnle ofspottesarirtae Waved the bwcn>' 
ittg FrankiDcense over his head. ' BefoM 
him was plaoed the eoneitting 

of onrda, milk, butter, engar, and h'ouay I 
likewise pearls, gems, the royal umbrella, 
the grass tialled dkooh, various flowen, a 
looking-glass, a yonng virgin, a chariot, a 
flag or banner, tbe «s/a flower, seven sorts 
of grain, two fish, a horse, a Mtlumi 
(unknown), a bullock, a lAell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox 
(efinoar), a sword, a female calf, a Utter, 
yellow clay, and prepared food. Then, 
seated on the lion’s hide , — (on which were 
painted the seven dwipas or continents of 
Hindu cosmography, apparelled in the ^st 
of the Jogi, and covered with ashes 
(bkuboot), with the moodra in his ears,— 
the white chaonr (ox. tail) was Waved over 
his head, and he was inaugurated on tbe 
ffadi of Deoraj, while the Pnrohit and 
chiefs presented their offerings. Tlie teeta- 
dour was against the assassins of his father, 
who hod congregated for defence, eight 
hundred of whom were pat to death. 
Kawnl Moond had one son, wlio was called 
Bachera. Wlien about fourteen years of 
age tile eoohnnt came from Bnllub-sen 
Solanki, Raja of Patnn. (3) He forth- 
with proceeded to Patnn, where he married 
the Solanki princes, and died not long 
after hia father. 

Bachera sneoeeded on fiatarday tbe 12th 


(1) Dhar, or Dharanagari^was tbe most ancient capital of this tribe, the most numer- 
ous of the Agnieula races, 

(8) There is no Mterr^um in Bajwarrs : tbe king never dies. 

(3) This nSords a most important synchronism, corroborative of the eorreetnefts of 
these annala Rija BnllulHien of Patna ( Anhulwarra ) immediately followed Chamund 
]^e, who was dispossessed of the throne by Mahmond of Ghinni, in the year A.D. 1011, or 
S. 1067. Dnllab-sen died tbe year of hia installation, and was succeeded by Oorlnbli, 
whose period has also been synchronically fixed by nn iusciiptiou belonging to tbe Pra- 
nwa8.-~See Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
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BraTan, S. 1085. <1) Tba utae rites of 
inatsUatioii weie perfonaed ; Ow kai^irra 
(split'eBKd) Jogi vu tbe first to pat the 
regal tilw oo his forehead, and ‘his hand 
upon his back.' Bawal Bschera hod fire 
s<»s, Doosaj, Singh, Beppi Bso, Unkho, 
and Maall-Pasaoi allof whom bad iasae, 
forming clans. 

A merchant came to Lodonra with a 
caravan of hoTsee, of which there was one 
of race so snparior, that a lakh of rupeaa 
wsa fixed as his price ; the breed belonged to 
a Patfaan chief, west of the Indne. To obtain 
it, Doosaj und hie son ITnkho put thenselree 
at the head of a band, crossed the Indue, 
slew Oasi Khan, the Pathan chief, and 
carried off bis atnd. 

Sing had a eon, Bacha-rae ; hie son was 
Balia, who bad two sons, Rattan and Jugga; 
they attacked the Fariliar prince Joggemath 
of Uandore, and cnrcied off fire hundred 
camels : thrir deecendants are etyled Singrao 
Rajpoote. 

Bappi Rao had two aons, Fahoo and 
Mandan. Fahoo bad likewiae two, Beerum 
and Toolir, whose namsrooa issue were 
styled the Fahoo Bajpoota. The Fahooe iwa* 
ad from their abode of Beekumpar, and 
conquered the lands of the Jobyas, ae far as 
Dniyhal ; snd haring made Poognl (8) 


their ea{Htal, they dag nauereos wells in 
the tkul, wbiob still go by the uame of tiie 
Pehoo wells. 

Near Ehatob, in the Nagore dietriot of 
Marwar, there dwelt a warrior of the 
Eheahee tribe, named Jiddra, who often 
plandered even to the gates of Poogul, 
skying many of the Jeytnng Bbettis. 
Dooeaj prepared a kafila (' eeravan,*) under 
pretence of making a pilgrimage to the 
Ganges, invaded unawares the Kheechee 
chief's territory, and slew him, with nine 
hundred of his men. 

Dooeaj, with hia three brothera, went to 
the land of Eher, where dwelt Partap Siug^ 
chief of the Qohilotee, (3) whoee^danghtere 
tliey eeponeed. “ In the laud of Eher, the 
JodooQ showered gold, enriching it.” In 
the daya ( dower ) with his daughter, the 
Qobilots gars fifteen Dewa-d^trriet, or 
‘ rirgin lamp'holders.’ Soon after, the 
Baloohea made an inroad into the territory 
of Khadal ; a battle enaaed, in which fire 
hundred were killed, aud the rest fled 
beyond the rirer. Baohera died, and wae 
ancoeeded by 

Dooeaj, in the month of hear, S. 1100. 
Hamir, prince of the Sodas, (4) made an 
incntsion into hie territories, which he 
plandered. Doosaj, haring unavailingly 


(1) This date, 8. 1035, is eridently an error of the copyist. Bacbera marrisd Bnllab* 
. sea’s danahter io S. 1067, and he died in S. 1100 ; so that it should be either S. 1055 or 
1< 65. It is iaimrtsnt to clear this point, as Rawul Bm-hera wae the opponent of Mnhmond 
of Ghimi in hie invaMon of India, A. H. 393, A.D.IOOO, S. 1056 or S. 1066, the Samvat 
era_ being liable to a variation of ten years (Colebrooke). If we are right, a pasoage of 
Periahta, which has pnezled the translaton, ehonld mn thus : ” Uahmond directed hie 
mmli against the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, arrived at Behera, a Bhatti city.’* 
—Oompin Dow, voL i. p, 58. (4tli edition), and Briggs, rol. i, p. 38. 


(S) Tliis was oae of the points touched at in Mr. Elpbinetone's journey. 


And we We onlv to look at tM opening ofthe Annals of Marwar to see that from us 
miunuation by the R^tons, the Oohil omnmnnity of Kktrihw was finally eztingniahed. 
To the general historian these minute fkett may be nnimportant, bat they eeoee to be so 
when (hey prove the character of these annals for fidelitj^ 

W), If this is t^ HaWa alluded to in the Annals of Bikaneer, in whose time the 
ph^i^hnporti!^^ t® these lands, we here another date aseigned to a faH of greet 
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remtmatratad, reminding him of mraient tiei, 

he raarohed into Dhet, end g^ued e Tiotory. 
Doom] fa^iwo eonn, dmat end Be«jire|, 
end la hie old ego e third eon, by e fiene* 
wnt priaome of the honee of Mewir. ealled 
Ltatfu Beaiitee, who, when Doom] died, 
wu pleoed on the throne by the noblee 
end oiril offioen of the state. Previous to 
hisekvation, he hod esponsed a daughter 
ofSidraj Jey Bing, Solauki. Daring the 
nuptial eeremonies, os the mother of the 
bride was morking the forehead of the 
bridegroom with the ‘ tiluk,' or ‘ inangurn* 
tion mark,' she esolaimed, “hfy son, do thou 
become the portal of the north — the barrier 
between ns and the king, whose power is 
becoming strong.” (1) By the princem of 
Puttun ho had a son, who wss named Bboj- 
deo, and who, by the death of liia &ther 
when he attained the age of twenty-five, 
became lord of Lodorva. The other son of 
Doom] were at thia time advanoed in man- 
hood, Jeaul being thirty-five and Beejiraj 
thirty-two years of age. 
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Borne ymrs bdore the death of Doosaj. 
> Baedhnwal Puar, son ( or doaeendant ) of 
Udyadit of Dhar, had three daughters, ono 
of whom he betrotbed to Jeypal ( AJipai ) 
Solanki, son of Sidrsj ; (S) another to 
Boaiim j Bbatti, and ibe third to the Baoa of 
Cheetore. The Bliatti 'prinee left Lodorva 
for Dhar at the head of seven hundred 
hone, and arrived at the same time with 
the Bemodia and Solanki princes. On his 
retnm to Lodorva, he erected a temple to 
ShetUitga, close to which he made a lake. 
By the Puar princem he liad a son, named 
Baliir, who had two sons, Nets! and Eeksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gods 
of Lodorva, when his unde Jesul conspired 
gainst him ; bnt being alwaye surrounded 
by a gnard of five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, 
bio person was unassailable. At this time, 
the prince of Puttnn was often engaged 
with the king's troops from Tbtha. Jmni, 
in pamnanoa of his plan, determined to 
coalmce with the king, and causo an attack 
on Puttun ( Anbulwarra ), by which alone 


(Ij Here we have another synohroniam. In tito X^oMarjtal CJiaritra, orUstotyof 
the kings of Anhulwam Puttun, the reign of Sidraj was from S. IISO to S. 1201, or A.D. 
1004 to 1146 : tlie point of time intermediate between the invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
and the final oonqnest of India by Shabndin, during which there were many irrapttons 
into India by the lieutenants of the monarchs of Ghizni. There was one in the re^n of 
Mussood, in A. H. 492 (A.D. 1098), four years after the accession of Sidraj ; another in 
A.D. 1120, in the reign of Byrsm ohab, during which, according to Ferisbta, the Ghazne- 
vide general, Bolin, rebelled and assailed the Hindu Rajas from Hasore, where he 
established himself. In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen of Puttun, 
when she nominated the Bbatti prince as her champion. 

(2) The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal Raj- 
poot monarchies of that day, otr. Dhur, Puttnn, and Cheetore, ia important, not only os 
establiabiug fresh synchronisms, but as aiscloBing tbs intercourse between tlie Bbattis and 
the more ancient princely families of India. The period of Udyadit Framer has been 
establiahed beyond cavil and that of Sidraj, lifcewiee, whose eon and succemor. Ajipal, had 
but a short region when he wss deposed by Komarpal, whose date is also found fioia 
ioscriptioiiB. It is a singular fact, that ail the Rajpoot dynmtiee of these regions were 
establialied about tha same epoch. «tt. Puttun by the Chauras, Cheetore by the 
Gehlotes, Delhi, rofounded by tbcTiiars, and the Bbatti principality by the deaoimant 
of Salbaban.^ This was in the middle of the eighth century of Vioramodity a. when 
the older Hindu Governments were tiroheir up. The aduuseion of the Bbatti to 
intermarry witli their families proves one of two facts ; either that they were onnsider. 
od Rajpoots, notwithstanding their being iiibabitanls of the regions beyond the Indus ; 
or, that the families mentioned, with which they intermairied, were Indu-Soythic like 
themselves, 
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li« Mtth} hope for the depsrtaro of th« 
Solaiiki faody^vttttL Jesvl, trith fan idiief 
kiu, neotM by imo faundred borae, Mndt- 
ed to tfae Pntajland, ikbere be aev the faing 
of Qhfar, Irfao faed just orereonM the king 
etf Tatbs, (1) and placed Ida ewn garrison 
there, and he secompanied him to Arore, 
the aneient eapital of Bind*. Ibere fae 
unfolded fais views, and baring sworn at- 
Isgianee to the king, fae obtained afotea 
todiqtossew bis nephew of bis territory. 
Lodorra was euoompaased, and Bhojdeo 
slain in Ha defence. In two days the 
inhabitants wen to carry off their efleota, 
altd OB the third the troqis of Ohor were 
permitted the Heenee of plnnder. Lodorra 
was sacked, and Eureem Kban departed for 
Bekber with the i^ils. 

JeenI thtis obtained the gadi of Lodorra ; 
but it being open to inrasion, be aonght a 
spot better adapted lor defence, and be 
found one, only fire cobs ( ten milea ) from 
Lodorra. Upon the anamit of a rocky 
ridge, he diecorered a Brahmin, whose 
eolitary hermitage adjoined tbs fountain of 
Brimeir. Haring paid famnage, and diaclosed 
the purport of bis visit, the reeluse related 
the history of the triple-peaked hill, which 
overlooked hie hermitage. He said, that 
in Treta, or ‘ silver age,' a celebrated ascetic 
ealled Eak, or Eaga, raaided at tliia foun- 
tain, after whons the rirulot which issued 


thenea bad its name 'of £aga ; that the 
Pnudn Aijoon, with Beri Crisbna, same 
there to attend a greaisaerifiee, on wbieli 
oeoaeioa Oriehna foretold that, in some 
distant age, a deeeendant of his should erect 
a town on the margin of that rindet, and 
ahottld raise a castle On TWeeto, the triple- 
peaked monut. (9) While Orkifana thus 
propbeeied, it was observed to bim by 
Arjoon that the water was bad, when 
Crhhaa smote rock with hie tkakm (dieouefa 
wberenpon a sweet spring bubbled up, and 
on its margin were ineoribed tbe propbetie 
stanzas which the hermit Eiesnl now poin- 
ted ont to the Uratti prince, who nad as 
followa : 

1 . 

" Oh prince of Jidoo-ransa f come into 
this land, and on this mountain 'a top erect 
a triangular castle. 

2 . 

“ Lodorra is destroyed, but only five 
COBS therefrom is Jesanub, a site of twice 
its Btreugtb. 

3. 

“ Prince, whose name is Jesul, who will 
be of Yadu race, sbaodoo Lodorpura ; here 
erect tby dwelling.'' 

The hermit Eesiil alone knew the 
existence of the fountain on whose margin 


(I) At every stop we see, however meagre may be tbe outline, the oorreotnesa of 
this historical sketch. It was, according to Ferishta, in A. H. 6^ (A.D. 116P, or S. 1215), 
that tbe prince of Ghor conquered Ghizni, and immediately after overrau Hooltan and 
Bind (see Briggs- yol. i, p 167) ; nnd doubtless it was on this occasion that the Bhatti 

S o swore allegtanee to Bhabudin, and obtninod the force which drove his nephew from 
rva, which Ming sacked by this auxiliaries, he founded Jessulmeer in S. 1212. The 
three years' disuepstiey between the Mahomedan and Hindu dates is of little conseqoenoe; 
but even this eoidd be nmedie^ when we recollect that the j^ttint, accordtag to Mr. 
Colebrooke, is liable to a variation of ton yean. 

(2) If there were no better support for the asaumed descent of tlie Bhatti founder of 
Jeasnimeer from the Yadnu of the Bharat, than this prophecy, we should be confirmod in 
our anspicion that they are a colony of tlis Yvti, and that the Brahmins took advantage 
of the nominal resemblance to incorporate them in the Chaim Bajcula, or Ihirty-six 
royal races. 
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th«M lines were engraved. All that he 
stipulated for faias^ was, that the fields 
to the westward of the oaitle should retain 
his name, “ the fields of Eeenl.” fie foretold 
that fia intended oestle ehonld twice and a 
helf tiaes be saoked ; thot riven of blood 
woald flow, and that for a time all would 
be lost to his descendants. 

On Stebwitr, • the dap of the sun/ ( a 
favourite day for commencing any grand 
nndertahing with all these tribea ), the 12th 
of BraTan,tlie enlightened half of the moon, 
& 1212 ( A. D. use ), the foundation of 
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dessttlmeer Wee laid, and soon the inha- 
bitants^ with all that was valuable^ ahaadoo* 
edLodorva, (2) and began to erect new 
habitationa Jesnl had two aons^ Kalina 
and Balbidian. He ohoee hhi diief sekiietere 
and adviiera ft-om the children «f Sodil, oC 
the Pahoo tribe, who beoame too pawerfnl. 
Xheir old enemiee, the Obnnna ibypoote, 
agun invaded the lands of Khadal ; bnt 
they suffered for their andicity. Jeenl 
survived thia event five years, when hsdied, 
sad was sueeeedeJ by hie youngest son, Sal- 
bahan the II. 


(2) Lodorva remaim in mine ; a journey thither might afford eubjeet-matter tM the 
antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin oi the Bhatti tribe. It is ten 
miles N. W. of the present capital. 
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Pri/iminarjf aiservatiani.--- The earlg hUtory of the Bhattie not devoid fjf 
intereet . — 2V«ce» qf their ancient mannere and religion, — The eironiele 
retamed.— ^etul tnrvires the change of capital twelve yeare — The heir 
Kailwa banished,— SalSahan, Ms younger brother^ eueeeedi.— Expedition 
against the Catti or Coihi.— Their supposed origin. — Application from the 
Tadu prince of Dadrinath for a prince to Jill the vacant ffudi,— During 
Salbahcm*s absence, his son Be^U usurps the gpdi.— Sattahan retiree to 
Kkadal, and falls in battle against the Baloehes.— Beejil commits suicide. 
—Kailmn reeatUd and placed on the gsAu — His issue from elans.— 
Xhizeur Rhan Batoeh again invades Khadal.—Kailun attacks him, and 
avenges his father's death. — Death of Kailun.— Succeeded by Chachik Deo. 
—He expels the Ckunna Rajpoots. — Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote.— 
The RalUores lately arrived in the desert, become troublesome.— Important 
synchronisms.— Death of Chaehik,—He is sueeecded by hit grandson 
Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who leaves /essulmeer.— 
Redresses the wrongs of a Barha Rajpoot.— Kurrun dies.— Succeeded by 
LttkhunSen.— His imbecile eharaeter,— Replaced by his son Poonpal, who 
is dethroned and banished —His grandson, Baniug deo, establishes himself 
at Marote and Foogul.— On tie dtposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled 
and placed on the gadx.—He ajforde a refuge to the Purihar prince qf 
Mundore, when attacked by Alla o^in.— The sons qf Jastsi carry off the 
imperial tribute of Tatha and Mooltan, — The king determines to invade 
Jetsulmeer,— Jaetsi and bis sons prepare for the storm.— Jessiulmeer wrest- 
ed,— First assault repulsed. — The Bhattis keep an army in the field,— 
Rtttvul Jaetsi dies.— The seige continues,— Singular friendship between 
his son Ruttun and one of the besieging generals, — Moolraj succeeds.— 
Oeneral assault.— Again defeated, — Garrison reduced to great extremity.— 
Council of war,— Determination to perform the snhs^,— Generous eonduel 
of the Mohomedan friend of Ruttun to his sons.— Final assault,— Bawul 
Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kiu fall in battle.- Jestulmeer taken, 
dismantled, and abandoned. 


Havimo thus opUomtEed the Bhatti an- 
nals, from the expulsion of the tribe from 
the Punjab, and the establishment of 


Tunnoto in the Indian desert, in A. D. 781, 
to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jessulmeer, in A. D. 1186, we shall continue 
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the iketeh to the prewnt day, nearly in the 
* laogaage of the ohroniole, adding explana- 
tory nates as ire proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the 
oaetle of Tunnote and the present time is 
euoUy eleren hundred years ; daring 
which the historical narrative, whatever 
may be its value, is at leiiat oontiuuons, and 
the events recorded are corroborated, even 
in the darkest period, by numerous synchro- 
nisms in the annals of the other states ; and 
viewed synoptioally, it presents matter of 
deep interest to the explorer of Indian 
history. The period of four hundred and 
twenty-five years, embraced in the preced- 
ing chapter, is full of incidents. It is a 
record of a people who once deemed their 
oonsequeiice and their fame imperishable. 
And even were it less diversified by 
anecdotes descriptive of manners, it would 
still possess claims to interest as a simple 
relation of the gradual peopling of a great 
portion of the Indian desert. We see tribes 
and cities disappearing : new races and new 
capitals taking their place ; and although 
not a syllable is written which bears direct- 
ly upon religion, we can sec, incidentally, 
the analogy of these Indo-Sojthic tribes, 
from Slabulisthan and Salbahaua, with the 
Hindu, confirming what Menu says, that the 
Saea*, Javonos, Pehlavii, and the Khas- 


u (1) of Central Asia, were all Chbettria or 
Bajpoots. We now proceed, with the 
chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jaaenlmesr, tnrvived 
the change of capital only twelve yeere. 
His elder ion. Kaiinn, having given die- 
ple'asnre to the Pahoo minister, was 
expelled, and hit younger brother placed 
upon the gait. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the 
annals, renewed in the son of Jesul, succeed- 
ed in S. 1224 ( A. D. 116S). His first expedi- 
tion was againat the Catti or Gathi tribe,, 
who, nnder their leader, Jugbban, dwelt 
between the city of Jhalore and the Ara- 
valli. (2) The Cathi Bao was killed, and liia 
horses and camels were carried to Jeisulmcer. 
The fame of thia exploit exalted the 
reputation of Saibahan. He had three 
sons, Beejir, Banar, and Hosao. 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there 
was a state, whoae princes were of the 
Badoon (Yadu) race, descended from the 
first Salbahan at the period of the expulsion 
from Gujni. (3). At this time, the prince 
of this state dying without issue, a deputa- 
tion came to Jessulmeer to obtain a prince 
to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was accord- 
ingly sent, but died jnat as he arrived. 
His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 
with the paina of labour on the journey. 


(1) There ia a race in tlie desert, now Msiiomedan, and called Kkonat. ESiphin- 
stone mentions the Khasa-Khel. Khasgar is ‘the region of the Kliasas,' the Catia i^ia 
of Ptolemy. 

(2) We ean icorcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Cathi, or Catti tribe 
here mentioned, is the remnant of the nation which so manfully opposed Alexander. It 
WHS then located almut Mooltan, at this period oooupied by the Langas. The colony 
attaoked by the Bhatti was near the Aravalli, in all probability a predatory band from 
the region they pooplod and gave their name to, Catiiawar, in the Saurashtra peniusnla. 

(3) Hr. Blphinstone enumerates the Jodoon as a snbdivision of the Ensofzyes, one 
of the (^at Afghan tribes, who were originally located about Cabul and Qhizni. I could 
not resist snrmising the probability of the term Jadoon, applied to a subdivision of the 
Afghan race, originating from the Hindu-Seythio Jadonn, or Yadn, whence the boasted 
desoent of the Afghans from Saul king of the .Tews ( Yahadi* ). The euatoms of the 
Afgliaiit would support thia _ hypothesis: “The Afghans ( says the Emperor Baber,) 
when reduced to extremities in war, come into the presence of their enemy with grass 
between their teeth, being as much as to say, ‘ I am your ox.' " This custom is entirely 

'.Rajpoot, and ever recurring in iasoriptious reeirding victories. They have their bardis 
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nd wu delivered of e eon nsder tbe duide 
of paUu tree,wlieice the child ires called 
piUateo. This infaat lacccediag, the rq/ 
( priuwpelity ) tree named after him 
PftMeeA(l) 

Fropoeale of marriage eame from Mnnsi 
Deora of SirofaL The Ba«ml left Jeeenlmeer 
to the care of bis eldest eon BeejiL Soon 
after hie departure, the foster-brother 
(dkabhae) of the joung prince propagated 
the report of the Rawui’s death in an en- 
csnnter with a tiger, and prompted Beejit 
to saanme the dignity. Salbalian, on his 
return, Boding his seat usurped, and having 
in vain expostulated with his traitorous 
son, proceeded to Rhadal, of which Deora- 
wul is ths espital, where he was slain, with 
three hundred of his followers, in repelling 
nn irruption of the Bsloohea Beejii did 
not long enjoy the dignity : having in a lit 
of passion struck the dhahlae, the blow 
was returned, upon which, stang with 
shame and resentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

Kailnn, the elder brother of Salbahan, 
who was expelled by the Psliooe was now 
( A.D. 1200 ) recalled, and installed at the 
age of fifty. He bad six sons, Chachik 


Deo, Falhan, Jeiehsnd^ Peetutusl, Pstum* 
eirand, and Usrse. The second and third baif 
nnmeroos iuue, who are s^led Jaacir and 
Seehana Bajpoota 

Kbixsnr Khan Baloch, with five thou- 
sand men, at this time again orossed the 
Mehran ( Indus ), and Invaded the land of 
Khudal, which was the second irruption 
since he slew Balbshsn. Eeilun marched 
agaiast him at the head of seven thousand 
Rajpoots, and, after a severe engagement, 
slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred 
of his men. Eailun ruled nineteen years. 

Chochick Deo snoceeded, in S. 1275 
( A.D. 1219 ). Soon after his snecesaion, he 
carried on war against the Chunna Bajpoots 
( now extinct ), of whom he slew two thou- 
sand, capturing fourteen thousand cows, 
and compelling the tribe to take refuge 
with the Joysa. Soon after, the Rawul 
invaded the lands of Rana TTrinsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, 
assembled four thousand horse^: but was 
defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to 
the walls of his capital, Amerkote. Tlie 
Puar was glad to obtain the absence of 
bis foe by the offer of bis daughter in 
marriage(2). 


or poets in like maimer, of whom Afr. Elphinstone gives an interesting account In 
features, ais<^ they resemble the Northern Bajpoots, who have generally aquiline noses, or 
as Mr. Elipbinstone expresses it, in the account of bis journey through the desert,'* Jewish 
features though this might tempt one to adopt the eonverse of my deduction, and say, 
that these Tad*t of Gujni were, with the Afghans also of lakudi origin : from the lost 
tribes of IsraeL 

(1) See Mr. Elphinstone's map for the position of the Jsdoon beineb of the 
Bueofs^ at the foot of the Sewalik bills. 

(2) In this single passage we have revealed the tribe (ffote), race (oula), capital and 
proper name, of the prince of Dkat. The Soda tribe, as before stated, is an important 
branch of tiie Pramara (Piiar) race, and with the Oomrm and Soomraa gave dynasties to 
the vidley of Sinde from the most remote period. The Soda$ 1 bare uresdy observed, 
were probably the Segdi of Alexander, oooupying Upper Sinde when the Maoedoniaai 
ideaoend^ that stream. The Soomra dynasty is mentioned by F«rishta from ancient 
nnthorities, bnt tlm Mabomedan bistoriana kaew nothing, and oared nothing, about Baj- 
fieot tribes. It_ is from sash documents us tltese, scattered throughout the annals of 
weae principaUties, and from the ancient Bindu epic poems, that I have concentrated 
me '• Bketcuea of the Rajpoot Tribes," introdnetory to the first volume, which, however 
might they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book. I write this note 
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Ttie Bahtores, recently establiihed io 
the lend of Efaer, bad become trooblesotne 
neigfaboare ; Chachiok obtained the aid of 
the Soda troops to chastise them, and he 
proceeded to Jossote and Bbiilotra, where 
they were established ; bnt Chadoo and his 
son Theedo averted his wrath by giving 
him a danghter to wife(l). 

Bawul Chachiok ruled thirty-two yean. 
He bad only one son, T>'j Rao, who died at 
the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sous, Jaetsi and Kurrun. To 
the youngest the Bawul was much attach- 
ed ; and having convened the chiefs around 
his death-bed, he entreated they would 
accede to his last wish, that his youngest 
grandson might be his successor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder 
brothor, Jaetsi, abandoned his country, and 
took service with the Mahomedana in 
Qiiserat, About this time, Moanffer Khan, 
who occupied Nagore with five thousand 
horse, committed great outrages. There 
was a Bhomia of the Baraha tribe, named 
Bhagaoti-das, wlio resided fifteen cose from 
Kagore, and was master of one thousand 
five hundred horse. He bad an only 
daughter, who was demanded by theKbao, 
and being unwilling to comply, and unable 
to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. 
For this purpose he prepared carriages, in 


which be placed *his family and ohattele» 
and at night proceeded towards Jessulmeer s 
bnt the Khan, gaining intelligence of hie 
motiona, intercepted the convoy. A battle 
ensoed, in which four hundred of the 
Baralias were killed, and his daughter and 
other females were carried off. The afBioted 
Baraha continued his route to Jessulmeer, 
and related his distress to Bawul Kurrun, 
who immediately put himself at the head of 
his followers, attacked the Khan, whom he 
slew, with three thousand of his people, 
and re-iuducted the Bhomia in his posses- 
sions. Kurrun ruled twenty-eight years, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhun Sen, in S. 1327 ( A. D, 1271 }; 
He was so great a simpleton, that when the 
jackals howled at night, being told that it 
was from being cold, he ordered quilted 
dreaaea (duff lat) to be piepafed for them 
As the howling still continued, although he 
was assured bis orders had been fulfilled, 
be commanded bouses to bo built for thu 
animals in the royal preserves ( rumna ), 
many of which yet remain. Lakhun was 
the contemporary of Eanirdeo Sonigurra, 
whose life was saved by his (Lakhun ’s) wife’s 
knowledge of omens. Lakhun was ruled by 
this Bani, who was of the Soda tribe. 
She invited her brethorn from Amerkote ; 
bnt the madman, her husband, pnt them to 


chiefly for the information of the patriarch of oriental lore on the Continent, the 1e irned 
and ingenuous De Saoy. If this Mentor aak, “ VVIiere are now the Sodas P” 1 reply the 
ex-prince of Amerkote, with whose ancestors Hem<iyoon took refuge, — in whose capital 
in the desert, the groat Akbcr was bom— and who could on the spur of the moment 
oppose four thousand horse to invasion, has only one single town, that of Chore, left to 
him. The Bahtores, who, in the time of Unosi liana and Ttawul Chachik, were hardly 
known lUtfldaritdes, have their flag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castle,” 
(omut'cafa ), and the Ameers of Sinde have incorporated the greater part of DJiat with 
their state of Hydrabad. 

(1) To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it must be gratifying to 
see these annals thus synohronicolly corroborating each other. About two centuries 
before this, iu the reign of Doosaj, when the Bhatti capital was at Lodorva, an aitack 
was made on the land of Kher, fAen occupied by the Gohilotes, wbo were, as related 
in the annals of Marwar, dispossessed by the Bahtores. Hone but an inquirer into 
these annals of the desert tribes can conceive the satisfaction arising from such ooufir- 
matioiis. 
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dMtb, Mid threir their iiodieB over the 
wells. He wee allowed to rule four years, 
Mid was then replaced by his eon. 

Fooopel. This prince was of a temper 
BO violent that the nobles dethroned him, 
and recalled the exiled JaetM from GuMrat. 
Poonpal had a reeidenca assigned him in a 
remot'e quarter of the state. He had a son, 
Lakumsi, who had a eon called Bao Jtfai- 
ningdeo, who by a stratagem pointed out by 
a Hhurl(l) Bajpoot, took Harota from the 
Joliyaa, and Foogal from the Thoriee, 
thieves by profession, whose chief, styled 
Bao^ he made captive ; and in Foogul be 
settled his family. Bao Baning bad a son 
caUed Sodool, who alternately bathed in 
the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that 
of action : to their retreat the father and 
son conveyed the spoils seised from all 
aronud them. 

J.ietai obtained the gadt in S. 1332 
(A. D. 1276). He had two sons, Moolraj 
and Rnttuuei. Deoraj, the son of Moolraj 
espoused the daughter of the Soiiigurra 
chief of Jhalore. Mahomed [Ehooni] Padsha 
invaded the dominions of Bans Boopsi, 
tbeFuribar prince of Mnndore (2), who, 
when defeated, fled with his twelve 
daughters, and found refuge with the 
Bawul, who gave him Baroo as a residence. 

Deoraj, by bis Sonignrra wife, had 
three sons, Janghan, Birwnn, and Hamir. 
This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who 
ettaoked Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and 
plundand hia landa. Hebad iaansed three 
sons, Jaito, Loonkurn, and Mairoo. At this 
period, Qliori A]la.oo4in commenced the 
war agMnet the cartles of India. The tribute 
of Tatba and Mooltan, conaiating of flfteen 


hundred horses and flfteen hundred mnles 
laden with treasure aud valuables, was at 
Bekher in progreaa to the king at Delhi. 
The Bone of Jaetai determined to lay an 
ambush and capture the tribute. Dugnieed 
as grain-merchantiS with seven thousand 
horse aud twelve hundred oamela, they 
cet out OD their expedition, and on the 
baoks of the Pnnjnud fonud the convoy, 
escorted by four hundred Mogul and the 
like number of Pethan horse. The Bhattie 
encamped near the convoy; and in the 
night they rose upon and slew the escort, 
earrying the treasure to Jessnimeer. The 
survivors carried the news to the king, who 
prepared to ponieh this insult. When 
tidings reached Bawul Jaetai that the king 
was encamped on the Anaiagttr at Ajmere, 
he prepared Jeaaulmeer for defence. He 
laid in immenee atorea of grain, and de- 
posited all round the ramparts of the fort 
large round etonea to hnrl on the beaiegers. 
All the aged, the infirm, and hia female 
grand.cliildren, were removed into the 
interior of the desert, while the countiy 
around the capital for many miles was laid 
waste, and the towns msde desolate. The 
Bawul, with bis two elder sous and five 
thousand warriors, remained inside for the 
defence of the castle, while Deoraj and 
Hamir foraaed an army to act against the 
enemy from withonb The sultan in person 
remained at Ajmere, and sent forward an 
immense force of Ehoreanis and Eoreishea, 
eased in steel armour, ‘‘ who rolled on like 
the clouds in Bhadoon.” The flfty-six 
hestione were manned, and th^po thousand 
seven hundred heroes diatrihuted amongst 
them for their defence, while twp thonsand 


(1) This tribe is unknown to Central India. 

(2) The title, tribe, and capital of this race, ehew fliat the Bhattie were intimately 
CO nnected with the ueighbo uring atatee. 
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ramftiaeil iw neene t* aitaaoiir the pofnfai 
attacked. DarniK the first weak that the 
beeieoem fotmed their eDtraiiehmaBte, aeven 
thoneand Heosaimane were slain, and Meet 
Motaabet and Alii Khan renuuiwd on the 
field of battle^ For two yean the invaders 
were eenfined to their osmp by Deoraj and 
Hamir, who kept the field, after cntting off 
their anppliee, which came fVnm Mandore, 
while the garrison was abundantly farnlstied 
from Ehsdal, Barmsir and Dhab Eight 
years (1) had the siege lasted, when Bewnl 
Jastsi died, and his body was burnt inside 
the fort. 

During thie Imgthened siege, Buttnnsi 
had formed a friendship with the Nawab 
Haboob Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a kiaijra-ttee, between the 
advanced posts, each 'attended by a few 
followers. They played at cheas together, 
and interchanged expressions of mutna! 
eateem. But when duty called them to 
oppoee eaoh other in arms, the whole world 
was enamonred with their heroic courtesy. 
JaetBi had ruled eighteen years when he 
died. 

Moolraj III., in S, 1350 ( A. D. 12P4), 
ascended the gadi surronnded by ' foes. On 
this oeoasion, the oaatomary rejoicings on 
installation took place, at the moment when 
the two friends, Battnnai and Mabool Khan, 
had met, os usual, under the khaijra tree. 
The cause of rejoicing being enplaned to the 
Nawab, he observed that the Sooltan had 
heard of, and was offended with these meet- 
ings, to whioh he attributed the protracted 
defenee of the caefle, and acquainted But- 
tunsi that next day a general assault was 
oommandsd, which he should lead in person. 
The attack took place ; it was fierce, but Che 
defence was ohetinate, and the osaailaots 


ware hasten baek with the lose of nine 
thonsand men. But tlie fba dMahted 
reinforoemrats, and tewsrda the cemdriaion 
of the year, the garrieoB was reduced to the 
greatest privations, and the blockade being 
perfect, Moolraj aosembled his kinsmen 
and thus addressed them: "Fur so many 
years we have descended oar dwellings; 
but onr enpplies are expended, and there 
is no passage for mora What is to be 
done ?" The chiefs, Sehir and Kfcumsi, replied 
" a taka most take place ; we must saerifice 
ourselves but that same day the royal 
army, unware of the distress of the besieged, 
retreated. 

The friend of Buttnnsi had a younger 
brother, who, en the retreat of the royal 
forces, was carried inside the fort, when 
seeing the real state of tbiogs, he asesped 
and oonveyed intelligence of it, upon which 
the siege was renewed. Moolrsj reproached 
his brother as the oauas of this evil, and 
asked what was fit to be done 1 to which 
Ruttunsi replied, “ there is but one path 
open ; to immolate the females, to destroy 
by fire and water whatever is dostruotible, 
and to bury what is not ; then open wide 
the gates, %nd sword in hand rash upon the 
foe, and thus attain noerga," The chiefs 
were sseerabled : all were unanimous to 
make Jt»a nuggur resplendent by their 
deeds,- and preserve the honour of the Jadoo 
rsee. Moolraj thus replied : " yon are of 
a woriike raoe, and strong are yonr arms in 
the otnae of your prince : what heroes 
excel you, who thus tread in the Chetrie’s 
path 7 In battle, not even the elephant 
could stand before you. For the raainte- 
nanoe of my honour the sword is in yonr 
hands ; let Jessulmeer be illumined by its 
blows upon the foe.” Having thne inspir- 


(1) This can mean notliing more than that desultory attseks wore otrriod on agarost 
the Bhstti capital. It is certain that Alia never carried hie arms in perseo against 
JcstttlmecT. 
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ed "diiefi and men^ Moolraj and Battnn 
niMind to tbe palace of tbeir qneooa. 7%^ 
told them to take the tohag; (1) and pra* 
pare to meet in heaven, while thej gave np 
their livee in defence of their hononi and 
their faith. Smiling, the Soda Rani, repli- 
ed, " this night we ahall prepare, and by 
the^moming'a light we ehall be linhubitanta 
of tverga '* ( heaven ) ; and thna it waa 
with the ohiefa and all their wivea. The 
sight waa paaaed together for the laat time 
In preparation for the awfnl mom. It came; 
ablntione and prayera were finiehed, and 
at the Bajduara (8) were convened hala, 
prude, and hridu, (3) They bade a last 
farewell to all their kin ; the Jokur com- 
menced, and twenty-fonr thousand females, 
from infancy to old age, atirrendered their 
lives, some by the sword, othera in the 
voloano ct fire. Blood flowed in torrents, 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to 
the heavcna: notone feared to die, every 
valnable'wai consumed with them, not the 
worth of a straw was preserved for Uie foe. 
This work done, the brothen looked npos 
the spectacle with horror. Life waa now a 
burden, and they [prepared to quit it. 
They purified themeelves with water, paid 
adwation to the divinity, made gifts to the 
poor, pUoed a branch of the ioolti (4) in 
their casques, the softpraffi (4) round their 
neck : and having cosed themeelves in 
armour and put on the asffron robe, they 
bound the mor (6) (crown) around their 


heads, and embraced each other for the last 
time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. 
Three thousand eight * hundred warriors, 
with faees red with wrath, prepared to die 
with their ohiefo. 

Buttunei bad two sons, named Garsi and 
Kannr, the eldest only twelve years of age. 
He wished to save them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. 
The Mooslem chief swore he would protect 
them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust; to whom, bidding them a 
last farewell, their father oonsigned them. 
When they reached the royal camp they 
were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, 
potting his hsnd npon their heads, soothed 
them, and appointed two Brahmins to 
guard, feed, and inetmot them, 

On tbe morrow, tbe army of the Booltan 
advanced to the assault The gates were 
thrown wide, and the fight began. Bnttun 
was lost in the sea of battle ; but one hun- 
dred and twenty Meera fell before his sword 
ere be lay in tbe field. Moolraj plied bis 
lance on the bodies of tbe barbarians : the 
field swam in blood. The nnclean spirits 
were gorged with slaughter ; but at length 
the Jidoon chief fell, with seven hundred of 
the choice of his kin. With his death the 
battle closed ; tbe victors ascended tbe 
castle, and Mahoob Khan caused tbe bodies 
of the brothers to be carried from the field, 
and burned. The saht took place in S. 
1351, or A. H. 1296. Deoraj, who commaud- 


(1) Sokaguu, one who becomes eati previous to her lord's death ; Dohagun, who 
follows him after death. 

(2) Literally, the royal gate ;* an allusion to the female apartments, or HogAaea, 

(3) Bata, is under sixteen ; prude, middle-aged ; bridu, when forty. 

(4) The funeral qualities of the toolsi plant, and the emblematic edligram, or stone 
found in the Gnndnc river, have been often described. 

(5) On two occasions the Bajpoot chieftain wears the mor, or 'coronet;' oa his 
marriage, and wW going to die in battle ; symbolic of hie nuptials with the Aptara, 
or ‘fair of heaven. 
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ed the force in the field, was earried off by mantled and abandoned the palace, whi^ 
a fever. The royal garrison kept possession remained long deserted, for the BhattiS had 
of the oasUe daring two years, and at neither means to repair the kangrM 
lengUi blocked np the gateways, and die- ( battlements ), nor men to defend them. 


OBAPTXB X7. 


Tie RaiUtree of iMmo eeUk amadU the ntitte of Jeonlmeerj-^Driven out fy 
tie BhaMi eiUfiaiit DooSeo, who it eieeM Rawul,'- Se earriet off the 
etnd ofFeero* Seeoni etorm and taka (f fetsuhaeer.—Doodoo 

tlain.-'Mogittl invotion if India. — The Bhatti prineet obtain their 
liberty^Bawal Gurti re-etlablithet Jettulmeer.— Kehur, ton of Deoraj% 
•^Ditelotura tf hit deetinf by a prodigy. — It adopted hy the vife of 
Bawal Gurti, who it attattinafed by the tribe of Jetur.—Kehw pro- 
rlamed.-^Beemlade beeomet Eati. — The tueeeition entailed on the eont 
of Samir.— ‘Matrimonial overture to Jatia from Mtvar. — Engagement 
broken off.— ‘■The Brotkera alain.— Penitential act of Rao Raning.—off- 
tpring of Keiur.— Soma tie elder departt with hie bussie and eettlee at 
Giraep.— Some if Sao Saning become Moosleme to avenge tieir father' e 
death,— Cenaeqnent forfeiture ef their inheritance.— They mix with the 
Abhoria Bhodtie.— Kailua, the third eon of Kehur, eettlee in the forfeited 
lande.— Dtivee the Bahyae from Khadal.—Kailun ereeta the fortreae of 
Ktrroh on the Behah or Gara.—Aaeailed by the Johyae and Langae 
under Ameer Khan Kotaif who ie defeated. — Subduee the Chahile and 
MohiU.— Extends hie authority to the Pnnjnud. — Bao Kailun marries 
into the Samma family.— Account of the Samma race,— He seizes on the 
Samma dominions.— Makes the river Indus his boundary.— Kaitun dies . — 
Succeeded by Chaehik,— Makes Marote his head quarters.— League headed 
by the chief of Uooltan agaiaet Chachik, who invades that territory, 
and returns with a rich booty to Marote.— A second victory,— Leaves a 
garrison «« the Punjab.— Dfeats Maipal, chief of the Doondis. — Asini, 
or Aswini-Rote.—Its supposed position, — Anecdote.— Feud with Satilmer. 
—he eonseguencee.- Alliance with Hybut Khan.—Rao Chachik invadee 
Feeleebunga.—The Khokurs or Q hikers described, — The Langas drive 
hie garrison from Dhoouiapur.—Rao Chachik falls sick. — Challenges 
the prince of MooUan. — Reaches Dhooniapur, — Rites preparatory to the 
combat . — Worship of the sword. — Chachik is slain with all his bands.— 
Kooudto, hitherto insane, avenges his father's feud. — Birsil restoiblishes 
Dhooniapur, — Blairs to Kerore, — Assailed by the Langas and Balochee. 
—Defeats them,— Chronicle of Jessulmeer resumed,— Rawvl Bersi meets 
Bao Birsil on his reiurnfrom his expedition in the Punjab. — Conqucet 
of MooUan by BaAer.— Probable conversion of the Bhailis of the Punjab. 
Bauful Bersi, Jait, Koonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, 
six generations. 
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Sottx yean aalaaeqaaikt to thU dUaatreua 
ev«Dt in tb« Bhatti annala, Jngmal, aon of 
Maloji BaAtore, Ohief of Illah'wo, attempted 
a aettlement amidat the mhia of Jeaanlmeer, 
and broof'ht thither a large fome, with 
seven hundred oarta of proviaiona. On 
hearing thia, the Bhatti chiefa, Dnodoo and 
Tilskei^ the son of Jeair, aaeembled their 
hinamen, aniprieed the Bahtarea, drove 
them from the castle, and oaptnred the aup* 
plies, Doodoo, for thia exploit, sraa eieoted 
Bawni, and commenced the repairs of Jes- 
enlmeer. He had five eons. Tilukai, hie 
brother, was renowned for hie ezpioita. He 
deapoiled the Balnch, the Mangnleo, the 
Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonignrraa of 
Aboo and Jhnlore felt his power. He evm 
extended hie raids to Ajmore, and carried 
off the etud of Feeroz Shah from the 
Anoeagnr ( lake ), where they were accns- 
tofued to be watered. Thia indignity provok- 
ed another attack upon Jeeaulmeer, attended 
with the aanie disgetroua resalts. Again 
the taka waa performed, ia which aixteen 
oiisaud femalea (1) were destroyed ; and 
.•ioodoo, with Tiluliai and seventeen hun- 
dred of the clan, foil in battle, after he had 
occupied the gadi ten yean. 

On the death of Bawul Doodoo, in S. 
1362 ( A.D. 1306 ), the young princee, 
Gnrsi and Eannr, by the death of their 
patron Muboob, were left to the protection 
of his sons, Zoolficar and Qaei Khan. Knnnr 
went piivately to Jeaaulmeer, and Gnrai 


obtained leave ho peooeed weatwMd to the 
Mehwo teact, where ha muried Bimalsdevf, 
a widow, slater to the Bahioi«.«he bad been 
betrothed (S) to the Deem. While engaged 
in these miptiila, he waa visited his rela- 
tion SoniDgdeo,a man of gigantio streegtbi 
who agreed to accompany hhn on hie retnrn 
to DelbL nte king made trial of hia force, 
by giving him to etring an iron bow sent by 
the king of Eherasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but .broke. The in- 
vaaion of Delhi by Timoor 8hali{;Q having 
ocenrred nt thia time, the services of Onri 
were ao conapioaons that he obtained a 
grant of his hereditary dominions, with 
permission to re-eatabtiab Jeasnlmaer. 
With hia own kindred, and the aid of the 
vassals of his friend Jngmai of Mehwo, be 
soon restored order, and had an 
force at command. Hamit and hia clanamen 
gave their allegiance to Oatai, but the aona 
of Jeeir were headstrong. 

Deoraj.wbo married the daughter of 
Booprs, Raaa of Mundote, had a aon named 
Eebur, who, when Jeaaulmeer was about 
to be invested by the troops of the Sooltan, 
waa conveyed to Uuudore with hia mother. 
When only twelve years of age, he naed to 
accompany the cowherds of the old Bao’a 
kine, and hia favourite amoaement waa 
penning up the calves with twigs of the nh, 
to imitate the pickettiiig of horsea One day, 
Ured of this oooupation, young Kehnr foil 
asleep opon the bole of a serpent, and the 


(1) The Bajpoota, by their exterminating taJcat, facilitated the views of the 
Mahomedaiie. In every state we read of these horrore. 

(2) The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a aecond marriage ; the 
affianced bccoraea a rand (widow), though a kortan (maid). 

(6) Even these anaehronisma ave proofa of the fidelity of theae antkala. ^ Ignorant 
native, scribes, aware but one great Moghul invasion, during the reign Alla-oo-din. In all 
probability that for whiuh the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the reetnration of 
his dominions, was that of Eibak Klian, general of the king of Traneoxiaua, who invaded 
India in A. H. 705 (A D. 1305), and was so eignnUy defeated, that only three thousand 
ont of fifty-seven tboosand horse escaped the sowrd, and these were made prisoners and 
trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were erMted to commemorate the 
victory.—See Briggs’ fariihta, vol. i. p. 364, 
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raptile iwaiog therefrom woee uid epread 
its hood over him u ho olept. A CharuH 
( bard, or geneulogist ), pusing that way, 
reported the fact and its import immediate- 
ly to the Bans, who, prooeediag to the spot, 
found it was his own graadsou whom fate 
had thus pointed out for sovereignty. 
Qursi, having no offapiing by Bimaladevi, 
proposed to her to adopt a son. All the 
Bhatti youth were assembled, but none 
eqaalled Kehur, who was ohosen. But the 
sons of Jesir were displeased, and eonspired 
to obtain the gadi. At this time. Bawul 
Oarsi was in the daily habit of visiting a 
tank, which he was excavating, and they 
seieed an occa«siou to asaaaeintite him; 
whereupon, in order to defeat their deeign, 
Bimaladevi immediately had Kehur pro- 
clumed. The widowed queen of Gurei, 
with the view of securing the completion of 
an object which her lord had much at heart, 
namely, fiiaishing the lake 0»r*i-»irr. as 
well as to ensure protection to her adopted 
eon Kehur, determined to protract the 
period of Belf-imroolation ; but when six 
months had elapsed, and both these objects 
were attained, ehe finished her days on the 
pyre. Bimaladevi named the children of 
Hamir as the adopted eons and succes- 
sors of Kehur. These sons were Jaits and 
Loonkurn. 

The cocomut was sent by Koombbo, I 
Bana of Cheetore, to Jaita. The Bhatti i 
prince marched for llewar, and when with 
twelve CODS of the Aravalli hills, was joined 
by the famous Sankla Meeraj, chief of 
Salbanny. Next moniing, when about to 
resume the march, a parti idge began to 
call from the right : a bad omen, which 


was interpreted by the brother-in-law 
of the Sankla, deeply versed in the 
science of the Sooi»ni and ti>e langu- 
age of birds U)< Jaita drew the rein of bis 
horse, and to avert the evil, halted that 
day. Meanwhile, the partridge was caught 
and found to be blind of an eye, and its 
ovary quite filled. The next morning, os 
icon as they had taken horses, a tigress began 
to roar, and the Sooiuni ohieftaun was again 
called upon, to expound the omen. He 
replied that the secrets of great houses 
should not be divulged, but lie desired them 
to despatch a youth, disguised ns a female 
Nae (barbar claaa ), to Komulmer, wbo 
there would learn the canse. The youth 
gained admission to ‘ the ruby of Mewar,' 

( Laltt'Mewari ), wbo was anointing for the 
nuptials. He saw things were not right, 
and returning made hia report ; upon heat- 
ing which, the Bhatti prince married 
Marmd, the daughter of the Sankla chiofi 
The Bana was indignant at this insult, 
but a sense of ehauie prevented his resent- 
ing it( and instead of procininiing tbe 
slight, he offered his daughter’s band to 
the famous Kheechoe prince, Aohildas of 
Gagrown, and it was accepted(2). Jaita 
met his deatli, together with bis brother 
Loonkurn, and liis brother-in-law, in an 
attempt to surprise Foogul : be fell with a 
hundred and twenty followers. When 
tbe old Rao, Baningdeo, discovered against 
whom be had thus euccessfally defended 
himself, he clad himself, in black garments, 
and in attonement performed pilgrimage to 
all the shrines in lDdia(3). On his return, he 
was forgiven and condoled with by Kehur. 

Kehur bad eight eons : let Somaji, who 


(1) It i* Boarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free tranelatvon of tbe chronicle. 

0) The Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens— they 
lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore him a son, who 
was driven from Gagrown, The scandal propagated against tbe ‘ruby ol Mewar* was 
no doubt a rute of the Sankala chief, as tbe conclusion shews Howerer small the intrin- 
sic worth of these anecdotes, they afford links of synchronisms, which constitute the vsloe 
of the aiinaU of all these states. 

(3) Sadoo was the son and heir of Baningdeo, and it was from this portion of 
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bad « ovmetotia tfApdng * oalled tli« Soma- 
Bhattbs 2ud. Labmiin $ Ard. Railun, tr)io 
(<u<atbty wiaed &eefcniupar, th« appanag« 
«f fab cider brother Bonia, who departed 
eritb all bie factme <l)f <md settled at 
CHracp ; 4tli, Killnirn ; Stb. SatuI, who gare 
his name to an ancient town, and culled it 
Stttalaier. The names ot the rest were 
Beejo, Titnuo, and Tejai. 

When the sons of Raningdeo became 
Converts to IslAin, in order to avenge their 
father's feud with the Rahtore prince of 
Nagore, they forfeited their inheritance of 
Poogiil and Msrute, and thenceforward 
mired with the Abhoria Bhattia, and their 
deeeendaiits are termed Moniun Bhutti. 


On thie event, Kailiio, the third son of 
the Bawol, took poeseesion of the forfeited 
lands, and besides Beekuoipur, regained 
Deorawul, which bad been conqnered by 
their ancient foes, the Dahya Bajpoots. 

Kalian built a fort oa the Beyab, oalled, 
after his father, Eenrofa, or Rerore, whieh 
again brought the Bhattis into collisioa with 
the Johyaa and Langas, whose chief, Amur 
Khan Korsi, attacked him, but was defes'' 
ted. Railun became the terror of the 
CItahils (2), the Mohils (2), and Joyhaa (2), 
wliu lived ID this quarter, and his authority 
extended aa far aa (be Ponjnad. Railun 
married into the Samma, family of Jam <3), 
and arbitrated their dieputea on saeeeasioD, 


the Bhatti annals I extracted that singular story, related in Vol. I., to illustrate 
the influence which the females <-f Bejp< otana huve on national manners. The date of 
this tragical event wau S. 1462, accordine to the Bhatti annals ; and Bans Moknl, tl<e 
contemporary of Rawnt Jail and Bao Baningoro, was on the throne of hlewar from B. 145* 
to B. 1*75. The annals of this state notice the niariiage of the *itu5y’ to llhcruj, 
eon of Acbildas, but say nothing on the other point. A vague recollection of some 
matrimonial insult being offered evidently yet prevaiia, for when a marriage was contract* 
ed in A.D. 1821, through the author’s intervention, between the Bana of Oodipoor’s 
daughtur and the present BawulGuj Sing of Jessulmeer, it was given out that there was 
no memorial of any marriage-alliance between the two houses. After all it may be a vain* 
glorious invention of the Bhatti annalist 

(1) The term hnuie hat been explained in Vol. 1. The bussie is a slave in the mildest 
eenae ; one who in distreos sells hia liberty. His master cuts the chotif or Jock of hair, 
fiom the centre of the head, as a mark of bondage. They are trauefecshle, like cattle. 
This custom prevails more in the desert states tha« in central Kaiwsrr.a ; there every 
great man has his buxtie Bhium Sing Clmmpawut of Poknrn had two hundred wbenhe Am 
t" Jey)iooi, and they all foil with him fighting against the Mabrattas. All castes. Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots, become buisiet : they can redeem their liberty by purchase. 

(2) Tlicse) three tribes are eillier extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to 
Islnmism, 

(3) The Snmnia or Summa tribe, which is well known in Mahomedati history, as 
having given a dynasty to Sinde in modern times, is a groat brunch of the Yadua, sod 
descended from tSbmhiT, son of Crishna ; and while the other branch cohmiaed KabuIU- 
than, maintaining the original name of Yadu», thw sous of Samba mede his name the 
patronymic in Scislau and the Lower valley of the Indua Samma-ca-koto. or Samma> 
nagar, was the capital, which yet exists, and doubtless originated the Miiiagara of the 
Greeks, Sainbus the opponent of Alexaiuler. it is fair to infer, was the chief of the Samma 
tribe. Samba, meaning ‘of, or belonging to Skam of Sam’ (an epithet of Krishna from his 
dark complexion), was son of Jambnrati, one of the eight wives of this deified Yadu. The 
Jharejas of Cutch and Jams of Sinde and Sauraahtra are of the same stock. The Sind- 
Bamma dynasty, on the loss of their faith and coming into contMt with Islam, to whicit 
they beoame iirost-ly tea, were eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them impurtimce 
in the eyes of tlieir conquerors ; Sam was transformed into Jbet, and the Persian king, 
Jamshi^ was adopted as the patriareh of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimeto Bamba. 
Ferishtn gives an account of tliis dynasty, but was ignorant of (their ongin. He saya ; 
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wbicb had eansed much bloodsheds Shnjaiiit 
Jam, whom he supported, accompanied him 
to tfarote, on whose death, two years after, 
Kailua posseased himself of all the Samma 
territory, when the Sinde river became 
the boundary of hia dominion, Kailun died 
at the age of aerenty-two, and was ancoee- 
ded by (1) 

Ghaehik-d^, who made Marote his 
bead-quarters, to cover hia territories from 
the attacks of MooKan, which took umbrage 
at the return of the Bhattis across the Garah . 
Tire chief of Mooltan united in a league 
all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the 
Langaa, the Johyaa, the Kheechees, and all 
; the tribes of that region. Chachik formed an 
army of seventeen thonsand horse and 
fourteen thousand foot, snd crossed the 
Beyah to meet his foea. Tlie enconuter 
was desperate ; bat the Bhattis were 
victorions, and returned with rich spoil to 
Marote. In the year following another battle 
took place, in which seven hundred and forty 
Bhattis were slain, and three thousand of 
the men of Mooltan. By this success, the 
conquests of Chacliik were extended, and 


he left a garrison (tkannaj under his son In 
Amni-kote, beyond the Behab, and returned 
to Poognl. He then attacked Maipal, 
chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. 
After this victory he repaired to Jessnlnieer, 
to visit his brother Lnkmnn, reserving the 
pTodnoe of the lands dependent on Asini* 
koto (8) for his espenaea at court. On his 
return home by Baroo, he was aoooated by 
a Jinj Rajpoot (3), pastaring an immense 
flock of gnats, who presented the best of 
his fleck, and demanded protection against 
the raids of Birjung Babtore. This 
chief had wrested the celebrated fortress 
of Satnlmer, (4) the abode of wealthy 
merchants, from a Bhatti chief, and exten- 
ded his forays far into the desert, and the 
Jinj was one of those who had snflered 
by his success. Not long after Bao Chachik 
had passed by the pastures of the Jinj, he 
received a visit from him, to complain of 
another inroad, which had carried off the 
identical goat, his offering. Chachik as- 
sembled bis kinsmen, and formed an allianoe 
with Shoomar Khan, chief of the Seta 
tribe, (5) who came with three thonsand 


“ The Zemindars of Sinde were originially of two tribes or families, Somuna and Soomnra; 
and the chief of the fonner was distinguislied by the appellstionn of Jam.'' — Briggs ’ 
Ferishto, yiil. iv. p. 422. The hintorian admits they were Hindus until A, H 7i'i ( A. D. 
1380, 8. 1436 ); a point of little doubt as we see the Bhatti prince intermarrying with 
this family about twenty years sabsequent even to the date assigned by Ferishta fur their 
proselytism. 

1 may bere again state, once for all, that I append these notes in order not to in- 
terfere with the text, which is abridged from the origina) chronicle. 

(1) It is said that Kinmul succeeded ; but this wag only to the nothem portion, his 
appanage: he lived bat two months. 

(S) Position unknown, unless it be the fVAn«-io# of lyAnville, at the confluence of the 
river Cabnl with the Indus. There is no doubt that this castio of the Bhatti prince 
was in the Punjab; and coupled with his alliance with the <hief of Sehat or Swat, that 
it is the Techinkot, or Ashnagur of that celebrated geographei, whence the Acesines of 
the Greeks 

(91 I may here repeat, that the Jinj and Jobya were no donbt branches of the 
race ; the Jenjnheh of Baber, who locates them about the mountains of Joude. 

(4) Now belonging to.Mnrwar, and on its north-western frontier- but I believe 
in mins. ' 

IB) MostlikelytheSwatees, or people of Swat, described by Mr. Elphinstone as of 

«»artm°of’pio)!^y“* * kingdom from the flydaspes to Jellalabad, the 
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borse. It was tbs custom of tbs Babtores of 
Satulmer to encamp (heir bone at a some diat- 
sooe from the city, to watch, while the chief 
citiseas aged daily to go abroad Chacliik 
surprised aad made prisoners of the whole. 
The bankers and men- of wealth offered 
large sums for their ransom; but he would 
uot release them from bondage, except on 
eoudition of their settling in the territory of 
Jessolmeer. Three hundred and sixty-fire 
heads of families embraced this alternatire, 
and benoe Jessulmeer dates the influx of her 
wealth. They were distributed orcr the 
principle cities, Deorawul, Foogul, Marote, 
&c. (1) The three sons of the Bahtore were 
also made prisoners ; the two youngest were 
released, bnt Mairah, the eldest, was 
detained as a hostage for his father's good 
conduct. Chachik dismissed his ally, the 
Seta chief, whoso grand-daughter, Sonalderi, 
he married. The father of the bride, Hybat 
Khan, (2) garo with her in da^a (dower) 
fifty horses, thirty-fire slarea, four palkis, 
and two hundred female camels, and with 
her Chachik returned to Harote. 

Two years idter this. Cliacbik 'made w-nr 
on Thir-riij Khokur^ the chief of Peelee- 
bunga, (3) on account of a horse stolen 
from a Bhatti. The Khokurs were defeated 
and plundered ; but bis old enemies the 
Langas, taking adrantage of this occasion. 


made bead agninat Chaebik, and drove bia 
garriaun from the new poBaoseion of Ohoo> 
napnr. (4) Diseaae at length aeized on 
Bswnl Ohaobik, after a long eourac of 
victorious warfare, in which be subdued 
various tracts of country, even to the heart 
of the Punjab. In this state he determined 
to die as he bud lived, with arms in his 
hands ; but having no foe near with whom 
to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
prince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, 
tbejood-dan, or ' gift of buttle,' that his 
soul might escape by the steel of bis foeman, 
and not full a auctifice to alow disease. (&) 
The prince, anspocting treachery, hesitated ; 
but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word 
that his master only wished an honourable 
death, and that he would only bringifive hun- 
dred men to the combat. The challongo be- 
ing accepted, the BawnI culled his clansmen 
srottud him, and on recounting what he bad 
done, seven hundred select Bajpoota, who 
lukd shared in all his victories, volunteered 
to tuke the last field, and make tunklul 
( oblation ) of their lives with their leader. 
Previous to setting forth, be arranged his 
affairs. His son Guj Sing, by the Seta 
Bsni, he sent with her to her father’s house. 
He had five other sons, vir. Eooinbho^ 
Birsil, Bbeemdeo ( by Lala Bani, of tho 
Soda tribe ), Butto and Bundheer, whose 


(1) It muRt not be forgotten, that Satulmer wBi one of the Bhatti easttaa wresMl 
from them by the Bahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 

(2) From this and many other instanoes, we come to the conclnaion that the Tatar or 
Indo-Soytliic title of Khan is by no means indicutive of the Maiiomsdan faith. Here we 
see the daughter of the prince of Swat, or Suvot with a genoine Hindi name. 

(3) The position of Peehebut^ U unknown ; in all probability it has ondergone a 
metamorphosis .with the spreaii of the faith, over these regions. Ag^More men- 
tioned, I believe this race culled Khohur to be the Ghikor, so well known to Baber, and 
deacribed as bis inveterate foes in nil his irruptioiis into India. Their uaunen, especially 
that distinctive murk, Ployandrism, mentioned by Feri8bta,'mark the Ohikers as ludo- 
Scythio. The names of their chiefs are decidedly Hindu. Tliey were located with the 
Joudis in the upper part of the Funjub, and according to Elphinatonc, they retain their 
old poeition, contiguous to the Eusofzey Jadaont, 

(4) Dhooniapnr is nut located. 

^ (0) In this chivalrous challcngo, or demand of the jood-ian, we recegnize another 
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atotberj itm ^Soomjdev}, of Cliolwn nue. 
Binit, hit eldest eon, he made heir to all 
his .domiuions, eacept the land of Ehadal 
( whose shief town is Dearawul }, which he 
bestowed upon Bundheer and to both he 
gave the iika, makiog them separate states, 
Birsil marched to Kerore<l), his capital, 
at the bead of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Bawul Chaobik marohed to 
Dhooniapoore, ‘to part with life.’ There 
be heard that the prince of Mooltau was 
iritliin two oosa. His soul was rejuiced ; 
he performed his ablutions, worshipped the 
8Word(2) and the gods, bestowed charity, 
and withdrew his tbonghts from this world. 

The battle .lasted .four ghurris ( two 
hours ), and the Jodoou prince fell with all 
his kin after performing prodigies of valour. 
Two thousand Khans full beneath their 
swords : rivers of blood flawed in the field ; 
but the Bbatti gained the abode of India, 
who ehared his throne with the hero. The 
king oressed the Beheh, and returned to 
Mooltan. 

While Bundheer was performing at 
Beorawnl the rites of the twelve days of 
matum, or * moumiiig,* hie elder brother, 
KoomblM, afflicted with insanity, rushed 
into the assemblj’, and awore to avei^e hie 
falher’a death. That day ha departed, 


aooompalaed by a single slavey 'and reaohed 
tbs prinse’e samp. It wasaurrounded by ■ 
ditch eleven yards wide, over whieb ths 
Bbatti leaped hie horee in ths desd of night, 
reached the harem, and cut off the head of 
Eoloo Shah, with which ha rejoined his 
brelhern at Dsorawul. Birsil re'established 
Dhooniapurjfaud then went to Kerore. His 
old foes, the Langas, under Hybat Khan, 
again attacked him, but they were defeated 
with great alanghter. At the same time, 
Huaein Khan Baloch invaded Beekumpnr.(3) 

Bawul Bersi, who at this time occupied 
the gadi of Jesaulmeer, went forth to meet 
Boo Birsil on his return from his ex- 
pedition in the Punjab. In S. 1680 (AD. 
1474 ), he made the gates and palace of 
Boekumpur. 

We may, in this place, desert the literal 
narrative of the chronicle ; what follows is 
a record of similar burder-feude and petty 
wan, between ' the sons of Kailnti(4), and 
the cbiefa of the Punjab, alternately invaders 
and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty 
words and gallant deeds, but yieldiog no 
new facte of bieturical value. At length, the 
numerous oflkpriog of Kailun separated, 
and divided amongst them the lauds on 
both sides of the Garah ; and aa Sultan 
Buber soon after this period made a final 


strong trait of Scythic manners, as depicted by Herodotns. The ancient Gets of Transoxiua 
conld not bear the idea of dying of disease ; a feeling which bis offspring carried with them 
to the shores of the Baltic, to Yeut-laud or Jntland I 

(D This fortress, erech d by Rao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two cow, about forty 
miles, from Babwulpnr ; but though the direction is not stated, there ie a little doubt of 
its being to the northward, most probably in that do-abeh called Sind-Sagur. 

(2) Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood-dan, and there is an additional 
reason for colling these Yadue, indo-Scythic, see Tol. I, for sn account of the worship 
of the word, £harg-thapna. 

(3) The foregoing (from page 217), incinding the action of Kailna, Chgehie, and 
Birsil, must be considered as sn episode, detailing the exploits of the Baos of Poogul, 
established by Kailun, third ann of Bawul Kebur of Jesaolmeer, It was too essential to 
be placed in a note. 

(4) Bao Kailnn had established hie authority over nine castle, heads of districts, viz, 
Asini or Aswmi-kote, Bcekumpur, Mnrote, Poogul, Deorawiil, Rehore ( twenty-two co^'S, 

or about forty miles, from Bahwulpnr), Goomon, Bahun, Madtto, and NataUoh, on the 
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conqowt uf Moultan ftom th« Langu, and 
placed tlierein -his own gorernor, ia all pro* 
bability the Bbatti possessors of £erors-kote 
aud lAooniapar, as well as Puognl and 

Marote (now Mahomedans ), exchanged 
their faith ( sanctioned even by M.ena ) for 
the preserration of their states (1). The 
bard is so much occupied with this Poogul 


branch that the chronicle appears almost 
devoted solely to them. 

Be passes from the main stem, to Bswnis 
Jait, Noonkurn, Bheeui, Btunohat'das, to 
Sttbbul Sing, five generations, witli little 
further notice than the mere ennmeration 
of their issue. With this last prince, 
Subbul Sing, an important change occurred 
in the political of the Bbattis. 


(1) There never was any thing so degrading to royalty at the selfish protection 
gttarauteed to it by this Lycurgus of the Hindus, who saye, Against misfortune, let 
him preserve his wealth ; at the expense of hie wealth, let him preserve his wife ; but 
let him at all evente preeerve Umself, even at the hesard of bis wife_ and riches.— ifesw 
on Government or on the Military Clau. The entire history of theBajpoots shews they do 
not pay much attention to such unmanly maxims. 


CSAPTSaV. 


Jeautmeer becomet a Jie/ of tJu ompire.—Cianpet in tie tuc0essioti.-~8ubbut 
8inp iervet with the Bhatli eontingent.-^Hie eervieee <^taiu him the fifadi 
of Jeetvlmeer. - Boundarie* of Jeuuluieer at the period of Baber’s in' 
tasion^-^Subiul succeeded by hit son, t^mra Bing, who leads the tika doar 
info the Bahei territory,— Crowned on tlw field of victory,— Demands a 
relief from his sub/eets to portion his daughter, — Puts a eldef to death 
who refusee — Revolt of the Chunna Rajpoots. — The Bhatti ehitf retaliate 
the inroads of the Raldores of Bikaneer.— Origin of frontier feuds,— 
Bhaltit gain a victory, — The prinect of fettuliueer and Bikaneer ora 
involved in the feuds tf their vassals, — R ija Asop Sing calls in all his 
chiefs to revenge the disgrace. — Invasion if Jessulmeer, — The invaders 
defeated.— The Rawut recovers Poogul— Makes Barmair tributary.— 
Umra dies, — Succeeded by festount.—The chronicle closes — Decline of 
Jessidmeer,— Poogul,- Barmair,— Filodi wrested from her by the Rahtores, 
Importance of these transactions to the British Govemmenf,— Khadal 
to the Garah seized by the Daodpotras.—Akhi Sing succeeds,— Hie 
uncle, Tej Sing, usurps the goremment.— The usurper assassinated 
during the ceremony of Las. — Akhi Sing recovers the Reigns forty 

years. — Bahwul Khan seizes on Kkadal. — Rawal Moolraj.— Swoop Sing 
Mehta made minister.— His hatred of the Bhatti nobles,— Conspiracy 
against him by ties heir-apparent, Roe Sing.— Deposal and confinement 
of the Rawul.-The prince proclaimed.— Refuses to occupy the gpAi,— 
Moolroj emancipated by a Rajpootani.— Resumption of the gadi.-— Tiis 
prince Rae Sing receives the black khelat of banishment.- Retiree to 
Jodhpur, — Outlawry of ike Bhatli nobles. — Their lands sequestrated, and 
castles destroyed.— After twelve years, restored to their lands.— Rae Sing 
decapitates a merchant,— Returns to Jessulmeer.— Sent to the fortress of 
Dewoh,— Sulim, Sing becomes minisisr.— Uis eharader.— Falls into the 
hands qf his enimies, but is saved by the magnanimUy of Zoorawur Sing, 
—Plans his deslrucliou, through His own brother’s wife. — Zoorawur is 
poisoned. — The Mehta theu assassinates her and her husband.— Fires the 
castle of Dewoh.— Rae Sing burnt to death,— Murder of his sons. — The 
minister proclaims Guj Sing.— Younger sons of Moolraj fig to Bikaneer, 
— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals are during ministerial 
usurpation.- Retrospective view of the Bhatti history.— Reflections, 
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Wa hare now rea:>]ied that ported in 
the Bbatti nnoab, when Stiah Jehan waa 
emporor of India. Elaewltore, wo Eavo 
niinatel; rolatod the measnre which the 
great Akber adopted to attaeh lua Rajpoot 
Tasaalage to the empire ; a policy pnrsned 
by bia aacceaaora. .Subbul Sing, the fint 
of the prinoea of Jeeanlmeer, who held hie 
domintona as a fiof of the empire, waa not 
the legitimate heir to the 'gadi of Jeaaiil(I).* 
Munohnr-des had obtained the gadi by the 
aeaaaaination of hia nephew, BawnI Kathoo, 
the son and heir of Bheem, who waa return* 
ing from hia nuptials at Bikaner, and had 
paaaed the day at Filodi, then a town of 
Jes8olmeer,when poison waa adminietered to 
him by the h«n<la of a famale. But it waa 
destined that the line of the aaaassin ehonid 
not rule, and the dignity fell to Solibul 
Bing, the third in descent from Maldeo, 
second son of Bawul Noonkarn. 

The good qualities of young Subbnl, 
and the bad oiioa of Ramchund, aon of the 
usurper, sfiorded another ground for the 
preference of the former. Moreover, 
Subbul wae nephew to the prince of Amber, 


under whom he held » diatingnished post in ‘ 
the Oovemmeirt of Peahore, where he saved 
the royal treasure from bang captured by 
the Afghan mountaineen. For this service, 
and being a favonrite of tbe obiefs who 
served with their eontingenta, the king gave 
Jeawnnt Sing of Jodhpoor command to place 
him on ^e gadi. The celebrated Mahur 
Khan Koompawnt (S) waa eatmated with 
this duty, for the performance of which he 
received the oily and domain of Pokum, 
ever since severed from Jeasnlmeer. 

Thia waa the first considerable abstrac- 
tion from the territories wbiob had been 
progreuively increased by Bawnl Jesanl and 
his auccessora, but which have ainee been 
wofnlly cnrtaileA A short time before 
Baber’s invasioD, the dependeneies of 
Jessnlmeer extended on the north to tbe 
Garab river, (3) west to tbe Mehran or 
Indus; and on the east and south, they 
were bounded by the Bahtorea of Bikoneer 
and Marwar, who had been gradually 
encroaching for two centuries, and continue 
to do so to this day. Tbe entire iAttl of 
Barmair and Eottorah, in the south,, were 


(1) Nookum had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo. and Kaliandas: each bad issue. 
Ilor-ra} had nhoom(who auccooded his graudfatber Noonknrii). Maldne bad Kaitai, who 
had Diadas, father of Subnl Sing, to whom waa given iu appanage tbe town of Mundilla, 
near Fukurn. The third son, Kaliandas, had ManoIi|ir-das, who anooeeded Bheein. 
Rsmehund waa the son of Muiiohur-das. A slip from the genealogical tree will set this 
in a clear light. 

1. Noonkurn. 


Hur-raj. Maldeo. Kuliandas. 

I I I 

2. Bheem. Knetei. 3. Monohurdas. 

Nathoo. Dialdas, Bamchund. 

I 

4 Snbhul Sing. 

(2) Another synchronism ( see Annals of Marwar for an aooount of Nahor Khnn ) 
of some value, since it aceonnts for tbe fi>st abstraction of territory by the Bahtorea firom 
the Bhattis. 

(3) The Garah is invariably called the Behah in the chronicle. Garah, or Gharra, 
is so called, in ail prob.ibtlito, from the mud (gar) suspondod in its waters. The Garah ie 
composed of the waters of Behah and Sutlej. 
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Bhattl obieftainehipa and eastward to the 
site of Bikaneeer itself. 

Untrs Sin/{^ son ofSabbal, aneoeeded. 
Be led the tita-dour af(ainst the Baloehes, 
who had invaded the western tracts, and 
was installed on the field of victor/. Soon 
after, he demanded aid firom his snbjeota to 
portion his daughter, and being opposed by 
his Bajpoot minuter, Baghonath, he pnt 
him to death. Thechnnaa Bajpoots, from 
the north-east, having renewed their old 
raids, he in person attacked and compelled 
them to give bonds, or written obligations, 
for their future good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily eocroachmenta of 
the Kandnlote Bahtorea, Suouder-das and 
Dilpnt, chiefs of Beekumpnr, determined to 
retaliate : “Let ue get a name in the world,*' 
said Dilpnt, “and attack the lands of the 
Bahtoret.” Accordingly, they invaded, 
plundered, and fired the town of Jujoo, on 
the Biknneer frontier. Tlie Kandulotea 
retaliated on the towns of Jessulmeer, and 
an action took place, in which the Bhattis 
were victorious, slaying two hundred of 
the Bahtoree. The Bawul partook in the 
triamph|of his vaseale. Baja Anop Sing 
of Bikaneer wna then aerring with the 
imperial armies in the Deklian. On 
receiving this account, he commanded hie 
minister, to issue a sumuions to every 
Kandulote capable of carrying arms to 
invade Jeseulmeer, and take and raze 
Beekumpnr, or he would consider them 
traitors. The minister issued the eummens ; 
every Bahtnre obeyed iti and be added, os 
an aux\V\ary, a Pathan chief witli his band 


from Hieoar. Bawul Uinra oollected bis 
Bhattis around him, and instead of awaiting 
the attack, advanoed to meet it ; he elew 
many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, 
and recovered Foogul, forcing the Bahtore 
chiefs of Baruiair and Kottorah to renew 
their engaRetneate of fealty and service. 

TTinra hud eight eons, and was succeeded 
by Jeewunt, the eldest^ in S. 17&8 ( A. D. 
1702 ), whose daughter was married to the 
heir-apparent of Mewar. 


Here enda the ohroniele, of which the 
foregoing is an abetraot : the concluding 
portion of the annals is from a SIS. fur- 
nished by a living cbcouicler, corrected by 
other iiifurmation. It is but a sad reowd of 
anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Bawul Umm, 
Foogul, Bannair, Filodi, and various other 
towns and territories in Jessulmeer, we>e 
wrested from this state by the Bahtoree. (1) 

The territory bordering the Garah was 
taken by Dead Khan, an Afghan ehirf- 
tain from Shikarpur, and it became the 
nueleuB of a state called after himself Daod- 
potra. 

Jeewunt Sing succeeded. He had five 
sons, Juggut Sing, who ooinmitled suicide, 
Esui'i Sing, Tej Sing, and Sooltan Sing. 
Juggut Sing had three soiia, Akhi Sing, 
Boon Sing, and Zoorawur Sing. 

Aklii Sing succeeded. Buod Sing died 
in the emall-poa ; Tej Sing, uncle to the 
Ruwui, usurped the government, and the 
princes tied to Delhi to save their livee. 


._V>\'^int«\.ctB«n'im\TiB»V>w\nc\>m7\fc\)nut»canl)eappVied, wVXtatoi waVAW 
the British Govsruinent. when called upon to exercise its functions, as protector and arbi- 
tr^rofthe interuatioiial quarrels of Bajpootana, to nuderatand tiie legitimste and 
onginal grounds of dispute. Here we perceive the germ of the border-feudi, which have 
led to so much blood-shed between Bekancer and Jessulmeer, in which the fi>rmer was 
****^*ii**** ’ ^''*’ ** ^* **^*’ for the purpose of redeeming her lost territorv 

Publi^anquility, it is neeeetary to look for 
the remote cause m pronouncing out awai i ^ j w 
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AC thia fMtidd, tlMCt graitd^Mla, Elttfti 
8ii(g ( brtftliat «f figwal ), «Ab M^ 

ViHf Ate kingt aitd ha fetli^Cd id ofd«^ to 
diaplaad dhe nrarpelf. It id otmtomdry fot 
thd pritieCi of Jemriitmir to ^ aounafly ifl 
Bfaitd to the Iain Ourai-Sinr, to perform tbe 
tjerMnotijr of tiot, or clearing' avay the ao 
Odtuiilatiotr of mad atd sand, ^e Baja first 
l-akee out a handful, Krhen rich end poor 
followed his example. Hurri Bing ehosa 
the time When this ceremony was in pro- 
Wresa to attack the asnrper. Ihe attempt 
did ttot altogether snaseed ; bnt Tej Sing 
was so Severely wonoded that lie died, and 
Was eaeseeded by his son, 

Sowae Siii|{, an infant of three years 
of Bge. Ahhi Sing eoflected the Bhattis 
from all qoattera, stormed the cantie, put 
the infant to death, and regained hie 
Idghta 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During 
this reign, Rahwul Khan, son of Daod Khan, 
took Derswul and all the tract of Khadal, 
the first Bhatti conquest, and added it to 
hie new state of Baltwulpoor, or Daodpotra. 

Moolraj succeeded in B. iSTfi ( A. D. 
1762 ). He had three sons, Bae Sing, Jaet 
Sing, and Man Sing. Tbs unhappy choice 
of a minister by Moolrsj completed the 
demoraliaation of the Bhatti principality. 
This minister was named Suroop Sing, a 
Banin of the Jain faith and Mehta family, 
destined to be the exterminators of the 
taws and fortuneiC Jessnl,.' 

The cause of hatred and rerenge of thie son 
of commerce to the Dhatti aiiatocraey arose 
out of disgraceful dispute regarding a 
Bukktun, a fair frail one, a favourite of the 
Mehta, hut who preferred the Rajpoot, 
Sirdar Sing, Of the tribe of Aef. Tlie 
Bbatti chief oarried his oomplsint of tiie 
minister to the heir-apparent, Bae Sing, 
who had also cause ef grievance in the 
reduction of his income^ It Was suggested 

to the prince to put this pfeswttt'^ouB 
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mihistor to deaAi; this was ettectsd 
by tbe prfbee'il own hand, in bis 
father's presence ; Ind as tbe Mehta, in 
fitlling, dung to MooTra] for protootion, it 
was proposed to take off M^ntj at the 
same time. The propodtion; bbwever, was 
rejeeted with horror by the pritieO, Whose 
vengeance was saftsfied. Tbe BaWul Was 
allowed to escape to the female apartments { 
but the ckieftsitu, Welt knowing they could 
not ekpect pardon from the BaWiil, insisting 
on investing Bse Sing, and if he refused, on 
^ placing bis brother an the yctff. Tbe an of 
Bae Sing was proclaimed ; hot no entreaty 
or threat wonld Indnee him to listen to the 
proposal of occupying the throne ; in Hen of 
which he used a pallet (Mai). Three months 
and five days had passed since tltc deposal 
and bondage of Moolraj, when a female 
resolved to emancipate him : this female 
Was the wife of tbe chief Conspirator, and 
confidentiHl adviser of tbe regent prince, 
This noble dame, a BahtoVe Bajpootni, of 
tbe Mohecha clan, waa the wife of Anop 
Sing of Jinjinialt, tbe premier noble of 
Jestnlmeer, and who, Wearied With the 
tyranny of the minister and the weakness Of 
bis prince, had proposed the death of the 
one and the deposal of tiie other. We are 
not made acquainted with any leason, save 
that of tvamdhefma, or 'feality,' which 
prompted the Babtorni to reseno her prince 
even at the risk of her hnsband’s life ; but 
her appeal to her son Zoorawur, to perform 
his duty, is preserved, and we give it verlor 
tim ; “should your father oppose you, sacri- 
fice him to your duty, and I will mount the 
pyre with his corpse.” The soil yielded 
obedience to the injnfictiou of hie maguaiil- 
mune parenf, who had edMoient influence to 
gain over Arjoon, the brother of her hus- 
band, SB well as Megh Sing, Ciiief of Baroo. 
The three cbiedttciKs forced an entrance into 
the prison where their prince was confined, 
' Who ref nsed to be released from his maua- 


B 
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cte«t uutii be was told Aat the Mabechi 
had promoted the plot for hie liberty. The 
Bound of the grand nahmui, proolaiming 
Moolraj's repooBeceton of the gait, awoke 
his son from sleep s and on the herald 
depositing at the side of biB pallet the sable 
*ir(ipa(l), and all the iusiguia of exile, — the 
black steed and black veetmeuis— the 
prince, obeying the command of the eman- 
cipated Bawul, clad himself therein, and 
accompanied by bis party, bade adieu to 
Jeseulmeer and took the road to Kottoroh. 
When be arrived at this town, on the 
Bonthern frontier of the state, the chiefs 
proposed to ‘run the country* ; but he replied, 
"the country was hie mother, and every 
Bajpoot his foe who injured it” He repair- 
ed to Judhpoor, but the chieftains abided 
about Slieo Eottoruh and Barmair, and 
during the twelve years they remained out- 
laws, plundered even to the gates of Jeseul- 
nieer. lii the first three years they devHsted 
the country, their castles were disinantled, 
the wells tlierein filled up, and their estates 
sequestrated. At the end of the twelve, 
having made the iilat, or oath against 
further plunder, their estates were restored, 
and they were re-admitted into their 
country. 

The banished prince remained two years 
and a-half with Baja Beejoy Sing, who 
treated him like a son. But he carried his 
arrogant demeanour with him to Jodbpoor ; 
for one day, as be was going out to hunt, a 
Banis, to wb<>m he was indebted, seized liu 
horse by the bridle, and invoking the as 
of Beejoy Sing, demanded payment of bis 
debt. The prince, in tnrn, required him, with 
the invocation " by Moolraj j ” to nnlonsa 
big hold. But the man of wealth, disregard- 


ing tlie appeal, iusoleully replied, "what 
ia Moolraj to me 1” It was the last word he 
spoke ; the sword of Bae Sing waa uii- 
sheathed, and the Bania’s head rolled on the 
gronnd : then, turning his horse’s head to 
Jeasulmeer, be exolsimed," better be a slave 
at once, than leave on the bounty of 
another.’’ His unespeoted arrival outside 
his native city brought ont the entire po- 
pnlation to see him. His father, the Bawnl, 
sent to know what had occasioned bis 
presence, and he replied, that it was merely 
prepartory to pilgrimage. Ho was refused 
admittance ; hie followers were disarmed, 
and he was sent to reside at the fortress of 
Dewoh, together with bis sous Abbe Sing 
and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as 
prime minister of Jeasulmeer, was but eleven 
years of ago at the time of bis murder. His 
young mind appears, even at that early age, 
to have been a hot-bed for revenge ; and 
the seeds which were sown soon quickened 
into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in 
those regions, where human life is held in 
little estimation. Without any of that daring 
valour which distinguishes the Bajpoot, he 
overcame, tliroughout along course of yeara, 
all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety 
of the serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. 
In person he was effeminate, in speech 
bland ; pliant and courteous in demesnoor ; 
promising, without hesitation, and with all 
the semblance of sincerity, what he never 
bad the most remote intention to fulfil. 
Salim, or, as be was generally designated 
by bis tribe, the Mehta , 'km a signal instance 
of a fact of which these annals exhibit too 
many examples, namely, the inadequacy of 
religions professions, though of a severe 


(1) Siropa is the Rajpont term for the i&elat, and is used by those who, like the 
Rana of Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dialect to the curmpt jargon of the Islamite. 
tfi»s)-pa(frv.in‘bead'sir,to‘foot’po)ffle«Mi a complete dress j in short, cop-a-pied. 
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character, aa a restraint on moral conduct : | 
for though the tenets of hit faith (the Jain) 
imperatively prescribe the necessity of 
*' hurting no sentient being," and of sitting 
in the dark rather than, by luring a moth 
into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty i 
attached to the sin of inaectmnrder, tliis > 
man has sent more of “ the Mns of Jeasoh *’ 
to F<tmafoca(l), than the sword of their 
external foes during hia long administra- 
tion. He had scarcely attained man’s 
estate when the outlawed chiefs were 
restored to their estates by a singular inter- 
vention. Baja Oheem Sing had acceded to 
the yodf of Harwar, and the Mehta was 
chosen by the prince of Jeasulmeer, as 
his representive, to convey his congra- 
tulations, and the tika of acknowledg- 
ment on his succession, to Baja Beejoy 
Sing. On his return from this mission, 
he was waylaid and captured by the oat- 
Jawed chieftains, who instantly passed 
sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, 

* placing his turban at the feet of Zoorawur 
Sing,’ he implored his protection— and ho 
found it ! Such is the Rajpoot ; — an 
anomaly amongst his species ; liis character 
a compound of the opposite and aiitagonie- 
tical qualities which impel mankind to 
virtue and to crime. Let me recall to the 
mind of the reader, that the protector of 
this vampire was the virtuous son of the 
virtuous Bajpootni who, with the elevation 
of mind equal to whatever is recorded of 
Greek or Roman heroines, devoted herself, 
and a hnsfaand whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, 
swamdherma, or ‘ fealty to the aovercign.* 
Yet had the wily Mehta efleoted the dis- 
grace of this brave ohieF, to whom the 
Rawul owed his release from bondage and 


restoration to hie throne, and forced him to 
join the ontlawe amidst the eand-hflls of 
Barmair. Nothing can paint more strongly 
the inflnence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs 
over his brethren than the act of preserv- 
ing the Kfe of their mortal toe, thus cast 
into their hands ; 'for not only did they 
dissuade him from the act, but prophesied 
his repentance of such mistaken clemency. 
Only one eondition was stipulated, their 
restoration to their homes. They were 
recalled, but not admitted to court : a 
distinction reserved for Zoorawur alone. 

IVhen Bae Sing was incarcerated in 
Oewoh, hie eldest son, Abbe Sing, B<yhu- 
mar, * heir-apparent,’ with the Ceoond eon, 
Dhonkttl, were left at Barmair, with the 
outlawed chiefs. The Rawni, having in 
vain demanded his grand-children, prepared 
nn army and invested Barmair. It was 
defended during sis months, when a 
capitulation was acceded to, and the 
children were given up to Moolraj on the 
bare pledge of Zoorawur Sing, who guaran- 
teed their safety ; and they were sent to 
the castle of Dewob, where their father was 
confined. Soon after, the castle was fired, 
and Rao Sing and his wife were consumed 
in the flames. On escaping this danger, 
which was made to appear accidental, the 
young princes were confined in the 'fortreas 
of Rarognrh, in the most remote corner of 
the desert, bordering the valley of Sinde, 
for their seewity and that of the Rawut 
( according to the Mehta’s account ), and to 
prevent faction from having a nucleus 
around which to form. But Zoorawur, who 
entertained doubts of the minister’s motives, 
reminded the Rnwul that the proper jploco 
for the heir-apparent was the court, and that 
bis honour stood pledged for his safety. This 
was suiliciont for the Mehtai^ whose mind 


(1) riutu's realm. 
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ifu inatwitl/ npoa meaDa to 

wtd biuself ao «oiwpientiDna w adriaer. 
Zuorawnr htid a brother named Eaitoi, 
vbpae vifOi according to the coorteif of 
Bajwarra* bad adopted tbe miniatar aa her 
brother. Salim aoanded bia adopted aieter 
aa to her wiab to aee her btwband become 
lord of Jinginialli. The tempter anceeeded : 
he farniabed her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant 
Zooraaur ; and her lord waa ind acted 
into the estates of Jinginialli. Haring 
thus disposed of the aonl of the Bhatti 
nobility, be took off in detail the chiefs 
of Baroo, Dangri, and many others, chiefly 
by the aame means, though some by tbe 
dagger. Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, 
or a guilty participant in bis brother’s 
deatli, had benefited thereby, was marked in 
tbe long list of prescription of this fiend, 
who determined to esterminate every Baj- 
poot of note. Eailsi knew too much, and 
those connected with him shared in this 
dangerous knowledge : wife, brother, sod, i 
wwe therefore destined to fail by the samo 
blow. The immediate cause of enmity 
was as follows. Tbe minister, who desired 
to set aside the claims of tbe children of 
Bae Sing to the gadi, and to nominate 
the youngest sou of Uoolraj as heir-ap- 
parent, was opposed by Kaitsi, as it could 
only be effected by the destruction of 
tbe former ; and be replied, that *' no 
Go-operation of his should sanction the 
spilling of the blood of any of his 
■master’s family.” Salim treasured up the 
, remembrance of tliis opposition to bis will, 


theagb without any immediate sign of di»> 
pleasure. Boon after, Kaitri and bis bretber 
Snroop were returning from a nnptial oere* 
monyatKunero, inthedietiictof Bhalotva. 
On reaching Beejoraye on tbe Jessnlmeer 
frontier, where the minietm of the Mebta’a 
vengeance were posted, tbe gallant Zuwawur 
and bis brother were conducted into the 
castle, out of which their bodies were 
brought only to be buruA Heariog of 
some intended evil to her lord, Kaitai's 
wife, with her infant son, Megha, sought 
proteetioa in the minister’e own abode, 
where be had a double claim, as his adop* 
ted sister, to sauctuary and protection. For 
five days, the farce was kept np of sending 
food for heraelf and child : but the slave 
who coDVeyerl it, remarking, in coarse, un- 
feeling hinguiige, that both her husbniul 
and her brotlier were with their fathers, 
she gave a loose to grieve and determined 
on revenge. Tliis being reported to the 
Mchtn, be sent a dagger for her repose; 

The princes, Abbe Sing and Phookul 
Sing, confined in the fortress of Barognrh, 
soon after the murder of Kaitsi were curried 
off, together with thpir wives and infants^ 
by poison. Tlie murderer then proclaimed 
Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the 
posterity of Moolraj, as heir-.-ippurenb His 
brothers sought security in flight from this 
fiend-like spirit of the minister, and are 
now refugees in tbe Bikaneer territory. 
Tbe following slip from the geneulogicat 
tree will shew the branohes so unmercifully 
lopped off this monster ; 



R«e iiflgi 
p«Monad. 


Abhe Sing, 
poiaoned. 


Dhonknl Sing, 
poisoned. 


Jaet Sing (tans), l 

Uving. kiUed by » f»U tnm bu bone. 



Maha Sing, Tej Sing, DeviBing^Gni Sing, FatlaSing, 
m;»A. in exile, in exile, reigning pnneob V «»»• 


Mahs Sing, being blind of one eye (I) 
(Irena) could not sncceeded ; and Man Sing 
being killed by a fall from bia horse, the 
Mehta was saved the crime of adding one 
more *' mortal mnrtlier to his crown.” 

It is a singular fact, that the longest reigns 
we know of in Rajwarra occurred during 
luiniaterial usurpations. The late Maharao 
of Kotah occnpied the ffadi upwards of 
h.alf a century, and the Bawul Moolraj 
swayed the nominal sceptre of the desert 
upwards of fifty eight years. His father 
ruled forty years, and I doubt whether, in 
all history, we can find another instance of 
father and son reigning for a century. This 
century was prolific in change to tbo dy- 
nasty, whose whole liislory is full of strange 
vicissitudes. If we go back to Joswnnt 
Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we find 
the Bhatti principality touching tlie Garali 
on the north which divided it from, Mooltan 
oil the west it was boouiled by tlie Fuiijnud, 


and tbna iiteladedia narrow sUp'of the fertll 
valley of Sinde ; and we have seen it 
stretch at no remote period, even to the 
ancient capital Manaoora, better known to 
the Hindu as Bori-Bekher, the blandio 
capital of the Sogdi ( Soda ) of Alex- 
ander. To the south, it rested on Dbat, 
including the caatlee of Sheo, Eottoroh, 
and Barmair, aeized on by Marwarj 
and in the east embraced the dutrieta 
of Filodi, Pokum, and other parte, also 
in the poBseasion of Marwar or Bikaneer. 
The whole of the state of Bhawulpnr is 
formed out of tbo Bhatti dominion, and tho 
Rah tores have obtained therefrom not a 
small portion of their western frontier. 
Thin abstraction of territory will account 
for the heart-burnings and border feuds 
which continually break out between tho 
Bhattis and Bahtores, and " the children of 
David ( Duodpofras ). 

Could the same prophetic steel which 


(1) A person tdind of one cy® « incompetent to sucreed, 

Kanai^ the nickname given to a person labouring under 

is merely an anagram of anka, ‘ the eye.' Tho loss of an "f 

of bin rights— of which we had H curious example itt ®'P^ fherein *hnd onlv^ the 

Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, that tho three ™ Honrivod of both eyes bv 

complement of one man amongst them : that traperor had be I thede^uder 

the brutality of Gholam Kadir : the besieging chief Holcar 

Sir I>. Ochterlony. Holcar's name has become synoniraous j /pi^ Hindus 

dog, and man, bLa of an oyo 

by what induction I know not, attacli adegroe ot rnorai ocmiu / / defect • tboiieh 

and appear to make no distinction between the natural <iutraeharva the Jupiter 

to all ios<« they apply another and more dignified T no 

f ''^Uhoueh rh7e^jror spSl head ofAc Hindu Gods, ho set sa 
£iV“;K:rjtpiter to the tenants of the Greek and 


Bojoas Pimthcon. 
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carved apoD tlie pillar of Brinuir the 
deitinies of the grandaon of the defied Heri, 
eleven hundred yettra before ChrUt, have 
Bubjoined to that of Je^soh the fate which 
awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would 
doubtless hare regarded the prophecy as 
conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
That the offsprin!; of the defied prince of 
Dwarica, who founded Guzni, and fought 
tlie united kings of Syria and Bactria, 
■hould, at length, be driven back on India, 


and compelled to seek shelter under the 
sign of the cross, reared amidst their 
sand-hills by a handful of strangers, 
whose ancestors, when they were even 
in the maturity of their fame, were wander* 
ing in their native woods, with punted 
bodies, and offering hnman sacrifices to the 
sun-god,— more resembling Dalsiva than 
Balcrishna, — these would have soemed prodi- 
gies too wild for faith. 


CHA.PTEB VL 


Jiawul Moolraj enieri into treaty with the EnyluJit—The Jlaja diet.— ’nit 
Grandion, 6vj Sing, proclaimed. — He beeomet a mere puppet in the 
minister'' 8 hands. — Third article of the Treaty,— Ineguality of the alli- 
ance,— Its importance to Jessnlmeer. — Contequeneet to be apprehended by 
the British Governments. - Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our 
political connections.— Importance of Jessulmeer in the event of Russian 
invasion. — Briiishoeeupatiou of the valley ofiha Indus considered , — Salim 
Sing's administration resumed. — His rapacity and tyranny increase , — 
Wishes his office to be hereditary.— Report of the British agent to Ms 
Gorernment . — Palliwals self exiled . — B, inker's families kept os host- 
ages.— Her ettues arising from confscation . — ’Wealth of the minuter.— 
Borderfetid detailed to exemplify the interference of the paramount 
power.— The Maldofes of Baroo.— Their history.— Nearly exterminated by 
the Rnhloret of Bikaneer.— Stimulated by the minister Salim Sing.— Cause 
of this treachery.-He calls far British interference — Granted. Result. 
—Ramil Gnj Sing arrives at Oodipoor— Marries the Bana’e daughter.— 
Influence of this lady. 


It was in the Samvat (era) of Vicrama, 
1818, that Rawul Moolraj was inaueurated 
on the throne of Jeeaoh ; and it was in the 
year of our Lord 1818, that a treaty of 
“perpetual friendship , alliance, and unity of 
interests” was concluded between the 
Honounible Kast India Company aud)Ma)ia 
Bawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmeer, his 
heirs and successors, the latter ogroeing “to 
act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British government, and with submission 
to its Bupremacy.’’ (1) This was almost 
the last act of Rawul Moolraj, who had 
always been a mere puppet iu the hands oT 
Mehta Salim Sing or his father. Hs died 
A. D. 18:10, when his grandson, Guj Sing 
was proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his 
years, his past seclusion, and the examples 


which had occurred before his eyes, to be 
the submissive pageant Salim Sing required. 
Isolated, in every sense, from intercourse 
with the rest of mankind, by the policy of 
the minister, he had no community of 
sympathy with them, and no claim npon 
their aid. Surron nded by the creatnres of 
Balim Sing, who , even to their daily dole, 
ascribe every thing to his man's favour, 
each word, each gesture, is watched and 
reported. The prince himself, his wives 
and family, are alike dependents on the 
minister’s bounty, often capriciously 
exercised. If be requires a horse, he must 
solicit it ; or if desirons of bestowing some 
recompense, he requests to be furnished 
with tho meauH, and deems himself fortnnate 
if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be ob.servcd from the date of this 


(1) See Appendix No. 111. for a copy of this treaty. 
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treaty (Deo. 181A ), that Jeesalmeer wus the 
last of the atatos of India received under the 
protection of the British Oovernraent. Its 
(iistsDce made it an object of little solicitude 
to ns : and the minister, it is said, had many 
long and aeriotu consultations with his 
oracles before he united his destiny trith 
onrtr. He doubted the seeurity of his'potrer 
if the Rawul should become subordinate 
to the British Government ; and he eras 
only influenced by the greater risk of being 
the s(Je state in Bajwarra without the pale 
of its protection, which vould Lave left 
him to the merey of those enemies whom 
Ida mereliess policy had created around 
him. The third and moat important article 
of the treaty (1) tranquillized bis apprehen- 
aiona as to eiternal foes ; with these 
apprehensions all fear as to the consequen- 
ces arieing from ministerial tyranny towards 
the princely e:tUeB Was banished, and we 
shall presently And that this alliance, 
instead of oheohing his rapacity and 
oppression, incited them. But it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to bestow a few 
remarks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the British Government. 

Its inequality, requires on demonstration : 
the objects to be attained by it to the respec- 
tive parties having no npprozimstion to 
party. Tfie advantages to Jessulmeer were 
Immediate ; and to use the phraseology of 
the treaty, were not only of “great magni- 
tude,’* but were vitally improtant. Prom 
the instant the treaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which 
was not worth half a century’s purchase, 
was secured. Her power had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was narrow- 
ing her possessions to the capital. One 
State, Bhawulpur, had been formed from 


her northern territory: while those of 
flinde, Bikaneer and Jodhpoor, had been 
greatly aggrandized at her expense ; and all 
were inclined, as occasion arose to encroach 
upon her feebleness. The faithless character 
of the minister, Salim Sing afforded 
abundant pretexts for quarrel, and the 
anarchy of her neighbours proved hsr only 
safeguard dnriog the later years of her 
independent existence. Now, the British 
Government having pledged itself to exert 
its power fur the protection of the pricipality 
in the event of sny “serious invasion,’’ her 
fears either of Sindies, Dsodpolras, or of 
Rahtores, are at rest. Tlie full extent of 
this pledge may not have been contemplated 
when it Was given ; like all former alliances, 
it is the base of another step in advance. 
Instead of restricting the vast circle of our 
political connections, it at onco carried us 
out of India, piecing us in actual contact 
and possible sollisioii With the rulers of 
Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. 
ihiarwaT and Bikaneer being already admitted 
to our alliance, the power of settling their 
fends with the Bhattis is comparatively 
simple; but with D.iodpotra we have no 
political connections, and with Sinde, only 
those of “ perpetual friendship, and mutual 
intercouBO but no stipulation ensnrring 
respect to our renionstraucea in case of the 
aggressioD of their subjects on our Bhatti 
ally. Are we then to push Our troops 
through the deserf to repel such acts, or 
must we furnish pecuniary subsidies ( the 
cheapest mode ), that she may entertuiu 
merceuaries for that object f We must view 
it, in this light, as an event, not only not 
imprubable, but of very likely occurrence. 
Our alliance with Ciitch involved na in this 
perplexity in ISlfl. Our armies Were formed 


ff) .Ark in. “ la the event of any serious iovosion directed towards the overthrow 
of tbe principality of Jessulmeer, or other danger of mat magnitude occurring to that 
principuity, the British Government will exert its power for tlie protection of the 
principality, provided that tlie quarrel be not aeeribable to ^e Raja of Jeesolmeer. 
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and moved to tbe frontier, and a declaration 
of war was avoided only by aoceptin^ 
a taidy ameads in no way oouimeuaurate 
with the inaiilt of invadini;, massacrini', and 
pillaging oar allie8(I). In this instance, 
our means of chaatiseraent were facilitated 
by out mantime power of grappling with 
the enemy ; but if the insult proceeds from 
the government of Upper Sinde (only 
numiniilly dependent on Ilydriibad ), or 
from Bhawulpur, how are we to cope with 
the^e enemies <.f our allyP Such wars 
might lead us into a terra inrogniia beyond 
the Indus, or both the spiiitand letter of 
the treaty will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we 
can hold out to ourselves fur the volunteer 
of our amity and protect ion to this oasis of 
the desert P To have disregarded the 
appeal of Jessulmeer for protection, to have 
made her the sole rzceptiori in all Baj- 
pootana from our amicable relations, would 
have been to consign her to her numerous 
enemies, and to let loose the spirit of 
rapine and revenge, which it was the main 
object of all these treaties to suppress ; the 
Bliattis would have became a nstion of 
robbers, the Bedonins of the Indian desert. 
Jeesiilmeer was the first link in a chain of 
free states, which formerly united the com- 
merce of the OangcB with that of the 
Indus, but which interminable fends had 
completely severed; the po-sibility of re- 
union depending upon a long continuance 
of tranquillKy and confidence. This object 
alone would have warranted our alliance 
witli Jeasutmeer. But if we look to futurity, 
to the possible invasion of India, which 


can be best effected through the maritime 
provinces of Persia, the vallCy of the Indus 
wilt be the base of the invader’s opera- 
tions. The possession of Jessulmeer would 
then be of vital importance, by giving ns 
the command of Upper Siude, and enabling 
us to act against the enemy simultaneoualy 
with onr atnies east of the Delta, the most 
practicable point of advance into India. 
We may look npon invasion by the ancient 
routes pursued by Alexander, Mahmoodt 
and Timoor, aa utterly visionary, by an 
army encumbered with all the material 
necessary to success, and thus tbe valley of 
Sinde presents the only practicable route. 
But it would be a grand error, both in a 
political and military point of view, to 
possess ourselves of this valley, even if an 
opportunity were again to occur. It is 
true, the resources of that fertile region, so 
analogons to Egypt, would soon, under our 
inanagemont, maintain an army sufficient 
to defend it; and this would bring us at 
once iulo contact with the power ( Persia ) 
whicli cling to us for siipporti and will be 
adverse to us only when rendered snb- 
servient to Enssia. It were well to view 
the possible degralion and lose of power 
to llussiu, in Europe, as likely to afford a 
fresh stimulant to her ancient sohemes of 
oriental aggrandisement. By some, these 
schemes are looked upon as Quixotic, and 
I confess myself to be of the number. The 
lietter Russia is acquainted with the regions 
she would have to puss, the less desire will 
she evince for an utidei taking, which, even 
if su''ce8sfull in the outset, would bo 
useless ; for if she conquered, she could 


(I) The attitude assumed by the energetic Oovernment nf Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, 
on that occasion, will for a long time remain a lesson to the triumvirate government of 
Sinde. To the Author it still appears a subject of regret that, with the adequate propar,!- 
tion, the season, and every thing promising a certainty of success, the pacific tone of Lord 
Hastings,’ policy should nave prevented the proper assortiou of our dignity, by chastising 
an insult, aggravsted in every shape. A treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the 
result of this armament ; but although twelve years have since elapsed, our intercourse 
has remained in etatu quo : but this is no ground for quai rel. 
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*taot maiiiiain Iiidi& Bu 6 , to me, it atiil 
appears imperative that thia power ahould 
furmally roaounoe such deaigua : the state 
of perpetual pnparation rendered aeceaaarj 
by her menaeing position, being so injurious 
to our fiances, is worse than the actual 
attempt, which would only entail upon her 
inevitable loss. We lost, through our 
unwise economy, a noble opportunity of 
maintaining an ascendency at the enurt 
of Oaubul, which would hare been easily 
prevailed upon, for our pecuniary aid, to 
make over to us the soverignty of Sinde 
( were this desirable ), which is still con* 
aidered a grand diviaion of Conbul. 

Bnt setting the political question aside, 
and considering our possession of the valley 
of Sinde only in a tnilitai7 point of view, 
our occupation of it would be prejudicial to 
ns. Ws should have a long lina to defend, 
and rivers are no harries in modern war- 
fare. Whilst an impassable desert is 
between ns, and we have the power, by 
means of our allies, of assailing an enemy 
at aeversl points, thougli we are liable to 
attack bnt from one, an invader could not 
maintain hiraielf a single season. On this 
ground, the maintenance of friendship with 
this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is 
defensible, and we have the additional 
incitement of rescuing the most indnstrioua 
and wealthy commercial conimunities in 
India from the fangs of a harpy ; to whom, 
and the enormities of his government, we 
return. 

No language can adequately represent 
the abuse of power with which the treaty 
has armed the rapacious minister of Jeesul* 
meer, and it is one of the many instances of 
the iuefficacy of our system of alliances to 
secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to 


these long-afilioted regions ; which although 
rescued from external assailants, are still 
the prey of discord and passion within. 
It will not be difficult, at tbs proper time 
and place, to make this appear(l). The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty 
gave him, in respect to neiglibouring states ; 
but he also felt that ho had steeped himself 
too deeply in the hlood of his master's 
family, and in that of his noblest chieftains, 
to hope that any repentance, real or 
affected, could restore to liim the confidence 
of those lie had so outraged. With com- 
mercial men, with the industrious hiisbaud- 
nian or pastoral communities, La had so 
long forfeited all claim to crertit, that ids 
oath was not valued at a single grain of 
the sand of their own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rujpootaiia, when 
compelled to record the acts of a tyrant, 
first announces his moral death ; then 
comes the metempsychosis,— the animating 
his frame with the spirit of a demon. In 
this manner is delineated the famed Visaldeo, 
the Cbobau king of Ajmcer. Whether the 
Bhstti minister will obhiin such a posthu- 
mous apology for his misdeeds, a fiiiure 
liistorian Will learn; but assuredly be is 
never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, 
hut as a vampire, draining the life-blood of 
a whole people. For a short time after tho 
treaty was formed, ho appeared to fall in 
with the march of universal reformation ; 
but whether it was that his crimes had out- 
lawed him from the sympathies of all 
around, or tliat he could feel no enjoyment 
but in his habitual crimes, he soon 
gave ampler indulgence to his rapacious 
spirit. Tlie cause of bis temporary for- 
bearance was attributed to his anxiety 
to have an article added to the treaty, 


( 1 ) It 18 my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the efiects of 
our alliances, individvially and collectively, in the states of Itajwarro, with a few hints 
towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume. 
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ganraoteoing tlie office of prime minister in 
his family, perhaps witli a view to legalise 
his plunder ( but seeing no hope of fixing 
ail hereditary race of vampires on the laud, 
his outrages became past ail endurance, and 
compelled the British agent, at length, to 
report, to his government ( on the 17th 
December 1821 ), that he considered the 
alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by 
conntenanting the idea that such acts can 
be tolerated under its protection. Bapreeen- 
tatiouB to the minister were s nullity ; he 
protested against their fidelity ; asserted in 
specious language his love of justice and 
iiiercy ; and recommenced bis system of con- 
fiscations, contributions, and punishments, 
with redoubled severity. All Rajwarra felt i 
an interest in these proceedings, as the 
bankers of Jesstilmeer, supported by the j 
capital of that singular class, the Palliwals, 
are spread all over India. But this rich 
community, amounting to five thousand 
families, are nearly all iu voluntary exile, 
end the bankers fear to return to their 
native land with the fruits of their industry, 
which they wouhl renounoe for over, but 
that he retains their families as hostages. 
Agricultuie is almost unknown, and com- 
merce, internal or external, has ceased 
through want of security. The sole revenue 
arises from confiscation. It is asserted that 
the minister has amassed no less than ftoo 
eroret, which wealth is distributed in the 
various cities of Hindustban, and has been 
obtained by pillage and tbe destruction of 
the most opulent fitmilies of his country 
during the last twenty years. He has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown- 
jewels and property of value, which he has 
sent out of the eoiintry. Applications were 
continually being made to the British agent 
for passports ( perioanas ), by commercial 
msn, to withdraw their families from the 
cmintry. But all hare some tics ahich 
'vojiild be haz-iideil by their withihawing. 


even if such a step were otherwise free 
from danger ; for while the minister affor- 
ded passports, in obedience to the wish of the 
agent, he might out them off iu tbe desert. 
This makes many bear the ilia they have. 

Wc shall terminate onr historical sketch 
of Jeasnlmeer with the details of a border- 
feud, whieh called into operation the main 
ooiidibioii of the British alliance,— the right 
of universal arbitration in the international 
quarrels of Bajpootana. The predatory 
habits of the Matdotes of Baroo originated 
a rupture, which threatened to involve the 
I two statee in war, and produced an invation 
of the Bahtores, suificiently aerious to 
warrant British interference. It will hardly 
be credited that this aggression, which drew 
down upon the Maldotee tbe vengeance of 
Bikaneer, was covertly stimnlated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of their 
extripiition, for reasons which will appear 
presently ; yet be w.\8 the first to complain 
of the retaliation. To nnderstand this 
matter, a slight sketch of tbe Maldote tribe 
is requisite. 

Tlie Maldotes, tbe Kailitus, tbe Birsungs, 
the Poliurs, and Tezmolotes, are all Bliatti 
tribes ; but, from their lawless habits, these 
names have become, like those of Bedouin, 
Kuazak, or Piudurri, synonimouB with 
‘robber.’ The first arc descended from Bao 
Maldoo, and hold the fief {piUta) of Baroo, 
coiieistiog of eighteen villages, adjoining 
the tract called Khari-putta, wrested from 
the Bhattis by the Bahtores of Bikaneer, 
who, to confess the trnth, morally deserve 
the perpetual boetility of this Bhatti lord- 
marcher, inasmuch as they were the intruders^ 
aud have deprived them ( the Bhattis ) of 
lunch territory. But the Bahtores, posses- 
sing the right of the strongest, about twenty* 
five years ago exercised it in the most 
savage manner ■ for, having invaded Baroo, 
they put almost the entire coiiimuuity to 
' the sword, Tvithout respect to age or sek. 
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Oeoffrapkieal position of Jessnlmeer.^Its superficial area,— List of Us chief 
towns.— Population.— Jessulmeer chiefly desert.— ilaggto, a rocky ridge, 
— traced from Cuteh. — Sirrs, or salt-marshes. — Kanoad Sirr. — Soil. — Pro- 
ductions.— Husbandry. — Manufactures.— Commerec.—KattuTB, or cara- 
vans.— Articles of trade. — Revenues.— Land and transit 
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sene refuse to pay.—Enormoue wealth accumulated by the minister hy 
extortion , — Establishments.— Expenditure. — Tribes,— Bhattis.— Their 
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for opium and ioiacco.— Palliwals, their history. — Numbers, wealth, 
employment.— Curious riles or worship, — Palli wiwj.— Pokurna Brahmins, 
—Ttlle. — Numbers. — Singular typical worship.— Race of Jut.— Castle of 
Jessulmeer. 


The country still dependent on the 
Itawul estenda between 30' and 72** 
30' E. long., and between the parallels of 
26° 20' and 27° 50' N. lat, though a small 
strip protrndes, in the N. E. angle, as 
high 08 28° 30’. This irregular surface may 
be rOnghly estimated to contain fifteen 
thousand spuare miles. The number of 
towns, villages, and hamlets, scattered over 
this wide space, does not exceed two linn- 
dred and fifty ; some estimate it at three 


hundred, and others depress it to two ]iun> 
dred ; the mean cannot bewido of the truth. 
To enable tlie reader to arrive at a oonclnsion 
as to the popnlntion of this region, we 
subjoin a calculation, from data furnished 
by the best-informed natives, which was 
made in tlie year 1815 ; but we mnst add, 
that from the tyranny of the minister, the 
population of the capital ( which is nearly 
half of the country ), has been greatly 
di miuisbcd. 
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Towns. 

Fiaoal and Feudal. 

NumbeT of 
Housee. 

Number of 
Inbabitante. 

Bemarka. 

Jessiilmeer 

• i« 

Capital ... 

as. 

7,000 

35,000 

fTbe chief has the title 
of Bao, and twenty- 
four villages depend- 

Beekampoor 

as. 

Puttaet *... 

sss 

600 

2,000 

I ent, not included, in 
t this estimate. 







f Knilun Blistti : the 

Seernroh 


Do 


300 

1,200 

Ealinii tribe extsuda 







(, to Poogul. 

Nschna 


Do 


400 

1,600 

Rawulote chief. 

Katori 

as. 

Fiscal 

sss 

300 

1,200 


Kabab 

•s. 

Do 

SSS 

300 

1,200 


Kooldarro 

• ss 

I Do. ... ... 

sss 

1 200 

800 


Suttoh ... ... 

a, a ' 

1 Puttaet ... 

sss 

1 300 

1,200 


JhiiniaUi ... 

ass 

j Do, «„ •„ 

*», 

300 

12,00 

/ Bawiilote ; first nobis 
\ of Jessulmeer, 

Dcvi-Kote 

a«« 

i Fiscal 

sss 

200 

800 


Biiaup 

ass 

1 

DOs SSS sss 


200 

800 


Oalana 

aaa 

1 Puttaet ... 


150 

600 


Sutioaoh 

Bat -00 


1 Do, as, aa. 

Do. as. .s. 

aa. 

lOO 

1 

200 1 

4oO 

8f0 

f Maldote: baa eighteen 


aa. 

< villages attached not 
(. incladed in this. 





Clmun 

1 

ass 

Do. a, a a, a 

sss 

200 

eoo 


Loliarki 

ass 

Do 

ass 

150 

600 


Nuautuloh ... 

aas 

Do. ... ... 

ass 

150 

600 1 


Lahti 

... 

Do 

sss 

300 

1,200 i 

■ All of the Bawulolo 
clau. 

Donguri 

as. 

DOs a,a ass 

asa 

160 

600 ^ 

1 

Beejoraye 

aas 

Fiaoal 

ass 

200 

800 

J 

Mundaye 

aos 

DOs aas ass 

ass 

200 

800 


Bamgnrh 

aas 

Da 

sss 

200 

800 


Birsitpoor 

ass ! 

Puttaet ... 

• s. 

200 

800 


Girajair 

... 

Do as, ass 

asa 

150 

600 


Two bnndml and twenty-five villaaee and hamlets. 

56,400 


from four to fifty honses each : say. 

each BVeraire 

16,000 


tweuty, at four 

luhabitanta to each 










Total,. 



74,400 
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Aecordiog to this census, we hare a 
popnIatioB not superior to one of the 
Becondary cities of Great Britain, seattered 
over fifteen thousand square miles, nearly 
one-hair, too, beloDKinfc to the capital, 
which being omitted, the result would giye 
from two to three souls only for each 
square mile. 

Face of the Oiuatty. —The greater part 
ofJessulmeer is thul, or rose, both terms 
meaning ‘a desert waste.' From Lowar, on 
the Jodhpoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote 
angle touching Sinde, the country may be 
described as a continuous tract of arid sand, 
frequently rising into lofty teebaa (sand 
hills), in some parts covered with low 
jungle. This line, which nearly bisects 
Jessulaaecr, is also the line of demarcation of 
positive sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion. To the north, is one uniform and 
nahed waste ; to the south, are ridges of | 
rock termed muggro, root, and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important 
feature in the geology ef this desert region. 
It is to be traced from Cutch Bhooj, strong- 
ly or faintly marked, according to the 
nature of the country. Sometimes it 
assumss, aa at Chohtun, the character of a 
mountain ; then dwindles into an insigni- 
ficant ridge scarcely discernible, and often 
serves as a bulwark for the drifting sands, 
which cover and render it difficult to trace 
it at alL As it reaches the Jessulmeer 
country it is more developed ; and at the 
capital, erected on a peak about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, its presence is 
more distinct, and its character defiled. 
Tlie capital of the Bhattis appears as the 


! nucleus of a series of ridges, which diverge 
from it in all directions for the space of 
fifteen miles. Oue branch terminates at 
Bamghur, thirty -five miles north-west of 
Jessulmeer ; another branch extends easter- 
ly to Pokurn (in Jodhpoor), and thence, in a 
north-east direction, to Filodi ; from whence, 
at intervals, it is traceable to Gurriala, 
nearly fifty miles duo noi th. It is a yellow- 
coloured sand stone, in which ochre is 
nbundiintly found, with which the people 
daub their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty 
undulating teebcu of sand, are the only 
objecta which diversify the almost uiiifrom 
sterilty of these regions. No trees interpose 
their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, 
or shelter the exhausted frame of the tra- 
veller. It is nearly a boundless waste, 
varied only by a few stunted shrubs of the 
acacia or mimoia family, some succulent 
plants, or prickly grapes, as the bhovnit or 
burr, which clings to bis garment and 
increases bis miseries. Yet .compared with 
the more northern portion, where “ a sea 
of sand without a sign of vegetation (1)’’ 
forms the prospect, the vicinity of the 
capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout 
Jessulmeer ; but there are many temporary 
lakes or salt marshes, termed tirr, formed 
by the collect of waters from the sand- 
hills, which are easily dammed in to prevent 
escape They are ephemeral, seldom lasting 
but a few months ; though after a very 
severe monsoon they have been known to 
remain througboat the year. One of these 
called tlie Kanoad Sirr, extends from 


(1) So Mr. Elphinstone describes the tract about Poogul, one of tbo earliest posses- 
sions of the Bhattis, and one of the No-koti Maru-ca, or ‘ dine castles of the desert,’ 
around whose sand-hills as brave a colony was reared and maintained as ever carried 
1 ? *** Raning was lord of Foogul, whose son originated that episode given in 
yol. I. civen these sand-hills, which in November appeared to Mr. Elphinstone without a 
sign of vegetation, could be made to yield good crops of bsjra. 
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Kaaoad to Mohungurh, covering a space of 
eighteen miles, and in trhich eome 
vater remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the 
Sirr, and pursues an easterly direction for 
thirty miles before it is absorbed : its 
existence depends on the parent lake. 
Tile salt which it produces is the property 
of the crown, and adds something to the 
revenue. 

Soil, Jtughandry, and products. — Not- 
withstanding the apparent poverty of this 
desert soil, nature has not denied it the 
powers of production ; it is even favourable 
to some grains, especially the bajra, which 
prefers a light sand. In a f.ivourahle season, 
they grow sufficient for the cnnsnmplion of 
two and even three years, and then they 
import only wheat from Sinde. When 
those parts favourable for hujra have boon 
saturated with two or three heavy showers, 
they commence sowing, and the crops spring 
up rapidly. The great danger is that of too 
ninch rain when tho crops are advanced, 
for, having little tenacity, they are often 
washed away. The bajra of the sandhills 
is deemed far superior to that ot Hindu- 
sthan, aud prejudice gives it a prerereuce 
even to wheal, which docs not be.ir a 
liigber price, at times of scarcity. Bajra, 
in plentiful seasons, soils at one and a half 
maund for a rupee: (1) but this docs not 
often occur, as they calculate five bad 
seasons for a good one. Jooar is also 
grown, but only in the low flats. Cuttdn is 
produced in tho some soil as the bajra. It 
is not generally known that this plant re- 
quires but a moderate supply of water ; it is 
deteriorated in tho plains of India from over- 


irrigation : at least suoh is the idea of the 
desert-farmer, who perhaps does not make 
sufficient allowance for the cooler snb* 
stratum of his sand-hills, compared with 
the black loam of Malwa. A variety of 
pulses grew on the sheltered sides of the 
teehas, as mong, motk, ^c,; also the oil- 
plant (til) and abundance of the gowar, a 
diminutive melon, not large than a hen’s 
egg, which is sent hundreds of miles, as a 
rarity. Around the capital, aud between 
the ridges where soil is deposited or form- 
ed, and where they dam-up the waters, are 
grown considerable quantities of wheat of 
very good quality, turmeric, and garden- 
stufl’s. Barley and gram are, in good 
seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice 
is entirely an article of import from the 
valley of Sinde. 

Implements of hvsbandrg . — Where tho 
soil ia light, it will be concluded that the 
implements are simple. They have two 
kinds of plough, for one or two oxen, or for 
the came], which animal is most in requisi- 
tion. They tread out the grain with oxen, 
SB in nil parts of India, aud not unfrequently 
they yoke the cattle to their haherries, or 
carls, and pass tho whole over the grain. 

Mannf acturcs . — There is little’ scope 
for the ingenuity of the mechanic in this 
trace. They make cotton cloths, but tho 
raw material is almost all exported. Their 
grand aitiole of manufacture is from tlie 
wool of th 0 sheep pa'-tured in the desert, 
which is fabricated into loots, or blankets, 
scarfs, (2) petticoats, turbans of every 
quality. Cups and platters are made from 
a mineral called aboor, a calcareous sub- 
stance, of a dark choculato ground, with 


(1) About a hundred -weight for two chilliogs. 

(S) 1 brought home several pairs of these, with crimson borders, sufficiently line to 
be worn as a winter shawl in this country. 
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light brown vermiculated stripes ; female 
ornaments of elephant’s teeth, and arms of 
an inforiot quality. Those comprehend the 
artificial aroductions of this desert capitaL 

Commerce . — Whatever celebrity Jessul- 
meer possesses, as a commercial mait, 
arises from its position as a place of 
transit between the eastern countries, the 
valley of the Indus, and those beyond that 
stream, the Kuttars (the term for a 
caravan of camels ) to and from Hydrahad. 
Bory-Bekher, Shikarpoor and Ootoh, from 
the Gangetio provinces, and the Punjab, 
passing through it. The indigo of the 
Soah, the opium of Eotah and Malwa, the 
famed sugar-candy of Bikaneer, iron imple- 
ments from Jeypoor, are exported to Shikar- 
pur (1) and lower Sinde, whence elephant’s 
teeth ( from Africa), dates, coco-nuts, drugs, 
and chuudiis, (2) are inqiorted, with pista- 
chios and dried fruits from Bhawulpoor. 

Revenues and tunes . — The personal 
revenue of the princes of Jessnlmeer (3) 
is or rather was, estimated at upwards of 
four lakhs of rupees, of which more than 
one lakh was from the land. The transit 
duties were formerly the most certain and 
most prolific branch of the fiscal income ; 
but the bad faith of the minister, the 
predatoiy habits of the Bbatti chiefs 
proceeding mainly from thence, and the 
general decrease of commerce, have cons- 
pired nearly to annihilate this source of 


income, said at one time to reach three 
lakhs of rupees. These imports are termed 
dan, and the collector dannie, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the 
principal routes which diverge from the 
capital. 

Land-tan.— From one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the gross produce of the land is 
set aside as the tax of the crown, never 
exceeding the first not falling short of the 
last. (4) It is paid in kind, which is pur- 
chased on the spot by the Pulliwul Brah- 
mins, or Banias, and the value remitted to 
the treasury. 

Lhooa . — The third and now the most 
certain branch of revenue is the dkooa, 
literally ‘ smoke,’ and which we may render 
‘chimney or hearth-tax,’ though they have 
neither the oue nor the other in these 
regions. It is also termed, fhali, which is 
the brass or silver platter out of which they 
eat, and is tantamount to a table-allowance. 
It never realizes above twenty thousand 
rupees annually, which, however, would be 
abundant for tbe simple fare of Jessulmeer, 
No house is exempt from the tbe payment 
of this tax. 

Dind . — There is an arbitrary tax levied 
throughout these regions, universally 
known and detested under the name of dind, 
the make-weight of all their budgets of 
ways and means. It was first imposed in 
Jessnlmeer in S. 1830 ( A,D. 1774 ), under 


(1) Shikarpoor, the great commercial mart of the valley of Siodo, west of the Indus. 

(2) Chundue is a scented wood for mallas. or ‘chaplets.’ 

(3) I have no correct data for estimating the revenues of the chieftains. They are 
generally almost double the land-revenue of tbe princes in the other states of Bajwarra ; 
perhaps about two lakhs, which ought to bring into the field seven hundred horse. 

(4) This, if strictly true and followed, is according to auoient principles : Menu 
ordains the sixth, I oould have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this fact, when he 
was occupied on his excellent work on “ the Land-tax of India but it had entirely escap- 
ed my recollection. In this most remote corner of Hindusthan, iu spite of oppression, it is 
curious to observe the adherence to primitive custom. These notes on the sonroes of 
revenue in Jessulmeer were communicated to me BO far back ai 1611, and 1 laid them 
before the Bengal Government iu 1814-1$, 
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the lees odious appellation of " sdditinnal 
dhooa or tkali,” and the amount was only 
two thousand seven hundred rupees, to be 
levied from the monied interest of the 
capita). The Mahesris agreed to pay their 
ahare, but the Oawala (the two chief mercan- 
tile classes) holding out, were forcibly sent 
up to the castle, and suSered the ignomi- 
nious punishment of the bastinado. They 
paid the demand, but immediately on their 
release entered into a compact on oath, never 
again to look on the Bawal’s ( Moolraj's ) 
face, which was religiously kept during 
their mntnal lives. When he passed through 
the streets of this capital, the Oswals aban- 
doned their shops and banking-houses, 
retiring to the interior of tlieir habitations 
in order to avoid the sight of him. This 
was strenuonsly persevered in for many 
years, and had such an effect upon the 
prince, that he visited the principal persons 
of this class, and “spreading his scarf’’ 
{pulla puuaon^ ) (1), entreated forgiveness, 
giving a writing on oath never again to 
impose dind, if they would make the dhooa 
a permanent tax. The Oaw^Is accepted the 
repentance of their prince, and agreed to 

bis terms. In S, 1841 and 1852, his neces- 
sities compelling him to raise money, he 
obtained by loan, in the Qrst period, twenty- 

Burr (3) 

Bozgar Siidar (4) 

Carried forward 


ids 


seven thousand, and in the latter, forty 
thousand rupees, whieli he faithfully repaid. 
When the father of the preeent minister 
came into power, he endeavonred to get back 
the bound of his sovereign abrogating the 
obnoxious dind, and offered, as a bait, to 
renounce tlie dhooa. The Oswals placed 
more value on the virtue of this instrument 
than it merited, for in spite of the bond, he 
in S. 1857 levied sixty thousand, and in 
1863, eighty thousand rupees. A visit of 
the Bawul to the Ganges was seized upon 
as a fit opportunity by his subjects to get 
this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths 
were made by the prince, and broken by the 
minister, who has bequeathed his rapacions 
spirit to his son. 

Since the secession of Gnj Sing, only two 
years ago (S), Salim Sing has extorted 
fourteen lakhs ( £140,000 ). Burdbhan, a 
merchant of great wealth and respectability, 
and whose ancestors arc known and respec- 
ted throughout Bajwarra as Sahoocari, bag 
been at various times stripped of all his 
riches by the minister and liis father, who, 
to nse the phraseology of the sufferers, 
“ will never be satisfied u liilc a rnpeo re- 
mains in JesRulmeer.” 

E^tabliikmenU, Expenditure . — We sub- 
join a rough e'^timate of the household 
establisliment, &c. of lliia desert king. 

Rupees. 

... ... ... 20,0110 

... 40,000 

... ... ... 60,000 


(1) Pulla \Pimaona, or ‘ spreading the cloth or scarf,’ is the figurative language 
of entreaty, arising from the act of spreading the garment, preparatory to bowing the 
head thereon in token of perfect submission. 

(21 This was written in 1821-2. 

(3) Ihe Burr inrindcs tho whole household or personal attendants, the guartls and 
slaves. They receive rations of food, and make up the rest of tlieir subsistance by labour 
in the town. The Durr consists of about 1,000 people, and is estimated to cost 20,000 
rupees nnually. 

(4) Bozgar-Sirdar is an allowance termed hanna, or ‘ dinner,’ to thofendal rhiefiains 
who attend the Presence. Formerly they had an order upon the Dannie, or eollectois of 
the transit-duties ; but being vexatious, Padsa Sab, minister to Bawul ChnitM, commuted 
if for a daily allowance, racing, with the rank of the person, from half a silver rupee to 
seven rupees each, daily. This disbursemont is calculated at 40,000 rupees nnually. 
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Brought forward ... 


Bupees 
... 60,000. 

Sebundies or Meroenaries (1) 

• •• 

... 76,000 

Houseliuld horse, 10 eIephauts,'S(X) camels, and chariots 

... 36,000 

600, Bargeer horse ••• 


... 60,000 

Bani’s or queen’s establishment ... 

• •• 

... 15,000 

The wardrobe ••• 


... 5,0 0 

Gifts 


... 5,000 

The kitchen 


... 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality 


... 6,000 

Peosts, entertainments 


... 6,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, Ac 


... 20,000 

Totai,. 

s.s 

Bs. 2,91,000 


The ministers and oiiicers of government 
receive assignment on tiie transit-diitieg, 
and some have lands. The whole of this 
■tate-expenditnre was more tlinn covered, 
Sn some years, by the transit-duties alone ; 
which have, it is asserted, amounted to the 
almost rneredible snra of three lakhs, or 
£30,000. 

Tnhet . — We shall conolnde our account 
of Jessnlmcer with a fewrcmaxks on the 
tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve 
the general enumeration for a sketch of the 
desert. 

Of its Bajpoot population, the Dhattis, 
we have already given an outline in the 
general essay on the tribes. Those which 
occupy the present liniite of .Tessulmcer 
retain (heir_'Hindu notions, though with 
some degree of laxity from their inter- 
course with the Mahomedans on the 
northern and western frontiers ; while those 
which long occupied the north-east tracts, 
towards Phooira and the Qarah, on becom- 
ing proselytes to Islam ceased to hare cither 
interest in nr connection with the parent 
state. The Bhatti has not, at present, the 
same martial reputation as the Bnhtnte, 
Chohau, or Seesodia, hut he is deemed nt 

(1) Sebundies are mercenary soldicri: i 
cost T0,(J00 rupees annually. 


least to equal if not surpass the C'uciiwaba, 
or any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or 
Shekhavat. There are occasional iustancea 
of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be 
found amongst any other tribe } witness 
the feud between the chiefs of PoognI and 
Mundore. £nt this changes not the national 
cliaracleristic as conventionally established : 
thuiigli were we to go back to the days of 
chivalry and Prithiraj, we should select 
Achilesa Bbatli, one of the bravest of his 
champions, for the portrait of his race. 
The Bhatti Bajpoot, as to physical power, 
is not perliaps so athletic as the Rahtore, or 
so tall as the Cncliwaha, but generally 
fairer than either, and possessing tliose 
Jewii-h features which Mr. Klphinstone 
remarked as characteristic of the Biknnecr 
Bajpoots. The Bhatti intermarries with 
all the families of Bajwarin, though seldom 
with the lianas of Mewar. Tlie late Jnggut- 
Siiig of Jeypoor had five wives of this stock, 
and his posthumous son, real or reputed, 
has a Bhiattani fur his moilicr. 

Dress . — The dress of the Bhattis con- 
sists of s iamah, or tonic of white cloth or 
chintaz reaching to the knee ; the eumur- 
bun<l, or ceitiluro, lied so high os to present 

II the fort, of whom 3 ,000 are estimatod to 
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no appearance of waUt ; trowsers very loose, 
and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, 
and tnrban generally of a scarlet colour, 
rising conically fnll a foot from the head. 
A dagger is stuck, in the waistband; a 
shield is suspended by a thong of deer-skin 
from the left shonlder, and the sword is 
girt by a belt of the samo material. The 
dress of the common people is the dhotiy or 
loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 
piece of the same material as a turban. The 
dress of the Bhattianis which discriminates 
the sex, consists of a (jhagra, or petticoat, 
extending to thirty foot in width, made 
generally of the finer woolen, dyed in 
brilliant red, with a scarf of the .same mate- 
rial. The grand ornament of rich and poor, 
though varying in the materials, is the 
eiaori, or rings of ivory or bone, with 
which they cover their arms from the 
shoulders to the wrist(l). They arc in value 
from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a set, and 
imported from Mnsita-Mandive, thongh 
they also manufacture them at .Tesanlmeer. 
Silver karris ( niassive rings or anklets ) 
are worn by all classes, who deny themselves 
the necessaries of life until they attain this 
ornament. The poorer Rajpootnis are very 
masculine, and assist in all the details of 
husbandry. 

Tile Bhatti is to the full as addicted as 
any of his brethern to the iinnioderato use 
of opinm. To the umlpani, or ‘ infusion,' 
succeeds the pipe, and they continne in- 


haling mechanically the smoke long after 
they are insensible to all that is passing 
around them ; nay, it is said, you may 
scratch or pinch them while in this condi- 
tion without exciting sensation. The kotJea 
is the desert to the wnlpatii ; the panacea 
for all the ills which can overtake a Raj- 
poot, and with which ho can at any time 
enjoy a paradise of his own creation. To 
ask a Bhatti for a whiff of his pipe would 
be deemed a direct insult 

Pal/ heals . — Next to the lordly Rajpoots, 
equalling them in uunibers and far surpass- 
ing them in wealth, are the Palliwals. 
They arc Brahmins, and denominated 
Palliwal from having been temporal pro- 
prietors of Pain, and all its lands, long 
before the Rahlores colonized Marwar. 
Ttailition is silent as to the manner in 
which they became possessed of this 
domain • but it is connected with the history 
of the Pali, nr pastoral tribes, who from 
the town of Palli to Palithana, in'Saurashlra, 
have left traces of their exiatenae ; and I 
am much mistaken if it will pot one day 
be demonstrated, that all the ramifications 
of the races figuratively denominated Agni- 
were Pali in oiigiii ; inoro especially 
the Cliolians, whose princos and chiefs for 
ages retained the distinctive affix of Pal, 
These Brahmins, tbo Palliwals, as 
appears by the AniiaU of Marwar, held the 
domain of Palli when Sooji, at the end of 
the twelfth century, invaded that land 


(1) The chanri of ivory, hone, or shell, is the most ancient ornament of the Indo- 
Scythic dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. _ I was much struck with some 
ancient sculptures in a very old Uothic church at Moissoc, in Lauguodoo. The porch is 
tlio only part left of the most antique fane, attributed to the age of DagObort. It repre- 
sents the conversion of clovis, and when the subjoct was still a matter of novelty. But 
interesting as this, it is as nothing when compaicd to some sculptured figures below, of 
a totally distinct age ; in execution as far snperior as they are dis-similiar in character, 
which is decidedly Asiatic : llie scais, tlie champttktilli or necklace, representing the buds 
of the jessamine (cAowpo), and c/iaoris, such as I have been describing. To whom but 
the Visigoths can we asetibo them ?— and does not this supply the connecting link of 
this Asiatic race, destined to change the moral aspect of Kvirope ? I recoiiimciid all 
travellers, who are interested in liaeiiig such analogies, to visit the church at Moissac, 
though it is not known as uu object of curiosity in ihc neighbourhood. 
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from Canotij, and by an act of troachery 
first eatablisbed his power. It is evident, 
however, that lie did not extirpate them, 
for the cause of their migration to the desert 
of Jossalmeer is attributed to a period of a 
Mkhomedaii invaaion of Marwar, when a 
general war contribution ( (find ) being im- 
posed on the inhabitants, the Palliwals 
pleaded eatte, and refused. This exaspe- 
rated the Baja ; for as their habits were 
almost exclusively mercantile, their 
stake wos greater than that of the 
rest of the community, and he threw 
their principal men into prison. In order 
to avenge this, they had recourse to a grand 
ekaadi, or ‘act of siiicido' ; but instead of 
gaining their object, he issued a manifesto 
of banishment to every Fslliwal in his 
dominions. The greater part took refuge 
in Jessulmeer, though many settled in 
Bikaneer, Dhat, and the valley of Sinde. 
At one time, their number in Jessulmeer 
was calculated to equal that oftho Bnjpoots. 
Almost all the internal trade of the country 
passes through their hands, and it is chirfiy 
with their capital that its merchants trade 
in foreign parts. They are the Metayer» j 
of the desert, advancing money to the 
cultivators, taking the security of the crop; 
and they buy np all the wool and pilee 
(clarified butter), which they transpoit to 
foreign parts. They also rear and keep 
flocks. The minister, Salim Sing, has 
contrived to diminish their wealth, and 
consequently to loose the main support of 
the country’s prosperity. They are also 
subject to the visits of the Maldotes, 
Tejmalotos, and other plunderers ; but they 
find it difficult to leave the country owing 
to the restrictive cordon of the Mehta. 
The Palliwals never marry out of their own 
tribe ; and directly contrary to the laws of 
Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of 
ninney to the father of the bride. It will 
be diom.'d a c irious incident iu the history 


of superstition, that a tribe, Brahmin by 
name, at least, should worship the bridle of 
a horse. When to this is added the fact, 
that the most ancient eotne discovered in 
these regions bear the Fall character and 
the effigies of the horse, it aids to prove 
the Boytbio character of the early colonists 
of these regions, who, although nomadic 
(Paft), were equestrian. There is little 
doubt that the Palliwal Brahmins are the 
I remains of the priests of the Falli race, 
who, in their pastoral and commercial 
pursuits, have lost their spiritual power, 
Pokurna Brafimint — Another singular 
tribe, also Brabminical, is the Pokurna, of 
whom it is calculated there are fifteen 
hundred to two thousand families in 
Jessulmeer. They are also numerous in 
Marwar and Bikaneer, and are scattered 
over the desert and valley of the Indus. 
They follow agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern 
in trade. The tradition of their origin is 
singular : it is said that they were BildarSf 
and excavated the sacred lake of Poshkur 
or Pokur, for which act they obtained the 
favour of the deity and the grade of Brah- 
mins, with the title of Pokurna. The 
chief object of emblematic worship, the 
khodala, a kind of pick-axe used iu digg- 
ing, seems to favoui this tradition. 

Jills or Jits . — The Juts here, as elso- 
wiiere, form a great part of the agricultural 
population: there are also various other 
tribes, which will be bettor described iu a 
general account of ILo desert, 

Castle of Jessulmer . — The castle of this 
desert king is erected on an almost insulated 
peak, from two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, a strong wall running round the 
crest of the bill. It has four gates, but 
very few cannon mounted. The city is to 
the north, and is surrounded by a seller- 
puntia, or circumvalation, enoonipassing a 
space of nearly three miles, having three 
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gates and tvo wiclcets. In the city arc 
some good houses belonging to rich 
merchants, but the greater part consists of 
huts. The Baja’s palace is said to possess 
some pretension to grandeur, perhaps 
comparatire. Were he on good terms 
with his rassolage, he could collect for its 


defence five thousand infantry and one 
thousand horse, besides has camel-crops ; 
but in may bo doubted whether, under 
the opprrssire system of the monster who 
has BO long continued to desolate that 
region, one-half of this force could be 
brought together. (1) 


(1) It has been reported that the dagger has since rid the land of its tyrant. This 
means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Bren assaBBiuation loses much of its 
odious character when resorted to fur snoh a purpose. 
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CHAFTEB I. 


General atpeel, — Bouit'daries and divieiout of lie deseri,— Prohalle etymology 
of the Greek OBshs.—Absot'piion of the Caggar river, — The Looni, or 
salt river.— The Bunn ^ or Rin.—Pietineiion of thul and rooe. — Tbul of 
the Looni.— fhalore.—Sewanehi.—Maeholah and Moneen. — Beenmal and 
SanehoretShadrajoon. — Mehwo.— Dhalotra and THioarra.—Eendovati. 
—Goyadeo-ea-thul,—Thn\ of Tirruroe.—Hhxd. of Xhatour.—MalUnath-ca' 
thulf or Barmair.-».Kherdhir,— ftinah Chotun.— Nuggar Goorah. 


HavIsq never penetrated personally fur* 
ther into the heart of the desert than Jliun* 
(lore, the ancient capital of all Marousthali, 
the old castle of lUssar, on its novtU-eastom 
frontier, and Aboo, Nehrrralla, and Bhonj, 
to the EOdth, it may be iieccseary, before 
entering upon the details, to deprecate the 
charge of presumption or inconipctency, by 
requesting the reader to bear in mind, that 
my parties of discovery have traversed it in 
every direction, adding to their journals of 
routes living testimonies of their accuracy, 
and bringing to me natives of every thid 
from Bhutnair to Omurkote, and from Aboo 
to Ayore. (1) I wish it, liowcver, to be 
clearly understood, that I look upon this as 


a mere outline, which, by shewing what 
might be done, may stimulate further 
reseai'ch ; but in the existing dearth of in- 
foimation on the subject, I have not hesita- 
ted to send it forth, with its almost iuevltahle 
errors, as ( I trust ) a pioneer to moro 
extended and accurnto knowledge. 

After premising thus much, let us coni- 
moDCB with details, which, but for the 
reasons already stated, should have been 
comprised in the geographical portion of 
the work, and which, though irrelevant to 
tho historical part, arc too important to bo 
thrown into notes. I may add, that the 
conclusions formed, partly from personnl 
observation, but chiefly from the sources 


(1) The journals of all these routes, with others of Central ond ■Wostem India, from 
eleven moderate-sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary of these regions might bo 
constructed. It was my intention to have drawn up more perfect and detailed map from 
these, but my health forbids tho nltompt. They are no w deposited in ihe archives of 
the company, and may serve, if judiciously used, to lUl u p the only void in the great map 
of Indie, executing by their commands. 
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described above, have been confirmed by 
tiie picture drawn by btr. Elphiastone 
his passage through the northern desert in 
the embassy to Cabnl, which renders perfect- 
ly satisfactory to me the views t before 
enfertaiced. tt may be well, at this stage, 
to mention thst some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally 
noticed many of the characteristic features 
of tlie desert in the Annals of Bikaneer, 
which was unavoidable from the position of 
that stite. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the 
boldest characters, the liinits of the great 
desert of India, and we only require to fol- 
low niiiiutely the line of demarcation ; 
though, in order to be distinctly understood, 
we must repeat the analysis of the term 
Maroosthali, the emphatic appellation of this 
' region of death.’ The word is compounded 
of the Sanscrit mri, ‘ to die,' and ttkali, 
‘arid or dry land,’ which last, in the corrup- 
ted dialect of those countries, becomes 
thul, the converse of the Greek oatU, denot- 
ing tracts particularly sterile. Each thul 
h.ia its distinct denomination, as the ' thul 
of Kuwur,’ the ‘ tiul of Goga,’ Ac. ; and 
the Cttltivaied spots, compared with these, 
either as to number or magnitude, are so I 
scanty, that instead of the ancient Itoniau 
simile, wliich likened Africa to the leopard’s 
hiile, reckoning the spots thereon us the 
oasis, I would compare the Indian desert to 
that of the tiger, of which the long dark 
stripes would indicate the expansive belts of 
sand, elevated upon a plain only less sandy, 
and over whose surface numerous thinly- 
peopled towns and hamlets are scattered. 

blaroosthuli ia bounded on the north by 
the flat skirting the Garah ; on the south 
by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and 
Koliwarra ; on the east by the Aravalli ; 
and on the west by the valley ofSinde. 
The two last boundaries are the most cons- 
picuous, especially the Aravalli, but for 
32 


which impediment, Central India would be 
eubmerged in sand ; nay lofty aiid conti- 
nuous as is this chain, extending almcet 
from the sea to Delhi, wherever there 
are passages or depressions, these float- 
ing sand-clouds are wafted through 
or over, and form a little tkul even in 
the bosom of fertility. Whoever has 
crossed the Bunas near Touk, Where the 
sand for some miles resembles waves of the 
sea, will comprehend this remark, lla 
western boundary is alike defined, and will 
recall to the English traveller, who 'may be 
destined to journey up the valley of Sinde, 
the words of Napoleon on the Lybian desert: 
“ Nothing so much resembles the sea as 
the desert ; or a coast, ss the Valley 
of tho Nile for this substitute “ ludua,” 
wbeiioe, in journeying northward along 
its bank from Hydrabad to Ootch, 
the range of vision will be bounded to the 
east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising 
often to the height of two hundred feel 
above the level of the river, leads one to 
imagine that the chasm, now forming this 
rich valley, must have originated in a sadden 
melting of all the glaciers of Cbucbbub, 
whose congregated waters made this break 
in the continuity of Marooethali, which 
wonld otheiwise be united with the deseits 
of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustra- 
ting the geogiaphy of the desert, {. e. that 
in remote ages it was ruled by princes of 
the Pownr ( Pramara ) race, which the tlocu, 
or verse of the bard, recording the names of 
the nine fortresses ( No-koti JIfaroo'ca ), so 
admirably adapted by their position to 
maintain these regions in subjection, further 
corroborates. We shall divest it of its 
metrical form, and being with Poogul, to 
the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all 
MaroO; Ahno, Kheraloo, and Parknr, to 
the south ; Chotun, Omurkote, Aroro, and 
L'idorva, to the west ; the poesession of 
B 
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which BMuredly make the sovereigntj of 
the desert The antiquity of this legend 
is supported by the omission of all modem 
cities, the present capital of the Bhattis not 
being mentioned. Sven Lodorva and Arore, 
cities fur oges in ruins, are names knofrn 
only to a few who frequent the desett ; and 
Cbotun and Rheraloo (l), but for the 
traditional stanzas which excited our 
leaearch, might ^uever have appeared on 
the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural 
dirisioaB of the country, or those employed 
by the natives, who, as stated above, 
distinguish them as thuU ; and utter describ- 
ing these in detail, with a summary notice 
of the principal towns whether ruined or 
existing, and the varioua tribes, conclude 
with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, Jessulmeer. 

Tiie whole of Bikaneer, and that part 
of the khavuti north of the Aravalli, are 
comprehended in the deeert. If the 
reader will refer to the map, and look for 
the town of Eanoih, within the British 
frontier, he will see what Mr Blphiiistone 
considered as the commencement of 
(lie desert, in his interesting expedition 
to Cabul (2). From Delly to Canound 
( the Kaiiorah of my map ), a distance 
of one hundred miles is thiough the 
British dominions, and need not be 
described. It is sufficient to say, that the 
oountry ia sandy, thuugli not ill cultivated. 
On approaching Ounonnd, we hud the hrst 
specimen of the desert, to whioh we were 
looking forward with anxious curiosity. 
Three miles before reaching that place we 
came to sandhills, which at first were 
covered with bushes, but afterwards were 
naked piles of loose sand, rising one after 
another like the waves of the sea, and 


tOArked on the surface by the win'd like 
drifted snow. There were roads through 
them, made solid by t be treading of abiitaals 
but otf the toad Our horses sUbk into the 
sand above the knee.*’ SnOh was the 
opening scene ; the route of tlib embassy 
was by Siugana, Jhooiijoonoo, to Chootoo, 
When they entered Bikaneer. Of Bhekfah'. 
vuti, which be had just left, Mr. Rlpibin^ 
stone says ; it seems to lose its title to be 
included in the deeert, ^heii compared with 
the two hundred and eighty miles between 
its western frontier and Buhawnipur, and, 
even of this, only the last hundred miles 
is absolutely destitute of iuhshitants, water, 
or vegetation. Onr journey from 'ShekhavSti 
to Poogul, was over hills and vulleys of loose^ 
and heavy sand. The hills wore exactly (ike 
those which are sometimes formed by the 
wind on the sea-shore, but far exceeding 
them in height, which was from twenty 
to a hundred feet. Tliey are said to shift 
Uieir position and alter their shapes ttOcord- 
iog as they aie affected by the wind ; and in 
sammer the passage is rendered dangerous 
by the clouds of moving sand ; but when 
I saw the hills ( in winter ), they eeemed 
to have a great degree of permanence, for 
they bore gross, besides phtkt, the Mtool 
and hair or jujube, Which altogether give 
them an appearance that sometimes amonted 
to verdure. Amongst the most dismal 
bills of sand One occasionally meets With 
a village, if snob a name can be given to 
a few round bot’s of straw, with low Walls 
and conical roofs, like little stsOks of com.” 
This dtscriptiofi of tlie northern portion 
of tho desert, by an author whose great 
characteriBlicB are scOfl racy and mtnplieity, 
will enable the reader ts foim a more 
correct notion of what followe -(8). 

"With these remnAe , mid bearing in 


(1) It is fifteen mflee north of Clietua. 

(2) It left Delhi the 13th Oetobw 1808. 

(3) “ Our marches," says Mr. Mphiustons, “ were teldom very long. The longest 
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mind irbat hfts alraady bojn a»id of tho 
physiognomy of them I’OgionSi Ws priwead 
to partisoUrim the varinas thuU and oasis 
ip this “region of death,” It will be 
OQpvsnioqt to disregard the anoient Kiadn 
geogrfphioai division, which makes ItCun- 
dore the capital of Ift/footihali, a distinction 
botli from its oharacter and position better 
suited to diessnlmeer, being nearly in tlie 
esptre of what may be termed entire 
desert. It is in fact an oasis, every where 
insulated by immense masses of MkI, same 
of which are forty milea in breadth, without 
the trace of man, or aught that canid 
eubeist him. From Jessulmeer we shall 
pass to Marwar, and without crossing the 
liooni, describe Jhalore and Sewanchi ; 
then conduct the reader into the almost 
unknown raj of Parkur and Vira-Bab, 
governed by princes of the Cliohan race, 
with the title of ilana. Thence, skirting 
the politcal limits of modern Bajpootana, 
to (be regions of Dhat and Oomut-Soomra, 
now witiiin tbe dominion of Sinde, we shall 
conclude with a very slight sketch of 
Daudpatra and tbe valley of the Indus. 
These details will receive further 
illustration from the remarks made on 
every town or hamlet diverging from tbe 
“hill of Jsssoli’’ fTsssufwMc Cuuld the 
b'-holder, looking westward from this 
‘ triple-peaked hill (1),’ across this sandy 
ocean to the blue waters (Nilal) (2) of 
the Xndus, embrace in his vision its whole 
course from Hydrabad to Octeh, he would 
perceive, amidst these valleys of suudhills, 
little colonies of animated beings, congre* 


gatsd on every ftpot w}»iph water reqdpre 
habitable, Throiighcut tbia tract, from 
four hundred to five Immlred niilpe in 
longitudinal extent, pud ftom one (iniidred 
of diogpual breadth^ are littlp hamlets, 
consisting of the scittered ha.ta of the 
shepherds of tbp desert ; occupied in 
pasturing thpir flocks or onltivatiog 
these little oatit for fpod. Qe may discern 
a long line of camels ( called ku{a>'i e napae 
better known than either tqfila or eartean )i 
anxiously toiling through the often doubt- 
ful path, and the Charuu eonduclor, at each 
stage, tying a knot on tbe end of his tm'han, 
He may discover, lying in ambush, a Itend 
of Sehraes, the Bedouins of our desert 
($tikra), either mounted on capjels pr horses 
on the watch to di-ipoil the caravan, or 
engaged in the less Lazardons occupation 
of driving off the flocks of the Bajur or 
Mangnlia shepherds, peacefully tending 
them about the (vr* or lataas, or bnuting 
for the produce stoored amidst the huts 
of tho ever-greenyAaf, which serve at once 
as grain-pits and shelter from tbe sun. A 
migratory band may be seen flitting with 
their flocks from ground which they have 
exhausted, in search of fresh pastures ; 

“ And if tbe falling day they ohonoe 

to find 

A I new repast, ox an uutasted 

spring, 

Will bleas their stare, and thinfe 
it luxury 

Or they may be seen preparing tbe rabrif 
a mess quite analogous to the kous-touf 


was twenty-six miles, and tbe shortest fifteen; but tbs fatiuue which our people suffered 
bore no proportion to the distance. Our lino, when in the closest order, _ was two miles 
long. The path by which we travelled wound much, to avoid the sand-hills. It wm tob 
narrow to «dIow of two camels jgoing abreast ; and if an animal stooped to one side, ii 
sunk in the sand *s in snow,” Ac . — Aeconut tflhe kingdom of Cabul, Vol. I, p. 13. 

(1) TH- Cuta, tho epithet bestowed on the rock on which tbe castle of Jessulmeer 
erected. 

(2) A name often given by Feiishta to the Indus. 
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of their Kumidian brethem, or qaencbing 
their thirst from the TPaA of their little 
oawit, of which they maiatain eovereign 
poaseesion so tong at the puatare laate, 
or till they come in conflict with acme more 
powerful commnnity. 

We may here pause to consider whether in 
the lah, bmea, or woA, of the Indian desert, 
may not be fonnd the oatit of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from d-wih, or, as 
written by Belzoni (in his account of the 
Libyan desert, while searching for the 
temple of Ammon), Elloah. Of the nnmerons 
terms ased to designate water in tiiese arid re* 
i;ions, as par, rar, tir, de or dey, bab, bawa, 
loah, all hot the latter are chiefly applicable 
to springs or pools of water, while the last 
( icah }, thongb nsed often in a like sense, 
applies more to a water-conrse or stream. 
Elrteah, under whatever terra, means — * ike 
water! Again dey or de, is a term in 
general use for a pool, even not nnfrequenl- 
]y in rnnoiog streams and large rivers, 
which, causing to flow in dry weather, leave 
large stagnant masses, always called de. 
There are many of the streams of Baj- 
pootana, having auch pools, particularized as 
Jiati-de, of ‘ elephant-pool,' denotiog a 
suiBcieiiey of water even to drown that 
animal. Now the word de or dey, added to 
the generic term for water, wah, would 


make wadey ( pool of water ), the Arabian 
term for a running stream, and commonly 
need by recent travellers in Afiica fur tbeec 
habitable spots. If the Greeks took the 
word vadty from any MS., the transposition 
wonid be easily accounted for : wadeg 
would be written by the addition of 
p(>int, loatey, easily metamorphosed, for 
a euphonons termination, into oaeie(l). 

At the risk of eomewltat of repetition, 
we must here point ont the few grand 
features which diversify this eea of sand, 
and after deiiuing the difference between 
rooe and that, which will freqaently occur 
in the itinerary, at once plunge in mediae 
ret. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradt* 
tioD of the absorption of the Caggar river, 
as one of the canses of the eomparativo 
depi'pttlation of the northern desert. Tlie 
couplet recording it I would not recall at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda prince 
Hauiir, in whose reign this phenomenon is 
said to have happened. But the utility of 
these ancient traditional couplets, to which 
I have frequently drawn the reader’s atten- 
tion, has again heen happily illustrated, for 
the name of Haniir has been incidentally 
discovered from the tiival circumstance of 
an intermarriage related in the Bbatti 
annals. His con temporary of Jessulmeer 


(1) When 1 penned this conjectural etynioJogy, I was not. aware that any speoula- 
tion had been insdenpon this word : 1 find, however, the late M. Langjes suggested the 
derivation of oaeit (variouhly written by the Greeks aua»i»,iati$ and h v a e i s) 
from the Arabic : and Dr. Watt, in a seris of interesting etymologiea (see Asiatic 
Journal, May 1818 ), suggests vaei from ttff rat, 'to inhabit,’ Vani and huaeie quasi 


vatie are almost identical. My fiieud Sir W. Ouseby gave me nearly the same significa- 
tion of TTadey ’’ as appears in Jnlmsou’s edition of Bichordson, vis., a valley, a desert, 
a channel of river— a river j nadfy-af-lrabir.Hhe great river.’ coiriipted into Guadalquiver, 
which exawple is also ffirea in d’ Herbelot ( see Fadi Gehnnen ), and by Thompson, 
who traces the word water througb all the Jasguages of Europe— the Saxon water, the 
tarecYb u & o t, Islandie iidr. tb« Slavonic v>od ( whence tooder and oder ; ‘ a river ) : 
atl nj'poar rtwiviibie from the Arabic wad, ‘a river — or the Sanscrit wab; and 
Pf" "I" *''V P- Itinerary, he will find a singnlar oonfirmatioii 

r‘“ ( classically vat ) applied to one of theee habitable 

spots. Ihe word fcuslee, also of fn-nueiitoccuronce theiein, is from raena to inhabit: 
vost. an inhabitant ; or vae, a habitation, perhaps derivable from mh, indispensable 

ttQ OtilSIS- ^ 
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WB8 Dnoanuj, who Baceeeded in 8. 1100 or 
A. O. 1044, 80 thit we have a prectao date 
assigned, supposing this to be Hamir 
in question. The Csgg^r, which rises in 
the Sewalnk, passes Hansi Hissar, and 
flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have their wells in its 
bed Thence it passed Sung-mahel, Bullur, 
and Phonlra, and through the flats of Khadal 
( of which Derrawnl is the capital ), empty- 
ing itself according to some, below Ootch, 
but according to Abu-Birkat ( whom I sent 
to explore in 1809, and who ciossad the dry 
bed of a stream called tho Khuggur, near 
Shahgurh ), between Jessnimeer and Rori 
Bekher. If this could be authenticated, we 
should say at once that united with the 
branch from Dura, it gav'e its name to the 
Sangra, which uiiiles with the Looni, en- 
larging the esetern branoh of the Delta of 
the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps the most remark- 
able feature in the desert, is the Looni, or 
Balt river, which, with its numerous feeders, 
has its source in the springs of the Ararulii. 
Of Marwar it is a barrier between the 
fei tile lands and the desert ; and as it 
leaves this country for the thal of the 
Chohans, it divides that community, and 
forma a geographical demarcation ; the 
eastern portion being called the Kaj of 
Sooe-Bah ; and the western part, Parkur, or 
beyond the Khar, or Looni. 

We ehall hereafter return to the country 
of the Chohans, wliich is bounded to the 
south by that singular feature in the | 
physiognomy of the desert, the Bunn, or j 


; Kin, already slightly touohed upon in the 
geographical sketch prefixed to this work. 
This immense salt-marsh, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is 
formed chiefly by the Looni, which, like 
the Bhone, after forming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and 
ends as it commences with a sacred 
character, having the temple of Narayan as 
its embouchure, where it mingles with the 
ocean, and that nf Brahma at its source of 
Pushkur. The Bnnn, or Rin, is a corrnp- 
tion of Aranya, or * the waste,’ nor can any 
thing in nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt 
and mud, the peculiar abode of the Mur- 
gudda, or wild ass, whose love of solitude 
h'ts been commemorated by an immortal 
pen. That this enormous depository of 
salt is of no recent formation we are 
informed by the Greek writers, whose 
notice it did not escape, and who have pre- 
served in JErinot a nearer approximation to 
the original Aranya than exists in our 'Bin' 

! or ' Bnnn. ’ Although mainly indebted to 
the Looni for its salt, whose bed and that 
of its feeders are covered with saline 
deposits, it is also supplied by the over- 
flowings of the Indus, to which grand 
stream it may be indebted for its volume 
of water. We have here another strong 
point of physical resemblance between the 
Tnlleys of the Indus and the Nile, which 
Napoleon at once referred to the simple 
operations of nature ; 1 allude to the origin 
of Lake Mceris, a design too vast fur 
man(l). 


(I) The Greatest breadth of tlie valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, one 
so that the narrowest portion of the valley ol'Sinde equals the largest of the Nile. Egypt 
alone is said to have had eight millions of inhabitants ; what then might Sindc maintain f 
The condition of the peasantr;^, as described by Sourrienne, is exactly that of Bajpootsna'; 
*’ the villages are fiefs belonging to any one on whom the pi ince may bestow them ; the 
peasantry pay a tax to their superior, and are the actual prnprietora of the soil ; amidst all 
tlie revolulioni, and commotions, their privileges am not infringed.” This right (still 
obtaining), taken away by Joseph, was restored by Besostris, 
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As the reeter will often meet wit^ the 
worth tAiil nud rooe, he should be acquaiu- 
ted with (lie distinetioD b«twen them. 7ha 
first menu* »ii arid and bare desert ; the 
other is equally expressive of desert, but 
implies the presence of natural vegetation ; 
in fact, the jungle of the desert. 

TAul of the Looni . — This embraces the 
tracts on both sides of the river, forming 
Jlttilore and its depeudoneies. Although 
the region south of the stream easnot be 
included in the ihul, yet it is so intimately 
connected with it, that we eiiall not forego 
the only opportunity we may have of notic- 
ing it. 

JAafotv.— Tin's tract la one of the most 
important divisions of Afarwar. It is 
separsted from Bewanchi by the Sookri and 
KharigCl) which, with many smaller streams, 
flow through them from the Aravalli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred 
aud sixty towns and villages, forming a 
}>art of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to the geographical 
stanza so often quoted, was one of the 
' nine castles of Maroo,' when the Pramar 
held paramount rule in Maroostliali, When 
it was wrested from them we have no cine 
to discover ; but it had long been held by 
the Cholians, whose celebrated defence of 
their capital against Alla-o-din in A.D. 1301, 
is recorded by Perishta, as well as iii the 
chronicles of their bards. This bransh of 
the Chuban race was calUd Mallani, and 
will be again noticed, both here and in the 
annals of Huronti. It formed that portion 
of the Chohan sovereignty called the ITappa 


Maj, whose capital was Junah-CHtotunf 
sonneeting the sway of this raoo in the 
oouutrles along the l^ooni front Aimere tq 
Piirkur, which would appear to have orueb- 
ed its Aguieula brother the Framar, and 
possessed all that region marked by tbo 
eonrae of the ‘ Balt Bivsr ' to Farkur. 

Sonagir, the ' golden mount,’ is the more 
saoient nsme of this castle, and was adopted 
by the Chohans as distinotirs of their tribe, 
when the older term, MalUni, woe dropped 
for Bonignrra. Here they enshrined their 
tutelary divinity, Malliiiath, ' god of the 
Main ’ wlio maintained his position until 
the sons of Seeji entersd these region*,wben 
the name of Sonagir was exchanged for that 
of Jhalore, oontracted from Jhaliuder-nath 
whose shrine ie about a cobs west of tlio 
eastle. Whether Jhalinder-nath, ‘ the 
divinity of Jlialinder,' was imported from 
the Ganges or left as well as the god of tho 
Main by the ee~ievant Mullonis, is uncer- 
tain : but slionld this prove to be a remnant 
of tho foes of Alexander, driven by him 
from Muoltan, (2) its probability is increas- 
ed by the oaves of Jhalinder ( so celebrated 
as a Hindu pilgrimage evru in Caber’s time) 
being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, 
the Babtores, like the Roman conquerors, 
have added these indigenous [divinities 
to their own pantheon ; a drawing of 
Mallinath ia giveu fiom the sculpture of 
Mnndore. The dpsoeudants of the expatria- 
ted Sonigurras now.oocnpy the lande of 
Oheetulwauo, near the/«rc<t of the I«ooni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior diatriete 
of Sewanchi, Cesnmal, Ranchore, Morseen, 


(1) Another salt river. 

(3) Hooltsn and Janih (Cbotun, give. Chobos-tan) bare the same signiScation, 'the 
' fl&eieut abode,’ and both wese oocnpied by the tribe of Mslli or Mallani, said to be of 
Chohan race ; and it is curious to find «t Jhalore (classically Jhalinfier) the same divi- 
nities as in their haunts in the Punjab, vie. M’dli-natli, Jbalinder-nath, apa Balnath. 
Abulfuzil says, ‘the cell of Bulonth is in the tnidfils of Stad-sagpr,” and Baber places 
Jiulinaf-jogi below the hill of Jud, five marches cast of tlic Indus,” tho very spot 
claimed by the Yadus, when Kd out of India by their deified leader Buldeo, or Bidaath. 
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nil atfiaefaed to the S^alita Ot fiaC ; besides 
the grenit putiaeit, er ehieiftftiuBhipe, of 
BhadrejeoA, Mehttre, JesMtev and Aindli — a 
tract at ninety miles in length, and neatly 
the tame in breadth, with a fair soil, water 
near tbe warfaee, and tnqniring cniy good 
goretamhiit to nmlre it as productive os any 
of its magnitude in these regionn, and enffi- 
cietal to defray the whole personal expensrs 
of the Bejas of Jodhpoor, or about nine lafehs 
of rnpees ; but in conseqnenoe of the 
anarchy of the capital, the corruption of 
the managers, and tlie raids of the Sehraes 
of the desert and the Meenae of Aboo and 
the Aravalli, it is deplorably deteriorated. 
There aie aeveral ridges'f on one of wliioh is 
the castle ) traveming the district, but none 
uniting with the table-land of Mawar, 
though with breaks it may be traced to near 
Aboo, In one point it shews its affinity to 
deeert, i. e. iu its vegetable productionst 
for it Iws no other timber than tbeyAaf, the 
babool, the khuMel, and other ehrubs of 

the thuls 

Tbe important fortrees of Jhalore, guard- 
ing Uie eoutheru frontier of Uarwur, atands 
ou the extremity of the range extending 
north to Sewanob. It is from three to four 
hundred feet iu height, fortified witli a wall 
and bastions, on some of which caanons 
are mounted. It has four gates j that 
from tbe town is called tlie Soortij-pol, atid 
to tbe north-west is the Bal-pol ( ‘ tbe 
gate of Bal, ’ the sun-god ), where there is 
a shrine of the Jain poiuiff, Parswanath. j 
There are many wells, and two consider- 
able bawttriet, or reservoirs of good water, | 
and to tbe north a small lake formed by | 
damiidag-up the streams fcom.the hills ; but 
the water seUoM kwts Ahave half the year. I 
The town, whteh eontarah three thousand | 
and oeveutoen houses, extends os tbe sorth I 
nwd eastern side of tbe fort, having the | 
thwksie flowiiig about a mile east of it, lit ’ 
a sircumtulkk-on SB well as tbe owsth, ' 


having guns for its defence s ssd h IniMbib 
ed by every variety of tribe, though, etrangs 
to Say, tbere are enly five families of Ray 
poots in its motley population. The follo- 
wing census was made by one of nsy parties 
in A. D. 1818 : 

Eleases. 


Mallis^ or gardeners 

sob 

• so 

140 

Trnht, or odmen, liero called igkatchi 

too 

/nieiit«rs, or potters 

>w»* 

•wo 

fiO 

TkHlairiai^ or braaiers 

es'O 

BO* 

30 

CheepoB, or Printers 
Bankers, roerchsiits, 

and 

weh 

shop- 

80 

keepers ... 

owe 

• SB 

1,155 

Mooeuhnaun fainiltes 

s •* 

ese 

930 

Kfiuteekt, or batchers 

■ash 

•«• 

20 

Most, or barbers 

• se 

«•• 

16 

fAfriaie, or spirit-diethlem 

Ws% 

BO 

Weavers 

osw 

• •• 

100 

Silk- weavers 

0»* 

• •• 

15 

tails ( Jain priests ) 

• eh 

• * • 

8 

Brahmins .» ... 

• 04 

4*e 

100 

Gooiurs ... 

• 00 


40 

Rajpoots ..« .«. 

«•# 

troe 

5 

Rhojuks ... 

4oe 

• •» 

80 

hleenas ... ... 

V4e 


«0 

Bbills ... ••• 

*•• 

• 0« 

15 

Sweetmeat-shops ... ... ... 

Ironsmitbs and carpenters ^ Ltkitrt 

« 

and Sootart) 

• s» 


14 


OkooriwtUla*, or braoefet-mmaufac- 

turss ,,, 8 

Hie general aocm-aoy of this oensan was 
confirmed. 

Bewanchi is the tract between the 
Leoni and Sookrie, of winch Sewa- 
sob, a strong castle {dated <m tbe 
extremity of tbe eame range with Jhalore, 
is tlie capital The cClmtry requires no 
pattiemiar description, being of ibe samo 
nature as that just Aepioted. In fomev 
times it constituted, together with iNagorok 
the appanage of the hwir-appaMnt of 31fa3r» 
war ; bat WDoe tbe aettiug up to tbe 
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pretender, Dhonkul Sinj;, both have been 
attached to the flee : in fiict, there ia no 
heir to Marool FerUhta mentiona the 
defence of Sewanoh againat the arms of 
AllaKHliii. 

Macholah and Moraeen are the two 
principal dependencies of Jhalore within 
the Looui, the former having a stron-,; 
castle guarding its sonth-cast frontier 
against the depredations of the Meenas ; 
the letter, which has also a fort end town 
of five hundred houses, is on the western 
extremity of Jhalore. 

Seenmal and Sanehoiv are the two 
principal eubdiviaions to the south, and 
together nearly equal the remainder of the 
province, each containing eight villages. 
Tbeae towns ate on the high road to Catch 
and Guserat, which has given them from 
the most remote times a commercial 
celebrity. Beenmal is said to contain 
fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore about 
half the number. Very wealthy Makajunt, 
or ‘merchants,’ used to reside here, but 
insecurity both within and without has 
much injured these cities, the first of 
which has its name, Mai from its wealth as 
a mart. There is a temple of Baraha (Varaha, 
the incarnation of the hog), with a great 
Bculptured buar. Sanchore possesses also a 
distinct celebrity from being the cradle 
of a claaa of Brahmins called Sanohora, 
who are the officiating priests of same of 
the most celebrated temples in these 
regions, as that of Uwarica, Mathura, 
Poshkur, Nuggar- Farkur, &c. The name 
of Sanchore ia corrupted fiom Sati-pnra, 
Bati, or Suttee’s town, said to be very 
ancient. 

3hadreyooii.—A slight notice is due to 
the principal fiefs of Jhalore, as well as the 
fiscal towns of this domain. Bbadrajoon is 
a town of five hundred houses (three-fourths 
of which are of the Meeus class), situated in 
the midst of a cluster of hills, having a small 


fort. The chief is of the Joda clan ; his 
fief connects Jhalore with Falli in Oodwar. 

IfehtPo is a celebrated little tract on 
both banks of the Looui, and one of the 
first possessions of the Bahtores. It ia 
properly speaking, in Sewanclii, to which it 
pays a tribute, besides service when re- 
quired. The chief of Mehwo baa the title 
of Rawul, and his usual residence is the 
toun of Jeasole. Suornt Sing is the present 
chief ; his relative Suorajmul, holds the 
same title, and the fief and castle of 
Siudri, also on the Looni, twenty-two 
miles suutli of Jeasole. A feud reigns 
between them : they claim co-eqiml 
rights, and the ooiiaequence is that neither 
can reside at Mebwo, the capital of the 
domain. Bath chiefs deemed the profession 
of robber no disgrace, when this memoir was 
written (1813) ; but it is to be hoped they 
have seen the danger, if not the error, of 
their ways, and will turn to cultivating 
the fertile tracts along the ‘Salt River,’ 
which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in uhou- 
dance . 

JBhalotra, Tihoarra, are two celebrated 
names in the geography of this region, and 
have an annual fair, as renowned in Raj- 
pootana as that of Leipsic in Germany. 
Though called the Bhalotra mela ( literally, 
‘an assemblage, or concourse of people,' ) 
it was held at Tilwarra, several miles south, 
near an island of the Looni, which is sancti- 
fii’d by a shriue of Mallinatb, ‘the divinity 
of the Malli,’ who, as already mentioned, 
is now the patron god of the Bahtores. 
Tilwarra forms the fief of another relative 
of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, which 
ought to belong to the fisc, did and may 
still belong to Ahwa, the chief noble of 
Marwar. But Bhalotra and Sindri have 
other claims to distinction, having, with 
the original estate of Droonara, formed 
the fief of Doorgadas, the first character 
in the annals of Maroo, and whose desceu- 
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dknt yet ocoopi<‘B SindrL The fief of Mehwo, 
which include! them all, was rated at fifty 
thousand rupees annually. The Puttaete 
wi th their vassalage occasionally go to 
court, but hold themselves exempt from 
service except on emergencies. The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the 
frontier, of which they are the sta itaara, 
or lord-marchers. 

EertdovatL — This tract, which has its 
name from the Biypoot tribe of Eendo, the 
chief branch of the Purihars, (the ancient 
sovereigns of Mundore), extends from 
Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, 
Jo'lhpoor, nnd is bounded of the north by 
the tkul of Goga. The thul or Eendovati 
embraces a space of about thirty coss in 
circumference. 

Gogadto-ea-thul , — The tAuf of Goga, a 
name celebrated in the heroic history of 
the Chohana, is immediately north of 
Eendovati, and one description will suit 
both. The sand ridges (iM-ea-teeia) are 
very lofty in all this tract ; very thinly 
inhabited ; few villages i water far from 
the surface, and having conaidcrable 
jungles. Th obe, Phulsoond, and Beemasir 
are the chief towns in this rooe. They 
collect rain-water in reservoirs called 
tania, which they are obliged to use 
sparine ly, and often while a mass of 
corruption, producing that peoulisr disease 
in the eyes called rat-anika (corrupted by 
us to rotunda) or nigbt-bliiidness, (1) for 
with the return of day it passes off. 

The thul of Tirruroe intervenes be- 
tween that of Qogadeo and the present 
frontier of Jeasulmeer, to which it formerly 
belonged. Pokurn is iLe chief town, not of 
Tirruroe only, hut of all the deseit inter- 
posed between tbe two chief capitala of 


Marooithali. The southern part of tbit 
I thul does not differ from that described, 

I ^ ' 

but its norihern portion, and more espeoially 
for sixteen to twenty miles around the city 
of Poknrn, are low disconnected ridges of 
loose rock, the continuation of that on 
which stands the capital of the Bhattis, 
which give, as we have already said, to this 
oasis the epithet of Jfer, or rocky. The 
name of Tirruroe is derived from tirr, which 
signifies moisture, humidity from springs, or 
the springs themselves, which rise from this 
rooe. Pokuru, the residence of Salim Sing 
(into the history of whose family we have so 
fully entered in the annals of Marwar), is a 
town of two thousand honeea, surrounded 
by a stone wall, and having a fort, mount- 
ing several guns on its eastern side. Under 
the west side of the town, the inhabitants 
have the nnusual sight in these regions of 
running water, though only in the rainy 
seneon, for it is soon absorbed by tbe sands. 
Some say it comes from the Sirr of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ridge ; at all 
events, they derive a good and pleiitifal 
supply of water from the wella excavated in 
its bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its 
twenty-four villages, bolds lands between 
tbe Looni and Bandy rivers to tbe amount of 
a lakh of Rupees. Droonara and IfnnEil, the 
fief ..of the loyal Doorgadss, are now in the 
hands of the traitor Salim. Three eons to 
the north of Pokurn is the village of Bam* 
deora, so named from a shrine to Bamden, 
one of tlie Paladins of the desert, and which 
attracts people from all quarters to the tkela, 
or fair, held in the rainy month of Bhedooii. 
Merchiinie from Kontebybuadiir, Tattn, 
hlooltan, Bhikiirpnr, and Cutcb, here ex- 
change the produce of various countries ; 
horses, camels, and oxen used also to ba 


(1) It ia asserted by the natives to be caused by a small thread-like worm, which 
also forms in the eyes of horses. 1 have seen it in the horse, moving about with great 
velocity. They puncture and discharge it with the acqueous humour. 
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re«r«d is great numbers, but the tenine of 
1813, end auarcby ever sinoe Saja Maun’s 
aaessaioD, ediled to the intenninable fends 
between the Bbuttis and Bahtores, have 
bheeked all this desifable intercourse, which 
oceasicnally made the very heart of the 
desert a scene of joy and activity. 

Tkul of BAiMeMf.»This tkul, lying be* 
tween .Jcsenliueec and Barmair, nod abnt- 
bing at Oiraup into the desert of Dhst, is in 
the most remote angle of Marwar. Though 
thinly inhabited, it possesses several con- 
sidederable plaeea, entitled to the name of 
towne, m this ‘abode of death,’ Of theee, 
8heo and Kottoroh are the most consider- 
able, the first containing three honilred, the 
latter five hundred houses, situated upon 
the ridge of hills, which may be traced from 
Bhooj to Jeaenlmeer, Buth there towns 
belong to chiefs of the Rahtore family, who 
pay a nominal obedience to the Baja of 
Jodhpoor. At no distant period, a smart 
trade used to be carried on between Aubul- 
warra Baton and this region ; but the 
iaWleaa Sehraee plundered eo many 
that it is at length deetroyed. They find 
pastare for numeroue fiooks of sheep and 
buffaloes in this tk*l. 

JfaUi~naeA~oa~tAul, or HarMarr.— The 
whole of this region was formerly inhabited 
by a tribe called Malli or blallaui, who 
although asserted by some to be Bahtore in 
origin, are assuredly Chuhan, and of the 
earae stock as the aucient lords of Junab 
Cfiiotun, Barmair was reckoned before the 
last famine, to contain one thonsand two 
hundred houses, inhabited by all classea, 
one-fourth of whom were Senefaora Brah- 
mins. Ths town is situatsd in the tame 


range oe Sheo- Kottoroh, bare two to three 
bnndred fret in height. From Sbeo to 
Barmnir there is a good deal of flat inter- 
mingled with low teeiao of sand, which in 
fovourable seasons produces enough food 
for consumption. Foddum Sing, the 
Barmair chief, is of the eame stock as those 
of Sheo-Kottorah, and Jessole; from the 
latter they all issue, and he calonlutes 
thirty-four villages in his feudal domain. 
Formerly a dannie {which ie, literally 
rendered, douanier) resided here to collect 
the transit duties ; but the Sehraee biive 
rendered thii office a siiiecure, and the 
chief of Birmsir takes the little it realizes 
to himeelf. They find it more convenient 
to be on a tolerably good footing whicli the 
Bhattis, from wliom this tract was conquer- 
ed, than with their own head, whose officere 
they very often oppose, especially when a 
demand is made upon them for dind ; on 
which occasion they do not disdain to cull in 
the assistance of their desert friends, the 
Sebraes. Through out the whole of tins 
legion, they rear great numbers of the best 
camels, which find a ready maiket in every 
part of India. 

JTierdAur.— ‘The land of ATAer’ (1) has 
often been mentioned in the annale of tliese 
states. It was in this distant nook that the 
Bahtores first estnhlisbed themselves, 
expellini; the Gohil tribe, which migrated 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords 
of Goga and Bhaouuggur ; and instead of 
steering 'the ship of the desert’ in theie 
piracies on the hafitat, plied the Qrvat 
Itidi'in Oooan, even “to the golden coast of 
bofala," in the yet more nefarioua trade of 
slaves. It ie difficult to learn what iatitndc 


(1) Named, in all probability, from the superabundant trre of the desert termed 
leltor, and dhar, * land.’ It is also called kheratoo, but more properly kkerala, ‘ the abode 
of kher :’ a shrub of great utility in these regions. Its astringent pods, similar in appear- 
atire'to thow 6f the Ithto-noet,' they oonvert into food. Its gum is collected assn article 
of tra de; the camels brouae upon its tiriga, and the wood mafcea their huts. 
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tiiejr Affixed to tlie 'load of Rher/ vfatoh ia 
tfie time of the 0(d>ik •pprosiiaated to the 
liooni ; nor ia it oeceMary to perplex our- 
eelvee with mtuih aieeties, os w« only tigo 
the buaee tot the purpose of deseription. 
In idl probsbiiity, it conprehended tiie 
whole epnce afterwords occupied by the 
Mallini or Chohans, who founded •Tnnah* 
Chotun, dec. which we shall therefore in- 
clude in Kherdhur, Kheraloo, the chief town, 
was one of the ‘nine castles of Maroo,’ 
when tlie Pramar was its sovereif;n lord. 
It has now dwindled into an iiisigniRcant 
village, containing no more than forty 
houses, surrounded on all sides by hills 
“of a black colour, *' part of the same chain 
from fihooj. 

JitnoA Chotun, or the ‘ancient’ Chotnn, 
though always conjoined in name, are two 
distinct places, said to be of very great 
antiquity, and capitals of the Happa sover- 
eignty. But as to what this Happa Raj was, 
beyond the bare fact of its princes being 
Chohan, tradition is now mute. Both still 
present the vestiges of large cities, more 
ospecially Junda, ‘the ancient,’ which is 
enclosed in a mass of hille, liaving but one 
inlet, on the east side, where tliere are the 
ruins of small castle which defended tho 
entrance. There are liuewise the remains 
of two more on tlio summit of the range. 
The mouldering remnants of mundirs 
(temples), and bawaris (rcaervoirn, ) now 
choked up, all b<'ar testimony to its extent, 
which is said to have inculded twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings ! Now there 


tn 


are hot above two hundred hots on its sHei 
while Ohotun has shrunk into n poor 
hamlet. At Dhortmnn, whtsh' is at thd 
fsTther extremity of the range in which ord 
Jnnab and Chotun, there is a singnlair 
place of worship, to which tho inbabitoUtO- 
flock on the te^, or third day of Saviun of 
aaeh year. The patron saint is called 
Alinndeo, through whose means some grand 
victory was obtained by the Mallani. The 
immediate objects of veneration are a 
number of brass images called aswamookhi, 
from having the , ‘heads of horses’ ranged on 
the top of a mountain called Allundeo. 
Whether these may further confirm the 
Scythic ancestry of tlie Mallani, as a branch 
of the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, 
can at present be only matter of con- 
jecture, 

Kuggur-Gooroh.—Bet^'eea Barmair and 
Nuggur-Gooroh on the Looni is one 
itnmeDse oontinnous thut, or rather rooe, 
containing deep jungles of khyr, or kber, 
kaijri, kureel, keip, phoke, whose gums 
and berries are turned to nrcoiint, by the 
Bhils and Kolis of the southern districts. 
Noggur and Qooroh are two large towns 
on the Looni ( described in the itinerary ), 
on tlie borders of the Cliobau raj of Sooebah 
and formerly part of it. 

Here toiminate our remarks on the 
thuh of western Msrwar, which, sterile as 
it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries 
completed by the famine that raged 
geneally throughout these regions in 8. 
1868 (A. D. 1812), and of which thit (1) is 


(I) That is, 1814. I am transcribing from my journals of that day, just after the 
return of one of my parties of discovery from tliese regions, hringing with them natives 
of Dhat, who, to use their own simple lint expressive pliraseologv, “ bad the measure of 
the desert in the palm of their hands for they bad been employed as kasidt, or messen- 
gers, for thirty years of their lives. Two of them afterwards returned and brought away 
their families, and remained upwards of five years in luy service, and were faitliful, able, 
and honest in the duties I assigned them, as jrmadais of daks, or auperintendontsof posts, 
which were for many years under my charge when at Sindians court, extending at one time 
from the Ganges to Bombay, through the most savage and little-known regions in India. 
But with such men as I drills to aid in these disco vet ies, 1 found nothing iusuimountablo. 
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third yet. The diaorders which trc hm 
depicted aa prarailiog at the aeat of govern* 
ment for the laat thirty yeata, have left 
theae remote regiona entirely to the mercy 
of the deaert tribee, or their own acaroeleaa 
hiwlaaa lorda: in fact, it Only axcitea our 


aatonialiment how nun can vegetate in each' 
a laud, which baa nothing but a few eirre, 
or ealt-lakea to yield any profit to the 
proprietore, and the exeellent camel paa* 
tnrea, more eapeoially in the aoathern traeta, 
which produce the beat breed in the deaerh 


OHAFTBB n. 


Chohan Raj,— AntiquUg and nohility of the Chohana of the deaert.^DiMen- 
aion and population tf the Raj-Nuggur. — Bankaairr. — Theraui.— 
Face of the Choian Rtj, — Water.— Produetiona.—InhahUanta.’—Kolie 
and Bhila.—Pithile, — Thula of Dhat and Omuraoomra — Depth of mile. 
— Anecdote . — City tf Ar ore, the ancient capital of Binde.—Dgnaatiea tf 
the Soda, the Soomura, and the Samma prineea. — Their antiquitg.— In- 
ferred to he the opponente of Alexander the Great, and Menander.— 
Lieutenant of Walid taken Arore.—Onmrkote, He hiatory.— Tribea of 
Sinde and the deaert. — Diaeaaea.—Narooa or Guinea warm.—Froduetiona, 
animal and vegetable, of the deaert,— Daodputr a.— Itinerary. 


0iohan Raj. — This sovereignty ( raj ) 
of the Chohans occupies the most remote 
corner of Bajpnotuna, and its existence is 
now for the first time noticed. As the 
quality of greatness as well as goodness is, 
in a great measure, relative, the raj of the 
Chohans may appear an empire to the lesser 
chieftains of the desert. Externally, it is 
environed, on the north and east, by the 
tracts of the Marwar state we have just 
been sketching. To the south-east it is 
bounded by Koliwarra, to the south hem- 
med-in by the Ein, and to the west by the 
desert of Dhat. Internally, it is purlilioned 
into two distinct governments, the eastern 
being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, 
from its position * across the Looni,’ 
Parkur(l) ; which appellation, conjoined to 
Nnggnr, is also applied to the capital, with 
the distinction of Sir-Xuggur, or metropolis. 
This is the Negar- Parker of the distinguish- 
ed Bennel, a place visited at a very early 
stage of Our intercourse with these regions 
by an enterprising Englishman, named 
Whittington. 


The Chohans of this desert boast the 
great antiquity of their settlement, as well 
as the nobility of their blood ; they have 
only to refer to Mauik Bae and Beesildeo 
of Ajmeer, and to Prithiraj, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi, to establish the latter 
fact ; but the first we ronst leave to eunjee- 
ture anil their bards, though we may fear* 
lessly assert that they were posterior to the 
Sodae and other brancliea of the Pramar 
race, who to all appearance were ita mastera 
when Alexander descended the Indus. 
Neither is it improbable that the Ualli, or 
Mallani whom he expelled in that comer of 
the Punjab, wrested ' the land of Eher ’ from 
the Sodas. At all events, it is certain that 
a chain of Cholian principalities extended, 
fiom the eighth to the thirteenth century, 
from Ajmeer to the frontiers of Sinde, of 
which Ajmeer, Nadole, Jbolore, Sirolii, and 
Junub-Chotun were the capitals : and 
though all of these in their annala claim to 
be in dependent, it may be assumed that 
BODie kind of obedience was paid to Ajmeer. 
We possess inacriptions which jaatify this 


(1) From Par, ‘beyond,* and kar or khar, gynonymous with Looni, the ‘ gait-river.’ 
We have several kkari jyadie, or aalt-rivnlets, in Bajpootana. though only one Looni. The 
sea is frequently called the Loana-p'ini ‘ the salt-water,’ ox Khara-pani, metamorphosed 
.into Kalapani, or ‘the black watei,* which is by no means insignificant. 
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aaaertioii. Moreover, each of them was con- 
epicous in Mouslem history, from the time 
of the conqueror of Ghazni to that of Alla- 
o-din, Hur-iiaiiied ‘ the second Alexander.’ 
Mahnioed, in his twelfth expedition, by 
Mooltan to Ajineer ( whose citade), f'erialita 
says, “ he was compelled to leave in the 
hands of the enemy ” ), passed and sacked 
Nadole (translated Bugle) ; and the tradi- 
tions of the desert have preserved Uie re- 
collection of his visit to Januh-Chotuii, and 
they yet point o«t the mines by which its 
castle on the rock was destroyed. Whether 
this was after his visitation and destruction 
of Hehrvalla ( Anhalwarra Pnttan ), or 
while on his jonmey, we have no means of 
knowing; bat when we recolleet that in 
tiiia his lost invasion, he attempted to retnrn 
by Sinda, and nearly perished with all his 
army u ths desert, we might fairly suppose 
his determination to destroy Junah-Cbotun 
who betrayed him into thie danger: for 
besides ths all ruling motive of the oon- 
versioa or destruction of ths infidels, in ! 
likelihood the expatriated princes of i 
Hebi-vidla had sought refuge with the 
Chobaos amidst the sand-hills of Eherdhur, 
and may thus have fallen into his grasp. 

Altbongb nominally a single principali- 
ty, the chieftain of Parkur pays little, if 
any, submission to his snperior of Vhah- 
Bah. Both of them have the ancient Hiudo 
title of Bano, and are aaid at least to possess 
the quality of hereditary valour, which is 
synonymous with Oliohan. It is unneces- 
sary to particularize the extent in square 
mUez of tiul in this raj, or to attempt to 
number its population, which is so fluctuat- 
ing ; but we shall subjoin a brief scoount of 
the chief towns, which will aid in estimat- 
ing ths popnlation of MaroosthalL We 
begin with the first division. 


The prinoipal towns In the Chohsu ra/, 
are Sooe, Bah, Dhnruidur, Bankasir, The- 
rand, Hoteegong, and Cheetul. Bana 
Marsyan Bun resides alternately at S >oe 
and Bah, both large towns . surrounded by 
an a6Satie, chiefly of the hahool and other 
thorny trees. Called in these regions iantha- 
ea-kote, which has given these simple, but 
very efficient fortifications tbe tem of 
kantk-ia-kote, or, ‘fort of thorns.' The 
resources of Narayan Bao, derived from 
this desert domain, are said to be three 
lakhs of rupees of which be pays a triennial 
tribute of one lakh to Jodhpoor, to which no 
right exists, and which is rarely realized 
without an army. Ths tracts watered by 
the Looni yield good crops ef the richer 
grains ; and although, in the dry Beasoii, 
there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet 
water is procured by excavating wells in 
its bod. But it is asserted that, even when 
not continuous, a gentle current is per- 
ceptible in those detached portions or 
pools, filtrating under the porous sand : 
a phenomenon remarked in the bed of tbe 
Cobsri river ( in the district of Gwalior),, 
where, after a perfectly dry space of several 
miles, wo have obeerved in the next portion 
of water a very perceptible current (1). 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the ca()ital of 
Parkur. is a town containing fifteen hundred 
houses, of which, in 1SI4, one-half were 
iaiiabited. There is a small fort to tbe 
south-west of the town on tbe ridge, which 
is said to bo about two hundred feet high. 
Tltere are wells and hairas ( reservoirs ) in 
abundance. The river Looni is called seven 
COBS south of Ni^gur, from which we may 
infer ibatjts bed is distinctly to be traced 
through tbe Bin. Tbe chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Bana, as well «s- his 
snperior of Virs-Bah, whose oUegiance ho 


. (1) One of my jonmals mentioao that a hrandi of (he Looni pews by Sooe, -the 
capital of Vira-Buh, whan it is four handsed and twelve paces in nveadik : n error, 
1 UBafiine. 
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has entirely renoanoed, though we are 
ignorant of the relation in which they ever 
stood to each oilier : all are of the tame 
family, the HappfRaj, of which Jnnah* 
Ohotttu was the capital. 

Bankanr ranks next to Sir-nnggnr. It 
was at no distant peiiod a large, and for the 
desert, a flonrishing town ; bat now ( 1814 ) 
it contains but three hundred and sixty 
iuhabited dwellings. A son of the Nuggar 
chief resides here, who enjoys, as well as 
his father, the title of Raua. We shall 
make no further mention of the inferior 
towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Tkeraud ia another eubdivision of the 
Ghohans of the Looni, whose chief town of 
the same name ia but a few cobs to tlie east 
of Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur ia but 
noniiuully dependent upon it. With this 
we shall conclude the subject of Yirsi-Bah, 
which, we repeat, may contain many errors- 

Face of the Chohan Rai—Aa the Itiner- 
ary will point out in detail the state of the 
conntry, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more miiinte description here. The same 
sterile ridge, already described as passiug 
through Chotun to JeB8almeer,is to be traced 
two cose west of Bankasir, and thence to 
Nuggur, in detached maeses. The tracts 
on both banks of the Looni yield good crops 
of wheat and the richer grains, and Vira- 
Bah, though enclosing considerable thul, 
has a good portion of flat,eBpecialIy towards 
ItadhnnpRr, serenteen ooas from Sooe. 
Beyond the Looni, the tkul risee into lofty 
teebae : and indeed from Cholau to Banka- 
sir, all is steiile, and consists of lofty 
saud-liilla, and broken ridges, often covered 
by the sands. 

Water-produeiien *. — Thronghout the 


Chohan raj, or at least its most habitable 
portion, water is obtained at a moderate 
distance from the aurface, the wells being 
, from ten to twenty jMorsAes, (1) or ahoat 
eixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet in 
depth ; nothing, when compered with those 
in Dhat, sometimea near seTen hnndred. 
Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-pfauit 
( til ) moot^y tnofh, and other paUaa, with 
bajra, are produeed in eufiicieat quantities 
for internal conaumption ; but plunder is the 
chief pursuit throughout this land, in which 
the lordly Chohan and the Koli menial Tie 
in dexterity. Wherever the soil ia least 
calculated for agricnlture, there is often 
abundance of fine pasture, especially for 
camels, which brouzo upon a variety of 
thorny shrubs. Bheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bollocks and horses 
of a very good description, which find • 
ready sale at tlie Tilwarra fair. 

Inhahitaate . — We mnst describe the 
descendants, whether iof the Mslli foe of 
Alexander, or of the no less heroic Prithiraj, 
as a community of thieves, who used to 
carry their raids into Sinde, Guserat, and 
Marwar, to avenge themselves on private 
property for the wrouge they suffered from 
the want of all government, or the oppres- 
sion of those ( Jodhpoor ) who asserted su- 
premacy over, and the right to plunder 
them. All dassea are to be found in the 
Chohan raj : but those predominate, the 
names of whose tribes are synonyms for 
‘ robber ' as the Sohrae, Ehosso, Eoli, BhiL 
Although tbs Cboban is lord paramount, 
a few of whom are to be found in every 
village, yet the Koli ,and Bhrl tribe, with 
another class called Pitbil, are the roost 
numerous, the last namsd, though equally 


(1) Poorsh the standard measure of the desert, is here from sis to seven feet, or the 
average height of a man, to the tip of his finger, tlie band being xuBed veitiesUy over the 
hpad. It is derived freot Peonah’ ‘ man.’ 
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low in OMto, it the only indattrioua clam 
in this region. Besides cultivation, tbey 
make a trade of the gums, wh'ch they col- 
lect in great quantites front the various 
trees whose names have been already 
mentioned. The Chohaus, like most of this 
remote Bsjpoot tribes, dispense with the 
staer or jtinnoo, the distinctive throsd of n 
**twiee-bom tribe,” altogether free from the 
prejudices of those whom association with 
Brahmins has hound down with chains of 
iron. But to mnke amends for this laxity 
in ceremoniala, there ie a material amend- 
ment in their moral character, in comparison 
with the Choluuis of the poorub ( eaet ) ; 
for here the unnatural law of infanticide is 
unknown, in spite of the examples of their 
aeighboura, the Jharejas, amongst whom it 
prevails to the most frightful extent. In 
eating, they have no prejudices ; they make 
no ckola, or fireplace ; their cooks are 
generally of the barber ( nae ) tribe, and 
what if left at one meol, they, contrary to 
all good mannexa, tie up and eat at the 
next. 

Kolit and Bhilt. — The first ie the most 
numerous class in these regions, and may 
be ranked with the most degraded portion 
of the human species. Although they pooja 
all the aymbola of Hiudu worship, and 
chiefly the terrific ‘ Afata,’ they ecoff at 
all laws, human or divine, and are little 
enperior to the brntea of their own forests. 
To them every thing edible is lawful food ; 
oowa, buffaloes, the camel, deer, hog ; nor 
do they even object to such as have died a 
natural death. Like tlie other debased 
tribes, they affect to have Rajpoot blood, 
and call themselves Cholian Koli, Fiirihar 
Soli, Bahtore Soli, &e., which only tends 
to prove their illegitimate descent from the 
aboriginal Koli stock. Almost sll the cloth 
weavers throughout India are of the Soli 
due, though they endeavour to conceal 
their origiu under the term JhiUto, wbioh 


onght only to disiinguieh the Mooslein 
weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices 
of the Kolie, and perhaps descend one step 
lower in the scale of humanity ; for they 
will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, 
jackals, rats, guanas, nnd snakes ; and 
although tbey make an exception of the 
camel and the peafowl, the latter being 
sacred to ‘ Mata,' the goddess they pro- 
pitiate, yet iu moral degradation their 
felloweliip is complete. The Kolie nnd Bhila 
have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will 
they even eat with each other — such is 
caste 1 The bow and arrow form their 
arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the 
matchlock. 

Piihil is the chief husbandman of this 
region, and, with the Baulah the only res- 
pectable class. They possess flocks, and nrs 
also cnltivatoiB, nnd are said to be almost as 
numerous as either the Bhila or Kolie. The 
Pithil is reputed synoiiiiriona with the 
Soormi of Hinduetban and the Solmbi of 
Mnlwa and the Bekhan. There are other 
tribes, such as the Bebarry, or rearer of 
camels, who will be described with the 
olHBees appertaining to the whole desert. 

Bhat and Otnursoomra . — We now take 
leave of Bajpootana, as it is, for the desert 
depending upon Binde, or that space between 
the frontier of Bajpootana to the valley of 
the Indus, on the west, and from Boadpotra 
north, to Buliari on the Bin. These spac,, 
measures about two bandied and twenty 
miles of longitude, and its greatest breadth 
IS eighty : it is one entire thul, hariug but 
few villages, though there are many hamlets 
of shepherds sprinkled over it, too ephe- 
meral to have a place in the map. A few 
of these poorat and va$, aa they are termed, 
where the springs are perennial, have a 
name assigned to them, but to multiply 
them would only mislead, ss they exist no 
longer than the vegetation. The whole of 
thia tract may be oliaraeterieed as essentially 
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desert, having spaces of fifty miles without 
a drop of water, and without great precaii* 
tioii, impassable. The sand-hills rise into 
little muuntaiu'), and the wells are so deep, 
that with a large loaMa^ many iniglit die 
before the thirst of all could be slacked. The 
enumeration of a few of those will put the 
reader in possession of one of the difficulties 
of a journey through Maroo ; they range 
from eleven to seventy-five poorl^, or 
seventy to five hundred feet in depth. One 
at Jeysingdesir, fifty poorsh ; Dhote-ra- 
bnstee, sixty ; Giraup, sixty ; Hanitrdeora, 
seventy ; Jiiijiuialli, seventy-five,- to 
eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian 
Ferishta describe the miseries of the fugi- 
tive emperor, Honinyoon, and his faithful 
followers, at one of these wells I ‘‘The 
country through which they fled being an 
entire desert of sand, the Moghuls were in 
the utmost distress for water : some ran 
mad ; others fell down dead. For three 
whole d.iys there was no water ; on the 
fourth (lay they came to a well, which was 
so deep th it a drum was beaten, to give 
notice to the man driving the bullocks, that 
the bucket had reached the top ; but the un- 
happy followers weie so iuipaUmit fordiink, 
that, so soon as the fiist bucket appeared, 
several threw themselves upon it, before it 
had quite reached the suiface, and fell in. 
The next day, they arrived at a brook, and 
tlie camels, which had not tasted water for 
several days, were allowed to quench their 
tbiret ; but, having drunk to excess, several 
of them died. The king, after enduring 
unheard-uf miseries, at length reached 
Omurkote, with only a few attendants. The 
Baja, who has the title of Sana, took com- 
passion on his misfortunes, and spared 
nothing that could alleviate his snScrings, 




ot console him in his distress. "^Briggs' 
Ferishta, vol, ii, p, 96. 

We are now in the very region where 
Bemayoon suffered these miseries, and in 
its chief town, Omurkote, Akber, the greats 
eat monarch, India ever knew, first saw the 
light. Let ns throw aside the veil which 
conceals the history of the race of Hema« 
yoou’s protector, and notwithstanding he is 
now but nominal sovereign ot Omurkote, 
and lord of the village ot Choie, give bitni 
*‘a local habitation and ^a name,” even in 
the days of the Macedonian invader of 
India. 

Dhat of which Omurkote is the capital, 
was one of the divisions of Maroosthali, whicli 
from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pramar. Amongst the thirty -five tribes of 
this the most numerous of the races called 
Agnicula, were the Soda, the Omur, and 
the Soomura (1); and the coniunctiou of 
the two lust has given a distinctive appeals- 
tion to the more not them tkiU, still known as 
Omurtoomra, though many centuries have 
fled since they possessed any power. 

Arore, of which wo have already narrated 
the discovery, and which is laid down in 
the map about six miles east of Befcher on 
the Indus, was in the region styled Omur- 
Buonira, which may oiico have had a roucli 
wider acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty- 
six princes of the Soomura tribe ruled all 
these countries during five hundred 
yeare (2). On the extinction of its power, 
and the restoration of their ancient rivals, 
the Sind Summa princes, who in their turn 
gave way to the Hiiattis, this tract obtained 
tlie epithet of Bbattipoh ; but the ancient 
and more legitimate name, Oomnrsoomra 
is yet recognized, and many hamlets of 
sbepberds, both of Oomurs and Soomuraa 
are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To 


(1) See table of tribes, and sketch of the Prauiaras, Vol. L 

(2) Fcriihta, Abulfazil. 

31 B 
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them we shall retarn, after diacussiag their 
elder bretbern, the SoduB. We can trace tbs 
eotonisatioo of the Bhsttie, the Chawuras, 
and the Solankis, the Qehlotea, and the 
Bahtorea, throughout all these conotriee, 
both of central and western Bajpootana; 
and wherever we go, whatever new capital 
is founded, it is always on the site of a 
Pramar eatabliahment. Pirthi tyn na Pra- 
mar ea, or 'the world is the Framai-’a,' I may 
here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical whoa 
applied to the Rajpoot world, 

Arore, or Alore aa written by Abulfoail 
and described by that celebrated geographer, 
Bbn-Hankal, as “rivalling Mooltan in great- 
ness,” was one of the nine divisions of 
Maroo governed by the Pramar, of which 
we most repeat, one of the chief branches 
was the Soda. The islandic Bekher, or 
Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant of the 
Kbalif Al-Mnnsoor),* a few miles west of 
Arore, is considered aa the capital of the 
Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus i and if we couple the similarity of 
name to the well-authenticated fact of 
immemorial sovereignty over this region, it 


might not be drawing too largely on credulity 
to suggest that the Sogdi and Soda are one 
and the same. (1) The Sods princes were 
the pntriarcbs of the desert when the 
Bhattis immigrated thither from the 
north : but whether they deprived them 
of Arore as well as Lodorva, the chronicle 
dues not intimate. It is by no means nn- 
likely that the Omurs and Soomras, instead 
of being oo-ei}ual or co-eval branches with 
the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of 
them. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Feriehta 
in their summaries of the hintory of ancient 
Sinde, and these races. The former says : 
“ In ancient times there lived a Baja, named 
Sehris, whose capital was Alore, and his 
dominions extended to Cashmere north, to 
Mehran (the Indue) west, while the se.i con- 
fined them to the south. An army from 
Persia invaded this kingdom, the Baja was 
killed in battle, and the Persians, after 
plundering every thing, returned home. 
The Baja was succeeded by bis son Boy- 
saby (2) ( ju. Bae Sa, or Soda ? ). This 
dynasty continued until the Khalifat of 


(1) To convince the reader 1 do not build upon nominal resemblanop, when 
localities do not bear me out, he is requested to call to mind, that we gave elsewhere 
assigned to the Yadut of the Punjab, the honour of furnishing the well-known king 
named Forus ; although the Puar, the usual pronunciation of Pramar, would afiord 
a more ready solution. 

(2) Colonel Briggs, in his translation, writes it Sally Sa, and in this very place 
remarks on the “ mutilation of Hindu names by the early Idahomedan writers, which are 
frequently not to be recoraized or, we might have learned that the adjunct Sa to Hally 
( qa Hen ), the son of S^ris, was the badge of bis tiibe, Soda. The Roy-sahy, or Bae-sa 
of Abulfazil, means 'Prinoe Sa' or ' Prince of the Sodas.' Of the same family was Dahir, 
whose capital, in A. H, M, was (says Abulfazil) “Alore or Debeil,'' in which this historian 
makes a geographical mistake : Alore or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde, and 
Debeil (correctly Dewul the temple), or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde. In all proba- 
bility Dahir hdd bo^. We have already dilated, in the Annals of Mewar, of a foreign 

S rince named ‘‘ Dahir Despati,” or the eovereiga prince, Dahir, being amongst her defen- 
ers, or the first Mooslem invasion, which wo conjectuied must have been that of 
Mahomed Kaaim, after he had subdued Sinde. Bappa, tlie lord of Oheetore, was nephew 
of Baja Mann Mori, showing a doable motive in toe exiled son of Dahir to support 
Cheetore against his own enemy Kasim. The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of 
the Pramar. It is also worth while to draw attention to the remark elsewhere made on 
the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the Hindu 
princes of ZabulUthan dialuoated facts, all demonstrating one of great importance, name- 
ly, the wide dominion of the Rajpoot tace, previous to the appearance of Mahomed. 
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Walid, when Hejaujn, the governor of Irac, 
eent Mahomeii Kasim, A.H. 99, or A.D. 717, 
who sucoeeded in the oonqneat. slaying the 
Hindu prince, Dahir. After this, the coun- 
try was governed by the family of Ansary j 
next, by the family of Soomra ; and thrn 
came the dynasty of Seemeh (Samniab), 
who esteemed themselves of the stock of 
Jumsheed, and each took the name of 
Jam.” (1) 

Ferisbta gives a similar version. “On 
the death of Mahomed Kasim, a tribe who 
trace their origin from the Ansaris establish- 
ed a government in Sinde ; after which the 
temindar$ ( lords of the soil or indigenous 
chiefs) usurped the power, and held indepen- 
dent rule over the kingdom of Sinde for the 
space of five hundred years. These, the 
Soomuras, subverted the country of anotlier 
dynasty called Soomuna ( the Scemeh of 
Abiilfazil ), whose chief assumed the title of 
Jam." (2) 

The difficulty of establishing the identity 
of those tribes from the cacosiraphy of both 
the Greek and Persian writers, is well 
exemplified in another portion of Feri^htn, 
treating of the same race, called by him 
Somuna, and Suma by Abnlfazil. “The 
tribe of Sahna appears to be of obscure 
origin, and 01 iginally to have occupied the 
tract lying between Bokher and Tatta in 
Sinde, and pretend to trace their origin 
from Jemshid.” Vfe can pardon his spell- 


m 

ing for his exact location of tho tribe, 
which, whether written Soomuna, Sehna 
or Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma 
tribe of the great Yadu race, whose 
capital was Snmma-ea-kote, or Samma 
nagari, converted into Minagara, and ita 
princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus 
the Budas appear to have ruled at Arore and 
Bokher, or Upper Sinde, and theSammas iir 
the lower, (3) when Alexander passed 
through this region. The Jharejas and' 
Jams of Noanuggnr in Saurashtra elaifli' 
descent from the Snmmas, hence called 
elsewhere by Abiilfazil “the Sinde-Snmma, 
dynasty bnt having been, from their 
amalgamation with the “faithful," put out 
of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to 
conceal their Samma-Yadu descent, which 
they abandoned for Jumshid, and Samma 
was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince 
of the Soda tribe held that division of the 
great Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, or 
the insular Bokher, was the capital, when 
Alexander passed down tho Indus ; nor is it 
improbable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew 
Bnjn Seliris, was a Ora»co-BBctri8n army led 
by Apoltodotiis, or Menander, who traversed 
this region, “ruled by Sigertides’’ (yu, Raja 
Sehris * ) even to “the country of the- 
Soro7t” or Saurashtra, where aeoording to 
their historian, their medals were- existent 


Oriental literature suatainod a loss which can scarcely be repaired by the destruction 
of the valuable MSS. amassed by Colonel Briggs, dunng many years, for the purpose of 
a general bistcry of the early transactions of the Mahomednns. 

(1) Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen prinees. Gladwin's translation 
of Ayeen Aiberi, vol. ii. p. 122. 

(2) See Briggs' Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 411 and 422. 

(3) The four raees'called Agnicula (of which the Prainar was the most numerous), 
at every step of ancient Hindu hisl'Ty are seen diaplaoing the dynasty of Yadu. Here the 
struggle between them is cortoborated by the two be‘'^MahomodaIl historians, both bor- 
rowing from tho same sonree, the more ancient histories, few of wliich have reached us. 
It must be borne in mind tlia-t tlie Sodas, theOomnrs, the Soomuras, were Pramars (vulg. 
Puar ); while tho Snmmas were Yadus, for whose origia- see Aouals of Jossuloiecs. 
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when lie wrote in Ihe second centnry. (1) 
The histories so Isrgely quoted give us 
decided proof that Dahir, and his son Bae- 
181 , the victims of the first Islamite invasion 
led bj Kasim, were of the same lineage as 
Baja Sehrisi and the Bhatti annals pr.ive 
to demonstration, that at this, the verj 
period of their settling in the desert, the 
Soda tribe of paramount, which, together 
with the strong analogies in names of places 
and princes, affurds a very reaHonabla 
ground for the conclusion we hare come to, 
that the Soda tribe of Puar race was in 
possession of Upper Sinde, when tlie 
Macedonian passed down tho stream ; and 
that, amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
it hag continued (contesting possession with 
its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to 
maintain some portion of its ancient sove- 
reignty nnto these days. Of this portion we 
shall now instruct the reader, after hazard- 
ing a passing remark on the almost 
miraculous tenacity which has preserved 
this race in its desert abode daring a period 
of at least two thoaaond two hundred 
years, (3) bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek ; Bactrian, or Mahoinedsn, 
and even to those visitations of nature, 
famines, pestilence and earthquakes, which 
have periodically swept over the land, and 
at length rendered it the scene of desolation 


it now presents ; for in this desert, os in that 
of Bgy pt, tradition records (hat its inereaso 
has been and still is progressivo, as well in 
the valley of the ludus as towards the 
Jumna. 

OmtirkoU . — This stronghold {hote) of 
the Omars, until a very few years back, was 
the capita] of the Soda Baj, which extended, 
two centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, 
and east to the Looni ; but the Balitores of 
Marwnr, and the family at the present ruling 
Sinde, have altogether reduced the tove- 
reignty of the Sodas to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Omurkote 
( the last of tho nine castles of Maroo ) the 
descendant of Sehris, wlio, from Arore, held 
dominions extending from Cashmere to the 
ocean. Omurkote has sadly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur, and instead of the five 
thousand bouses it contained during the 
opulence of the Soda princos, it hardly 
rei'kons two hundred and fifty houses, or 
rather huts. The old castle is to tiie north- 
west of the town. It is built of brick, ami 
the bastions, said to be eighteen in nnmhcr, 
are of stonu It has an. inner citadel, or 
rather a fortified palace. There is an old 
canal to llie north of the fort, in which 
Water still lodges part of the year. Wlren 
Baja Mann had possession of Omurkote, ho 
founded several villages thereunto, to keep 


(1) Of these, the author was ao fortunate as t» obtain one of Menander, and three of 
Apollodf'tus. whose existence had heretofore been questioned : the first of the latter from 
the wreck of Surapoori, the capital of the Snniceni of Menu and Aryan ; another from 
the ancient Awinti, or Ooiein, whose monarch, according to Justin, held n correspondence 
with Augustus ; and the third, in company with a rvhole j.ir of Bindu-Scythic and Bactrian 
medals, at Agrn, which was dug up several years since in excavating the rite of the more 
ancient city. This, I have elsewhere surmised, might have been the abode of Aggrames, 
Agra-gram-emar, “ lord of the city of Agra," mentioned by Aryan as the most potent 
ihonarch in the north of India, who, after the death of Ponis, was ready to oppose to 
further progress of Alexander. Let ns hope that the Punj.ib may yet afiurd us another 
peep into the ))Bst. For an account of these medals, see Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 313. 

(2) Csptain, now Colonel Pottinger, in interesting work on Sinde and Balooohi- 
stan, in extracting from the Persinn work "• Muimood WaridatJ’ calls the ancient canital 
of Sinde, Vlaor, and mentions the oveithrow of the dynasty of “ Sabir,” ( the Sehria of 
Ahulfazii ), whose ancestors had goveined Sinde for two thousand ycais. 
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up the communioation. The Talpooria then 
found it their interost, go long as they had 
any alarms from their own lord paramount 
of Candahnr, to court the Bah tore prince; hu^ 
when civil war appeared in that region, as well 
as in Marwar, the cessation of all fears from 
the one, banislied the desire of paying court 
to the other, end Oinnrkote was unhappily 
placed between the Knlloras of Sinde and 
the Bahtores, each of whom looked upon 
this frontier post as the proper limit of his 
sway, and contended for its possession. We 
shall tiierefore give an account of a feud 
between these rivals, which finally sealed 
the fate of the Soda prince, and which may 
contribnte something to the histniy of the 
ruling family of Sinde, still imperfectly 
known. 

When Beejoy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah 
Noor Mahomed, Kullora, govorned Sinde ; 
hut being expelled by an army from Canda- 
liar, he fled to Jessnimeer, whore he died. 
The eldest 8<>n, Uiitur Khan, and his 
brothers, found refuge with Buhadoor Klian 
Khyrani ; while a natural brother, named 
Gliolam Shah, born of a common prostitnte, 
found means to establish himself on the 
musnud at Hydrabad. The cliiefs of Dand- 
potra espoused the cause of Uutnr Khan, 
and prepared to expel the usurper. Baha- 
door KImn, Subznl Khan, Alii Morad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khun, Alii Khan, 
chiefs of the Khyrani tiibe, united, and 
marched with Untur Klian to Hydrabad, 
Gholam Shah advanced to meet him, and 
the brothers encountered at Obaora ; 
but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs 
almost nil perished, and Unter Khan 
was made prisoner, and confined for life in 
Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven 
coss south of Hydrabad. Gholam Shah 
transmitted liis musnud to his son Serefraz, 
who,;jdying soon after, was succeeded by 
Abdul Nubbee. At the town of Abhepura, 
Seven tuss east of Shoudiidpur ( a town in 


Lohri Sinde ), resided a chieftain of the 
Talpoori tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named 
Beejur and Sobdan. Serefraz demanded 
Goram’s daughter to wife ; he was refused, 
and the whole family was destroyed. Beejur 
Khan, who alone escaped the massacre, 
raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the 
tyrant, and placed himself upon the musnud 
of Hydrabad. The Kulloras dispersed • but 
the Beejur, who was of a violent and im< 
periouB temperament, became involved in 
hostilities with the Bahtores regarding the 
possession of Omurkote. It is asserted 
that he not only demanded tribute from 
Marwar, but a daughter of the Rahtore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent 
his grandfatlier Ajit, who bestowed a wife 
on Forochsbere. Tliis, insult led to a pitch- 
ed battle, fought at Doogarn, five coss from 
Dhurnidur, in which the Baloch army was 
fairly beaten from the field by the Bihtore ; 
but Beejoy Sing, not content with his 
victory, determined to be rid of this thorn 
in his side. A Bhatti and Chondawut 
offered their services, and lands being settl- 
ed on their families, they set out on this 
perilous euterprize in the garb of Ambas- 
sadors. When introduced to the Beejur, he 
arrogantly demanded if the Baja has thought 
better of his deinaiid, when the Clioodawiit 
{referred him to his credentials. As the Beejur 
rapidly run his eye over it, muttering “ no 
mention of the dola ( bride ),” the dagger 
of the Chondawut was hurried in his heart. 
“ Tiiis for the dola" he exclaimed ; and 
“ this for the tribute,’’ said his comrade, as 
be struck another blow. The Beejur fell 
lifeless on his cushion of state, and thp 
assassins, who knew escape was hopeless, 
plied tlieir daggers on all around ; the 
Chondawut slaying twenty-one, and the 
Bhatti five, before they were backed to 
pieces. The nephew of Beejur Khan, by 
name Futteh Alii, son of Subdau, was 
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chnscQ hia successor, and the old family 
of Kullora w.is dispersed to Bhooj, and 
Rajpnotsiin, wliilc its representative repaired 
to Candniiav. Tliere the Shah pot him at 
the head of aii army of twenty-five tliotisand 
men, with which be recoiiqnersd Sinde, »»<! 
commenued a career of unexiim]>led cruelty. 
Futteh Alii, wlio had fled to Biiooj reas- 
sembled his adherents, attacked the army of 
the Shall, which he defeated and pursued 
with great slnugliter beyond Shikarpiir, of 
which he took passeasion, and returned in 
triumph to Hydrabad. The cruel and 
bumbled Knllora once more appeared before 
the Shah, who, ex.isperated at the inglorioug 
result of his arms, drove him from his 
presence; and after wandering about, he 
passed from Mooltan to Jessulmeer, settling 
at length at Poknrn, where he died. The 
Pukurn chief made himself his heir, and it is 
from the great wealth ( chiefly in jewels ) of 
the ex-prince of Sinde, that its chiefs have 
been enabled to take the load in Mar war. 
The tomb of the exile is on the not th side 
of the town. (1) 

This episode, wliich properly belongs to 
the history of Mai war, or to Sinde, is intro- 


duced for the purpose of shewing the 
influence of the latter on the destinies of the 
Soiia princes. It was by the Beejar who 
^II hy the emissaiies of Beejoy Sing, that 
the Soda R.ija was driven from Omurkote, 
the possessiun of wliich broiiglit the Siiidiee 
into iinmedi,<tto collision uith the Bh’ittis 
and Bahtores. But on his nsnaasiiiation and 
the defeat of the Sinde army on the Bin, 
Beejoy Sing re-indiicted the Soda prince 
to his gadi of Omnrkote ; not, however, 
long to retain it, for on lha invasion from 
Candnhar, this poor oovrntry underwent a 
general iiiaasncre and pillage by the Afgans, 
and Oinurknte was agaaiilted and taken. 
When Fntteh Alli made bead against the 
army of Cainlah.'ir, which ho was enabled to 
defeat, portly by the aid of the Kuhtores, 
he relinquished, ns the price of this aid, 
the claims of Sinde upon Oiuuikote, of 
which Beejoy Sing took iiosseasion, and on 
whose battlements the flag of the Bahtores 
waved until the last civil war, when the 
Studies expelled them. Had Baja Maun 
Known how to profit by the geneial desire 
of hia chiefs to redeem the distant posses- 
sion, lie might have got rid of some of the 


(1) The memoir adds : Futteh Alli was succeeded by his brother, the present Gholam 
Alli, and he by his son, Kurruni Alli, The general correctness of this outline is pioved 
hy a very iutercstmi’ work (wliich has only fallen into my liiinds in time to make this 
note), entitled ’‘Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde,” by Dr. Bunies. lieejur Khan 
was minister to the Dalora rulers of Sinde, whoso ci uclties at length gave the government 
to the family of the minister. As it is soarcely to be supposed that Baja Beejoy Sing 
would furnish assassins to the Calorn, who eonid have little difficulty in flmliug them in 
Sinde, the insult w’hich caused the fa'o of Beejur may havo piocceded from his master, 
though he may bare boon made the scape-goat. It is much to be regretted that the 
Au^or of the *' Visit to Sinde "did not accompany the Ameers to Sehwan (of which 
I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty years ago ). With the able memoir 
and map ( by his brother, Ident. Burues ) of the Kin a new light has been thrown on the 
history and geography of this most interesting and important poition of India. It is to be 
desired that to a gentleman so well prepared msv be entrnstBO the examination of this 
etill littb; known region. I had long entertained the hope of passing through the desert, 
by Jessulmeer to Ooteh, and thence, sailing down to Mousoora, visiting Arore, Sehwan, 
Somm^nagari, and Bamun wasso. The rujiture. with Sinde in 1820 gave me great ox- 
pectatiotis of accomplishing this object, and I drew up and transmitted to Lord Hastings 
a plan of marching a force thioiigli the desert, and planting the cross on the insular 
capital of tha bogdi • hut peace was the order of the day. 1 was then in communicatiou 
with Meer Sobrab, governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have little doubt, would have come 
over to uur views. 
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unquiet spirits by other means than timse 
which hare brought infamy on his name. 

C&ore.— Since Omnrkote has been wrest- 
ted from the Sodas, tlie expelled prince, who* 
still preserves his title of Rana, resides at 
the town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east 
of his former capital The descendant of the 
princes, who probably opposed Alexander, 
Menander, and Kasim, the lieutenant of 
Waiid, and who sheltered Humayoon when 
driven from the throne of India, now sub- 
sists on the eleemosynary gifts of those 
with whom he is connected by marriage, 
or the few patches of land »f his own desert 
domain left him by the rulers of Sinde. Ue 
has eight brothers, who arc hardly pushed 
for a subsistence, and can only obtain it by 
the supplement to all the finances of these 
states, pl'iiider. | 

The soda, and the Jhnrcja, are the con- 
necting links between the Hindu and the 
Mooslem ; fur although the fuither west we 
go, tlie greater is the laxity of Rajpoot 
prejudice, yet to some Ibiiig more than mere 
locality must be attributed the denationa- 
lised sentiment, which allows the Soda to 
intcimurry with a Siudie : this cause is 
hunger ; and there are few zealots who will 
deny that its influence is more potent than 
the laws of Menu. Every third year brings 
famine, and those who have not stored up 
against it, fly to their neighbours, and 
chiefly to the valley of tlie Indus. The 
connexions they then form often end in the 
union of their daugliters with their protec- 
tors : but they still so far adhere to ancient 
usage, as never to receive buck into the 
family caste a female so allied. The present 
Sana of the Sodas has set the example, by 
giving daughters to Meer Gbolam Alii and 
Meer Sohrab, and even to the Kbossa ohief 
of Dadar ; and in consequence, bis brother 
princes of Jessulmser, Bah and Pajkiir, | 
though they will occept a Soda princess to I 


wife (because they can depend on the purity 
of her bloQ^) yet will not bestow a daughter 
on the Sana, whose oflbpriug might perhaps 
grace the harem of a Ralooh. But the Rah- 
tores of Marwar will neither give to, uor 
receive daughters of Dhat. The females of 
this desert region, being reputed very hand- 
some, have become almost an article of 
matrimonial traffic ; and it is assorted, that 
if a Sindie hears of the beauty of a Dhattiani 
he sends to h-r father as much grain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused 
ef her hand. We shall not here further 
touch on the manners or other pecnliurities 
uf the Soda tribe, tbongb we may revert to 
them in the general outline of the tribes 
with which we shall cuiiclmie the sketch of 
the Indian desert. 

Tribei . — The various tribes inhabiting 
the desert and valley of the Indus would 
alone from an ample subject of investigation, 
which would, in all probability, elicit some 
important truths. Amongst the converts to 
Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of uatiou 
would discover names, ouue illustrious but 
which, now bidden under the mantle of a 
new faith, might little aid his researches 
into the history of their origin, lie would 
find the Soda, the Catti, the Mallani, 
affuidiug in history, position, and nominal 
resemblance, grounds for inferring that 
they are the descendants of the Sogdi, Cathi 
and Main, who opposed the Macedonian in 
his passage down the Indus ; besides 
swarms uf Getes or Ynti, many of whom 
have assumed the general title of Buloch, 
or retain the ancient Upecific name of 
Noomri’, while others, in that of zlbut, 
preserve almost the primitive appellation. 
We have also the remains of those interest- 
ing races the Johyat and Dahyae, of which 
much bas been ssid in the Annals of Jessnl- 
meer, and elsewhere ; who, as well as the 
0(tet or Jits, and Huns, bold places amongst 
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the “ tbirly-gix myal meei ” o{ ancient 
Indie. Tbete vith the Barehes end 
the Lohane, tribee who swarmed a few 
centuries af|^ in the Punjab, will now only 
be diseemed in small numbera in “ the 
region of death *’ which has even preserved 
the illustrious name of ^aonaa, Chrisna’s 
foe in the Bharat. The Sehrae, or great 
robber of our western desert, would alone 
a&ord a text for diseussion on his habits 
and bis raids, as the enemy of all society. 
Bat we shall begin with those who yet 
retain any pretensions to the name of 
Hindu ( distiogiiisbing them from the 
proselytes to Islam ), and afterwards descant 
upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, Ralitore, 
Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwn, Johya 
Sooitano, Lohana, Arorah, Khoomra, Stndil, 
Maisuri, Viehnuvi, Jakhur, Shieg or Ashiag, 
Pooniah. 

Of the Mnbomedan there are bnt two, 
Ettllora and Sehrae, concerning whose 
origin any dnnbt exists, and all tiiose who 
are about to specify are Nfadas (1), or 
proselytes ohiedy from Bajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes : 

Zjut I Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair, or 
Mer ; Mor or Mohar ; Baloch ; Looinrea or 
Looka ; Sumaichs ; Mangulia ; Baggreah : 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooe ; Jangure.^ ; 
Uonpur ; Rerowee : Bawnri ; Tawuri ; 
Chrendea ; Ehosss ; Sudani ; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of 
these tribes, we may state one prominent 
trait which characterises the Nyad, or con- 
vert to letam, who, on parting with his j 
original faith, divelted himself of its chief 
moral attribnte, toleration, anil imbibed a 
double portion of the bigotry of the creed i 
he adopted. Whether it is to the intrinsic j 


qnality of the Mahomedan faith that we are 
to trace tliis moral metamorphosis, or to a 
sense of degradation ( which we can hardly 
tuppoBo) consequent on bis apostscy, there 
is not a more ferocions, or intolerant being 
on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to 
Islamism, In Sinde, and the desert, we find 
the Slime tribes, bearing the same name, one 
still Hindu, the other MaUomedau ; the first 
retaining liis primitive manners, wliile the 
convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, and 
inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, 
perhaps a portion of property, is possible 
from the hands of the Msldote, the 
Larkhani, the Bhutti, or even the Tawnries, 
distinctively called “the song of the devil,’’ 
bnt from the Khossas, the Sehrues, or 
Bhuttis, there would be no hope of salva- 
tion. Such are their ignorance and bruta- 
lity, that should a stranger make use of the 
words rumah, or rvttalt ( rope and road ) he 
will be fortunate if he escape with biistinado 
from these buiugs, who disco ver then-in 
an analogy to rusonl, or ‘ the prophet 
be must for the former use the words 
kilbar, rundori and for the latter, duggra, 
or dugg (3). It will not fail to strike those 
who have porsued the heart-thrilling 
adventures of Park, Denham, and 
Clapporlon — names which will live for 
ever in the annals of discovery — bow com- 
pletely the iiioifensivo, kind, and hospitahlo 
negro, reseiiibles in these qualities the 
Rajpoot, who is transformed into a wild- 
beast tho moment he can repeat “ La-allah, 
il-llah, Mahomed Busool alia," ‘there is 
but one God,’ and, Mahomed is the prophet 
of God : while a remarkable change has 
taken place amongst tho Tatar tribes, since 
the anti-destruotivo doctrines of Budha 


(1) Afyad is the noviciat-r, literally the first (ad) new (note), or original converts, 
I suppose. 

(S) Duggra is very common- in Rajpootana for a 'path-way but the substitute here 
used for rutsah, a rope, I am not acquainted with. 
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tttt HisdnieiB pari&ed ef polytheism ) hare 
been iatrodnced into the regions of Central 
Asia. 

On the Bhiittie, the Rahtores, the 
Chohans, and their offset the Mallani, we 
have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise 
on the Soda ; but a few peculiarities of this 
latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda.— The Soda, who has retained 
the name of Hindu, has yet so ihr discarded 
nnetent prejudioe, that ho will drink from 
the same vessel and smoke out of the same 
hooka with a Moosulman, laying aside only 
the tube that touches the mouth. With 
his poverty, the Soda has lost liis reputation 
for courage, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexterous thief, and joining a 
dexterona chief, and joining the hordes 
of Sehraes and Rossas who prowl from 
Daodpetra to Guzerat. The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, 
with a long knife in the girdle, which 
serves either as a stiletto or a carve for 
his meat ; few have matchlocks, but the 
primitive sling is a general weapon of 
oiTence, and they are very expert in its 
use. Their dress partakes of the Dhatti 
and Malinmednn costume, bnt the turban 
is peculiar to thems°lyes, and by it a Soda 
may always be recognized. The Soda is 
to be found scattered over the desert, but 
there are offsets of his tribe, now more 
numerous than the parent stock, of which 
the Sumaicha is the most ooiiapieuous, 
whether of those who are still Hindu, or 
who have become converts to Islam. 

Kaorwa, — This eingulur tribe of Baj. 
pools, whose habits, even in the midat of 
pillage are entirely nomadic, is to be found 
chiefly in the that of Dhat, though in no 
great numbers. They have no fixed faabita- 
tious, but move about with their flocks, sod 
encamp wherever they find a spring or 
pasture fbr their cattle ; and there construct 
temporary huts of the wide>spreadingpseloe, 


by interlacing its living branchea, covering 
tbe top with leaves, and coating the inside 
with clay : in no skilCnl a manner do they 
thus shelter themaelvest that no sign of 
human habitation is observable from witb- 
onl. Still the roaming Selirae is always 
oil the (onk'.eut for these sylvan retreats, 
in which the shepherds deposit their little 
lioards of grain, raised from the scanty 
patches aronnd thesa. The restless disposi* 
tion of the Knorwas, who even among their 
ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of 
fame in this respeet, is attributed ( said my 
Dhiitti ) to a curse entailed upon them from 
remote ages. They rear cameln, cows, 
buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the 
Charotts, and other merchants. They are 
altogether a singulaily peaceable roes; and 
like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will 
people the desert with palaces of their own 
creation, by the delightful uml-pani, the 
universal panaoea for ills both moral and 
physical. 

Diote, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, 
inhabiting Dhat, and in no greater numbers 
than tbe Kimrwas, whom they resemble ia 
their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivat 
ing a few patches of land and trusting 
to the heavens alone to bring it forward. 
They barter the ffhee or clarified butter, 
made from the produce of the flocks, for 
grail) and other necessaries of life. Babri 
and ehauck, or ‘ porridge and butter milk,' 
form the grand fare of the desert. A couple 
of seers of flour of bajra, .Tooar, and 
Kaijrai, is mixed with some seers of 
ekavoh, and exposed to the fire, but 
not boiled, and this' mess will snffice fur 
a large family. The cows of the desert 
are much larger than those of the plains of 
India, and give from eight to ten seers 
( eight or ten quarts ) of milk daily. The 
produce of four cows wilt amply gubsiiit a 
family of ten persons from the sale oCy/ree; 
and their prices vary with their produc- 
ii 
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tive powei:B, from ten to fifteen rupees each. 
This rairi, so uslogous to the ioutiout 
of the African desert, is often made with 
camel’s milk, from which gita cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living 
mass when pnt aside. Dried fish, from the 
Talley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert 
on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale 
amongst all classes, even as far east as 
Bannsir. It is sold at two dolerat (coppers ) 
a sser. The poorat, or temporary hamlets 
of the Dhattis, cooaieting at moat of ten 
huts in each, resemble tiioee of Karwas. 

Lohana. — This tribe is nnmeroua both 
in Dhat and Talpoora : formerly they were 
Rajpoota, but betaking theneelTcs to 
commerce, have fallen into the third class. 
They are scribes and ehopkeepere, and object 
to no occupation that will bring a sabsis* 
tenee ; and aa to food, to use the expresaive 
idiom of this region, where hunger spurns 
at law, " excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat any thing.” 

.drorai.— This class, like the former, 
apply theniselvea to every pursuit, traide, 
and sgricaltnre, and fill many of the in- 
ferior offices of giivernment in Sinde, being 
shrewd, industrious, and intelligeut. W ith 
the thrifty Arorab and many other classes, 
flour steeped in cold water suffices to appease 
hunger. Whether this class has its name 
from being an inhabitant of Arore, we 
know not. 

Shattiah is also one of tbs equestrian 
order converted into the commercial, and 
the exchange has been to his advantage. His 
habits are like those of the Arorab, next 
to whom he ranks as to activity and wealth. 
The Arorahs and Bhattiahs have commercial 
bouses at Shiksrpur, Hydrabad, and 
even at Surat and Jeypoor . 

Brahminr.-^Sishnave is the moat com- 
mon sect of Btabmius in the desert and 
Sinde. The doetrioes of Ifcnu with them 
go far Hmuchai they art worth in the 


desert, where ” they are a law unto them- 
selrea" They wear the Junnoo, or badge 
of their tribe, but it here ceases to be a 
mark of clerical distinction, as no drones 
are respected : they cultivate, tend cattle, 
and batter their saperfincus gkee for other 
necessaries. They are most numerous in 
Dhat, bavins one hundred of their order in 
Chore, the residence of tlm Soda B«na, and 
several houses in Omurkote, Dharnas and 
Mittie. Tl>ey do not tonoh fish or smoke 
tobacco, but will eat food di eased by the 
hands of a malli ( gardener ), or even a n(te 
( barber eeute ) ; nor 'do they use the 
eiowlka, or fire-place, reckoned indispensable 
in more civilised regions. Indeed, all 
classes of Hindus throughout Sinde will par- 
take of food drssed in the terai, or inn, 
by the bands of the Butearin. They u«e 
indiscriminately each other’s vessels, 
without any process of purification but a 
little sand and water. They do not even 
bum their dead, but bury them near the 
tbresbold ; and those who can afibrd it, 
raise small chabootras, or alters, on which 
they place an image of Sira, and gurra »r 
jar of water. The jtmoo, or thread which 
■narks the sacerdotal oharactor in Hin- 
dusthan, is eommon in these regions to all 
classes, with the exception of Kolis aud 
Lobanss. This practice originated with 
their governors, in order to discriminate 
them fiom those who have to perform the 
most servile duties. 

jSsfiarrfs.— Tliis term ia known thmugh- 
ont Hiiidustlian only as denoting persona 
employed in rearing and tending camels, 
who are there alwyas Mooelems. Here they 
are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, employed 
entirely in rearing camels, or in stealing 
them, in which they evince a peculiar 
dexterity, uniting with the Dhattis in 
the practice aa far as Daofipotra. Wben 
they come upon a herd giasing, the 
boldest aud most expeiieaced striksa his 
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lauce iuto the first he reaches, then dips a 
cloth in the blood, which at the end of his 
lance he thrnste close to the nose of the 
next, and wheeling about, sets off at speed, 
followed by the whole herd, lured by the 
scent of blood and the example of their 
leader. 

Jakhur, Shiagh, Pooniak, are all deno- 
minations of the Jit race, a few of whom 
preserve under these ancient subdivieione 
their old customs and religion ; but the 
greater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, 
pronounced zjhut. Those enumerated are 
harmless and industrious, and are fuund 
both in the desert and valley. There are 
besides these a few scattered families of 
ancient tribes, as the Suoltano (1) and 
Khoomra, of whoso history we are ignorant, 
Johyas, Siudils and othors, whose origin 
has already been noticed in the annals of 
hiaroosthuli. 

We shall now leave this 'general account 
of the Hindu tribes, who throughout Sinde 
are subservient to the will of the Maho- 
medaii, who is remarkable, as before observ- 
ed, for intolerance. The Hindu is always 
second ; at the well, he must wait patiently 
until his tyrant has filled hia vessel ; or if, 
in cooking his dinner, a Alooslem should 
require fire, it must be given forthwith, or 
the shoe would be applied to the Hindu's 
head. 

Sehrae, Kouah, Chandea, Sudani. — The 
Sehrae is the most numerous of tlie Muho- 
medan tribes of the desert, said to be H indu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient 
dynasty of Arore ; hot whetiier his descent 
is derived from the dynasty of Sefaris (writ- 
ten Sahir by Pottiuger), or from the Arabic 
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word teira, ‘ a desert,' of which he is the 
terror, is of very little moment. The Konts, 
or Khossas, &o. are branches of the Sehrae, 
and their habits are the same. They have 
reduced their mode of rapine to a system, 
and established koorie, or black-mail, consist- 
ing of one rupee and five durris of grain for 
every plough, exacted even front the 
hamlets of the shepherds throughout the 
thul. Their bands are chiefly mounted- on 
camels, though some are on horse back t 
their arms are the tkail or sang ( taocee of 
bamboo or iron ), the sword and shield, ancl 
but few fire-arms. Their depredations used 
to be extended a hundred cogs aronnd, even 
into Jobdpoor and Doadpotra, but they 
eschew coming in contact with the Bajpoot, 
who says of a Sehrae," he is sure to be 
asleep when the buttle naharra beats. Their 
chief abode is in the southern portion of 
the desert; and about Noakote, Mittie, 
as far as Buliarie. Many of them used to 
find service st Oodipoor, Jodhpoor, and Sooe- 
Bab, but they are cowardly and faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the Ngad, or prose- 
lytes to Islam from the Soda race, and nu- 
merous both in the that and the valley, 
where they have many pooras or hamlets. 
They resemble the Dhotes in their habits, 
but many of them associate with the 
Sehraea, and plunder their brethern. 
They never shave or touch the hair of 
the beads, and consequently look mor» 
like brutes than human beings. They allow 
on animal to die of disease, but kill it when 
they think there are no hopes of recovery. 
The Sumaicha women have the reputation 
of being great scolds, and never veil their 
faces. 

Jtajars. — They are said to be of Biiatti 


(1) Abulfasil, in describing the province of Bijore, inhabited by the Ensofsyes, eaya 
that a tribe called “ Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendante of ths 
daughter of Sultan Seuunder Zulkernain, came from Cabul in the time of Mirsa Ulugh 
Beg, and posseseed themselves of this oounlry." Mr. Blphiustone enquired in vain for 
ihia ofispring of Alexaudoi the Qrest. 
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AeRMBt^ and eonfine their haimta to the 
deaert, or the border* of Jeeinlmeer, ae at 
Bamgorb, Seollab, Jaraillab, ftc. ; a&d the 
iiul betireen Jesealoieer am) Upper EKnde ; 
thrj are eultivatore, shepherds, and thieres, 
and are esteemed amongst the very worst of 
the conrerts to MabpincdaDism. 

Oomurr and Soomra* arc from the Franar 
or Faar race, and are now diiefly in the ranks 
of tbe faitbfnl, tbongh a few are to be 
found in Jestnlmeer and in the thel called 
after them ; of whom we have already said 
enongh. 

Kullora and Talpoori are tribes of 
celebrity in Sinde, tbe first having furnish- 
ed the late, and the other its preaen', 
dynasty of rulers ; and tbongh the one hne 
dared to deduce its origin from the 
Abbaeidee, of Persia, and tbe other has even 
advanced pretensinna to descent from the 
prophet, it is asserted that both are alike 
Falocbee, who are said to be essentially Jit 
or Gete in origin. The Talpooris, who 
hare their name from tbe town ( powa ) of 
palms ( tal or tar \ are said to amount one- 
fourth of tbe population of Zohri or Little 
Binde, which mienomer they affix to tbe 
dominion Hydrabad. Ihere are none in 
the ikul. 

Soamrie, Lotmrie, or LooJca. — I'his is 
also a grand subdivision of the Bslooii race, 
and is mentioned by Abulfozii as ntnkiug j 
next to the Kulmani, and being able to 
bring into the field three hundred cavalry 
gnd seven thousand infantry. Gladwin 
has rendered tbe name Nomurdp, and ia 
followed by Bennel. Tbe Noomris, or 
Loomries, also sayled Lwka, a still more 
fumilier term furfiix, are likewise affirmed 
to be Jit in origin. What is tlie etymology 
of the generic term Baloeh, which then 
have aesumed, or whether tltey took it from, 
or gave it to, Baloochistan, some fntare 
enquirer into these subiects may discover. 

Zjhnt, Jvt, or J*f.— This very original 


race, far more nnmerous than peihaps all 
tbe Ksjpoot tribes put together, etUl retaine 
its ancient appellatioii tbroTtghont tbe 
whole of Siode, from the sea to Uuodpotra, 
but there are few or none in tbe Shaf. Their 
habits differ little from those wbo snrronnd- 
ed them. They are amonget tbe okleet eoD' 
verts to Ishwn, 

ilair, or Afw. — We should scarcely have 
expected to find a ihoautiHueer f rnsra ') in 
the valley of Sinde, but tbeir Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for tbe term, ua Je»- 
suluieer is termed Mer. 

Mehor, or Afor.— Said to be also Bhatti 
in origin. 

I Tawuri, Tkori or 3hrt.— Tbece engross 
the distiuotive epithet of bkeat, or 'evil 
spirits,* and the yet more emphatic title of, 
‘sons of the devil.' Their origin is doubtful, 
but they rank with the Buwuris, Kheugars, 
and other professional U>ieves scattered over 
liajpootana, who will bring yon either your 
enemy’s head or tbs turban &oni it. Tltey 
are found in the thnls of JDoadpotra, Bee}- 
note, Moke, Nuakote, and Oudur, They are 
proprietors of camels, whidi they hire out, 
and also find employment as convoys to 
caravans. 

Johyae, Dahpaa, Mangvliat, once found 
amongst tbe Bajpoot tribes, now proselytes 
to Islam, but few in number either iu the 
valley or the desert. There are abo 
Bairovns, a class of Buloch, SAairautie, 
Jangreat, Ooudure, Baggreahe, dcsoended 
from the Pramar and Soukla Rajpoots, hut 
not posseBsiug, eitlier, in respect to numbers 
or other distinctive marks, any claims on 
onr attention. 

Uawfpofra.'— This petty state, though 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, yet being but 
a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of 
Jeseulmeer, is strictly within the limits of 

Maroosthali. Little is known regaiding the 
family who founded it, and we shall theie- 
fore confine oorselres to this point, which is 
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not odrerted to by Mr. filphin»tone, wbo 
may be consulted for the intereetiog desorip* 
tion of its prioce, and bis capital, Bbawul* 
poor, during the halt of the embaoy to 
Cabul, 

Dand Khnn, the founder of Daudpotra, 
vns a native of Shi karpoor, west of the Indue, 
where he acquired too much power for a 
subject, and consequently drew upon himself 
the arms of his sovereign of Candahar. 
Uniible to cope with them, ho abandoned 
his native place, passed his family and 
effects across the Indus, and followed them 
into the deserts. The royal forces pursued, 
and coming up with him at Sootiulluh, Dnud 
had no alternative but to surrender, or des- 
troy the families who impeded his flight or 
defence. He acted the Hajpoot, and faced : 
his foee ; who, appalled at this desperats act, 
deemed it unwise to attack him, and retrea- 
ted Daud Ehau, with his adherents, than j 
settled in the hutehee, or flats of Sinde, and 
grad-ually extended bis authority into the 
tkui. He was sucoeeded by Mobariok 
Khan ; he, by his nephew Bhawnl Khan, 
whose son is Sadik Mahommed Khan, tlie 
present lord of Bhawnl poor, or Daudpotra, 
a name applied both to the country and 
to its possessors, “ the children of David.” 
It was Mobariok who deprived the Bhattis 
of tile district called Kliadal, so often 
mentioned in the annals of Jessulmeer, and 
whose chief town is Derrawul, founded 
by Kawal Deoraj in the eighth century ; 
and where the auceessor of Dand eatablished 
his abode. Derrawul was at that time 
inhabited by a branch of the Bhattis, 
broken off at a very early period, its ohief 
bolding the title of Bawul, and whose 
family since their expulsion have resided 
at Qorialah, belonging to Bikaneer, on an 
allowanoa of five rupees a day, granted 
by the conqueror. Tbe capital of the 


“ eons of David” was removed to the south 
bank of the Garah by Bhawnl Khan ( who 
gave it his name), to tbe site of an old 
Bbatti city, whose name I could not learn. 
About thirty years ago (1) au army from 
Cundahar invaded Daudpotra, invested and 
took Derrawul, aud compelled Bhawnl 
Khan to seek protection with the BhatUa 
at Beekumpoor. A negnoiation fur ita 
restoration took place, and he once more 
pledged his submission to the Abdalli king, 
and having sent his sou Mobarick Khan as 
a hostage and guarantee for tbe liquidation 
' of the impoeition, the army withdraw : 
Mobarick continued three years at Cabnl, 
and was at length restored to liberty and 
made Khan of Bhawulpur, on attempting 
which he was imprisoned by hia father, and 
conflned in the fortress of Kinjer, where he 
remained nearly until Mawul Khan’s death. 
A short time previous to this, the principal 
chiefs of Daudpotra, vit. Buddaira Kbyra- 
ni, ohief of Mozgurb, Khodabuksb of 
Tersroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Qurhie, and Hadji 
Khan of Ootch. released Mobarick Khan 
from Kinjir, and they had reached Morar- 
rah, when tidings arrived of the death of 
Bbawul Khan. He oontiniicd'bis route to 
the capital ; but Nuseer Khan, son of Allum 
Khan, Goorgecha (Baloob), having formerly 
injured him and dreading puniehment had 
him assassinated, and placed hia brother, 
the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the 
musnud : who immediately shat up his 
nephews, the eons of Mobariok, together 
with his younger brothere, in the fortrese of 
DerrawuL They escaped, raised a force of 
Bajpoota and Poorbias, and seized upon 
Drrruwul : but Sadik escaladed it, the 
Poorbias made no defence, and both his 
brothers and one nephew were slain. The 
other nephew got over tbe wall, but was 
seized by a neighbouring chief, surrendered, 


(1) This memOTendum was written, 1 Unnk, in 1811 or 1812. 
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and akin ; and it is uonjectured the ttlioie 
-was a pint of S.idifc Khan to afford a pretext 
for tlieir death. Nuaeer Khan, by whose 
instigatioi^ he obtained the mneiiud, was 
also put to death, being too powerful for a 
eobjeot. But the Khyrani lords have al- 
ways been plotting against their liege : an 
instance of which has been given in the 
annals of Bikaueer, when Teraroh and 
Mozgnrh were confiscated, and the chiefs 
sent to the castle of Kiiijer, the state prison 
of Daudpotra. Gnrliie still belongs to 
Abd.illa, son of Hsdji Khan, but no terri> 
tory is annexed to it. S.idik Mahomed has 
not the roputntion of his father, whom 
Beejoy Sing, of Marwar used to style his 
brother. The Daadpntras are much at 
variance amongst each other, and detested 
by the Bhattis, from whom they have 
hitherto exacted a tribute to abstain from 
plunder. The fear of Cundahar no longer 
exists at Bhawulpoor, wliose chief is on 
good terms with his neighbour of Upper 
Sinde, though he is often alarmed by tbe 
threats of Bnnieet Sing of Lahore, who 
asserts supremacy over the children of 
Pavid.” 

Vitecues. — Of the numerous diseases 
to which tbe iuhabitants of the desert 
are subjected, from poor and unwholesome 
diet, and yet more unwhole-some drink, 
ratanda or night-blindness, the narooa or 
Guinea-worm, and varicoie veins, are the 
most common. The first end the last are 
mostly Confined to the poorer classes, and 
those who are oompelled to walk a great deni, 
when the exertion necessary to extricate 
the limbs from a deep sand, acting as a 
constant drag upon the elasticity of the 
fibres, oooasiona them to become ruptured. 
Yet, snob is the force of habit, that the 
natives of Ohat in my service, who bad all | 
their lives i'een pV^'ing their \imha as ’ 

or carriers of despatches, between | 
all tbe cities ou the Indus and in Raj. ' 


pcotana, complained of tbe firmer foot' 
ing of tbe Indian plains, aa more fatigu* 
ing than that of their native sandJiills. 
But I never was a convert to tbe DhattPe 
reasoning; with all his simplicity of 
character, even if this was their vanity, 
for his own swelled veins, which conicl 
be compared to notidng but rattans twisted 
round the calf of his limbs, if they did not 
belie his assertion, at least proved that ho 
had paid dearly for bis pedestrianism in tho 
desert. From the narooa, or Guinea worm, 
there is no exemption, from tbe prince to 
the peasant, and happy is the man who can 
boast of only one trial. The disease is nut 
confined to the desert and western Bay- 
pootana, being f.ir from uncommon in tho 
central states ; but beyond the Aravalli tho 
question of “Aoto is your narooa is almost 
a general form of greeting, so numerous 
are tbe sufferers from this malady. It 
generally attacks the limbs and the integu- 
ments of the juints, when it is excruciating 
almost past endurance. 'Whether it arises 
from Buimalculm in saudor water, or porous 
absorption of minute particles imbued with 
the latent vital principle, the natives are not 
agreed. But the seat of the disease- appears 
immediately under and adhesive to tiie 
skin, on which it at first produces a small 
speck, which, gradually increasing and 
swelling, at length reaches a state of in- 
flammation that affects the whole system. 
The worm then begins to move, and as it 
attains the degree of vitality apparently 
necessary for extricating itself, its motions 
are unoeasiog, and night and day it gnaws 
the unhappy patient who only exists in the 
hope of daily seeiug the head of his enemy 
I pierce the cuticle. This is the moment fur 
action : tho skilful narooa doctor is sent for, 
who seizes upon the head of the worm, 
and winding it round a needle or straw, 
employs it as a windlass, which is duly set 
in motion at a certain hour, when they wind 
out as much line as they cau without the 
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risk of breaking it. Unhappy the wretch 
whom this disaster befalls, when, happening 
to fall into a feveiish slumber, he kicks the 
windlass, and snaps the lirlng thread, which 
creates tenfold inflammation and suppura- 
tion. On the other hand, if by patience 
and skill it is extracted entire, he recovers. 
I should almost imagine; when the patriarch 
of Us exclaims “ My flesh is clothed 
with worms : my skin is broken and become 
loathsome. When I lie down, I say, when 
shall I arise and the night be gone P” that 
he must h.ive been afflicted with the ttarooa 
than which none of the ills that flesh is 
heir to c in be more agonizing. (1) 

They have the usual infantine and adult 
diseases, as in the rest of India. Of these 
the leetla, or ‘ small-pox,’ and the teejarm, 
or ‘ tertian,’ are the most common. For 
the first, they merely recommend the little 
patient to ‘ Seetla Mata and treat the 
other with astringents, in which infusion of 
the rind of the pomegranate is always (when i 
procurable) an ingredient. The rich, as in 
other countries, are under the dominion of 
empirics, who entail worse diseases by 
administering mineral poisons, of whose 
efiects they are ignorant. Enlargement of 
the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers is very common, and its cure is j 
mostly the actual cautery. 

Famine is, however, the grand natural 
disease of these regions, whose legendary 
stanzas teem with records of visitations of 
Bookha Mata, the ‘ famished mother,’ from 
the remotest times. That which is best 
authenticated in the traditions of several of 
these states, occurred in the eleventh j 
oeutury, and continued during twelve ' 


years I It is erroneously oonnected ‘ with 
the name of Lakha Fhoolani, who was the 
personal foe of Seoji, the first Bahtore 
emigrant from Canonj, and who slew this 
Robin Hood of the desert in S 1268 (A. D. 
1212). Donbtless the desieoation of the 
Gaggar river, in the time of Hamir Soda, 
nearly a century before, must have been the 
cause of this. Every third year they 
calculate upon a partial visitation, and in 
1S12 one commenced which lasted three or 
four years, extending even to the central 
states of India, when flooka of poor 
creatures found their way to the provinces 
on the Ganges, selling their infants, or 
parting with their own liberty, to sustain 
existence. 

Productions, animal and veffetable.-— 
The camel, ‘the ship of the desert,’ deserves 
the first mention. There he is indispen* 
sable : he is yoked to the plough, draws 
water from the well, bears it for his lordly 
master in meshekes. or ‘skins,’ in the passage 
of the desert, and can dispense with it 
himself altogether daring several days. 
This quality, the formation of his hoof, 
which has the property of contracting and 
expanding according to the soil, and the 
induration of his mouth, into which he 
draws by bis tongue the branches of the 
babool, the iher, and jowas, with their 
long horns, sharp and hard as needles, 
attest the beueficence of the Supreme 
Artist. It is singular that the Arabian 
patriarch, who so accurately describes the 
habits of various animals, domestic and 
ferocious, and who was himself lord of three 
thousand camels, should not have mentioned 
the peculiar properties of the oamel, 


(1) My friend Ur. Joseph Dunoan (attached to the Residency when [ was pnlitioal 
agent at Oodipoor) was attaelced by the narooa ia a very as'ennted form. It Bred iteelf 
in the ancle-join, and being broken in the attempt to extricate it._was attended by all the 
evil results I have deseribed, ending in lameness, and generally impaired health, which 
obliged him to visit the Cape for recovery, where I saw him on my way home eighteen 
months after, but he had even then not iutogether recovered from the lameness. 
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though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unIcon ( rliinooeros ) for the plough, he 
seenu indirectly to iaeinoate the me of 
•there beeidee the ox for this purpose. 
Theoaaietiof the desert are far superior 
to those of the plains, and those bred in 
the ikitU of Dhat and Barmair are the best 
of all. The Rajas of Jessnlmeer and Bibaneer 
hare orops of camels trained for war. That 
of the former state is two hundred strong, 
eight of which belong to the prinoe ; the 
rest are the quotas of his ehiefe; but how 
they are rated, or in what ratio to the 
horsemen of other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring. Two men ere 
mounted on each camel, one facing the head, 
the other the rear, and they are famnns in 
n retreating action : but when compelled to 
come to close quarters, they make the eamti 
kneel down, tie bis legs, and retiring 
behind, make a breastwork of his body, 
resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. 
There is not a shrub in the desert that 
does not serre the camel for fodder. 

Khur-guJttha, Chrthvr, or the wild 
ass, is an inhabitant of the desert, bnt most 
abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, 
and the deep root which extends from 
fiarmair to Bankasirr and Biillari, along 
the north bank of the great Bunn, or 'salt 
desert.* 

Bot or NH^ae, Liona, <fw.-»-The noble 
species of the deer, the nilgae, is to be met 
with in numerous parts of the desert : and 
although it enjoys a hind of immunity 
from the Rajpoot of the plains, who may 
hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both 
for food and for ks bide, it is of great nse. 
Of the other wild animals common to India 
they ^Te the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and 
also the nobler animal, the lion. 

Of doiftfatie animata, as horses, oxen, 
cows, ghogp, goafa, there is no want, 
and «sr«n the last-meniiooed u made to go 
in the plough. 


ffoata aud akaap. —Flocks ( here termed 
chang ) ot goats and sheep are pastured in 
vast unmbers in the desert. It is asserted 
that tha goat can subsist without water from 
the month of Eartiek to the middle of 
Cfaeyt, the autumnal to the spring equinox, 
—apparently an impoenbility : thongh it 
is well known that they can dispense 
with it daring six weeks when the 
gvasees are abundant In the tiula of Baud* 
potra and Rhattipoh , they remove to the 
flate of Sinde in the oomraenecment of the 
bet weather. The shepherds, like their 
flocks, go without water, but find a anb* 
etitute in the eieucA. mr butter-milk, 
after extracting the butter, which ie made 
into gkaa, and exchanged for grain, or other 
BeeeB8ar.ies. Those who pasture camels also 
live entirely opm their milk, and the wild 
fruits, scarcely svsr tasting bread. 

iSAruis and /rnks.— We have often bud 
oecesion h> mention the Myr or ikureal } 
tbs kkaijri, whose pod converted, when 
dried, into flour, is culled aangH ) the jkal, 
which selves to hut Khepherds, and in Jryt 
and Bysak affords them fruit ■ the pealoo, 
used as food ; the hahool, which yields its 
medioinal gum ; the har or jujube, 'which 
also has a pleasant fruit ; all ef which serve 
the camel to browse on, and are the moat 
common and most useful of the shrabe ; 
the joKcu, whoee expreesed jn-ioe yields a 
gum used in medicine ; the pkuhe, with 
whose twigs they line their wells ; and ths 
alkaline plant the aaji, which they burn for 
its ashes, Of these, the first and last are 
worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The hhirael or AAyr ( the ettpparU, or 
eapev-bneh ) is well-known both in Him 
dusthan and tbe desert : there they use it 
as a pickle, hut ' here it is stored up as a 
eulinsry astiole of iinportaneo. The bueh 
is from ten to fifteen feet in height, spread- 
ing (very wide ; there are bq leaves on iU 

ever-gvssB twig-like branches, whieh bear a 
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rod flnwor, and the fruit is about the size port thia aalt to the different marts, whence 
of a larfre black currant. When gathered, it it ii distributed over all parts of India. It 
is steeped for twenty.four honra in water, is a coneiilerable artio'e of uommeroe with 
which is then poured off, and it underKoes, Sinde, and entire caravads of it are carried 
afterwards, two eitnilar operations, when ts Bokher, Tatta, aitd Cutoh. The virtue of 
the deleterious properties nre carried off ; the soda is well understood in culinary pnr- 
they are then boiled and enten with a little poses, a little taji added to the hard water 
Salt, or l)y those wiio can afford it, dressed soon softening the mess of pnlse and rice 
in ghee and eaten with hroad. Many families preparing for their meals ; and the tobac* 
possess a stock of twenty maiinds. conists use considerable quantities in their 

The taji is a low bushy plant, chiefly trade, as it is said to have the power of 
produced in the northern desert, and most restoiing the lost virtnes of the plant, 
abundant in those tracts of Jessulineer called Gratget are numerous, bnt unless accom- 
Khadal, now enhject to Daodpotra. From panied by botanical illustration, their des- 
Poogol to Derrawul, and thence b}’ Moreed- cription would possess little interest. There 
kote, Ikhtiar Kli.aii-gnilue, to Khyrpur is the gigantic seAiOKo, or aeon, classically 
( Dyr Alii ) is one extensive i/tuf,, or desert, known as the cusa, and said to have oiigina* 
in which there are very considerable tracts ted the name of Cnah, the second son of 
of low hard fl.it, termod eAi7/ra»«, (1) form- Rama, and his race the Cushwaha. It is 
ed by the lodgment of water after riin, and often ei.(lit feet in heiglit ; when young, 
in theao spots only is the saji plant produo- ,i,„| vrben more m iture, ns thatch for the 
ed. The salt, wliicli is a snb-carbonate of huig, while its roots supply a fibre, conver* 
eodo, is obuined by incineration, and tbo ted by the weavers into brushes indtspena- 
proooess is as follows : Pits aie excavated ,,l,Ie to their trade. There is likewise the 
and filled with the plant, which, when fired, girkumla, the dhamun, the dhooha, and 
exudes a liquid sub-^tanco lliat falls to the j ygriong others ; besides the gohra, the 
bottom. While burning, they agitate the ' and the Bhoorut, which adhering to 

mass with long poles, or thiow on s.ind if it j their garmeiiti, ar« the torment of travellers, 
burns too rapidly. W lien the virtue ol the I ifflons . — Of the cucnrbitaceong genus, 
plant is extracted, the pit is covered with j indigenuns to the desert, they have various 
sand, and left for three days to cool ; the j kindn, from tlie gigantic khurbuja and the 
alkali is tlien token out, and freed fmin its : rhipra, to the dwarf gniotr, TJie tojlMta, 
impurities by aomo pioccsa. The purer whose Indian name I have not preserved, is 
product is sold at a rupee the seer ( two aJao ^ native of these regions, and well 
pounds weight ) of the other upwards known in other parts of India. Wo shall 
of forty seers are sold for a rupee. Both trespass no further with these details, than 
Bajpoots and M .bomedans pursue this botanical name, of such 

employment, anil pay a duty to the lord 

paramimnl of a copper pfre on every rupee’s « “W’l' « this 

worth they i dl. Charuns and others from work, will be given with the general Index, 
the towns of Marwar purchase and frane* to avoid unnecessary repetition. 

. 0 ) the name applied to those flats of Ii lid soil (which Mr. Elpliiustoiie 

happily d'-scribes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in marching over it), is 
literally ‘the picture,’ from the circumstance of such stiots almost constantly presenting 
the mirage, here termed cAittra|^ How f.ir tlie soil, so deeply im iregnatud with alka- 
line matter, may tend to heighten, if not to cause this, wo have elsewheio noted in n 
general account of this optical phenomenon iu various parts of northern India. 

BO B 
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Jftfftljnter to Sofixn, oh tho right hants of the Iixfus, ani SyAfahaft, 
tori returned ly Omurhote to Jeeeulmeer. 

XooUurra, ( 6 coas).— A Tillage inhabited by Pallival Brahmins ; tvo hundred houses ; 
wells. 

Oujea-eorhuatee, ( 2 ooas). — Sixty houses ; chiefly Brnhmina ; wells. 

Kka^a, ( S oosa ) —Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a small fort of four 
bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessnlmeer. 

Kuuoki, ( 6 coss ). a An Assemblage of hamleta of four or five huts on one spot, 

Soom, ( 6 do. ) / about a mile distant from each other, conjointly called Soom, 

having a booty or tower for defence, gan iaoned from Jeeeulmeer ; several large 
wells, termed baiiiea ; inhabitants, chiefly Sindies of various tribes, pasture their 
flocks, and bring salt and kharra ( natron ) from Deo Chundeewar, the latter used 
as a mordent in fixing colours, exported to all parts. Half-way between Soom 
and Moolanoh is the boundary of Jessnlmeer and Sinde. 

JIfoofaaoA (1), ( 24 coss ). — A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies ; situated amidst lofty 
sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of the journey .is over alternate sand-hilis, rocky 
ridges ( termed muggro ), and occasionally plain ; for the next three, rocky 
ridges and sand-hills without any flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of 
lofty teebae. In all this space of twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a 
drop of water, to be bad but after rain, when it collects in some old tanks or 
reservoirs, called nodi and tabak, eituated balf-way, where in past times there 
was a town. 

It is ssserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Sinde and these 
regions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot princes of the Pramsr and 
Solanki tribes; that the whole thul (desert was m‘>re or less inhabited, and 
the remains of the old tanks and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, 
attest the fact. Tradition records a famine of twelve years’ duration during 
the time oFLakha Foolani, in the twelfth century, which depopulated the country, when 
the eurvivors of the fkul fled to the Kutekt, or flats of the Sinde. There are 
throughout still many oatet or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms from 
the indispensable element, water, which whether springs or rivulets, are called 
teak, bak, baireah rar, tir, prefixed by the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, 
Bajurs, or Sumaichas. The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as tea 
miles to cnltivate a patch. 

(1) There are two routes from Monlanoh to Sehwan. The Dhatti went the longest 
on uoount of water. The other is by Suknind, as follows : — 

Falri 5 ooas. Sukrund 3 coss.* 

Padsha-ca-bnstee 9 Niilla OJ") 

Ondani 5 Mnkrnnd 41 

Alittiao 10 Koka-ca-bostee 6 Jr This appear very 

Meer-ca-khoe 6 The Sinde 10 I circuitous. 

5 Sehwan OJ/ 

Eumber-ca-nalla 9 * Town high rol^ from Upper to Lower Sinde, 
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Shore, ( 2 cnss ). 1 These are all hamlets of about tea lints, inhabited by Rarjinis, 

Palri ( 3 rons ). !' ^ho cultirate patches of land oV pasture their '.flocks of 

Rajur-ca-buetee, (2 cobs) > buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst the thnl ; at each 

Samlet of Scfurt, I of these hamlets there are plenty of springs ; at Rajur-oa* 
( 2 coss ) J biistee there is a pool calledAfaAadeo-ca-dc. 

Seo Chandetwar Mahadeo, (2 coss). — When the Soda princes held sway in these regions, 
there was a town here, and a temple to hfahadeo, the ruins of which still exist, 
erected orer a spring called Sooraj coond, or fountain of the sun., The Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to Seen-Bawah or 
‘waters of the faith.’ The coond is small, faced with brick and has its margin 
planted with date trees and pomegranates, and a Moola, or priest from Sind,' 
resides there and recieves tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around 
this spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find pasture 
for their flocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts are oonioal like the 
wigwams of the African, and formed by stakes tied at the apex and covered with 
grass and leaves, and often but a largo blanket of camel’s bair atretcbed on 
stakes. 

Chandia-ea-butiee, ( 2 coss ). — Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the Chandia tribe, 
mendicants who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

Rajur-ea-buttee, ( 2 coss. ) 

Sumaieha-oa-do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Scfur, do. ( 1 coss. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss, ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Do. do. ( 2 coss. ) 

Odhanioh, ( f coss. )— Twelve huts; no water between it and the last hamlet. 

Nallah, (5 coss.) — Descent from the thul, or desert, which ceases a mile east of the nalUt 
or stream, said to be the same which issues from the Iiidur at Dura, above Rory- 
Bekher ; thence it passes east of Sohrab’s Kliyrpoor and by dinar to Bairsea'Oa-rar, 
whence there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 

Sittrao, ( 4 coss. )— Village of sixty houses, inb’ibited by Balucbes ; a f Aaaaabr post 
here from Hydrabad ; occasional low sand-hills. 

Meer~ca-kooe, ( 6 coss. ) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited by Aroras. 

Sheopoori, ( 3 cess, )— One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Ararat : small fort of six 
bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from Hydrabad. 

Kumaira-oaSalla, ( 6 coss. ) — Thie nalla issnes from the Indus between Eakur-ca-bustee 
and Snkrund, and passes eastward : probably the bed of an old canal, with which 
the country is everywhere intersected. 

Sukrwid, (2 coss). — One hundred houses, one-third of which are Hindus ; patches of 
cultivation ; numerous water courses neglected ; everywhere overgrown with jungle, 
chiefly y^oto and kbatjri, (la^risk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, barley, 
peas, grain, and m iize, grow on the banks of the water courses 


Poonvag, or hamlets of shepherds, Sumaichas, Rujurs, 
and others, who are all migratory, and shift with 
, their flocks as they consume the pastures. There is 
plenty of water in this space for all their wants, 
chiefly springs. 
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Juttoee, (2 ooaa) — Sixty bouies ; a nalia belwen it aud Juttooe. 

Cttti*c€t-Seher, (4 oobs). — F our hundred bouses ; two Dallas interTene. 

Makairo, (4 coss) — Sixty hunses, a nslla between it and Juttooe. 

Kaiur-ea-butiee, (6 coss). — Sixteen bouses ; bnlf way the remains of an ancient fortress ; 
three canals or Dallas iuterrening ; the village placed upon a mound four miles 
from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon, 

Poora, or Hamlet, ( 1 coss ). — A ferry. 

The Indue, ( 1 ooss ). — Took boat and crossed to 

Sevan, or Seliwan, (IJ coss ). — A town of twelve hundred bouses on the right bank 
belonging to Ilydi-abad (1). 


(1) Sebwnn is erected oil an elevation williin a few Iiniidrcd yards of the river, 
having iiiatiy clumps of liees, especially to the south. Tlic huiiHO>i a>e liuilr of clav, often 
three stories high, with wooden pillaia siippoiting til- tio iri. To the north of the town 
are the remains of n very ancient ami extensive foririiss, si-xty of ils b.isfiniis beiiii; still 
visible i and in the centre the vestioes of a pilace still known as Raja l?lnrterri-e.'i Mahl. 
who is said to have reigned heie iviien driven fioin 0'>.|' in by his brotber Vicianiaditya. 
Although centuries have flown biuce the Uiinbis had any power in these regions, their 
traditions have reiniiiiied. They relate that Bhirterri, the clilesi son of Gniidriip Sen, was 
BO devoted to his wife, that he neglecto 1 the allairs of aovernmeiit. wliieli made bi« brother 
expostulate with him. This eommir to his wile’s ears, she insisted on the bauishm-nt of 
Vioraraa. Soon after a celebrated ascetie reached his court, and presented to Bhirterri 
the Amur-PkUfl, or ‘fniit of inimorlality,’ the rewaid of years of ansti-rc devotion at the 
shrine of Mahadeo. Bhirterri gave it to his wife, who hcsloiveil it on an elephant-driver, 
her paramour ; ho to a coiiimori orosiitiHe. his mistress: who expi'Ctiiig to be higlily le- 
Waided for it, i-ariied it to thoRMa. Ineeiised .it encli a lieciiled pioof of iuliilelity 
Bhirterri, presenting himself before liis fj'i.'.’n, a-sked for the prize — ‘she had lost it.' 
Having produced ii, she was so overwhelmed with hli ime that she rnslied from Ids 
presence, and precipitating herself from the walls of tlie palace, was dished to pieces. 
Ifaja Bhirterri consoled himself with another wifo, R.IMI Piiigla, to whose chirms he In 
like manner became enslaved , but espericure hud taught liitn suspicion. 11 iving one day 
gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a doer, whose doe coming to the .spot, for a short time 
contemplated the body, then threw herself on his antlers and died, i'hc rhikari, or hunts- 
man, who iisd fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake. Hlis wife came to seek him, 


aupposing him still iislecp, but at lengih sc 'tnghe was deid, sho collected leaves, dried 
reeds, null twice, and having made n pyre, placed the body under it; iiftor the usual 
perambulations she set Are to, and peushed with it. The raja who witnessed these 
proceedings, went home and convi-rsod with Binghini on these extraordinary evtteea, 
especially the bhekaris, which he called unparalleled. I’inglani disouted the point, nnet 
aaid it »as the saciiflce of passion, not of love; had it been the latter, grief would have 
required no pyre. Some time aftei, having again gone .: hunting, Bhirterri recalled this 
coDVersatioii, and having slain a Jeer, he deeped his olorln-s in tlie blood, and sent them 
by a coiifldenttal messenger to report his death in combat with a tiger Ringlnni heui-d 
the details j she wept not neither, did she spenk, but prostrating liorself before the sun. 
ceased to exist. The pyre was raised, and her remains were consuming outside the city 
as the r.'ja returned from his excursion. Hastening to the spot of lamentation, and learn- 
ing the fatal issue of his artifice, he threw off the tiappings of sovereignty, put on the 
pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein to Vicrama. The only word which he uttered, as 
he wnndered to aud fro, was the name of lii« inithful I’i'iglani ! “ Ilae Phiglti t Hoe 
Pingla !" The royal pilgiim at length fixed his nVinde »i Hehwan ; but although they 
point out the mills of '■ place still known even to the Islamite as the aum-khae of Baj i 
Iftirterri, it is admitted that the fortress is of more ancignt date. There is a mindra, or 
ekrine, to the south of the town, also called, after him. ^'■xtMr-terri-oa miiidra. In this the 
Jidataite has deposited the morUl remains of a saint, named Lall Peer .Shahaz, to whom 
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Stlttoan to Mydrabad. 

Jut-ea-butiee, ( S oou. ) — The word jit or jut i« here pronounced tjut. Tint hamlet 
' buttee,’ i* of thirty hate, half a mile from the Indns : bills close to the village. 
Sumaicha ea-buste«, (2^ do.) — Small village. 

Lukhi, ( 2^ do. ) — Sixty houses ; one mite and a half from the river : canal on the north 
side of the village ; banks well cultivated. In the hilla, two miles west, is a 
spot sacred to Parhatti and Mahadeo, where are several springs, three of which 
are hot (1) 

they attribute their victorious possession of Sinde. The cenotaph of this saint, who has 
the character of a pnisolyte Hindu, is in the centre of the mindra, and surrounded by 
wooden stakes. It is a curious spectacle t> see h ith Islamite and Hindu paying their 
devotions in the same place of worship ; and although the first is prohib ted fromappoaoh- 
ing the racred enrainfe of the peer, yet both adore a large siillyrnm, that vermiculated 
fassil sacred to vishiiu, placed in a niche in the tomb. The fact is a ourions one, am) 
although these Islamite adorevs are the si ions of eouvertion, it perhaps shews in the 
strongest, manner that tliis conversion was sword for of the geoerallv speaking, the con- 
verted niiidii makes tlie mod bigot 'd and intoirrant Mussnlrain. My faithfnl and intelli- 
gent emissaries, Madaii Loll and the Dhatli, brought me a bi ick from the rains of this for- 
tress of sehwaii. It was nboot a cubit in longtii and of symmetrical brea.ltli and thickness, 
nnoommonly well bnrnt, and ran; like a bell. They also br .ught mo some charred wheat, 
from oits whore it h.a l been bill ned. The grains were entire and re laced to a pare 
carbon. Tiaditioii is again at, work, and asserts its hiving Inin there fir some thonsimd 
years. There is very little doubt that this is the site of one of the antagonists of the 
Macedonian conqueror, perhaps Musicaims, or Mookh-Sehwan the ehieC of Sehwan. The 
passage of the Greci in down the Indns was marked by excesses not inferior to those of 
the Ghaznivede king in later times, and doubtless they fired all they could not plunder 
to carry to the fleet. There is also a yanuk-barra, or place of worship sacred to Nanuk, 
the great apostle of tlio Sikhs, pla"ed liotween the fortress and the river. Sehwan is 
inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal pr.iportions : of the former, the mercantile 
tribe of Muisuri from .Tessnlmeer, is the most numerous, and have been fixed here for 
generations Tlieie are also mmy Rr.ihmins ofthe Pokiirnn* naste. S«o««r» or goldsmiths, 
and other Hindu artiznns ; I'f the Mooslem the Sy d is s lid to be the mo<t uumurous claw. 
The Hindus are the monied men. Cotton and Indigo, and great quantities of rice in the 
husk (paiftfy), grown in the vicinage Ilf Sehw in, are exporied to the ports of Tatta and 
Kopatehv Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned entirely by Mahomedans. 
The Hakim of S<‘hwan is sent from Ilvdrab.id. The range of mountains which stretch 
ft" m Tattii nearly pnrallel with the Indus, approaches within three miles of Sehwan, and 
there turn off to the north-west. Ail these hills are Inhabited as far as the shrine of 
Hingiaz Mata, t on the coast of Mekran, (placeil in the same range) by the Loonirie,ot 
Noomrie tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, are Jits in origin. J 

(1) These springs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of the route 
from the savage Noomrie, by numerous Hindu pilgrims. Two of them are hot, and named 
Suri/a-cooiid and Chandra coond, or tonntains of the sun and moon, and imbned with 
especial virtues ; but before the pilgrim can re.ap any advantage by purification in their 
waters be must undergo the rite of eonfe-sion to the attendant priests, who, through inter- 
eessioii with Mah<>deo, have the power of granting absolution. Should a sinner he so 
hardened as to plunge in without undergoing this preparatory ordeal, he comes out cover- 
ed with boils ! f > This is a curious conQrmati.ia that the coufessinnat rite is one of very 
ancient asage amongst the Hindu, even in the days of Rama of Kosala. 


* See annals of .Tessulmeeer. 

t This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous votaries, 
is nine days’ journey from Tatta 1^ Korachy Bunder, and about nine miles from the 
sea-shore. * 

\ These are the Nomurdies of Rennel. 
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Oomri, ( S cost. ) — Tweuty-fire hdnset, half a'lbite ft<>ia Biver ; the hills not lofty, a ooes 
west. 

Soomri, (3 do ) — Fifty honses, on the Bieer hills ; one Mid a half cobs west. 

Sindoo, or Sunn, (4 do.) — Two hundred bouses and a bazar, two hundred yearde from the 
Biver ; hills one and a half coss west. 

Majind, ( dj coss.) — On the Biver two hundred and fifty houses, considerable trade ; hills 
two eoss west. 

Oomar-ea-buttee, (3 coss.) — A few huts, near the river. 

Sff«d~earhitttee, (3 do ) 

Shikarpoor, (4 do.)— On the river ; crossed to the east side. 

Spdtaibai, ( 3 do. )— One and a half coss from the river Indus. Hydrabad to Nnsurpoor, 
nine coss ; to Sbeodadpoor, eleven do ; to Sheopoti, seventeen do ; to Bory Bekher, 
eiz do ; total forty three coss. 


Hydrahad via Omurioie, to Jettulmeer, 

Stddod Xkan^a-bustee, (18 coss.) — West bank of PhOnteli river. 

Tajpur, (fi do), — Large town, north-east of Hydrabad. 
coss.) — A hundred bouses. 

Nutiifjmr, (1 J dll). — East of Tajpur, large town. 

UUiar-^a-tanda. (1) ( 4 coss. )— A considerable town built by Ulyar Khan, brother of the 
Ute Oholum Alii, and lying south-east of Nosurpur. Two coss north of the town is 
the Savgra Nulla or Bairah, (1) said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sukrund, and passing Jundeela. 

3 £e«rhd 7 i, (6 coss.) — Forty bouses ; Bah, Tanda, Gate, Poorwa, axe all synonymous terms 
for habitation of various degiees. 

Soonario, (7 coss )— Forty houses. 

Dingano, (4 do )— To tbis hamlet extends tlie fiats of Siiide. Sand-hills five and sir miles 
distant to the north. A small river nine under Dingano. 

JSoMaHO, ( 7 coss ). — A hundred houses. Two coss east of Eorsano are the remains of an 
ancient city ; bri' k buildings still remaining, with well and reservoir. Sand hills 
two to three co»8 to the northward. 

(Mux&ote, ( 8 C088 ). — There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to Omnrkote, which is 
built on the low ground at the very extremity of the thul or Band-bills of the desert, 
here commencing. In all this space, estimated at forty-four eucha coss, or almost 
seventy miles of horizontal distance, os far as Sonario the soil is excellent, and plenti- 
fully irrigated by hawaha or canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is 
considerable cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, there is a vast 
quantity of jungle, ohiefiy hahool (mlmoa'a arabiea), the evei green y'Aaf and jhow or 


(1) This is the Sanhra of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, which 
the conqueror made the boundary between India and F^ia, by which he obtained the 
whole 01 that fertile poition of the valley of Smde, east of that stream. Others say, it 
ibkucs fiOn Dura, above Bory Bekher. 
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tamarisk. From Sonario to Omarkote is one ooutioaed jungle, in which tfiote are a 
few cultirated patches dependent on the heavens for irrigation ; Uie soil is not so 
good as the first portion of the ronte. 

iEicftor, (4 com). — A mile east of Omarkote commences the tAul or sand^iiUe, the ascent a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. A few huts of Sumaichas who pasture ; 
two wells. 

Dhot»-ea-btutee, (4 cose). — A few huts • one well ; Dhotes, Sodas and Sindies cultivate and 
pasture. 

Hharnat, (8 do). — A hundred honaea, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, who 
purchase up the ghee from the pastoral tribes, which they export to Bhooj and the 
valley. It is also an entrepot for trade ; euravans from the east exchange their 
goods for the ghee, here very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in the Booe. 

Khairloo ca-par, (3 coss).— Numerous springs (par ) and hamlets scattered throughout 
this tract. 

Lcmailo, (l^do). — A hundred bouses ; water brackish; conveyed by camels fi«m 
Khairloo. 

Hhoj ca-par, ( 3 do ). — Huts ; wells ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoo, ( 6 do. ) — Huts. 

Ourrira ( 10 do ). — A small town of three hundred houses, belonging to Sofrap Sing 
Qodo, with several poorat or hmlets attached to it. This is thp boundary bstwtai) 
Shat or Soda raj and Jessulmeer. Dhat is now entirely inoorporpted jp A 

dhanni, or collector of the transit duties, resides here. 

Burtani, ( 10 do ).— Tlirce hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. It belongs to a Rajpoot of 
this tribe, now depeudeut on Marwar. 

Jinjinialli, ( 10 cose). — Three hundred bouses. This is the five of the chief nphle of 
Jessulmeer; his name Kait8i(l), Bhatti. It is the border town of d^ossnlmeer. 
There ie a small mud fortress, and several fallaut, or abeets of water, whiph 
contain water often daring three-fourths of the year ; and considerable cplti- 
vation in the little valleys formed by the teebae or sand ridges. About two milen 
north of Jinjinialli there is a village of Charuns. 

Ghij Sim ea-hattee, (2do. ) — Thirty-five bouses. Water scarce, brought on PAipfIn 
from the Charun village. 

Samir-deora, ( 5 do ). — Two hundred houses. There are several hairas pr pools;, about a 
mile north, whither water ie brought on camels, that in the village being saline. The 
ridge of rocks from Jessulmeer here terminates. 

ChaHak, (6 do).— Eighty houses ; wells ; Ohailak on the ridge. 

Bhopa, (7 do). — Forty houses ; well ; email tallao or pool 

Bhao, (2 di>). — Two hundred houses ; pool to the west ; small wells, 

Jeeiulmeer, ( 6 do ).— Eighty-five and a half ooss from Omurkote to Jessulmeer by (his 
route, which is circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 26 cobs, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omar. 
koto 23; in all 70 pucka cogs, or about 160 miles. Caravans or of pamels 


(1) See Annals of Jossulmeqf^or an account of the mu rder of this oltisftain. 
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pass in four dayn, eatidt or messengers in three and a half travelling night and day. 
The last 8S coss, or SO miles, is entire desert ; add to this 44 short ooss from Hydra- 
bad to Omnrkote, making a total of 129^ coss. Tlie most direct road is estimated 
at 105 puoka coss, which, allowing for ainuosities, is equal to about 195 Engliah 
miles. 

Total of this route, 66} coss. 


Jettulmeer to Hj/drahad, hy Baitnau. 

Khooldur, (6 coss.) 

Khabot, ( 5 do. ) 

I^hKa-oa gong, ( 80 coss.)— Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or water. 

BaUnow, ( 8 do. ) 

Stdrttt-eot-Rar, (16 do. ) Wells. 

Tkeepro, ( 3 do. ) 

Heetta ca-dAair, (7 coss.)— Omurkote distant 80 coss. 

Jundeela, ( 8 do. ) 

Ulliar-ea-Tanda, ( 10 do. )— Sankra or Sangra Ndlla. 

Tajpoor, ( A Ao. ) 'i In the former route the distance from UIlyar-ca-Tanda, hy 

Jam-ca-Tanda, (i do.) V the town of Nusurpur, is called 13 coss or two more 
Jfydrabad, ( 6 do. ) ) Tliere are five nallat or olana in the last five coss. 

Total of this route, 103 coss. 


Jettulmeer, by Shakgurh, to Khyrpur of Mttr Sohrab. 

Ana-sagur, { 2 coss. ) 

Chonda, ( 2 do. ) 

Pani-cct-tur ( 3 do ). — Tur or Tir, springs. 
jPani-ea~kooeh«ri ( 7 do ).— No village. 

Koriallo, ( 4 do, ) 

Shagurh ; ( 20 do ) (1). — Booe or waste all this distance. Shagurh is the boundary ; it 
has a small castle of six bastions, a post of Meer Sobrab, governor of Upper Sinde. 
Owrteah, ( 6 do. ) 

Gurhur, (28 do) — Boos or desert the whole way ; not a drop of water. There are two 
routes branching off from Gurhur, one to Khyrpur, the other to Uunipur. 
Saloeh-ea-btuiet, (6 do). ) Hamlets of Balochee and Sumaichas. 

Sttmaioia-ea-btutee, (0 do). j 

(2 do).— The name stream which flows fiom Dora, and through the ancient city 
of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Kkyrpu/r, (18 do). — Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde, and brother of the prince 

of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions. 


(1) Sbekh Abul Birkat makes the distance only nine coss from Shahgurh to 
Koriallob, and ttgtea the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggar, five ooss 
w6$tof Koriallob, wator found pUotifulif by digging in the bed, Uamerooe baira),to 
wnich ttae ■h'-pherds drive their docks. 
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eall«d Koakote or New-oastle. Th« 18 eoas from the nalla to Ehyrpur is flat, 
and marka the breadth of the valley here. The following towns ere of 
ooneeqaenee. 

^hyrpwr to LudkaM. — Twenty eoei West of the Indns, held by Kurrum Ali, son of 
the prince of Hydrabad. 

JHh^rpur to Lukhi. — Fifteen coea, and five from Shikarpnr. 

Kkj/rpur to Skikarpur, (20 cow), 

Chtrkur to Ranipur 

FVrarok, (10 oosa). — A village of fifty honaea, inhabited by Sindies and Knrars ; aeveral 
hamlets around. A dAsMai or collector of transit dues resides here on the part 
of Meer Bohrab, tlie route being travelled by ktttlars or caravans of camels. The 
nalla from Durah ptiaaea two cosa east of Fnraroh, which is on the eztremety 
of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called Tuiur, five coas west of Forarofa, 
extending to Bory-Bekher, sixteen cosa distant from Furaroh. From Fnraroh 
to the Indus, eighteen cosa, or thirty miles breadth of the valley here. 

Banipoor (1), (IS cobs). 

Jeuulmeer to Rory Bekher 

Koriallok, (18 oors).— S ee last route. 

Bandoh, (4 do).— 'A tribe of blooslema, called Ondur, dwell here. 

Ooteroo, ( 16 do ) — Boundary of Jeasulmeer and Upper Sinde. A small castle and 
garrison of Meer Sohrab’a ; two wells, one inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts of 
Sumaichos and Oondurs ; leebas heavy. 

Oodul, ( 32 do). — Thirty huts of ehepherds ; a small mud fortress. Booe, a deep and 
entire desert, throughout all this space ; no water, 

Sunkram or Sungram, ( 16 coss ).— Half the distance sand-hills, the rest numerous 
temporary hanilets constructed of the Jooar, or maize etalks ; several water- 
corn ses. 

IfalU Sangra, (1 do). — This nalla or stream is from Dura, on the Sinde, two coss and 
a half north of Rory Bekher ; much cnltiration ; extremity of the sand-hills. 

Tirgateo, (^ do). — A large town : Bankers and Bauius, here termed Eirar and 
Siimaichns 

Low ridge of hills, called Tekher, (4 do).— This little chain of silicious rocks runs north 
and south ; Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab, is at the foot of them ; they 
extend beyond Furaroh, which is sixteen coss from Bory Bekher, Goomut is six 
COSS from Noahote. 

Rory, (4 coss) ^ On the ridge, on the left bank ol the Indns. CroMed over to 

Bekher, (^ do). r Bekher ; brendth of tbe river near a mile. Bekher is an island 

Bekher, do). J and tbe other branch to Bekher ia almost a mile over alao. 
This insulated rock is of silex, specimens of which I possess. There are 
remains of the ancient fortrese of ifanaoora, named in honour of tlie Caliph 
Al-Mansoor, whose lieuteuanta made it the capital of Sinde on tbe opening of 
their conquests. It is yet more famed as the capital of the Sogdi of Alexander ; 

(1) CoDsiderablo town on the road from Upper to lower Sinde. See subsquent route. 
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in all probability a oorrnptiob ot Soda, tbe namo of the tribe irbieh hae 
ruled from immemorial Bgea, and who till very lately held Omnrkote. 
ilT. R.— Caeida or measengera engage to carry deapatchei from Jeeralmeer to Rory 
Rehber in four daya aod a half ; a diatance of one hundred and twelve coae. 


MMtr to Skikarpoor. 

Zuho, alao called Luhittir (12 coea ). 

Siniu Nalia, ( 2| do). 

Skikarpoor, (| do ). 

Total ot thia route, 16 coae. 

SeJehor to Zudkkana, ( 26 coaa ). 

Skikarpoor to Lvdkkano, ( 20 do). 


Jottulmeer to D^r Atti Khyrpow, 


Koriallo, (16 coae. ) 

Kkarrok, ( 20 ooaa, )— Rooa or deaert all the way. Thia ia the doktid or mutual boundary 
of Upper Siade and Jeaanlmeer, and there ia a amall mUti-ea-kot» or mud fort, 
jointly held by the reapeotive troops ; twenty huts and one well. 

SooHalloh, ( 20 do, ) — Booe all the way. A iand for the collection of duties ; six wells. 

■^kyrpoor, ( Dyr AlU ) ( 20 coaa. )— Booe, and deep jungle of the evergreens called lawa 
naijhal, from Sootiallofa to Kbyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 eoss. 


Rkyrpoor ( Dyr All* ) to Ahmoipoor. 

Ohaora, ( 6 com,)— Conaidarable town ; Indue four coas west. 

SKhtulreorhote, ( S do. ) — Boundary of Upper Sinde and Daodpntra. This frontier castle, 
often disputed, was lately taken by Mser Sohrab from Bhawul Khan. Rumerons 
hamlets and water-oonrsea. 

AhnieSpoor, ( 8 cose. ) — Considerable garrison town of Daodpotra ; two battalions and 
sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coaa 


Kkprpow ( Dpr AlU ) to Bp^ahad, 


Mee/rpar, ( 8 eoss. )— Four cose from the Indus. 
Matailoh, (6 do.)— .Four coaa from the Indus. 
Ootki, (7 do.)— Two coaa from the Indus. 

Rory Beiher, (20 do.) — Rumerona hamlets and 
eonrsea for cuUit^ation in ail thii space. 


ten^rary 


villages, with many water* 
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Ehgrpoor 

( 8oArtA~ea , ) 

Ooo»ut 

Sanipur 

(see route to it from Gurhur ) 

Hingore... 

BkiraHi^itr 

Huliani 

jr«>t;erro 

No»keyra 

Jlfora 

Skahpura 

Daulwtpur 


con. 


Six coss from^the Indus. 


8 

5 

6 
6 
1 
a 
8 

7 

8 

a 


The eoss in this distance seems a escdium betweea 
the pueAa of two cobs and the iuteia of one 
and a half. The medium of one and three quar* 
ter miles to each cose, deducting a tenth for 
. windioga, appears, alter numerous comparisons, 

I to be joet. This is alike applicable to all Uppec 
Sinde. 


Meerptir. 


Lajti-ea-OoU. 

Sukrund,,,,,, 

Sala 

Ekordra 

Muttari 

Mydraiad.... 


8 — On the Indns. Here Madarri crossed to Behwan, 
and return to Meerpnr. 



The COBS about two miles each : which, deduc- 
ting one in ten for windings of the road, may 
be protracted. 


Total 14S coss. 


Jcuulmeer to Ikhtiar Khao ea-Ourhio, 


Brimsirr. (4 cogs.) 
Mordoiirr, (3 do.) 
Gogadeo. (3 do.) 
Kainudpry (9 do.) 


1 


These Tillages are all inhabited by Falliwal Brahmins, end are in 
the tract termed Kundal or Khadal, of which Eatori, eight oosa 
north of Jessnlmeer, is the chief town of about forty villages.— 
N. B. All towns with the a£Bz of nrr have pools of water. 


Nohr-ea-OurhU, (26 coss .) — Boot or desert throughout this space. The castle of Nohnr 
is of brick, and now belongs to Daodpotra, who captured it from the Bhattis eC 
Jessnlmeer. About forty huts and little caUivation. It is a ^^ane of toll for the 
Kvttart or caravans ; two rupees for each camel-load of ghee, and four for with 
sugar ; half a rupee for each camel, and a third for an ox laden with grain. 

3£omd Kote, (24 eoss.)— JSooe or desert. Bamgurh is four coss east of this. 

Ikhtiar-ea’Cfurhi, (15 do .) — Ron until the last four coss, or eight miles. Tfaenee th» 
descent from the te^at or sand-hills to the valley of the Indoa. 


Total of this route, 79 coss. Ikhtiar to Abmedpoor - >..18 coss 

— . Khanpoor ....»• 5 


Booltanpoor 8 


' 4 * 
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Jettulmttr to Shoo KottomX, Xheraloo^ Ckotun, Hug^w-Parhur, 

Mittie, and return to Jeunlmeer. 

Dahla, (3 eon.) — Ibirty houwa, Foknroa Biabroins. 

AJeulli, (S do.)— Thirty houses, Chohane, well and imall tallao. 

Chore, (6 do.) — Sixty houeea, mixed claseeB. 

Deihote, (2 do.)— A email town of two hundred honsee, belongs to the Jeesulmeer fiec or 
kbalaa. There is a little fort and garison. A tallao or pool exvarated by the Palli' 

wals, in which water remains throughout the year after much rain. 

Saegnr, (6 cobs.)— IT. B. This route is to the east of that (following) by Cheencha, the 
most direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travelled ; but the villages are 
now deserted. 

Beoeirr, (2 ooss.) — Forty houses, and tallao. Beejoorae 2 ooss distant. 

Xundaj/e (frontier), (Si do )— Two hundred and fifty houses. Suheb Khan Sehrae with a 
hundred horses is stationed here ; the town is khalsa and the last of Jeesulmeer. 
The ridge from Jessnlmeer is close to ail the places on this route to Mundayc. 

Ooongah, (4^ coas.) — Thanna, or post of Jodlipour, 

8keo, (2 do.)— A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, some through 
famine. Chief of a district. A Hakim resides here from Jodhpoor ; collects the 
transit does, and protects the country from the depredations of the Bebrses. 

Kottoroh, (3 coss.)— Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred are now 
inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort on tbs ridge. A Bahtore chief resides 
here. The district of Sbeo Kottoroh was taken ft'om the Bhattis of Jessulmeer by 
the Bahtores of Jodhpoor. 

Seeeallao, (6 coss.) — In ancient times a considerable place ; now only fifty houses. A 
fort os the ridge to the south-west, near two hundred feet high ; connected with 
the Jessulmeer ridge, but often covered by the ioity teebat of sand. 

Xheraloo. (7 coss.)— Capital of Kherdhur, one of tho aucicnt divisions of Maroathali. 
Two coss south of Beesallao crossed a pass over the hills. 

Ckotnn, (10 ooss.)— An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present only about eighty 
houses, inhabited by the Behraes, 

Banhaeirr, (11 ooss.)— Formerly a large city, now about three hundred and sixty honses. 

SMl-ca-buetee. (5 do ) I 

— , /« j . r Few huts in each. 

CAohan-ea-poora, (6 do.) J 

Nuggur, (3 coss.) — A large tows, capital of Parkur, containing one thousand five hundred 
■ honsea, of which one-half are inhabited. 

Kaim Kian Sehrae-oa-biUtee, oor,t.)—’T!)iitij houses in the (kttf; wells, with water 
near the surface ; three ooss to the east the boundary of Binde and the Ghohan Baj. 

Bhote-ea-poora, (15 coss.}— A Hamlet ; Bajpoots, Bhils, and Behraea. 

Jfitti or Jfittri-ea^iote, ( 3 cobs. ) — A town of six hundred houses in Dhat, or the divison 
ofOmurkote belonging to Hydrabad ; a relative of whose prince, with the title of 
Nawah, resides : a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans 
a fortified niabai to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul used to invade Sinde, 
the Hydrabad prince always took refuge here with his family and valuables. The 
saud-hilis are iniuiensely high and furmidable. C> 


mKERABY. 


ChailsirTf ( 10 oow. )-^Ponr hundred honaei, inhabited by Sehraee, Brahmina, 6 eeju> 
raina, and Bunyaa, a place of great importance to tiie transit trade. 

SumaieAa-oa-hutUe, ( 10 opsa. )—Thitl from Cbailaeirr. 

NoovAlU, Pmi-ca-Tir, {» cons. )- Sixty houaea of Chamna Sultano Bijpoofs and 
Kaorecu, [ qii. the ancient Kaor'ft ? 3 water [ paui-ea-tir ] plenty in the thul, 

Roal, ( 6 coea. ) — ^Twelve hamlets termed hat, scattered round a tract of aeveral eoa^ 
inhabited by different tribrai after whom they are nnmed aa Soda, Sehrae, Kaorea, 
Brahmin, Banya and Sootar, aa Sod ea^as, Sehrae-ea-bat, or habitations of the 
Soda , Sehaee, &a, Ac, 

Daellie, ( 7 coss. )— One hundred houaea ; a dhanni, or collector of duties, resides here. 

Oitrrirak, ( 10 do. ) — Described in route from Omnrkote to Jessulmeer. 

Raidanoh, ( 11 do. )— Forty houses ; a lake formed by damming up the water Aggur, 
or salt-pans. 

8heo, ( 3 do. )— The whole space from Kuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a eontinnons mass of 
lofty snnd-hilU ( tkul-,ea-ieeba ), scattered with hamlets [ poorioas ], in many parts 
offurding abundnnt pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the 
thul extends south to.Noa-kote and Bulwar, about ten coss sonth of the former and 
two of the latter. To the left of Noakote are the flats of Talpoora, or lower Sinde. 


Jettulmeer to Skeo Kottoroh, Burmair, Nuggur-Gooroh 
and Sooo-Bah. 

Dimo, ( 5 coss. )— Two hundred houses of Failiwals . Pool and wells ; ridge two to threO 
hundred feet high, cultivation between the ridges. 

Cheoncha, ( 7 do. ) — Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east • ridge, low thul, onltivntion. 

Jufsorana, ( 2 coss. )— Thirty houses of Paliiwals, as before ; Seeta to the right half 
a coss. 

Ooonda, (Ido.) — Fifty houses of Paliiwals and Jain Bajpoots ; wells and pools; 
country as before. 

Saiigur, ( 2 do. ) — Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, the rest'Bed to Binds during the 
famine of 1813 ; Charuns. Oraod thul commences. 

Sangur-ea-tallao, ( i do. )— Water remaine generally eight months in the lallao or pool, 
sometimes the whole year. 

Beeiorae, ( 1 j coss. ) 3 Between is the Sandh or bonndary of Jessulmeer and Jodhpoor. 

Xkoraely ( 4 do.) > Beejorae has one hundred and twenty bouses of Paliiwals ; 
i wells and pools at both plaoes. 

JtajaraU, ( 1 coss. )— Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 

Gongah, ( 4 do. )^Hamlet of twenty huts ; hairtu, or small wells and pools ; to this th« 
ridge and thul intermingle. 

ShAo, ( 8 do. ) — Capital of the district. 

Neontlah, ( 4 do. )— Forty honsee ; deserted. 

Bhadho, ( s do. )~Four hundred houses ; deserted, This is ' the third year of famine (' 

Xupoofri, ( 8 do. )— Thirty huts, deserted ; wells, 

Julepah, ( 3 do. )— Twenty huts .Slesertsd. 
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( Oooivo ) (90«ou).— Hiia ii a large town on the west bank of the Looat river, 
of four to five hundred hotuea, but many deiarted nnoe the famine^ which ban 
nl moat depopulated thie region. In 1813, the inhabitanta were flying as .far ae the 
Qangea, aiul selling themselvea and ofispring into slavery to save life. 

Sarmair, ( 6 do. )-^A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Oooroo, ( S do. )— West side of the Looui ; town of seven hundred houses | tbs chief is 
styled Bans, and of the Cbobau tribe, 

( 3 do. ) — West aide of river. 

PttHurno, ( I do. ) 

Gaila, (Ido.) J 

Buna$, ( S do. )— East side of river. 

Cfiornn*, ( 2 do. )— Seventy houses ; cast aide. 

Cheetulwano, ( 2 do. )— Town of three hundred houses ; east side'of river ; belonging to 
a Cbobau chief, styled Bana. Ssnchore sereu coss to the south. 

StUoroh, ( 3 cnsa. ) — East side of river : deserted. 

B^ateegang, (2 do.)— South aide of river; temple to Phoolmookheswar Mahadeo. 

Dhootoht (2 do.) 1 North aide. On the west side the tbul ie very heavy* east aide is 

Tajpp$», (2 do.) J plain ; both sides well cultivated. 


West side of river. 


Lallpoorm, (2 do.) — West side. 

Soorpoora, (1 do.)->-Croseed river. 

SunloUi, (2 do )— Eighty houses, east side of the river. 

Bhoateroo, (2 do.)— East side ; relation of the Bana resides here. 

Jfarke, (4 do.)— South side the river ; Bbiilsand Socigurras. 

Kavoe, (4 do.)— Sehraes. 

JPttfanoA, (8. do.) — Large village ; Eolis and Pithila. 

Shumiduf, (3 do.) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, belonging to Sooe 
Bah. 

Bai, '( 4 eosB. )— Capital of Bana Narrayn Bao, Choban prince of yira>Dab. 

Loonah, ( & do. ) — One hundred houses. 
iSboe, ( 7 do. } — Besidencc of Choban chief. 


Bhaloira on tht Looni river to Pokum and Jeamlmeer, 

Panchhuddra, ( 3 coss. )>~BhaIotra fair on the lltb Maug— oontinues ten daye. 
JBbalotra has four to five hundred bouses in the tract oallsd Sewanchi ; the ridge 
unities with Jbalore and Sewanoh. Paochbuddra has two hundred bouses, almost 
all deserted since the famine. Here is the celebrated Agger, or aalt lake, yielding 
considerable revenue to the goventnent. 

f fhpti.Ji 2 COBS. )— Forty houses; dleserted ; one ooes nertb of this the deep ffinf «oin» 
mences. 

Patode, ( 4 do. ) — A considerable oomtnercial mart ; four hundred bouses ; cotton produc* 
ed in great quantities. 

iSeevuie, ( 4 cobs. )— Two hundred hcnses, algtost diserted. 

Serurok, ( 1 coss. ) — Sixty bouses. To Patode. the tract is termed Sewanchi ittom themie 
Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Egudo triC . 
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Soongurro, ( 3 coss. ) Boongurro Iim aerenty houses, Solankitullo four hundred, snd 

8olankit»lla, ( 4 do. ) > Pongulli Sixty. Throughout sand-bilis. This tract is 

JPongvllif ( 5 do. ) / called Thulaicha, and the Bahtores who inhabit it, Tbniaioha, 

Bahteres. There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivatote. Pongulli a 
Cbarun oommunity. 

Bdkwrri, ( 6 ooaa. )— One hundred honiei | inhabited by Cbaruns. 

Dholtirr, ( 4 da ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwall Brahmins, 

Poitwm,(4do. )— From Bskurti commences the Poknrn district; all flat, and though 
sandy, no teebas or hills. 

Odkanio, ( 6 cobs. ) — Fifty houses ; a pool in the south side. 

LahU, ( 7 do.) — Three hundred houses ; Falliwal Brahmins. 

Sodaeoor, ( S do. ) 1 Sodacoor has thirty housea'and Chandun fifty ; Futliwals. Dry 

Chandtm, ( 4 do. ) j nalla at the latter • water obtained by digging in its bed. 

Bhojka, 1 3 do. )— One Cobs to the left is the direct road to Basunki, seven coss from 
Chandun. 

Batanki'talao, ( 6 cosB. )— One hundred bouses ; Palliwals. 

Mollait, ( do. )— Twelve houses ; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jetsulmeer, ( 4 do. ) — From Poknrn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridge of rocks ; 
thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the ridge being on the left. A small 
tkul intervenes at Sodacoor, thence to Chandun, piaia From Chandnn to Basunki 
the road again traverses the low ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional 
oultivation, to Jessulnieer. 


JSikaneer to Ilshtiar Khan-ca^Ourhoe, on the Indue. 

Kfae-ea-buetee, ( 4 coss. ) 

Qvgnair, ( 5 do. ) 

Oooraht ( 6 do. ) 

Beetnoke, ( 5 do. ) 

Oireyeirr, ( 8 do. ) 

Narrage, ( 4 do. ) 

Be^mpoor (9 ooss). 1 Beeknmpoor to Mohnngurh, rooe or desert all the way, having 
Mohungur (16 coss). J considerable sand-hills and jangle. 

Madehana, ( 16 do . )— Teebas or sand-hills tbrooghout this space. 

Narrate, ( 9 do. )— A Brahmin village. 

Nolur-ea Gurhee, (24 da )— Deep rocs or desert ; the frontier garrison of Sinde; the 
gurhee, or castle, held by Hadji Khsn. 

Moreed Note, ( 24 coss. ) — Rooe high and hills. 

Gurhee Ikktiar-Ehan-ea, ( 18 coss. )— The best portion of this through the Kutehi, or 
fiats of the valley. G<arhie on the Indus. 

Total 147 COBS, equal to 280^ mUeo, the coss being about a mile and a half each ; SOO 
Bnglish miles horizontal distance to be protracted. 


Sandy plains ; water at all these villages. From Girajsirr, 
the JesBulmeer frontier, the teebas or saud-hills commence, 
and continue moderate to Beeknmpoor. 


ANNALS 


OP 

amber ,♦ OR DHOONDAR. 

CHA.PTX& I. 

Heti^iUtOHt gtven iy £,Hropean» to tAe principalities of Bojpootana.— 
DAoottdar known hy the name of its eapifalst Jmber or Jeypoor.— The 
country of the Cuehtoahas an aggregate of conquests by the race so called. 
’^Etymology of *Dhoondar.’ — Origin of the Cuehwahas.— Raja Nal 
founds Nnrwar.— Dhola Bae expelled, and founds DhOondar,— Soman- 
tie legend of DhoUs Bae —His treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord 
of Khogong.— Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his 
keit,— Augments his territories, and tranters his government to Ram- 
gurh,— Marries a daughter of the prince of Ajmeer. — Is killed in battle 
with the Meenas.—His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar.— ilaidul Bae 
conquers Amber, and other •places, — Conquests of Hoondeo.—Cf Koontul. 
— Accession of Pujoon,— Reflections on the aboriginal tribes at this period. 
— The Meena race.— Pujoon marries the sister of Prilhwi raj of Velhi.— 
His military provoess. — Is killed at the rape of the princess yf Canouj . — 
MaUsi succeeds.— Hie euecessors.-~ Prilhwi raj creates the Bara-kotris, 
or iwel'oe great flefs of Amber.— He ie assassinated.— Balwrmull,— The 
flrst to wait on the Mahomedan power.— Bhagwandas the first Rojpoot to 
give a daughter to the imperial 1wuse.—His daughter marries Jehangir, 
and gives birth to Khoosroo.— Accession of Maun Sing.— Bis power, 
intrigues, and death. — Rao Bhao. — Maha.—Mirza Raja Jey Sing, brother 
of Raja Maun, sueeeeds.— Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, 
and renders immense services to the empire.— Is poisoned by his son.— 
Bam Sing. — Bishen Sing. 


* Thia aeconnt of the Amber or Jerpoor state, is nearly what I communioated to 
therMarqaia of Hastily in 1814>15. Amiaxt the mnltiplicily of objeota which auhaequent- 
]y eiii$aged my attention, I had deemed myaeif abxolved from the necessity of enlarging 
upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would have superseded this essay, there 
having been several political authorities at that court since it was written. Being, how* 
ever, unaware that any thing has been done to develope its histoiioal resotiroes, wuich are 
more abundant than those or any othei oonit of India, t. think^it right not to luppiesi 
this sketeb, however imperfect. 
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By some ounrentional process, Europeans 
in India hare adopted tlie habit of deai);tiut- 
ing the principalities of Bajpootana by the 
naiiiee of their respective capitals, instead 
of those of the countries. Thus Marwar 
and Mewar are recognized under the titles 
of their chief cities, Jodhpoor and Oodipoor : 
Kotah and Boondi are denominations iudis* 
criininately applied to Haravati, the general 
term of the region, which is rarely lueution* 
ed; and Dhooudar is hardly kiioa’n by that 
deiioiniiiatiou to Europeans, who refer to 
the state only by the names of its capitals. 
Amber or Jeipoor, the last of which is 
now universally used to designate the 
region inhabited by tlie Cuchwahas. 

The map defines the existing bouudaries 
of this principality, to which I shall indis- 
criminately apply tile terms ( as is the prac- 
tice of the natives) of Dhooudar, Amber and 
Jeipoor. 

Like ail the otlier Bijpont states, tlio 
country of (be Cuchwahas is an assemblage 


of communitiei^ the territories of which have 
been wrested from the aboriginal tribes, or 
from independeut obieftains, at various 
periods ; and therefore tbe term Dhoonditr, 
whicli was only one of tbeir earliest acqniai* 
tions, bod scarcely a title to impose ita 
name upon the aggregate. The etymology 
of Dhooudar is from a once celebrated sacri- 
ficial mount (dhoond) on the western fronti- 
er, near Kalik Jobnair.(l) 

The Cuchwaha or Cuchwa race claims 
descent from Cush, (he second son of Kama, 
King of Eoshula, whose capital was Ayodia, 
the modern Otidh. Cush, or some of his 
immediate offspring, is said to have migrat- 
ed from the parental abode, and erected the 
celebrated castle of Bhotua or Bohitas, (2) 
on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
several generations, another dietinguished 
scion, Bajii Nal, migrated westward, and in 
8. 351, or A. D, 296, founded the kingdom 
nnd the city of Nurwar, or classically, 
NMhida.(3) Some of tbe traditional oroui- 


(1) Tbo traditional liistory of tbe Clhohang asserts, that this mount wag the place of 
pennnuu (tapasj/a) of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajmcre, who, for his oppression of his 
snbjects, wiis transformed into .a Ralim*, or Demon^ in which condition he continued the 
evil work of his former existence, * devouring his subjects, ( as literally expressed ), Until 
a craud-child nfiered himselt ns a victim to appease his insatiable appetite. The language 
of innocent alTvctiou made it-i way to the lienrt of the Malthui, who recognized his off- 
spring, and winged his flight to the .Tumua. It might be worth while to excavate the diooikt 
of the transformed Chohan king, which I Iiave gome notion will prove to be bis sepulolire. 

(2) Were this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw light 
on the history of tlie descendants of Bama. 

(3) Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of tho city of Nurwar (which I may append), 
the year S. 3.71 is given for its foundation by Baja Nal, but whether obtained from au 
inscription or historical legend, I know not. It, however, corroborates, in a remarkable 
manner, the number of descents from Nul to Dhula Rae, vie. thirty-three, which, calculated 
according to the best data, at twenty-two years to a reign, will make 726 
yean, which subtr.icted from 1023, the era of bhola Ban’s migration, leaves 297, 
a difference of only filty four years between the computed and setilod eras ; and if wo 
allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, instead of twenty-two, as proposed in all long 
lines above twenty-five generations, the difference would be trifling. 

We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 361, or A.D. 296, for the period of 
Baja Nal, whose bintory is one of the grand sources of delight to the bards of Bajpootana. 
The poem relicarbing his adventures under the title of Nal and Damyanti ( fam. Nal- 
Dummun), was translated into Persian at AUber’s command, by Fiezi, brother of 
Abnlfazil, and lias since been matH known to the aduiiiers of Sanscrit literature by 
Professor Bopp of Berlin. 
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oIm Moerd iutermedtata plaoe* ot dooii- tJiea inliK^ited by th* Menuu. DittrMied 
oiI« prior to tjie erection of thie feued city: with hnURer end fe.tj(?ne, ebebad pkwd b#r 
firet, the touin of Lahar, in the heart of a prpcipue burthen pp th# ground, end w« 
tract yet named Cuoliwagar, or region (gar) plooking come wild berriee, when ehf 
of the Onchwahaat and secondly, that of pbsemd a hooded aerpont rearing its form 
Gwalior. Be this ae it may, the deacen- over tbs baakst 9be uttered a ebripjf, 
dants of Raja Nal adopted the affix of Pal which attracted an itinerant Brahmin, who 
(which appears to be the diitioguiahing told her to be nnder no alarm, hot rather 
epithet of all the early Bajpoot tribee) until to rejoice at this certain indication of 
Bora Sing (thirty-third in deacent from Kal) future grcatnew in the boy. But the 
whoee son, Dhola Bae, was expelled from emaeiated parent of the founder of Amber 
the paternal abode, and iu S. 1023, A. D replied, “ What may be in futurity I heed 
W7. laid the foundalioa of the eUte of not, while I am einking with hunger;” on 
Dhoondar Which the Brahmin put her in the way 

A family, which traces its lineage from » Khngong, where he .aid her neoeesitiea 
Bama of Koshnla, Nala of Ifishida, and would be relieved. Taking up the b^et, 
Bhola the lover of Maroni, may be allowed sh* reached the town, which ia encircled 
theboast of heraldry;' and in'remembranoo **il*»> ““‘I Mcosting a female, who 

of this descent, the Cushites of India happened to be a slave of the Meetia ehief- 
eelehrate with great solemnity ‘the annual tain, begged any menial employment for 
feast of the sun,’ on which cccaiiou a direction of the Meena Baui, 

stately ear, celled the chariot of the sun was entertained with the slaves. One 
(Burya ratka), drawn by eight horses, is day she was ordered to prepare dineer, of 
brought from the temple, and the desoan- which Raliinsi ” the Meeua Iliija, partook, 
dant of Ramese, aecending therein, found it so superior to his usual fare, 

pecambalates his capital. tb*t he sent for tho cook, who retailed 

A oaae of simple nsurpation originated her story. As soon as the Meena chief 
the Ouchwaha state of Amber ; but it would discovered the rank of the illuatrions 
be contrary to precedent if this event were fux'tive, he adopted her as his sister, and 
nntinged with romance. As the episode, Dh'da Rae as his nephew. When the boy 
while it does not violate probability, illus- bad attained the age of Rajpoot manhood 
tntes the condition of the aboriginal tribes, (fourteen), he was sent to Delhi (I), with 
we do not exclude the tradition. On the the tribute of Khogong, to attend instead 
death of Soim Sing, prince of Nurwar, his of the Meena. The young Cncliwaha 
brother usurped the goyemmeut, depriving remained there five years, when becauceirod 
the infant, Dhola Qae, of his inlieritanoe. the idea of uiurping his benafaotor's anthori* 
His tnother, clothini^ herself in mean ty. Having consulted the Meena ihadiy (2) 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which or bard, as to the best means of exscnting 
she placed on her head, and travelled west- his plan, he recommended him to take 
ward until she reached the town of Khogong I advantage of the festival of the Dnoali, 
(within five miles of the modern Jeipoor), ( when it is customary to perfrom tbs 

(1) The Tuav tribe were then auprsmr lords of India, 
tribes*^ **^®'’*i are all terms for tl|^baids or miustrels of the Meena 
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ftblaUoiis in n (Mtiit. Hnviitg 

bronn^t A tew of Irfv BiljpooC brefbetn 
fIroA Delhi, h« HooOAplfabod bi» object, 
filKng the reserroin in vhfcb tbe HeAiin 
bnthed itak tbeiw dond bodied. The 
treCoheromr bnrd did not eeeipA i DHotn 
Bae pti( hhn to dftith with hie oeA hand. 
olMertdfl|',r “ he who bad proted trnfalrbfbl 
to oner mmter,' coaid nOt be ti>iid(ed by an- 
otbOr,'* He then took pnenMeion at Khogong. 
Boon after, he repnifed to Dhecsilh ^), a 
daetle and district rated by an independent 
chief of the Rrgoojnr tribe of Rajpoots, 
whose danghter he demanded in marraige. 
“How can this be," said the Birgoojar', 
“when we are both Saryavansi, end one 
bemdred generationa hare ant yet separated 
ti8 ! " (2) But being convinced that the j 
neeeesary nttmher of deaeenta had infer- | 
rened, the nuptials took place, and ac the 
Birgoojar had no nale issue, he reingned 
bis power to bis son-in-law. With the 
additional means than at hiH disposal, Dhola 
determined to snbjngate the Scroll tribe of 
Moenas, whose ehief, Bao Natto, dwelt at | 
Maucli. Again ho wae TictoriouS, and 
deeming his new conquest better adajited 
for a residenee than Khogong, he transfer- 
red his Hifant government thither, olianging 
the name of Mauch, in honour of hie great 
ancestor; to Bamgnrh. 

Dhoht sabseqoently married the daughter 
of tiie prmee of Ajdiere, whoso name #as 
Maroni. Betnriiing on one ooca-aron with 
her fronr vimting the sHrine of Juntwahi 
Mntta, the whole foroe of the hfeemts of 


that region asneaifoled^ to the ianbartif 
oicweit thoasandr te oppose bir pMstgo 
through their country. Dbda Rare them 
battle : bnt after Slaying vast admUcrs of 
his foeS^ he wm bhnsblf killed, and bin 
followers fled. Mtdoni escaped, and bote a 
posthumoue child, who afae named Kanknfr 
and who conquered thP country of Dhoondtt. 
His son, Maidnl Bao, made a Oetfqnest of 
Anther from the SoosaWItt Iteenas^ tho 
residence Of their oliief, named Bbattoy 
who had the tilde of Bao, and was head of 
the Meena confederation. Be alee sabdned 
the Nandla Ueenae, ited added the distriot 
of Gatoor Gatti to bis territory. 

Hoondeo Suceeedeet, and like bis predeeea* 
SOTS eon tinned the warfare against the Jfee-* 
naa. He was succeeded by Koontnl, whose 
sway eitended over all the hill- tribes ronnd 
his capital. Haring determined to proceed 
to Bbutwar, where a Chohan prince resided, 
in order to marry bia daughter, his Mieenn 
aubjecls, remembering the former fatality, 
collected from all quarters demanding 
that, if be went beyoad the borders, be 
should letsre the Standards and nnkurras 
of sovereignty in their custody. Kocntul 
refnsing to submit, » battle ensued in 
uhicb the MCenas were defeated with 
great slaughter, which secured his rule 
tbront^liout Dhcondar. 

Kuontul was snceerded- by Pnjoon, a 
name well known to the chivalrous Bajpoot, 
and immortalized by Cfttind, m the ]^etie 
history (Rdua) of the eMperCr Prithwi 
K«j. Before, howeref, we proceed farther, 


(1) Deorah (written Downsah), on the Bangnnga river, about thirty miles east of 
cifeiponr. 

(2) Tbe Birgoeiur’ tribe' claimC descent from LiCva or Lao; the elder son of BeMS; 
As they trace flfty-aix descents from Rttmato Vicramo, aind thirty-three' from R'l^ hToht- 
to- Bhom' Bne, we have onrlk to celeulate the number of gonerirtiofie bettfeelh Vioramn 
and Nsl, to tiseertaifi whether Dhoia's genealogist went on good gtonnda. If waS iii- 
S. 861 that Bi^ Nal erected iVurwar, which, at twriiiy-twoyeiiTsto aiWigrt, gfrrfahetiWB’ 
to be added to fifty-six, and this added to thirty-three, is ^qiml to one hundred and fivw 
generations from nnma to Dholudac. 
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it may be conrenient to give a aketch of 
the power and nnmberf of the indigeooae 
tribes at this period. 

We hare already had frequent occasion 
to observe the tendency of the aboriginal 
tribes to emerge from bondage and 
depressionf which has been seen in 
Mewar, Kntab, and Boondl, and is now 
exemplified in the rise of tho Cuchwahas 
In Dhoondar. The original, pnre, nnmixed 
race of Meenas, Maynas, or Mainas, of 
Dboondsr, were styled Pnchwarra, and 
snbdirided into five ^and tribes. Their 
original home wee in the ranee of mnnntains 
called Kali-kko, extending from Ajmere 
nearly to theJunms, where they erected 
Amber, ‘consecrated to Amha, the universal 
mother, or as the Meanas style her, 
Oiatta Rani, ‘Quean of the paes.’ 
In this range was Khogong, Manch, and 
many other large towns, the chief cities of 
eoratnunitiea Bnt oven so late as Raja 
Baharmnll Cnehwahs, the contemporary 
of Baber and Hemayoon, the Meenas hod 
retoinod or regained great power, to the 
mortification of their Rnjpoot superiors. 
One of theee independent oommuiiitiee wss 
at the ancient city of Nnen, destroyed by 
Baharmnll, no doal't with the aid of bis 
Mogul connexions. An old historical distich 
thus records the power of the Meena 
princess of Naen ; 

“ Baton tote eiajjun durmirza 
Mfna tnurd, Naen ea Raja, 

Booro raj Naen ho 

Jub bhoos myn bhutta mango ” 


That is, “Thsre were fifty*two strong* 
hoids(l), and fifty'Six gates belonging to 
the manly Mynn, the Baja of Naen, whose 
sovereignty of Nsen was extinct, when even 
of chaff ( hhoot ) he took a share.*' If tfaie 
is not an exaggeration, it would appear thnt, 
daring the distractions of the first Islamite 
dynasties of Delhi, the Meenas had attained 
their primitive importance. Certainly from 
Pnjoon, the vassal chieftain of Frithwi Raj, 
to Bahainiull, the contemporary of Baber, 
the Cuchwahee had bnt little increaaed 
their territory. When this latter prince 
destroyed the Meena sox’nreignty of Haen, 
he levelled its half-hnndrrd gates, and 
erected the town of Lowain ( now tho 
resilience of the Rajawnt chief ) on its 
ruins. 

A distinction is made in the orthogra- 
phy snd pronunciation of the designation of 
this I ace : Myna, or Main# meaning the 
or * unmixpil class,’ of which there is 
now but one, the Ootarra ; while JUeena is 
that applied to the mixed, of which they 
reckon hnra pal i2), or twelve commonites, 
descended from Rajpoot blood, as Chohan, 
Toar, Jsdoon, Pnrihap, Cochwahn, Bolanki, 
Sankls, Olielote,&c. and these are subdivided 
into no less than five tbonsand two hundred 
distinct clans, of which it is the duty of tho 
Jaegs, Dholi, or Dhora, their genealogists, 
to keep account. Tiie uiimixed Oosarra 
stock is now exceedingly rare, while the 
mixed races, spread over all the hilly and 
intricate regions of central and western 
India, boast of their descent at the expense 
of ** legitimacy.’’ These facte all tend 


(1) Kote m ‘a fortress but it may be applied simply to the number of baations of 
Kaen, wliiuli in the numlier of its gates might rival Thebes, Imwain, built on its ruins, 
contains three thousand houses, and has eighfy-foiir townships dependent on it. 

(2) Pal is the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain racea ; its 
import IB a ‘defile,’ or ‘valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence. It isprobuble that Poligiir 
may be a corruption of Paligar, or iho region (gor) of these Pals. Palita, Bhilita, Philita, 
are terms UHcd by the learned for tlie Bhiil tiihps. Maina or Myna, Maira, Mairutc, all 
designate mountaineers, i’lum Mah, or Mir, a liill. 
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•troiiKly to prove that Bajpoota were 
coiiqnerorei end the moantaineere, whether 
K'dia, Bhile, Mynas, Ooondi, Satriae, or 
Sarjae, are the indigenous inhabitants of 
India. This subject will be fully treated 
hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to 
the Meena tribes, their religion, manners, 
and onstoms. 

Let us return to Pnjoon, the sixth in 
deseent from the exile of Nurwar, who was 
deemed of sufficient oonaequence to obtain 
in marriage the sister of Prithwi Bnj, the 
Chohan emperor of Delhi, an iiononr 
perhaps attributable to the splendour of 
Fn oon’s descent, added to his great pereonal 
merit. The chivalrous Chohan, who had 
assembled around him one hundred and 
eight cliiefs of the highest rank in India, 
assigned a conspicuous place to Pnjoon, 
who commanded a diviaion of the 
monarch’s aimies in many of his most 
important battles, Pujoon twice signalized 
himself in iDvasions from the north, in one 
of which, when he commanded on the 
frontier, he defeated Shabudin in the 
Khyber Pass, and pursued him towards 
Gazni. His y.ilonr mainly contributed to 
the conquest of Mahoba, the country of 
the Chundails of which he was left gover- 
nor : and he was one of the sixty -four chiefs 
who, with a chosen body of tlieir retainers, 
enabled Prithwi Baj to carry off the princess 
of Canouj. In this service, covering the 
retreat of his liege lord, Pujoon lost his life, 
on the first of the five days’ continuous 
battle. Pujoon was conjoined with Uovind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house; — 
both fell together. Chund, the bard, thus 
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describes the last hours of the Cuchwahu 
prince : “ When Govind fell, the foe danced 
with joy : tlien did Pujoon thunder on tho 
curtain of fight : with both hands he plied 
the kharg ( sword ) on the heads of tbo 
barbarian. Four hundred mahed upon him} 
but the five brothers in arms, Eehnri, 
Feepa, and Boho, with Narsing and CuchrOi 
supported him. Spears and daggers are 
plied — heads roll on the plain — blood fiows 
in streams. Pujoon assailed Itimad ; but 
as his head rolled at hie feet, he received tiie 
Khan’s lance in his breast ; the Coorma(l> 
fell in the field, and the Apearns diapnted for 
the hero. Whole linea of the northemed 
strew the plain ; many a head did Mabedeo 
add to his chap1et(2). When Pujoon and 
Qovind fell, one watch of the day remained. 
To rescue his kin came Palban, like a tiger 
loosed from his chain. The array of Canouj 
fell back ; the chiud-like host af Jeyuhutad 
turned its head. The brother of Pujoon, 
with hie son, performed deeds like Carua : 
but both fell in the field, and gained the 
secret of the sun, whoee chariot advanoed 
to conduct them to his mansion. 

“ Gunga shrunk with affright, the mcon 
quivered, the Digpals howled at their poeta : 
checked was the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Coorma performed the last 
ritee to bis eire ( Fujeon ), who broke in ' 
pieces the ehields of Jeyohund, Pnjoon wae 
a buckler to hie lord, and numerous hia 
gifts of the steel to the heroes of Canouj : 
not even by the bard can hia deede be 
descrilied. He placed his feet on the 
head of Sehtnag, he made a waste of 
the forest of men, nor dared the aona of the 


(1) Coorma, or Cttchwa are synonymous terms, and indiscriminately applied to the 
Ilajpoots of Ajmcer; meaning 'tortoise.’ 

(2) The chaplet of the gcc war is of skulls; his drinking cup a cemi-eranium. 
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■igbty apprukch bim As Pnjoon faU, he Ninalng, Btiiibeer« Oodbavun, OhaadrMeny 
taelaiiued, 'oue hundred yearn are tihe Frith^Vraj. 

limit of Mou’s life, of wbith fifty are lost in Frith#ira} bad Beveiiteeb abney twelve 
eight, and half tUiaia childhood: but the of whom reached amn'a estafo. To theidr 
Almighty tahglit me to wield the brand.* and their anoceaaora in perpetuity he aeatga* 
Aa he apoke« even in the arms of Fiimay he ed appauagee, eiyled the barm kotri, or 
Ireheid the arm of his boy playing on the ‘twelve chambera* of (he Ooehwaba bonsA 
head »t the foemaet. His parting aout waa Tlie portion of each was necesesrily very 
Mtisfied ; seven wennde from the sword limited } sotno of the descendante of this 
had Maleal received, whoselsteed weaoeveTed hereditary arietocracy now held estate* 
with woDixIa i mighty were the deeds equal in roagntliide to the piriikmpality itself 
yesformed by the son of Fujooii.” at that period. Previous, however, to this 

This Mulesi, in whose praise the bard of perpetnal settlemeat of Cuehwaha fiefa, aud 
Ptithwi Ha) is so laviflh, succeeded ( accord- indeed intermediately between Maleei and 
ihgtethe chronicle ) his father Pujoon in Fritliwiraj, a disjanotion of the jnniov 
bbaB^cf Aiubei. There is little said of branches of the royitl family took plaee, 
him in ibei taanseript in my possession, which led to- the fonndatioti of a pow'et for 
There are^iiowever, abandaace of traditional a long time exceeding in magniiada the 
cottpleta te prove that tlie snoeessors of parent state. This was inr the time of 
Pu}natt were not wanting is the chief dntles Oodikurn, whose sOu Baloji, left his fsthar’a 
ot the Bajpoot, the eaeeroiae ’of his sword, hoase, and obtained the town and small 
Una of these mentions bis having gniwed district of Amirtsir, which in time devolved 
a victoy at lUotrahi over the prime of on his ('rundson Sbekhji, end beoame the 
hfandoo. (1) nucleus of aa extensive atad singular Confer 

Wr shall pass over the intermediate demtion, known by the uwiiio of the founder, 
princes from. Ualesi to Fritiiwi Raj. the Sbekbavati, at this day oovering an area of 
eleventh in dea 0 eo^ with a bare enumei'a- nearly ten thousand square miles. As this 
tioB of their names : via Malesi, Bsepil,. subject will be discnssoil in its proper place, 
Rajdeok Keel-un^ Kontal, Joonsi, Oodikurn, we shall no longer dwell on it, but proceed 

(1) r give this chiefly for the concluding Couplet, togcchnw the Bajpoots applied 
the word Mhoten te> the lands beynnd Cabul, When the gnat Bgjs Mann oontmunded aw 
Akbec’s limsteaaut ; 

PalhuH^ Pajooajeetg, 

Jffahoba, Canotij Ivrri, 
ifandoo Malesi jeete. 

Mar Raotrahi eai 
Raj Bhagwandas jeete, 

Mowasi lur 

Baja Maun Singjeefe, 

'E-wnViHfb»j doshaki." 

" Falhun and Pnjoon were rictoiious ; 

Fonght at Meheba and Cmouj ; 
hJalesi conquered Mandoo; 

In the battle of Bootrabi, 

Baja Hhogwandus vanqiiiihed. 

In the Mnwaai (fostnessea, probably, of Mewat), 

Raj Maun Sing was victorions ; 

SubjugwtiDg the army of Krf'.’Bir.'' 
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with th0 post 9 ri(^ pf Frithwiraj, amoogat 
the few incidepte of whoee life, U mentioned 
in hie meritorious pilgrimage to Dtwul, (!) 
near the mouth of the Indus. But even 
this could not save him from foul assassina* 
tipn, and the aasaasiu was his own eon, 
Bimem, “ whose countenance (says the 
ohroniole) was that of a demon.” The record 
IS obscure, but it would appear that one 
parricide was perished by another and that 
Aiskurn the son of Bheem, was instigated 
by hie brethren to put their father to 
death, and “ to expiate the crime by 
pilgrimage.” (d) in one list, both these 
mouatere are enumerated amongst the 
“ anointed of Amber,’’ but they are 
generally omitted in the geuealogical chain, 
dQuhdesa from a feeling of disgust. 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amber 
who paid homage to the Mahomsdun power. 
He attended the fortunes of Baber and 
received from Hemyuon previous to the 
Pathan usurpation the munaub of five 
thousand as Kaja of Amber, 

Bhagwojidae, eon of DaburiuuII, beosaiie 


atill more intimately allied with the Mogul 
dynasty. He was the friend of Akhor, who 
saw the full value of attaching each men tg 
his throne. By what acts or influence ha 
overcame the scruples of the Cuohwalin 
Rajpoot we know not, unless by appealing 
to bis avarice or ambition ; but the name of 
Bhagwandns is execrated as the fint who 
sullied Bajpoot purity by matrimonial 
alliance with the Islamite. Hisdaugntev 
espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, 
and the fruit of the marriage wag thp 
unfortunate Klioosroo. 3) 

Maun Sing nephew (4) and successor of 
BLsgwsndas, was tbs most brilliant character 
of Akber’g court. As the emperor's lieuta* 
naut, he was entrusted with the most 
arduous duties, and added conquests ta 
the empire from Kboten to the ocean. 
Orissa was subjugated by him, (6) Asaans 
bumbled and made tributary, and Cabul 
maintained in her allegiance, Ha held in 
succession the governments of Bengal and 
Behar (6), ths Dekhau and Cabul, Raja. 
Maun soon proved to Akber that bis policy 


(I) 'The tmnple the Oeheil of the Mahomedan tribes : the Rajpoot seat of power o£ 
the Rajas of Sindo, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad. 

(5) The chronicle says of this Aiskurn, that on his return, the king (Baber or 
Hemayoon) gave him in the title of Raja of Nnrwiir. ihese states have continued eccesioo* 
ally to turnish representative, on tlie extinction of the line of either. A verT eoBspicuovm 
iustauce of this occurred on the death uf Raja Juggut Bing, the last prince of Amber, who 
dying without issue, an intrigue was sot on foot, and a son of the expriuce of Nnrwar 
was placed on tlie Gadi of Amber. 

(9) It is pleasing to find almost all these ontlines of Rsjpoot history confirmed by 
Mahomedan wnteis. It was in A.U. 993 (A.B. 1386) that this marriage took plaoe. 
Three generations of Cuehwahas, vie. Ohagwagdas, his adopted son Raj Maun, and 
grandson were all serving in the imperial arm,T with great distinction at this time. Am 
Maun, though styled JTooittoar, or heir-apparent, is mode the moat conspicuous. He 
quelW a robelliuu headed by the emperor's brother, and while Bhagwandas eommnnded 
under a oviaoa of the blood acainst Cashmere, Maun Sing overcame an imiirrection of 
tjie Afghans at Khybec ; and his eon was made viceroy of Cabul. See Briggs ’ Fbriebta, 
voL ii. p.235. 

(4) Bhagwandas had three brotheH, Soornt Sing, Madoo flings, and Jnggat Sing, 
Maun Sing was son of the last. ' 

(6) Forishta confirms this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty etephaats- to the 
king on this ooeaaion.— 'Briggs' Fevishta, voi, ii. p. 368. 

(6) Ferisbta confirms this ..kewisc. According to this historian, it waa wirilw Mejm 
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of atreni^theniug hi* throne by Rajpoot 
alltMioea tru not without baaard ; these 
alliances introducing a direct influence in 
the state, which frequently thwarted the 
views of the sovereign. So powerful was 
it, (Aat even Akber, in the S'^nith of his 
power, saw no other method of diminishing 
its force, than the execrable but common 
expedient of Asiatic despots— poison : it 
has been already related how the emperor's 
attempt recoiled upon him to his deatruc* 
tion. 

Akber was on his death-bed when Baja 
Maun commenced an intrigue to alter the 
succession in favour of his nephew, prince 
Khoosroo, and it was probably in this 
predicament that the monarch bad recourse 
to the only safe policy, that of seeing the 
crown fixed on the head of Selim, after- 
wards Jehangir. The conspiracy for the 
time was quashed, and Raja Maun was 
sent to the government of Bengal ; hut it 
broke out again, and ended in the 
perpetual imprieonment of Khoosroo (1), 
and a dreadful death to his adherents 
Raja Maun was too wise to identify himself 
with the rebellion, though he stimulated his 
nephew, and he was too powerful to be 
openly punished, being at the head of 
twenty thousand Rajpoots ; but the native 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced by 
Jehangir in the incredible sum of ten crores, 
or millions sterling. According to the 


Mahnmedan historian, Baja Maun died in 
Bengal, {% A.H. lOSl ( A D. 1615 ) ; while 
the chronicle says he was slain in an ex- 
pedition against the Kbilji tribe In the 
nortli, two years later. (3) 

Bao Bbao Slug succeeded his father, and 
was invested by the Emperor with the Punj 
kasari, or dignity of a legionary chief of five 
thousand. He wos of weak intellect, and 
ruled a few years without distinction. He 
died in A.H. 1030 of excessive drinking. 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died 
from dissipated habits. These niiwoitliy 
successors of Baja Maun allowed the princes 
of Jodhpoor to take the lead at the imperial 
Court. At the inatigatiou of the celebrated 
Jnda Bae ^daughter of Rae Sing ol Bikaueer) 
the Rajpootui wife of Jehangir, Jey Sing, 
grandson of Jiiggut Bing ( brother of 
Maun ), was raised to the throne of Amber, 
to the no small jealousy, says the chronicle, 
of the favourite queen, Noor Jebau. It 
relates that the succession was settled by 
the Emperor and the Rajpootani in a 
coufeieuoe at the balcony of the ser- 
aglio, where the Eiuporor saluted the youth 
below as Baja of Amber, and commanded 
him to make bis salaam to Juda Boe, as the 
source of this honour. But tho customs of 
Bajwarra could not be brnken ; it was 
contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot chief to 
ealaam, and he replied : “ I will do this to 
any lady of your majesty’s family, but not 


was yet only_ Koontear or heir-apparent that he was invested with governments of 
“ Bebar, Hajipur, and Patna ” the same year (A.D. 1689) that his uncle Bhsgwandas died, 
and that following the birth of prince Khoosroo l>y the daughter of the Cuebwabs prince, 
an event celebratra (says Ferislit.-!) with great rejoicings. See Briggs' Ferisbta, vol. ii. 
p. 261. OoL Brigge has allowed the simiiarity of the names Khootroo and Khoorwn to 
'betray him into a slight error in a note of the former prince, it was not Khoosroo, but 
Ehoornm who succeeded his father Jehangir, and was father to the monster^ Amngzeb, 
Khooeroo was put to death by Khoorum afterwards Shah Jehan. 

(1) Re was afterwards assaasvnsted by order of Sbab Jeban. Bee Dow's Ferisbta 
‘voV rii. ebap. i. p.03. 

ii) Dow, vol. ill. p. 46; the chronical says in 8. 1699, or A.D, 1613. 

An account of the life of Raja Maua would EU a volume; there are ample mate' 
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to Joda B»« i’’ upon which ehe good>natar> 
«dly laughed and ealled^out, “ It nailitets ; 
niA t I give you thS raj ^ 'Amber.’’ 

the Mima flu tUJehy 
which be Is heist kpe«rP( restored hy ■< 
bis eondpet the renown of ^he -Onehwaba 
usms, whieh had boeil twniahed by the two 
nawoe^ ■rteiiwnri of Saja Maun. He 
peifmaad nrast services to- the nenpire 
duriag the reign of AmagBebe, who bos- i 
tewed npon liim the muntmi of wz thousand. 
He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji, 
whom lie conveyed to court, and afterwards, i 
on finding that hia pledge of safety was 
lilcely to be broken, woe acoeeeary to hia 
libemtion. But this instance of magnani- 
mity was mere than counterbalanced by 
liie treachery to D»ra, iu the war of sneoee- 
sion, whioh erushed the hopes of that brave 
prioee. Theee acta, and their conseqneneee, 
produeed an unconquerable haughtiness of 
demeanour, which determined the tyrnn- 
niottl Arwtgsebe to -deetroy him. The 
obroniole says he had twenty two thousand 
Kajpoot cavalry at hie disposal, and twenty- 
two great vassal hhiefs, who commanded 
under him ; that be would sit witli them in 


durbar, holding two glasses, one of which 
he oslled Delhi, the other Satarra, and 
dashing one to the gnmad* afoold aaplaiiib 
'^■thsn goea Satstra t thelatoaC Dallliiialit 
nty w^^t h an d ^ and this wi^ Bke iM'iiiiy 
leap east afway.** 'ThUab yaMta Asaabiag 
tlie StBperOt'e site,' he bad ' heheiHrsa “to the 
saase dia'bidieal eapedfant Whieh Inined 
Marwar, of making a eon the snieaiin oC 
his father. He pnpaised th e suecesewn to 
the gadi of Amber to Keernt Sipg, younger 
eon of the Baja, to the prejudice of Lie 
elder brother Ram Sing, if he effected the 
horrid deed. The wretch having perpetrated 
the crime by mtzing poison in hie iather’a 
opium, returned to claim the investitnye : 
but the only gave him the distriefe 
of Eamab. Fiotn this period, eaye the 
oiironiole, Amb er dpeJined. 

Bam Sing, who sucoeeded, had tlio 
muntub of four thousand oonfetred upon, 
him, and was sent against the Assamese. 

Upon bis death, Bwhen Sing, whose maasiid 
was furtlier reduced to the grade of three 
thousand, succeeded ; but he eejoyed the 
dignity, only a short period. 
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Soteot Jty Sing lueeeedt.— Joint the party of Azin Sliait.—' Amber teqitealrai- 
«d.-~ fey Sing eapelt the imperial garriion.—ffia character. ~ Hit artro’ 
nomieat knowledge.— Hit conduct during the iroublet of the empire.— 
Anecdote illnatratire of the evilt of polygamy.— Limitt of the raj of Amber 
at the aecettioH of Jry Sing. — The new city of J ey poor.— Con queat of 
Xajore and Deoti — Incidenta illuatrative of Hajpoot clMraeter.—Jey 
Siug'a habit of inebriatton.— The virtnea of hit character. — Con templatea 
the rile of .\enntii^\\d..—Ditpertion of hit valuable manvaeripta —Hit 
deatk.—Some of hit wivea and coueubinea become satis on hit pyre. 


JST 11., bstter known bj tlie title of 
SowAe Jcy Sing, in contrAdisitiiiction to the 
first priiioe of thiii name, entitled the 
*' Mirsa Baja,” succeeded iu S. 1755 ( A.D. 
16S9 ), in the forty fourth year of 
Aruiigsebe's reign, and within sis years of 
that monarch's death. lie serred with 
distinction in the Dekhan, and in the war 
of sucoession attached himself to the prince 
Bedur Bukt, son of Azim Shah, declared 
snccesBor of Arungzebe ; and with these 
lie fought the bailie of Dhoipoor, wliich 
ended in their death, and the elevation of 
Shah Alum Bahadoor Sbnh, For this op> 
poaition Amber was sequestiated, and an 
imperial governor sent to take pcssessioii ; 
but Jey Sing entered bis estates, sword in 
hand, drove out the kinu’a garrisons, and 
formed a league with Ajit Sing of Morwar 
for their mutual preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this cele- 
brated Bajpuot through his desultory 


military career during the forty-four years 
he occupied the gadi of Amber ; enough 
is already known of it from its combination 
with the Annals of Mewar and Bcnndi, of 
which lionse ho was the implacable foe. 
Although Jey Sing mixed in all the tioubles 
and warfare of this long {leriud of anar- 
chy, when the throne of Timoor was rapidly 
crnmbling into dust., his reputation as a 
soldier would never have handed down 
his name with honour to p.ieterity ; on 
the contrary, his courage had none of the 
fire which is requisite to make a Rajpoot 
hero : though his talenta fur civil govern- 
ment and court intrigne, in which he was 
the Machiavelli" of his day, were at that 
period far more notable auxiliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of 
science, the character of Sowae Jey Bing is 
worthy of an ample delineation, (1) which 
would correct our opinion of the genius 
and capacity of the princes of Rajpnotana, of 


(I) For Nn'*h a sketch the materials of the Amber court are abundant ; to instance 
etAr \\*e C'tlp'idronma a m scellane 'Us diary, in which every thing ofimtewas wiit'en, 
and a collection entitl<*d Tltr aeh noh gooa Jey Sing ea, or ‘toe one hundred and nine aorinns 
of Jey Sing,’ of which I havelieaid -everal narrated and noted. His voluminous corres- 
pondence with all the princes and chiefs of hia time weld alone repay the trouble of 
translation, and would throw a more perfect light on the manners and feelings of his 
countrymen that tne most laborious lueuiTiitions of any European. I possess an auto- 
gripli letter of th is prince, on one of the most important events of Indian history of this 
psrioil, the depot al of Feroebser. It was addressed to the Bana. 
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whom we are apt to form too low an 
estimate. He was the founder of the new 
capitil, named after ' -aim Jeypoor, or 
Jeynug^'iir, which became the seat of 
aicenoe and art, and eclipsed the more 
anoient Amber, with wliich the fortifications 
of the modern city nnite, although the 
extremity of the one is six miles from the 
other. Jeypoor is the only city in India 
built upon a regular plan, with streets 
bisecting each other et right angles. Th» 
merit of the de-iign and execution is nssi.'n- 
ed to Vedyadhar, a native of Bengal, one 
of the moat eminent coadjutors of the prinee 
in nil his scientific pursuits, both astro- 
iiomicsl and historical. Almost all the 
Bnjpoot princes have a smattering of 
astronomy, or rather of its spurious relation, 
astrology; but Jey Sing went deep, not 
only into the theory, but the practice of the 
si-ience, and was so esteemed for his know- 
ledge, that he was entrusted by the emper- 
or Mahomed Shah with the (vfurmition of 
the calender. He had erected observ dories 
with instruments of his own invention at 
Dellii, Jeyyoor, 0->jein, Benares, and 
Mathura, upon a scale of Asiatic grandeur ; 
and their results were so correct as to 
astonish the most learned. He Lad 
provionsly used such instruments as those 
of Ulug ( the royal astronomer of Samar- 
cand ), which failed to answer his expecta- 
tions. From the observations of seven 
years at the Tarious observatories, he 
constructed a set of tables. While thus 
engaged, be learned through a Portuguese 
missionary, Padre Manuel, the progress 
which bis favourite pursuit was making in 
Portugal, and he sent “ seven! skilful 
persons along with him” (1) to the court 


of Eminiiel. The king of Portugal des- 
patched Xiivier d* Silva, who ooaimniiieated 
to the Rajpoot prince the tables of De-la 
Hire (2). “ On examining and cniiiparin^ 
the calculations of these tn hies ( s-'iys the 
Riijp'iot prince ) with aotui.1 ubaervatioii, it 
appeared there was an error in tile former, 
in assigning tlie moon’s place, of half a 
degree : ulthough the error in the other 
pl inets WHS not ao great, yet the timea of 
B»lnr and lunar eclipses he (3) found to coma 
out later or earlier than the truth by the 
fourth part of a ghitrry, or Jitten pult ( six 
aiiiiutes of tiuiei.” lu like manner, as lie 
found fault with the instruraenta of brass 
used by the Tooi'ki satranomer, and which 
be conjectures innstlliave been lueb as weve 
used by Hipparshna and Ptolemy, so be 
attiibntes the inaccuracies of De la Hire’s 
tallies to instruments of “inferior diameters."' 
TbeJSijpoot prince might justly boast of 
his instruments. With that at Delhi, be, 
in A.D. 1729, dotennined the obliquity of 
the ecliptic to ba 23’’ 28' i within 28“ of 
what it was determined to be, the year 
following, by Godin. His general accuracy 
was further put to the test in A. D. 1793, 
hy our scientific roiintryman, Dr. W, 
Hunter, who oomparrd a series of observa- 
tions on the Istitudu o; Oojein witli that 
establbhed by the Bijpoot prince. The 
difiereiioe was 24" ; and Dr. H. does not 
depend on his own observations within 16". 
Jey Slug made the latitude 23^ 10' N. ; Dc. 
Hnnier, 23® 10’ 24" N. 

From the results of his varied observa- 
tions, Jey Sing drew up a set of tables, 
which be entitled Zeij MahoiMdi\dhi^ 
dedicated to that m narch ; by these, all 
astronomical oomputatioiis. are yet made, and 


(1) It would be worth ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon refer to tbili 
circumstance. 

(2) ) Second edition, published in A.D. 1702. Jey'8i3ig.fiuidted his in AD. 1729. 

(Hj Jey Sing always speaks of himself in Ute third person. 
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coBktrtiut^. It would be wrong, — 
considering th^se IftbOun of n prince 
Euclid’s Eieinents, treaties 
bpi ^in and spherical trigonometry, " Don 
llkiad * ITapier on the eonstrootion abd uae 
bif legaiitiims, to be translated into 
JBahettit,— to omit noticing the bigb strain 
of devotion with which he views the 
. yronders of the “ Supreme Artificer ;** 

seealting the line of one of onr own best 
' jpoett: 

■^O Ondevont astronomer ts mad.” 

Tll0 Bajpoot prihee thos Opens his 
JjiTefttbe I ” Praise be to God, sOeb that the 
biinntriy discerning genins of the most 
profound geometers, in uttering the smallest 
particle rf it, nmy open the mouth in 
honfiifesibn of inaUlitj ; and such adoration, 
that the dtudy and aeonraoy of astronamera, 
who measore the heavens, may acknowledge 
tbeir astonifhment, and Otter ioaufficieucy 1 
Let xtt devote onreelves at the altar of the 
ling of Kings, hallowed be his name { in the 
book of the register of whoee power the 
lofty orbs 6f heaven are only a few leaves ; 
and the stars, and that heavenly courser the 
kuD, small pieces of money, in the treasury 
of ibe empire ef the h£i>8t High. 


contemplation of his eanltsd maj e at y, 
FroLBtrr is a bst., who can never arrive at 
the enn of troth : the demonstrations of 
Ktroi/io are an imperfeeft akettih frf the 
forms of his contrivance. 

“ But since the well-wisher of the worita 
of Creation, and the admiring epeetatOr of 
the works of iufinite wisdom, SwvAi Jmr 
Bisa, from the first dawning of lOMOU 
in his mind, and dnring fte progress 
toward* maturity, waa enbimly devoted 
(o the study Of inathomsrioal eeienee, 
and the heat ti hfii ndnd tras eons' 
tantly directed to tbO Solution of its 
most difficsilt problems by tbe aid of ths 
Supreme Artifieer, he obtained a tborongk 
knowledge of its prioiiiples and Tnles,"'&c(l) 

Besides’the construction ef these objects 
ef science, he erected at bis ewn espenee, 
earavanierctis fur the free nse of travelters 
in many of the provinces. How far vanity 
may have mingled With benevolence in this 
act (by no moans Uncommon in India ), 
it were uncharitable to ehqniro : for the 
Hindu not only praya for all those ** who 
travel by land or by water, ” bnt aide tbe 
traveller by terait, or inns, and Wells dug 
\ at bis own expense, and in moat capirtdO 


** From inability to comprehend thig^i^nd cities, under the ancient princes, thero 
aU-sDoorapassing beneficence of his power^ were public charities for necessitous travel- 


j^IFga’SCBUS is an ignorant clown, who 
▼rings the hands of vexation ; and in the 


lers, nt which they bad their meals, and 
then passed on. 


(1) Bee “ Account of the tMtronomioal labours of Jey Sing, Baja of Amber,’’ by Dr, 
W Hunter ; ( Asiatic Beaasrobes, vol. v. j>. 177>, to wliom 1 refer the reader fur the dcs- 
ariptian of tits inatrumenta used by tbe Baja. The author has seen those at Delhi and 
MaitlrtlM, There it aho an equinoctial dial ooostruoted On the terrace of the palace of 
<eofl^^oolvs*d vnriqna instnimeata at K*>tah and Booudi, especially an armilla^ spherr, 
at tito fmasakof'mMwt 'five feet diameter, all ui brass, got up under tbe stoolara d 
3sj Sing. 

Bk. HaaMrgivM a moat interesting acoonnt of a yonng pandit ; whom bo fonnd at 
Oqjsin, the gntndson of omsof the eo-adjatnrs of Jey Sing, who held the office of Jj/otiih- 
Bos.or. As t ro ao j n erftoyal, and an estate of five thousand rnpees, aiinnal rent, both of 
which '(tids.and estate) doieeudsd to this young man : but science fled with Jey Sing, and 
^s barbarian HthaEatlnsluul rendered his ertate desolate end unprodiiotive. He poaseaa- 
ed, sags Dr. H. a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu astronomical science wntaiaed 
in the varinns SiMkanttu, and that not confined to the msohanieal practice of rules, but 
founded on a gciwiietrical knowledge of their deaoonstration. This inlieritor of the mantle 
of Jey Sing died at Jtypoor, soon after Dr. Hunter leftOojein, in A.D. 1793. 
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'VnUu oomUdbr that Jay Kng wnied 
bn liis fsToitrita pnnttlfs 1' mMat ot 
perpatttttl wan and oourt Intrigaea, from 
whom debaaiog InAttanoa he aabaped not 
tintaintrd; «faM amidat revolution, the 
deatrnotion ol the empire^ and the meteorie 
rise of the Mahfattaa, he not only ateered 
through the dangers, but ele7sti>d Amber 
above all the principalities around, we mtut 
admit he waa an extraordinary maa. Aware 
Of the approaching down^fatl of the Mogul 
Mapire, and datermiaed to aggrandize 
Amber ft«s* the w e uh , he was, nevertheless, 
not unfaithful to his lord-paramount : for, 
on the oonspiracy Wliioh deprived Fereobser 
of empire and of life, Jey Sing waa one of 
the few prinoea who retained their fidelity, 
and iMutd have stood by him to the last, if 
he had poaseaBed a partiele of the valour 
which belonged to the deecendants of 
Timoor(l). 

Enough has been said of liia pnblio life, 
in that portion of the Annals of Mewar 
with which he was so cloaely connected, 
both by politioal end family tieo. The 
Syede, who succeeded to power on the mur- 
der of their sovereign Ferrochser, were too 
wise to raise enemies unnecesaarilly ; and 
Jey Sing, when he left the nnliappy monarch 
to hie fate, retired to hie hereditary domi- 
nions, devoting himself to his favourite 
pursuits, astronomy and history. He 
appears to have enjoyed three yean of 
uninterrupted quiet, taking no part in the 
struggles, which terminated. In A.D, 1721, 
With Mahomed Bhafa^ defeat of bis rivals, 
aud the destruction of the Syeda At this 


• t 

period, Jey Sing waa called for hia pbAoiK 
aophicsl pursaUs^ and appointed the kiB|fa 
lieutenant for the provinoes of Agra wS 
Mslwa ia snoceseion : apd. it waa during this 
interval of eomparativs repose, thstiie eMet« 
ed those monuments which irradiate tUg 
dark epoch of the history of India. <2) Now 
was he blind to the interests of his nation 
or the honour of ' Amber, and his importoiat 
office waa made aid>servient io obtiuning the 
repeal of that disgnussfni edict, tbeyes^, 
and authority to repress the infant power, 
of the Jata, long a thorn in the sid^tii 
Amber. But whan, in A.D. 1732, the 
onoe more lieutenant for Malwa, anw that it 
was io vain toattmnptiocheck thsJfaihmHa 
invasion, or to pievent the partition sf xiss 
empire, he deemed himself justified in ooa> 
suiting the welfare of his own hoaaa, Wo 
know not what terms Jay Bing antassfi into 
with the Mahratta leader, Bajiraw;, wha^ lip 
bis influence was appoiatMl Burdtadar 
Malwa j we may, howovar, in>ngiawitwM 
from some more powerful at&nuiaat than 
the native historian of this period aseigai^ 
namely, “ a similiarity of religion.” Ny tMa 
condnot, Jey Sing U said emphatiealy, by 
bis own countrymen, to have given the key 
of Hlnduathan to the Boothorn. The 
fluease his obaractar obtained, kowevwr,, 
with the Mabrattas waa even uaefui to hia 
Bovsasiga, {for by it he retarded tiioir ^ 
cesses, which at length naifiied the capitaL 
In a few years more < A. D. 1739 ), Nadir 
Bah’s invasion took plaee, and the Bajpoota, 
wisely alive to their own intereata, remaiaad 
eloof from a ceuae which neither valenomag 



<1) Scott, in hie excellent history of the inoceaaora Of Arnngzebe, ^ivw g *1 
of this tragiosl event, on which 1 have alre^y IS '® •®*»***^ 

I liave givozi traxulatum tlw Ittlor of 

tiio oooAiiions 

(0) Urn Saja lays he finished his UWes in A.D. 17*B,.aDd that he h»d ocespied hig^ 
wU MVMi TOtrt proTioady in the nooeBsaw obwiratwoB j ui fact, the uret qoiet yean of 
M^oaed Shah’s reign, or indeed that India had known for oonturiea. 
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wiBdotn could lojiger serve. They respected 
the enipevnv, but the system of goverumeiit 
bad long alienated these gallant supporters 
of the throne. We may exemplify the ttials 
to which R.ijpoot fidelity was exposed, by 
one of ‘‘ the hundred and nine deeds of Jey 
Sing,” which will at the same time serve 
further to illustrate the poHition, that half 
of the political and moral evils » hich have 
vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take 
their rise from polygamy. 

Mah'iraja Bishen Sing had two sous, Jey ^ 
Sing and Beejoy Simr. The mother of 
Beejoy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent | 
him to her own family in Keechiwarra. 
When he had attained man’s estate, he was 
aeiit to court, and hy bribes, cliicily of jewels, 
presented by his mother, he obtained the 
patronage of Kuniurodin Khan the vizier. 
At first his ambition was limited to the 
demand of Bussws, one of the most feitile 
districts of Amber, as an appanage ; wbicb 
being acceded to by his lirothers and sove- 
reign, J ey Sing, he wa.s stimulated by bis 
mother to make still hialier demands, and to 
offer the sum of five crores of rupees and a 
contingent of five thous,and horse, if he might 
Biipplant his brother on the throne of Amber. ] 
The vizier mentioned it to the emperor, ! 
who asked wimt security he had for the ! 


rodin was all-powerful. Jey Sing’s dejection 
became manif^t on rea<ling the letter, and 
he handed it to the confidential Nazir, who 
remarked, “ it was an affair in which 
conld not be nsed, in wbich wealth was 
useless, and wliicli must be decided hy 
ttfotagem (1) alone ; and that the cons- 
piracy could be defeated only through the 
conspirator. At the Nszir’s recommendation 
he convened his principal chiefs, Mohun 
Sing, chief of the Nathawuts . (2) Dr-ep Sing, 
Khombani, of Bliansico ; Zoorawur Sing, 
Seobni'unpota ; Himiiiat Sins', Narooca, 
Eoosul Sing i>f Jhul'iye ; Bhojraj of Moza- 
bad, and Futteh Sing of Muoli ; and thus 
addressed them on the difficulties of his 
position : “You placed me on the gaAi of 
Amber ; and my brother, who would be 
I satisfied with Biisswa, has Amber forced 
I upon him by the Nawab Kumurodin.’’ 
j They advised him to be of good cheer, and 
1 they would manage the affair, provided 
I he w.a3 sincere in assigning Busswa to liis 
I brother. He made out the grant at the 
I mon)ent, ratified it with an oath, and 
j presented it with full powers to the chiefs 
I to act for liiin. The Panch (council) of 
Amber sent their ministers to Beejoy Sing 
provided with all the necessary arguments ; 
but the prince replied, ho had no confidence 


fulfilment of the contract ; the vizier offered j in the promises or protestations of his 
liis own guarantee, and the gumtude of j brother. For themselves, and in the name 
Amber were actualy prepaiinu, wliich were I of the borah kotri Amber ra (the twelve 
thua to unseat Jey Sing, when his great families), they gave their ‘sce<» 

ludul bhae, Klisiidoran Khan, iofoimed or security ; adding that if Jey Sing swer- 
Kirparam, the Jeypoor envoy at court, of ved from bis engagements, they wore his, 
what was going on. The intelligence pro- and would themselves place him on the 
duced conslernation at Amber, since Kunm- gadi of Amber. 


. . W*"? on <Aree of the/o»r predicaments, which (borrowed) 

onumally from Menu, and repeated by the great Rajpoot oracle, the bard Cl.und) govern 
all human events, sham dan, bhed, dind, arguments, gifts, stratagem, force.’ 

Ai * O's is Saloombra of Mewar, 

snd the Ahwa chief ^ Marwar) and 18 familiarly called the ‘Pn/cf of Amber.’ His resi- 

n Chomop which IS the place ol rendezvous of the feudality of Amber, whenever 

they league aguiubt the bovcrcign. ' — - 
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raTM>wa in the song of tlie bard,’ by per- 
fonaiag the taka tu defence of hie honour. 
While, therefore, Soerae Jey Sing ruled hs 
a viceroy ovec kiagdome, the Bifgoojarwae j 
eeering witit bis oontiagent with the Byeete, 
and at the period in question in Anopsheher, 
on the Ganges. When Aseiit on duty, the ; 
safety of Rejore depended on his yonnger | 
brother. One day, while preparing for the 
chase of tlie wild boar, lie became so im* 
patient for his dinner, that his sister-in-law 
rem irked, “ one would suppose you were 
going to throw a lance at Jey Si og, you are 
in such a hurry." Tliis was touching a 
tender euhject, for it will bo recollected 
that the first territory in the plains obtained 
by tlie Cuchwalias, on their migration 
from Nurwar, was Densah, a Birgoojur 
possession. “By ITAoitotn:)! ( the Lord ), I 
shall do BO, ere 1 eat from your hands again|' 
was the fierce reply. With ten liorsomen 
he left Baiore, and took post under the 
dholkote, or “ mod walls," of Ambor. But 
weeks and moniha fled ere he found a\a 
opportunity to eiecute Ids threat ; he 
gradually eoM all Ids horses, and was 
obliged to dismiss bie attendants. Still 
he lingered, and sold his clotlies, and 
ail hie arms, except his epear ; Ite liad been 
three days witlmnt foo<l, when he sold half 
his tnrbuii for a meal. That day, Jey Sing 
loft tl>e castle by ttie road called niora, a 
circuitous path to avoid a hill, fie was in his 
BOokhaiuH ; ([) as be passed, a spear wm 
delivered, which lodged in the corner of'the 
litter. A hnndred swords flew out to slay 
the assassin ; but ttie Baja called atoud to 
take him alive, and carry him to Amber. 
Wlien brought before him and asked who 
he was, and the cause of such an act, he 
holdly replied, " I am the Deoti Birgoojur, 
and threw the spear at you merely from 


Boine wiirds with my Bhahtt ; either kill or 
release me.” He related how long he had 
tain in wait for him, and added, that “ had 
he not been four days without food, the 
epear would have done its duty.” Jdji 
Sing, with politic magnanimity, freed him 
from restraint, gave him ahorse, and dress 
of honour ( hhtlat ), and sent him, escort- 
ed by fifty horse, in safety to Rajore. 
Having told bis adventure to his sisterdn 
law, abe replied, *‘ you have wounded the 
envenomed aiiake, and have pieea leate)- to 
the state of Rujore.'* She knew that a 
pretext alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and 
this was now unhappily given. With the 
advise of the eiders, tlie females and chib 
dreu were sent to the Baja at Anop8haiier,($) 
and the caillrs of Deuti and Bajore were 
prepared for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, 
Jey Sing in a full meeting of his chiefs, 
related the circumstance, and held out iha 
heera against Deoti • but Mohun Sing of 
Ohomoo warned his prince of the risk 
of such an attempt, as the Birgoojur 
I chief was not only estiinated at court, but 
I then seived with his contingent. This 
j opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed 
the assembly, and none were eager to seek 
the daueeroue distinefinn. A month passed, 
and war against Deoti was again propoaetl ; 
but none of the £6t>t6unds seeming incliuo 
ed to oppose the opinion of their ostensible 
head, Futteh Sing Bluabeerpota, the ohisf-> 
tain of One hundred and fifty vassals, accep- 
ted the beera, when five tlioussnd horse wero 
ordered to assemble under bis command. 
Healing that the Birgoojur had left Riijoro 
to celebrate the festival Oungore, he moved 
towards him, sending on some messengere 
with '* the compliments of Futteh ffiiig 
Bunbeerpotn, and that he was at hand.” 


(1) A litter, literally ‘ seat (nwvn) of ease {’toohh)' 

(2) The descoudauts of this cbiefiaiu still occupy lands at Anopsheher. 
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The j^oang Bii^oojnr/ who, little expeekiasr 
«ay hostile vieitstioa, wae iodalging during 
this fretive eeason, put the heralds to death, 
and with hie eompanion!*, completely taken 
by Burprise, wae in turn cut to pieces by the 
Jeypoor troops. The Beni of Bajore was the 
Bister of the Ouohwaha ehief of Chomoo : 
ehe was about giving a pledge of afisction 
to he> absent lord, wlieu Rajore was surpris- 
ed and taken. Addressing the victor, Fut- 
teh Sing, she said, “ Brother, give me the 
gift ( da* ) of my womb,” but suddenly 
recolteoting that her own uawiee speech had 
oecosioned ,this loss of her child’s inheri- 
tance, eaclaimiag, “ Why shonid I preserve 
life to endanger fends she sheathed a 
dagger in her bosom and expired. The 
heads of the vanquished Birgoojurs were 
tied up in her handkerehirfs, and suspend- 
ing them from their saddle horses, the 
victors returned to their prince, who sent 
for that of his intended assassin, the young 
Birgoojur chieftain. As soon as Mohun 
Sing recognised the features of his kinsman, 
the team poured down his face. Jey Sing, 
recollecting the advioe of this, the first 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge 
a whole month, called bis grief treason, and 
upbraided him, saying, " when the spear 
was levelled for my destruction, no tear 
fell.’* He sequestrated Chomoo, and banish- 
ed him from Dhoondar ; the chief found 
refuge with the Bsna at Oodipoor. ” Thus 
( says tlte manuscript ) did Jey Sing dispos- 
sess the Birgonjur of Deoti and Bijore, 
which were added to his dominions ; they 
embraced all the tract now called 
Maokerri.” (1) 


Amongst the foiblea of Jey Sing’s oharao* 
ter with bis partiality to '* strong drink." 
What this beverage was, whether the juice 
of the maika (mead), or the essence ( arae \ 
of rice, the traditionfll obroniolos of Amber 
do not declare, though they mentioD frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drank, to Jey 
Sing sober : one anecdote has already been 
related . (3) 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s 
name is destined to descend to posterity as 
one of the most remarkable men of hie age 
and nation. 

Until Jey Sing's time, the pslace of 
Amber, built by the great Baja Maun, 
inferior to many private houses in the new 
city, was the chief royal residence. The 
Mirxa Raja made several additions to it, but 
these were tiiflrs compared with the edifice 
added by (3) Sowae Jey Sing which has 
made the residence of tho Cuebwaba princes 
as celebrated as those of Buondi or Oodi* 
poor, or, to borrow a more oppropriate com- 
parison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was in 
8. 1784 ( A. D. 1728 ) that he laid the 
foundation of Jeypoor. Baja Mali was the 
motaheh, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at 
Delhi, and Boodh Sing Khombani, with tho 
oorioo, or royal eetnp, in the Dekhan : all 
eminent men. The position he chose for 
the new capital enable him to connect it 
with the ancient castle of Amber, situated 
upon a peak at the apex of the re-eDter< 
ing angle of the range called Khali-hho ; 

a strong circoffivallation enclosed the gorge 
of the mountain, and was carried over 
the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 


(1) Rajore is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of the Dirgoojur 
tribe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of the bard Chund, and 
celebrated ia the wars of Prithwiraj. I sent a party to liajme in 1813. 

(2) Annals of Marwar. Voi. II. 

(3) The manuscript says, ‘On the spot where the Jlnt Jey Sing erected the three 
tftnkh, and excavated the tank called the TatJcutora, he erected other edifices." As 
Hindu princes never throw down the works of their predcccesors, this means t^t he ad- 
ded greatly to the old palace. 
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with the castle, whilst all the odjoinics 
passes Were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which be endeavour- 
ed to establish throughout Rajpootana foy 
the regulation of marriages, in order to 
check those lavish expenses that ted to in- 
fanticide and fatif, wil# be again c ilbd 
forth whe^ the time is ripe for .the abolition 
of all such unhallowed acts. For this cud, 
eearuh should bo made for the historical 
legends called the * hundred and nine acts/ 
in the archives of Jeypoor, to which ready 
aecess could be obtained, and which ebouid 
be ransacked for all the traces of this great 
man’s mind(l). Like all Hindus, he was 
tolerant ; aud a Brahmin, a Mahouiedsn, or 
a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. 
The Jains enjoyed his peculiar estimation, 
from the superiority of their knowledge, 
ond he is said to have been thoroughly con- 
versant both in their doctrines and their 
hiatories. Vidliyadhur, one of his chief 
co-odjotors in bis astronont'cal pursuits, aud 
whose genius planned the city of Jeypoor, 
was a Juin, aud clainted spiritual descent 
from the celebrated Uemachsrya, of Nehr- 
vulla, minister and spiiitual guide of bis 
namesake, the great Sidraj Jey Sing(2). 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of 
Aml>er, it is said that he intended to get 
up Ute oeremony of the aiiranteda yuga, or 
‘sacrifice of the horse,' a rite which bis 
research into the traditions of his nation 
must have informed him aud had entailed 
destruction on all who bod attempted it, 
from the days of Jaumeja tlie Fsndu, to 
Jeyoluind, the last Bajpoot anonarcb of 


Canon j. It woa a virtual assumption of 
universal supremacy ; and although, per* 
hapa, in virtue of hie office, as the satrap of 
Belhi, the horse dedicated to the eun might 
hare wandered unmolested on the banks of 
the Qaiiges, he would most oMiiredly Jure 
found bis way into a Bahtere stable had he 
roamed in the directaan of the desert : at 
the risk both of jeva and gadi ( life and 
throne), the Hara would have seized him, 
had he fancied the pastures of the Chum- 
bul. He erected a eacrifioial haH of 
much beauty and splendour, whose edumns 
and ceilings were eoveced with plates of 
silver ; nor is it improbable that the steed, 
emblematic of Surga, may have been led 
round the hall, and afterwards sacrificed 
to the solar divinity. The Yugaala of Jey 
Sing, one of the great ornaments of the 
city, was, however, stripped of its rich de- 
coration by his profligate desceudant, tbs 
lute J uggnt Slug, who had not the grace 
even of Rehobuam, to zeplaea them with in- 
ferior ornaments ; and the noble tretuves 
of learning which Jey tSing had collected 
from every quarter, the acoomulatod results 
of his owu research and .that of his prede- 
Qsesors, were divided into two portions, 
and ooe half was given to a oommon 
prostitute, the favourite of the day. The 
most remarkable MSS. were, till lately, 
hawking about Jeypoor. 

SowaeJoy Siug died in 8. 1799 ( A.-H. 
1748 ), having ruled forty-foqr years. 
Three of his wives sod several concubines 
ascended his funecsl pyre, on which science 
expired with him. 


(1) By Buch_ researches _we should in all probability recover those sketches of sDcienf 
history of tlie varions dynasties of Rajpootana. which he is said to have collected with 
great pains »nd lobour, and the KenealoKiaa iif the old races, under the titles of R’tj/twtli 
ami tto) Taringitii : besides, the astronomical wicks, either orjgimi] or tranwlatione, npiib 
as were collected by Jey Sing, would he a reel gift to science. 

(2) lie ruled from 8. 1160 to S. 1201, A.I>. 1094-1146. 
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The Itajpoot league.— Aggrandisement of Amber . — Eesuri Sing anceeeds.— 
Intestine troubles ’produced by polygamy.— -Madh^ Sing — The Jats.— 
Their Rajas.— Violation of the Amber territory by the Jats. — Battle.— 
Rise of Macherri, — Decline of the Cuchwaha power of ter the death of 
Idadhu Sing.—Piilhwi Sing.—Pratap Sing. — Intrigues at his court.— The 
stratagems of Khooshialiram, and the Maclir.rri chief . — Death of Feeroz, 
the feelban, paramour of the Pat-Rani — Bioits with the Mahrattas.— 
Pratap attains majority, and gains the victory of Tonga.— His dijjjiculties. 
—Exactions of the Mahrattas. — Jnggut Sing. — His follies and despicable 
character,— Makes Ras-caphoor, his concubine, queen of half Amber , — 
Project to depose him prevented bg o timely sacrifi'^e. — Mohun Sing 
elected his successor. 


The leagne formed at this time the 
three chief poweia of Bajpootana haa already 
been noticed in the annala of Mewar. It 
'waa one of telf'preaervation ; and ivhile 
the Bahtorea added to Marwar from 
Gnzerat, the Cuehwahaa consolidated all 
the districts in their neighbourhood under 
Amber. The Shekhavati federation was 
compelled to become tribatary, and but 
for the rise of the Jats, tbe state of Jey* 
I)oar would hare extended from the lake of 
Sarablmr to the J umna, 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined 
territory, heaps of treasure, an efficient 
ministry, and a good army ; but tbe seeds 
of destrnclion luiked in tbe social edifice so 
lately raised, and polygamy was again the 
immediate agent. Eesuri Sing was the suc- 
oesBor of Jey Sing, according to the fixed 
Ians of primogeniture ; but Madhn Sing, 
a younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, 
possessed conventional rights which vitiated 
those of birth. These have already been 
discussed, ss well as (heir disastrous issue 
ta. the unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who was 
'PCt jiJaiculitted for the times, being totally 


deficient in that nervous energy of character, 
without wliich a Bsjpoot prince can enforce 
no respect, fits conduct on the Abdalli in* 
vaaion wlmitted tlie construction of cowar- 
dice, though his retreat from tbe field of 
battle, when tbe cornmander-in-chief, 
Kuinurodin Khan, was killed, might have 
been ascribed to political motives, were it 
not recorded that bis own wife received 
him with gibes and reproaches. There is 
every appearance of Jey Sing having re- 
pented of his engagement on obtaining 
the band of the Seesodia princess, namely, 
that her issue should succeed, os he had in 
his life time given an appanage unusually 
large to Madliu Sing, viz, the four 
pergnunshs of Tonk, Bampiirs, Phaggi, and 
Mnlpura. The Bana also, who supported 
his nephew's claiiiis, assigned to him the 
rich fief of Bampura Bhanpura in Mewar, 
wliich as well as Tonk Bampura, constitu- 
ting a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty 
four lakhs ( £840, 0(X) sterling ), eventually 
made ovi-r to Holcar for supporting his 
claims to the ‘cushiou’ of Jey poor. The 
evusequenee of this barbatuus intervention 
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ill the international quarrels of the Raj- 
poots annihilated the certain prospect they 
had of national independence, on the break* 
iiig up of the empire, and subjected them to 
a thraldom still more degrading, from which 
a chance of redemption is now offered to 
them. * 

Madhn Sing, on his aceesaion, displayed 
great vigour of mind, and though faithful 
to his engagements, he soon shewed the 
Mahratlss he would admit of no protracted 
interference in his affairs : and had not the 
rising power of the Jats, distracted his atten- 
tion end divided his resources, he would, 
hod his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Bahtores, have completely humbled 
tiieir power. But this near enemy em- 
barrassed ail his plans. Altliough the his- 
tory of the Jats is now well known, it may 
not be impertinent eliortly to commemorate 
tlie rise of a power, which, from a rustic 
condition, in little more than half a century 
was able to baffle the armies of Britain, led 
by the most popular commander it over had 
ill the East ; for till the siege of Bhiirtponr 
the name of Lake was always coupled with 
victory. 

The Jabs (1) are a branch of the great 
Getic race, of which enough haa been said 
in various parts of this work. Though 
reduced from the rank they once had 
amongst the ‘ thirty-six royal races,’ they 
appear never to have renounced the love of 
independence, which they contested with 
Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana. 
The nanio of the Cincinnatus of the Jats, 
who sbauduned his plough to lead his 
countrymen against their tyiants, was 
Chooramnn. Taking advantage of the sangui- 
nary civil wars amongst the successors of 
Arungsebe, they erected petty castles in the 
villages ( whose lands they cnitivated ) of 


Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the 
distiuotion of huziakt, or ‘robbers,’ a title 
which they were not slow to merit, by their 
inroads as far us tbb royal abode of Feroch- 
ser. The Syeds then in power, oomnianded 
Jey Sing of Amber to attack them in their 
strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini were 
simultaneonsly invested. But the Jats, even 
in the very infancy of their power, evinced 
the same obstinate skill in defending mud- 
walls, which in later limes gained them so 
much celebrity. The royal astronomer of 
Amber was foiled, and after twelve months 
of toil, was ingloriously compelled to raise 
both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddnn Sin g, 
the younger brother of Choonmun, and u 
joint proprietor of the land, waa for some 
misconduct placed in restraint, and had re- 
mained 80 for some years, when, throngh 
Uie intercession of Jey Sing and the gnaran- 
tee of the other Bboraia Jats, he was libera- 
ted, His first act waa to fly to Amber, and 
to bring its prince, at the bead of an army, 
to invest Thoon, which, after a gallant 
defence of six months, suiTendered and was 
razed to the gronnd. Cbooramun sod his 
son, Mohkum Sing, effected their escape, 
and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of 
the Jats, and installed, as Baja, by Jey 
Sing, in the town of De eg, destined also in 
after times to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing iiad a numerous progeny, 
and four of bis sous obtained notoriety vie. 
Soornjmull, Snbharam, Pratap Sin, and 
Beernarain. Budduu Sing subjected several 
of the royal districts to Jiis authority. He 
abdicated his power in favour of his elder 
son, Soorajmuil, having in the first instance 
asaigned the district of Wayr, on which 
bo had constructed a fort, to his son 
Pertap. 


(I) It has been seen how the Yadn-Bhatli princes, wlien they fell from their rank 
of Rajpoots, assumed that of Jiie, or Jats, who are assuredly a mixture of the Rajpoot 
aud Yuli, Jit, or Gete races. 
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oistob; of sajasthan. 


Soortjmall intierited all tiie tnrbaleiice 
■ad «ner^ requisite to carry on the plaue of 
hie predecessors, flis fiist act was to dis- 
possess a relative, named Raima, of tlie 
castle of BImrtpnor, afterwards the celebrat- 
ed capital of the Jata. In the year 8. 1820 
f A.D. 1784), Soorujmnll carried his audacity 
BO far as to make an attempt upon the 
Imperial city • hut here his career was cut 
idwrt by a party of Balooh boree, who slew 
him whi'le enjoyint; the chase. He had five 
son*, OSS, Jowabir Sing, Ruituii Sing, Newol 
Sing, Nahur Sing, Buiijeet Sing, and also an 
adopted eon, named Hordeo Baksb, picked 
up while hunting. Of these fire sons, the 
first two were by a wife of the JEocmii (I) 
tribe ; the third was by a wife of the 
MaUn, or horticultural class ; while the 
othen were by Jatnti, or women of his own 
race. 

Jowabir Sing, who sneoeeded, was the 
eontemporary of Kaja Madlia Sing, whose 
reign in Jej-poor we have just reached ; and 
to the Jat's deterioinatiou to measure 
■words with him were owing, not only the 
frustration of his schemes for hnnibling the 
Uahratta, but the disaiembertneiit of the 
country by the defection of the chief of 
Mneherri. Jowabir Sing, in A. H. 1182, 
having in vain solicited the district of 
Katnona, manifested his resentment by ins- 
tantly marching through the Jeypoor terri- 
tories to the sacred lake ofPoshkur, without 


any previous intimation. He there mot Buja 
Beejoy Sing of Marwar, wito, in aptite cd his 
Jat origin, coudeacsoded to ^'exchange 
turbans," the sign of friondsbip and frater- 
nal aduption. At this period, Madhn Siiig’e 
health was on the decline, and his counsels 
were guided by two bCJthers, named Hursae 
and Goorsae, who represented the insult- 
ing conduct of the Jat and required iu- 
struotious. TJiey were commanded to 
address him a latter warning him not to 
return throngh the territories of Amber, and 
the chiefs were desired to assemble their 
retainers in order to punish a repetition of 
the insult. But the Jat, who had deter- 
mined to abide live conaequeuces, paid no 
regard to the letter, and returned home- 
wards by the same route. This was a 
juatifiable ground of quarrel, and the united 
Kotribund* marched to the snoDUoter, to 
maintain tlie pretenaions of their eqnestrain 
order agaiiust the plebeiasi J at. A desperate 
conflict ensued, which, though it terminated 
in favour of the Cuchwahaa, and in the flight 
of the leader of tbo Jats, proved destructive 
to Amber, in tho loss of almost every 
chieftain of note(2). 

This battle was the indirect cause of the 
formation of Macherri into an independent 
state, which a fe.v words will explain. 
Pratap Sing, of the Narooka clan, held Uie 
fief of Macherri, for some fault be was 
banished from the country by Madhn Sing, 


.(1) The Koormi (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the most numerous, next 
to the Jats, of all the agricuVtaTal classes, 

(2) Having eiveo s slight sketch of the origin of the .Tats, I may here conclude it. 

Biittnn Sing, tlie brother of Jowahir, succeeded him. He was assassinated by a Qosen 
Brsbmin from Bindrabnnd, who had undertaken to leach the J at prince the tranemntation 
of metals, and bad obtained eohsidsrsble sums on pretence of preuaring the prooeea. Find- 
ing the day arrive on which he was to commence operations, ana which would reveal his 
imposture, bo hadno way of escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. Kesnri Sing, 
an infant, rucoeeded, under the gnardiansbip of his uncle, Newwl Sing, llnn-jeet Sing 
snoceeded him. a name renowned for tite defence of Bliurtpoor against Jjord Lake. He 
died A.H. 1816, and was aiicoeeded ly the eldest of four sons, viz liundhoer Sing, Baldeo 
Sing, Hurdeo Sing, and Luchmun Sing. The infant son of Bundheeir succeeded, under 
the tutelage of his uncle ; to remove whom the Britioh ainiy destroyed Bhurtpoor, which 
plundered it of its wealth, both public and private. 
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and fled to Jownhir Sing, from whom he 
obtained tima (sanotnary), and lands for his 
ntiiinteniinoe. The ex-chieft<iin of Macherri 
bad, as condnctors of his honsohnld affairs 
and his agents at court, two celebeated men, 
Khonshialirara (1) and Nundram, who now 
shared his exile amongst the Jats. Though 
enjoying protection and hospitality at 
Bliurtpnor, they did not the less feel the 
national insult, in that the Jat should dare 
thus nneeremoniously to traverse their 
country. Whether the chief saw in this 
juncture an opening for reconciliation with 
his liege lo rd, or tliat a pure spirit of 
patriotism alone influenced him, he abandon- 
ed the place of lefnge, and ranted himself 
at his old post, under the standard of 
Amber, on the eve of the buttle, to the 
gaining of which he contributed not a little. 
For this opportune act of loyalty his past 
errors wore f orgiven, and hladbu Sing, who 
only survived that battle four days, restored 
him to his far our and bis fief of Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentry, after 
a rule of seventeen years. Had be been 
spared, in all human probability he would 
have repaired the injurious effects of the 
contest which gave him the ffarfi of Amber ; 
but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, 
made his death the point from which the 
CuchwaliH power declined. He built several 
cities, of which that called after him 
Madhupoor, near the celebrated fortress of 
Riuthiimbor, the most secure of the com- 
mercial cities of Bajwaria, is the roost 
remarkable. He inherited no small portion 
of his father’s love of science, which con- 
tinued to make Jcypoor the resort of 
learned men, so as to eclipse even the 
sacred Benares. 

Prithi Sing II., a minor, succeeded, 
under the guardianship of tlie mother of bis 


younger brother, Pratap. The queen-regeuty. 
a Clioiidawntni, was of an ambitions and 
resolute character, but degratsd by her 
paramour Feeross, Faelhan, or 'elephant* 
driver,’ whom she made member of her 
council, which disgusted the chiefs, who 
alienated themselves from oonrt and 
remained, at their estates. Determined, 
however, to dispense with their aid, she 
entertained a mercenary army under the 
celebrated Umbaji, with which she enforced 
the collection of the revenue. Amt Ram 
was at this period the Dewnn or prime 
miuiater, and Khoosliialiram Bora, a name 
afterwards conspicnons in the politics Of 
this court, was assooiated in the ministry. 
But though these men were of the highest 
order of talent, their influence was ngutralin- 
ed by that of the Feelban, who controlled 
both the regent Rani and the state. Mattera 
remained in this humiliating posture daring 
nine years, when Pirthi Bing died Uwottgli 
a fall from his horse, though not without 
suspicions that a dose of poison acoelerated 
the vaoancy of the gadi, which the Rani 
desired to see occupied by her own son. 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by 
no means tender of the reputation of 
Mudhu Sing’s widow. Having a direct 
interest in the death of Pritlii Sing, th» 
laws of common sense wore violated in 
appointing her guardian, notwithstanding 
her claims as Pat Batti, or chief queen of 
the deceased. Piitlii Sing, though he never 
emerged from the trammels of minority 
and the tutelage of the Chondswutni, yet 
contracted two marriages, one wkh Bikaneer, 
the other witli Kishengurh. By the latter 
he had a eon, Maun Sing. Every court in 
Rajpootana has its pretender, and young 
Maun was long the bugbear to the court of 
Amber. He was removed secretly, on his 


(1) Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturb hoj qftii 
Duolut Ram. 
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father*! death, to the maternal roof at 
Kiebengurh; but ae this did not offer 
euffieient security, he was seat to Sindia’a 
Damp, and has erer since lived on tlie 
boauty of the Mahratta chief at Gwalior (1). 

Pratap Sing was immediately placed 
upon the gadi by the queen regent, his 
mother, aad her council, cousieting of the 
FeeJban, and Shooshialiram, wlio had now 
received the title of Rija, and the rank of 
prime miuister. He employed the power 
thus obtaiaed to supplant his rival Feeroz, 
and the means he adopted established the 
independeoce of his old master, the chief of 
Macherri. Tnis chief was the only one of 
note who absented himself from the 
eeremony of the installation of his sovereign. 
He was countenanced by the minister, 
whose plan to get rid of his rival was to 
create as much confusion as possible. In 
order that distress might reach the court, 
he gave private instructions that the 
semindars should withhold their payments ; 
but these minor stratagems would have 
been unavailing, bid he not associated in 
his schemes the last remnants of power 
about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khan was 
at this time the imperial comm mder, who, 
aided by the Mahrattis, proceeded to expel 
the Jats from the city of Agra. He then 
attacked them in their stronghold of Ohurt- 
po >r. Newul Sing was then the chief of 
the Jats. The M icherri chief saw in the 
last act of expiring vigour of tlio imperialists 
an opening for the furthorauce of his views, 
and he united his troops to those of Nujif 
Khan. This timely succour, and his 
subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, 


obtained fur him the title of Bau B.ij4, and 
a tunud for Afacherri, to hold direct of the 
crown. Khoosliialiram, who, it is said, 
chalked out this cuurse, made his old 
master's success the basis of his own 
operations to supplai^ the Fe.dban. Affect* 
ing the same zeal that he recommended to 
the chief of Macherri, he volunteered to 
join the imperial standard with all the 
forces of Amber. The queen regeut did 
not oppose the Dhora’s plan, but determined 
out of it still higher to exalt her favourite : 
she put him at the head of the force, which 
post the minister had intende.l for himself. 
This exaltation proved bis ruin. Feeroz, 
it) command of the Ambor army, met the 
Bio Bsja of Mecherry ou equal terms in the 
tent of the imperial commander. Foiled in 
these schemes of attaining the sole control 
of affairs, through the m msnre adopted, the 
Macherri chief, at the instigation of his as* 
BO iate, resolved to accomplish hU objects by 
less justifiable nieaus. He sought the friend- 
ship of the Feelban, and so suoceasrally 
iogratiated himself in his confidence as to 
adininister a dose of pnisou to him, and in 
conjunction with the Bhora succeeded to the 
charge of the government of Amber. Tlia 
regeut queen soon followed the Feolbin, 
and B ija Pratap was yet too young to guide 
the state vessel without aid. Tue Uao Bija 
and thcBhira, alike ambitions, s 'on quar- 
relled, and a division of tiio imperialists, 
under the celebrate ) Hamadan Ktian, was 
c.illed in by the Bhnra. Then followed 
those interminable broils which brought in 
the M ilirattas. Leagues were formed with 
them against the imperialists one day, and 


(1) Two or three times he hud a chance of bring placed on theyadt (vide letter of 
Brsident with Sindia to Government, 27th March 1812) which assuredly ought to be his : 
once, about 1810, when the iiobh-s of Jeypoor were disgusted with the libertine Juggut 
Sing: and again, upon the death of this dissohite prince in 1820. The last oocosi'Ui 
presented a fit occasion for his accession ; but tlie British Goverumeiit were then the 
' . 'Arbitrators, and J doubt mveh if bis claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those 
.sidio had the decision of the qucbtion, which nearly terminated in a civil war. 
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dissolved the next ; and this vent on until and ruled for seventeen years, with the 
the majority of Pratap, who determined to disgraceful distinction of being the most di* 
extricate himself from bondage, and firmed solute prince of his race or of his age. The 
that league, elsewhere mentioned, which events with which his reign is crowded 
ended in the glorious victory of Tonga, would fill volumes were they worthy of 
and for a time tlie expulsion of all their being recorded. Foreign invasions, cities 
enemies, whether imperil! or Mahrattis. besieged, capitulations and war-contri* 

To give a full narrative of the events of butions, occasional acts of heroism, when 
this reign, would be to recount the history the invader forgot the point of honour, 
of the empire in its expiring momenta, court intrigues, diversified, not unfre- 
Throughout the twenty-five years' rule of qnently, by an appeal to the sword or dag> 
Pratap, he and his country underwent ger, even in the precinete of the court, 
many viciisitiidee. He was a gallant prince, Sometimes the daily journals (akhart) 
and nut deficient in judgment ; but neither disseminated tho scandal of the rawula 
gallantly nor pnidenco could successfully ( female apartments ), the follies of the 
apply the rosources of his petty state libertine prince with his concubine Rag - , 
against its numerous predatory foes and its eaphoor, or even leas wortliy objects, who 
internal dissensions. Tuo defection of excluded from tlie nuptial conch his lawful 
Maclierri was a serious blow to Jeypoor, mates of tlie noble blond of Joda,or Jessa, 
and the necessary auiiaidies soon lighioned tho Hahtores and Bhaltis of tho desert, 
the hoards accumulated by his predecessors. We shall not disgrace these annals with the 
Two payments to the MaUrattas look away history of a life which discloses not one 
eighty lakhs of rupees ( £300,000 ) ; yet redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of efife* 
such was tho mass of treasure, notwith- minate vices, including the rankest, in 
standing tlie enoriuous sums lavished by the opinion of a Rajpoot-cowardice. The 
Madliu Sing for the support of Iiis claims, black transaction respreting the princess of 

besides those of tlie regency, tint Pratap Oodipoor has iilready been related, which 

expended in charity alone, oii the victory coTored him with disgrace, and inflicted a 

of Tonga, A.D. 1789, the sura of twenty grtatrr loss, in his estimation, even than 

four liikh.s, ra a qiMiter of a niillion sterliiiB. that of character — a million sterling. The 
In A. D. 1791, aftisr t'le enbaequent treasures ol tho Jey-Mindra were rapidly 
defeats at Patiin, and the disruption of the dissipated, to tho grief of those faithful 
alliance with tho Rilitoies, Tiikaji Hiilcar hereditary guardians, the Meenas of 
invaded Jeypoor, and extoried an annual Kalikho, snme of whom oommitted suicide 
tribute, which was afterwards transferred rather tlian see those sacred deposits 
to Ameer Khan, and continues a permanent squandered on their prince's unworthy 
incumbrance on the resources of Jeypo.ir. pursuits. The lofty walls which surround* 
From this period to A. U. 1803, tbe year of ed tho beautiful city of Jejr Sing Were 
Pratap’s death, his countiy was alteinately insulted by every marauder; oommeroe was 
desolated by Sindia’s armies, under De interrupted, and agriculture rapidly declin* 
Biiigne or Perron, and the other hordes of ed, partly from insecurity, but still more 
robbers, who frequently contested with from the perpetual exactions of his minions, 
each other the possession of the spoils. One day a tailor (1) ruled the councils, the , -u. 

Juggut Sing succeeded iii A. D 180.3, next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by^'V 

■ ' I — I . ■ M . . X* 

(1) Borji Khawtis was a tailor by birth, and I believe, had iu early life exetcised 

S 
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• Bnhsiia, and each had in tnra the 
honour of elevation to the donjon heep of 
Nuhrgorh, the caitle where criminaU are 
eonfloed, overlooking the city. The feudal 
chiefs held both his authority and his person 
in utter contempt, and the pranks he 
played with the ‘Essence of Camphor ’ {rat- 
eapioor), (1) at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposing him ; which project, 
when near maturity, waa defeated by 
transferring '* this queen of half of 
Amber,* to the prison of Nahrgurh. In 
the height of his passion for this Islamite 
concubine, he formally installed her as 
queen of half his dominions, and actually 
conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the 
personality of the crown, even to the in- 
valuable library of the illustrious Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, and its treasures 
distributed amongst her base relations. 
The Baja even struck coin in her name, and 
not only rode with her on the>ame elephant, 
hut demanded from of his chieftains those 
forms reverence, towards her, which wore 
paid only to his legitimate queens. This 
their pride oould not brook, and though 
the Dewan, or prime minister, hfisr Sheo- 
nsniin, albeit a Brahmin, called her 
“daughter,'’ the brave Chand Sing of 
Doonee indignantly refused to take part 
in any ceremony at which she was present. 
This contumacy waa punished by a mulct 
of £30,00(1, nearly four years ' revenue of 
the fief of Doonee > 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be 
deposed, and the aristocracy of Amber had 
ample justification for such an act. But 
unfortunately the design became known, 


and some judicious friend, as a salvo for tbs 
Raja’s dignity, propagated a report injurious 
to the fair fame of his Aspaaia, which be 
affected to believe ; a mandate issued 
for the sequestration of her property, and 
her incarcorstion ^ the castle allotted' to 
erimmals. There she was lost eight of, 
and Juggut contiaued to dishonoured the 
gadi of jey Sing until his death, on a day 
held especially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 
2l8t of December ISIS, the winter solstice ; 
when, use to their own metaphorical langu- 
age “ the door of heaven is re-opened.” 

Bnja Juggnt Sing lefs no issue, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, and no provision had 
been made fur a eucceaaor during hie life. 
But as the laws of Rajpootana, political 
or religions, admit of no interregnum, and 
the funereal pyre must be lit by au adop- 
ted child if there be no natural issue, lb 
was necessary at once to inaugurate a 
successor ; and the choice fell on Mohan 
Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nnrwar. As 
this selection, in opposition to tlie eatablish- 
ed rules of succession, would, but for a 
posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, 
it may be proper to touch briefly upon the 
subject of heirs presumptive in Rajpootana, 
more especially those of Jey poor ; the want 
of exact knowledge respecting this point, 
in those to whom its political relations with 
us were at that time entrusted, might have 
had the most injurious effects on the British 
character. To set this in its proper light, 
we shall explain the principles of the 
alliance which rendered Jeypoor a tributary 
‘ of Britain. 


the trade. He was, however, amongst the JftwaaAeftv, or privy connclllors of Juggnt 
niag, and U think) one of the ambaessdnm tent to tre^ with Li>rd Lake. 

(1) KM-eaphoor I am aware, means ‘corrosive eublimatc.' but it may also be 
interpreted ‘easence of camphor.’ 


CHAPTBB IV. 


/egpoor ilvs last of the Rajpout etalea to embrace the proffered aRiance of the 

British.— 'Frocraetinat ion habitual to the Rajpoott, as to aU Jsiaties.^ 
Motives and conilderations which ivjltteneed the feypoor eourt in declining 
our alliance. — A treaty concluded. — Dtath of Juggut Sing.— Effects of 
our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. — bate of 
primogeniture. — The evils attending an ignorance of Rajpoot eusioms,— 
Violation of the law of snccessiott in the placing of Mohun Sing on the 
gsAi.— Reasons for departing from the rule of succession. — Conduct of 
the British author iti«&. — The title of Mohun Sing disputed hg the legal 
heir-presumptive. — Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction, — The threaten- 
ed disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of one of the queens 
of Juggul Sing.— Birth of a posthumous son. 


Jetfoor was tlio last of the principalttioa 
of Bajpootana to accept the protectioD 
tendered by the government of British 
India, To the latest moment, she delayed 
her sanction to a system which was to 
banish forever the enemies of order. Our 
overtures and expostulations were rejected, 
until the predatory powers of India had 
been, oue after another, laid prostrate at 
onr feet. The Pindarries were annihilated ; 
the Feshwa was exiled from Poona to the 
Ganges ; the Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia 
palsied by his fears ; and Holcar, who had 
extensive lands assigned him, besides a 
regular tribute from Jeypoor, had received 
a death-blow to his power iu the field of 
Mehidpoor, 

Procrastination is the favourite ex- 
pedient Ilf all Asiatics ; and the Rajpoot, 
though a fatalist, often, by protracting the 
irresistible honhar (destiny), works out 
his deleverance. Ameer Khan, the lieutenant 
of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute 
of Jeypoor in fasdad, or assignment for bis 
troops. Was the solo enemy of ' social order 
Icfi to operate on the fears of Jeypoor, and 


to urge her to take refnge in our alliaoes ; 
and even he was upon the point of becom- 
ing one of the illustrious allies, who were 
to enjoy the •‘perpetual friendship" of 
great Britain. The Khan was at that very 
moment battering Madhurajpura, a town 
almost within the sound of cannon-shot of 
Jeypoor, and we were compelled to make an 
indirect use of this incident to hasten the 
decision of the Cnebwaha prince. The 
motives of his backwardness will appear 
from the following details. 

Various considerations combined to check 
the ardour with which we naturally expec- 
ted our offer of protection would be embra- 
ced The Jeypoor court retained a lively, 
but no grateful remembrance, of the solemn 
obligations we contracted with her in 1803, 
and the facility with which we extricated 
ourselves from them when expedienoy de- 
manded, whilst we vainly attempted to 
throw the blame of violating the treaty 
upon our ally. To use the words of one 
who has been mixed op with all the political 
transaotions of that eventful period, with 
reference to the letter delivered by the 
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envoy at the Jeypoor court from our viceroy 
io the East, notifying the dissolution »f 
the alliance; “ the justice of these grounds 
vras warmly disputed t)y tlie court, which, 
under a lively setise of that imminent danger 
to which it had become exposed from tliia 
neaaure, almost forgot for a moment the 
temper and respect which it owed to the 
English nation.” But the native envoy 
from Jeypoor, attending the camp of the 
gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and 
with a manly indignation observed, that 
" this was the first time, since tlie English 
Qovernment was established in India, tliat 
it, bad lieen known to make its faith sub- 
servient to its convenience:” a reproach 
the more bitter and unpalatable from its 
trutli(l). 

The enlarged and pro.pIietic views of 
Maiqiiis of Wellesley, which suggested the 
policy of uniting all these regular govern- 
ments in a league against the predatory 
powers, were counteracted by the timid 
temporising policy of Lord Cornwallis, who 
could discover nothing but weakness in this 
extension of our influence. What misery 
wonld not these states hare been spared, 
had those engagements, executed through 
the noble Lake ( n uume never mentioned 
in India, by European or native, without 
reverence ), been maintained ; for the fifteen 
years which intervened between the two 
periods produced more mischief to Rajwarra 


than the preceding half century, and half 
a ceulury more will not rep dr it j 

A circumsUuce that tended to increase 
this distrust was our tearing vizier Alii 
from his Sanctuary at Jeypoor, which has 
cast an indelible stain upon the Ciichwaha 
name. We have Sisewhere explained the 
privileges of tirna, or ‘sanctuary,’ which 
claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is 
sacred in the eye of tlie Rajpoot. This 
bust we forced the Jeypoor state to violate, 
though she was then independent of ns. It 
M as no excuse fur the act that the fugitive 
was a foul assassin : we had uo right to 
demand his surrender (2). 

Tliere were other objections to the 
pi offered lroaty\of no small weight The 
Jej poor court jiiitly deemed one-fiftli ( eight 
Lakhs ) of the gross revenues of the crown, 
a high rate of insurance for protection ; but 
when we further stipulated for a prospective 
iiicrea^etD) of nearly one-third of all surplus 
levcnne beyond forty lakhs, they saw, 
instead of tlte generous Britou, a sordid 
trnflicker of mereenary protection, whose 
rapacity transcended that of the M.'ihralta. 

Independent cf these state objections, 
there were abundance of private and in- 
dividual motives arrayed in hostility to the 
British offer. Fur example : the ministers 
dreaded the surveillanreol a resident agent, 
as obiiuxions to their authority and in- 
1 fliicnce : and the chieftains, when rank and 


(1) Fide Malcolm's Foltical HUtory of, India, p. 434. 

(2) A better commentary on the opinions lield by iLe natives upon this subject 
could not be given than the speech of llolcai’s envoy to the agent of the Governor 
General of India, then with Lord Lake; “llulcars vakeel demanded, with no slight degree 
of pertinacity, the cession of the Jeypoor and Booucli tributes ; and one of them, speak- 
ing of the former, stated, that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the friendship of the 
English, ns he had disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving up Vizier Alii ( who 
bad sought his protection ) to their vengeance. The vakeel was severely rebuked by the 
agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) b'r this insolent reflection on the conduct of an 
ally of the Brili-h Government, who had delivered up a murderer whom it would Lava 
•been infamy to shelter though the author of the “Political History of India” might 
have added — hut wliom it was still greater infamy, according io their code, to surrender. 
See Malcolm’s Political History of India, p. 432. 

(3) Bee AvticU 6 of the Treaty, Appendix No 5. 
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'ancient uiage kept at court as the coaoiei* 
lore of their prince saw in prospect the 
surrender of crovn-lande, which fraud, 
favour, or force, had obtained fur them. 
Sneh were the principal cauaee which im- 
peded the alliance between Amber and the 
Qurernor-gcneral of Brfciah India ; hut it 
would have marred the uniformity of Lord 
Haating’e plan to have left a gap in the 
general protective eygtem by the omiaeion 
of Jeypoor. The events rapidly happening 
around them — the presence of Meer Rhan — 
the expuleion of the orange flag of the 
Mahrutta, anrl the auhatitution of the British 
banner on the battlements of Ajmeer— at 
length produced a tardy and ungracious 
nssent, and, on the 2nd of April 1818, a 
treaty of ten articles was cnncludi'd, which 
blade the Cuchwaha princes the friends and 
tributaries in perpetuity of Great Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same 
year, Juggnt Sing died, and the choice of a 
successor speedily evinced to the ministers 
the impracticability of their exercising, as 
in days of yore, that “absolute power over 
their country and dependants,’* guaranteed 
to them by tlie treaty. (1) Our office of 
arliitriiting the difference between the 
Baja and bis vassals, on the subject of the 
usurpations from the crownlands, was easy, 
and left no unpleasant feeling; but when 
we intermeddled with the intrigues respect- 
ing the succession, our ignorance of 
established rights and usage rendered the 
interference offensive, and made the Jeypoor 
chiefs repent the alliance which temporary 
policy had induced their prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, 
to explain the usages which govern the 
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different states of Bajpootana in respect to 
succession. The law of primogeniture pre- 
vails in all Bajpoot sovereignties : the rare 
instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only except inns to the rule. Tlie ineonclu- 
sive dicta of Menu, on this as on many otlier 
points, are never appealed to by the Raj- 
poots of modern days. Custom and prece- 
dent fix the right of succeggion, whether to 
the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the 
eldest son, who is styled Seykomar, Pat- 
Ji-omar, or simply Komatyi, ‘the prince 
while his brothers have their proper names 
ufiixed, as Komar Joaan Sing, ‘Prince 
Jowan.' Seniority is, in fact, a distinction 
pervading all ranks of life, whether in royal 
families, nr those of chieftains ; all have 
their Pat-Komar, and Pat-rani, or 'head 
child,' and ‘bead queen.* Tlie privileges of 
the Pat-rani are very cunsideiable. In 
minorities, she is the guardian, by custom as 
well as nature; of her child ; and in Mewjir 
( the oldest sovereignty in India ), she is 
publicly enthroned with theRana. Seniori- 
ty in marriage bestows the little of Pal- 
rani, but as soon as an heir is given tu the 
estate, the queen mother assumes this title, 
or that of Mahji, simply ' the mother,' (2) 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by 
the chiefs of certain families, who with 
certain officers of the household enjoy this 
as an established hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without law- 
ful issue of bis body, or that of near kindred, 
brothers or cousins, there are certain 
families in every principality ( raj ) of 
Bujwarrn, in whom is vested the right of 
presumptive heirship to the gadi. In order 
to restrict the circle of ilaiinants, laws have 


(1) See Articles 8 of the Treaty. 

(2) In Mewar, simply Mahji ; at Jeypoor, where they have long used the language 
and luanneri of Delhi, they affix the Fersian word Sahebeh, or ' lady-mother. * 
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been establisliecl in every state limiting this 
.right to the issue of a certain family in each 
principality. Thus, in Mcwar, the elder of 
the Banawut chine, styled Babat, or ‘ the 
infants,’ possesses the latent right of heir 
preeumptire. In Marwar, the independent 
hoixee of Eednr, of the family of Joda ; in 
Booiidi,the house of Doogari ; in Hotah, the 
Apjis of Folaitoh ; in Bikoneer, the family 
of Mahajin ; and in Jeypnor, the branch 
Bajaw«t ( according to seniority ), of the 
s.tock of Bitja Mann. Even in this stock 
there is a distinction between those prior, 
and those posterior, to Bnja Madhu Sing ; 
the former are etj’led simply Rajamut, or 
occasionally conjoined, Maruingote ; the 
other Madhani. The Rnjswuts constitute, 
a numerous /rera^e, of which the Jhulnry 
bouse takes the lead ; and in which, provided 
there are no mental or physical disabilities, 
the right of furnishing heirs to the gadi of 
Jeypoor is long-established, incontrovertible, 
and inalienable privilege. 

We have been tlins minute, because, 
notwithstanding the expressed wish of the 
government not to prejudge the question, 
the first exercise of its authority as lord- 
paramount was to justify a proceeding hy 
which these established usages were infring- 
ed in spite of the eighth article of the 
treaty : “ The Maharaja and bis heirs and 
successors shall remain abaolute rniers of 


their country and dependants according to 
long established usage,” &c. "O’Mtfejrrs* 
mier peu qui cotUe^ and this first atep, 
being a wrong one, has involved an inter- 
ference never contemplated, and fully 
justifying that wariness on the part of Jey- 
poor, which madeOher hesitate to link her 
destiny with oure. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles 
contain the seeds of disunion, whenever ti> 
might salt the chicanery or bad faith of the 
protected, or the avarice of the protector. 
The former has already been called into 
operation, and the ‘absolute rulers' of Jey- 
poor have been compelled to uiifoid to the 
resident agent the whole of their financial 
and territorial arrangements, to prove that 
the reveimes did not exceed the sum of 
forty labhtf as, of the sum in excess ( be- 
sides the stipulated tributary our 

share was to be three si»teentht(J), 

While, therefore, we deem ourselves 
justified iu iuterferiog in the two chief 
branches of government, the suocesaion and 
finnncRB, bow is it possible to avoid being 
implicated in the acts of the government 
functionaries, and involved in tlie party 
views and intrigues of a court, stigmatized 
even by the rest of Rajwarra with the epi- 
thet of jootha durbar, the lying court P 
While there is a resident agent at Jeypoor, 
whatever bis resolves, be will find it next to 


(1) Mewar was subjectvd to the same premium on her reviving prosperity. The 
author unsucccssrully endearoured to have a limit fixed to the demand ; but he has heard 
with jov that some important modifications have since been made in the tributary enga- 
gements both with Mewar and Amber : they cannot be made too light. Ditconteiit in 
Bgjpootana will not bo appeased by a few lakhs of extra expenditure. 1 gave my opinions 
fearlesedy when I hud every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, when 1 have 
nothing either to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of the Briti-h power in these 
regions, and the revival of the happiness and independence of those who have souglit our 
pt^eetdon. He will prove the greatest enemy to his country, who, in ignorance of the 
true position of the Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching upon their independence. 
Bead the thirty years' wur between Arungzebe and the Ruhtores I where is the dynasty 
of their tyrant P Look at the map : a desert at their back, the Aravalli in front; no 
enemies to harass or disturb tliem ( How dlfibrent would a Baipoot foe prove from a 
contemptible Muhrutta, or the mercenary array of traitorous Nawabs, whom we have 
always found easy conquests ! Cliecish tJje native army : conciliate the Ba^poots; then, 
laugh at foes! 
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fniposaible to keep aloof from the vertex of 
iotrigne. The pnrest iutentiona, the highest 
talents, vrill scarcely avail to counteract 
this eystematic vice, and with one purty at 
least, but eventually with alt, the reputation 
of his i;nvernraeat will cnmprotnised. 

This brings us back to the topic which 
suggested these remarks, the installation 
of a youth upon the gadi of Jeypoor. 
We shall expose the operation of this 
transaction by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which 
was thoroughly substantiated. As it pre- 
sents curious picture of manners, and is 
valuable as a precedent, we shall give it 
entire in the appendix, and shall here enter 
no farther into details than is necessary to 
unravel the intrigue which violated the 
established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohan Sing, who 
was installed on the gadi of Jeypoor, on 
the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s de- 
cease, was the son of Monohut Sing, the ex- 
Baja of Nurwar, who was chased from his 
throne and country by Siodia. We have 
stated that the Jeypoor family sprung 
from that of Nurwar eight centuries ego, 
but the parent state being left without 
direct lineage, they applied to Amber and 
adopted a son of Prithi Raj I., from whom 
the boy now brought forward was fourteen 
generations in descent. This course of pro- 
ceeding was in direct contravention of 
usage, which had fixed, as already stated, 
the heirs-presnmptive, on failure of lineal 
issue, to the gadi of Amber, in tire descen- 


dants of Baja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled Rajavtut, of 
whom the first claimant was the chief of 
Jhulaye, and supposing his in competency, 
Kamah, and a dozen other houses of the 
* infants ' of Jeypoor. 

The causes of departure from the recog- 
nized rale, in this respect, were the follow- 
ing. At the death of Juggut Sing, the 
reins of power were, and had been for 
sometime, in tha hands of the chief eunuch 
of the rawula (seraglio), whoso name was 
Mohun Nazir, (1) a man of considerable 
of understanding, and not without the 
reputation of good intention in bis adminis- 
tration of affairs, although the system of 
chicanery and force, (2) by which he attem- 
ted to carry his object, savonred more of 
self-interest than of loyalty. The youth 
was but nine years of age, and a long 
minority, with the exclusive possession of 
power, suggested the true motives of the 
Nazir. Ilia principal eo-adjutor, amongst 
the great vassals of the state, was Megh 
Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived 
by fraud and force to double his heredi- 
tary fief by usurpations from the crown- 
lands, to retain which he supported the 
views of the Nazir with all the influence of 
his clan (the Kbangarotc), the most power- 
ful of the twelve great families of Amber (3) 
The personal servants of the crown, such as 
the Piirohits, Dhabaet ( domestic chaplains 
snd foster-brothers), and all the subordinate 
officers of the house-hold, considered the 
Nazir’s cause as their own : a minority and 


(1) Nazir is the official name, a Mahomedean one, denoting his capacity, as emas- 
onlated guardian of the seraglio. Jeypoor and Boondi are the only two of the Rajpoot 
principidities who, adopting the Mooelem custom, have contaminated the palaces of their 
queens with the presence of these creatures. 

(S) See “Summary of Transactions," Appendix, N. 5. 

(3) Tha Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls' 
•mount to 4,02,806 rupees annually, and their united quotas for the servioe of the state, six 
hundred and forty-three horse. Meah Sing, by his turbulence and intelligence, though 
only the sixth or seventh in the scale of rank of this body, had taken the lead, and become 
the organ ef his clan at court. 
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his favour guaranteed their places which 
might be risked by the election of a prince 
who could judge for himself, and had 
friends to provide for. 

A reference to the “ Summary of Tran- 
sactions” ( in the appendix will show there 
was no previous consultation or concert 
amongst the military vassals, or the queens ; 
on the contrary, acting entirely on his own 
responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning 
succeeding the death of his master, placed 
young Muhun in *' the car of the suu,” to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the 
pyre of his adopted sire. Scarcely were 
the ablutions and necessary purifications 
from this rite concluded, when he received 
the congratulations of all present as lord of 
the Cuchwahas, under the revived name of 
Maun Sing the Second. The transactions 
which followed, as related in the diary, until 
the final t/HeouMuae, distinctly shew, that 
having committed himself, the Nazir was 
anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their 
acquiescence in tire measure under their 
signs-manual. It will be seen that the 
communications were received and replied 
to in that cautions, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged the writer to nothing, and 
gained him time for the formation of a 
deliberate opinion ; the decision was thus 
suspended ; all eyes were directed to the 
paramount power ; and the Nnzir, wiiose 
first desire was to propitiate this, entreated 
the Biitiah fanctionary at Delhi to send his 
confidential moonshee to Jeypoor without 
delay. This agent reached Jeypoor from 
Delhi six days after the death of J uggnt. 
He was the bearer of instructions, “reqnir- 
iag a full account of the reasons for placing 
the son of the Nurwnr Raja on the niusntid ; 
of his family, lineage, right of succession, 
end by whose councils the measure was 
adopted.” On the Uth. of January this 
requisitioji was reiteratsd ; and it was far- 


ther asked, whether the measure had the 
assent of the queens and chiefs, and u 
declaration to this effect, under their sig- 
natures, was required to be forwarded. 
Nothing could be mure explicit, or more 
judicious, than the teuor of these instruc- 
tions. 

The replies of the Nazir and coufidential 
moonshee were such, that ou the 7tb. of 
February the receipt of letters of congratu- 
lation from the British agent, acuouipanied 
by one from the supreme authority, was 
formally announced, which letters being 
read in full court, “ tlie nobut ( kettledrum ) 
agaiu sounded, and young Maun Sing was 
c inducted to the Pratap Mahl and seated on 
the musnud.” On this formal recognition 
by the British government, the agents of 
the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in 
reply to the Nszii’s demand, ” to know the 
opinions of the chiefs,” answered, that “ if 
he culled them, they were ready to obey j” 
but at the same timetthey leeted their 
adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister 
of the R'lja of Jodhpoor, who breathed 
iiotliiiig but open defiance of the Nazir and 
bis Junta. Early in March, public discon- 
tent bi'caine more iiiauifest : and the Raja- 
wut chief of Jliiilayo determined to appeal 
to arms in support of his riglits ns heir- 
presumptive, and was soon joined by the 
chiefs of Sirwiir and Esurda, junior but 
powerful branches of the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this 
emergency, to revive the right of that poslhu.- 
inous son of Prithi Sing, whom we have 
already described as living in exile at 
Gwalior, on the bounty of Siudia ; and 
nothing but the unfavourable report of his 
intellect and debased habits prevented the 
elder branch of the sons of Madbu Sing 
recovering their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus 
deluded, and the chieftains were wavering 
amidst so many conflictisg opinions, the 
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<i)neen continned resolate, and the ftijairfita 
wei-e arming;— and the Nasir, in this diiem- 
ma, determined an a Inst resource, to make 
Raja Maun of Jodhpoor the umpire, hoping 
by this appeal to hia vanity, to obtain hie 
influence over hia aister^o an acquieaeenee 
ill the irremediable step, which had been 
taken in ohedienoe ( as he pretended ) to 
the will of the deoeaaed prince.” Raja 
Maun’a reply is important ; “ that there 
could be no nocasion for bis or his sister 
nignatare to the required declaration on the 
right of succession to the mnsnud of 
J-eypoor, wiiioh depended npon, and was 
vested in, tiie eiders of the twelve tribes 
of Cuehwah.as ; that if ihei/ approved and 
signed the declaration, the queen his sister, 
and afterwards himself, would sign it, if 
requisite. " 

The Nazir and his faction, thougli aided 
by the interposition of the nioonsliee, 
were now in despair, and in these desperate 
ciiciimstances, he attempted to get up a 
marriage between the pnppe.t he had onthrou* 
ed and tlie grand-daughter of the Raua of 
Mewar. It was well contrived, and not ill- 
reer-ived by the Rana ; but there was an 
influence at his oourt which at once 
extiiuuished tlia plot, though supported at 
Delhi by tho Ranii’s most influential agent. 
It was proposed that, at llie same time, the 
Rana should consummate his nuptials with 
the Jiiypnor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries 
of which had been settled a dozen years 
back. Money in abundance was offered, 
and the Rana’s passion for pageantry and 
profusion would have prevented any objec- 
tion to his proceeding to the Jeypoor 
capital. To receive the cliief of the universal i 


Hindu race witli due honour, the ifhole nobii 
lity of Amber would have left their estates,' 
which would have been construed into, sud 
accepted as, a voinntasy acquieseeUce in the 
rights of the N.izlr'a efaoics, which tbs marvb 
age would have completely cemented. Foiled 
in this promising design, the knot whicb the 
precipitate and persevering conduct of the 
Nazir had rendered too indissoluble even 
for hia skill to undo, was cut by the annun* 
ciatiou of the advaneed pregnancy of the 
Rhattiani queea. 

Tliis timely interpns ition of Afufa Janvvi 
( the Juno Lucina of Raj warrn ) might well 
be regarded as mirnuulo us ; and though the 
sequel of his event was conducted with such 
publicity as aim ost to choke the voice of 
slander, it stilt found utterance. (1) It was 
deemed a soit of prodigy, that an event, 
which would have caused a jubilee thronghr 
out Dhoondar, should hsv c been kept secret 
until three ‘msuths after the Raja’s deatb.(S) 
The mysteries of the rawulou of Rajpoot 
princes find their way to the public out of 
doom ; and in Oodipoor, more sspecially, are 
tbs common topics of conversation. The 
variety of character within its walls, tlie 
like variety of communicants without, 
the conflicting interests, the diversified 
objects of contention of these little woilds, 
render it utterly impossible that any secret 
can long be maintained, far less one of such 
magnitude as the pregnancy of the queen 
of a prince without issue. That this event 
should bo revealed to the Na;sir, the 
superintendent of the queen’s palace, with 
all the formality of a new discovery, ikre« 
months after Juggnt Sing’s death, must 
excite surprise ; since to have been the 


(1) Tlie publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of tho same character as marked the 
accouchement of the Dutchess de Berri, who, it is said, not only had the usual witnesses 
to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on tho Marechuum as well as the 
Mareehales of France being in the room at the moment of parturition. 

&) Baja Juggnt Sing died on the 21st December ISIS, and tho announcement of the 
Bhaltiaui being in'’“the^eighth month of her pregnancy,” was on the 21th March 1819. 
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baarer of inch joyful intelligence to hie 
master, to ithom he was much attached, 
mast have rivetted his influence. 

At three o'clock on the let of April, a 
eouncH. of sixteen queens, the widows of 
the late prince, and the wives of all the 
'great vassals of the state, “ assembled to 
ascertain the fact of pregnancy,” whilst all 
the great barons awaited in the anti- 
chambers of the Zenana Deori the impor- 
tant response of this council of matrons. 
When itannonneed that the Bhattiani qneen 
was pregnant beyond a doubt, they consult- 
ed until seven, when they sent in a written 
declaration, avowing their unanimous belief 
of the fact ; and that " should a son be 
bom, they wonld acknowledge him as their 
lord, and to none else pledge allegiance ” 
A traneeript of this was given to the Nazir, 
who was recommended to forward an at- 
tested copy to the British agent at Delhi. 
Trotn these deliberations from which there 
was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by 
express desire of the Rahtore queen. He 
made an ineffectual effort to obtain from the 
chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of 
the Nurwar youth was in conformity to the 
desiie of the deceased prince, their master ; 
btit this attempt to obtain indemnity for 
bis illegal acts was defeated immediately 
on the ground of its nntruth. (1) 


By this lawful and energetic exertion of 
the powers directly vested in the queen- 
mother and the great council of the chiefs, 
the tongue of faction was rendered mute j 
but had it been otherwise, another qneen 
was pionounced to be in the same joyful 
coiiditiou. ( 2 ) On the morning of the 
25th of April, fonr months and four days 
after Jnggut Sing’s death, a son was usher- 
ed into the world with the usual demonstra- 
tions of joy, and received as the Autocrat 
of the Cuchwahas ; while the infant interloper 
was removed from the ffadi, and thrust 
hack to his original obscurity. Thus ter- 
minated an affair which involved all Baj- 
warra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very serious result That it 
was disposed of in this manner was for- 
tunate for all parties, and not least for the 
protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though 
imperfect, sketch of the history of the Jey 
poor state, from its foundation to the 
present time, before proceeding with any 
account of its resources or the details of its 
internal administration, we shall delineate 
the rise, progress, and existing condition of 
the Shekhavati federation, which has risen 
out of, and almost to an equality with, 
the parent state. 


(1) Deemiug a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive of man- 

ners, but as a precedent, in as mueh as they shew the powers and position of the different 
authorities composing a Bajpoot state in case of succession, I have inserted it in the 
Appendix. . . 

(2) No notice, that I am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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Oripin of tfie Shekliavali federation.-— Its eonstitntion.— Descent of the chiefs 
from Baloji of Amber.— Mokulji.— Miraculous birth of his son.—Shekhji. 

Aggrandizes his territory. — Raemul . — Sooja.— Baesil. His heroism . — 

Obtains grants from Akber. — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipoor. 
— His exploits and character. — Ghirdkurji.— Is out off by assassination.— 
Vwarcadas. — His extraordinary feat with a lion.— Falls by Khan Jehan 
Jjodi. — Birsingdeo. — His authority usurped by his son.— Bahadoor Sing.— 
Arun gzehe directs the demolition of the temple of Khundaila. — Bahndoor 
deserts his capital. — Shujauu Sing.— Raesil ole flies to its defence. — He is 
slain, the temple razed, and the city garrisoned. — Kesuri. — Partition of 
the territory between Kesuri and Futteh Sing,— Futteh Sing assassinat- 
ed.— Kesuri resists the regal authority,- Is deserted in the field and 
slain. — His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmeer. — Khundaila re-taken, and 
restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated. — He resolves to punish the 
Munohurpur chief. — Is baffled by that chief's intrigues.— Is besieged by 
Jey Sing of Amber. — Khundaila beromes tributary to Amber. 


We proceed to sketch the history of tlie 
Shekhawut oonfedoration, wliich, springing 
from the redundant feudality of Amber, 
through the inflnenoe of age and circum- 
stances, has attained a power and considera- 
tion almost equalling that of the parent 
state, and although it poaseasea neither 
written laws, a permanont congress, nor 
any viaiblo or recognized head, subsists by 
a sense of common interest. It must not be 
supposed, however, that no system of policy 
is to be found iu this confederation, because 
the spiings are not always visible or in 
action ; the moment any common or 


individual interest is menaced, the grand 
council of the Barons of Sekbavati assembles 
at Oodipoor to decide the course of aotioa 
to be pursued. 

The Sbekbawut chieftains are descended 
from Baloji, the third son of Baja Oodikurn, 
who succeeded to the throne of Amber in 
S. 1445, A.D. 1389. At this period, if we 
look back to the political state of society, 
we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, 
which now obey the Shekhavati federation, 
were parcelled out amongst numerous 
chieftains of tlie Chohan or Tusr tribeB(l), 
the descendants of the ancient Hindu em- 


(1) The lovers of antiquity have only to make the search to fi nd an abundant her- 
vest, throughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose names are 
hardly known even to the modern inhabitants. Of the ancient Sajore I have already 
spoken, and I now draw the attention of my countrymen to Abhauair, which boasts a 
very remote antiquity ; aud from an old stanza, we might imagiue that its princes were 
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perora of Delhi, who eTinced no more anb- 
miasion than the aWord and their lalamite 
ancceeaora exacted flrom them. 

Baloji, who waa the aetnal foonder of 
the nuBieroua families now designated by 
the more distingniafaed name of Sbekji, hie 
grandson, obtained as an appanage the 
diatiiet of Ainrntair, bnt whether by his 
own prowess or by other means, ta not 
mentioned. He bad three sons ; Mokulji, 


Khemarji, and Kharnd, The first ancceeded 
to the patrimony of Ammtslr ; the eeoond 
hiid a nnmerons isanc styled Balapota, one 
of whom waa adopted into the twelve 
chambers { lara-kotri ) of Cnchwabas. The 
third had a aon called Knmnn, whose 
descendants were b.yled Eumawnt, bnt are 
DOW nearly extinct. 

llnknl had a sen who was named Shekliji, 
in compliment to a miracle-working Ishimite 


honneoied with the Kaian dynngty of Persia. I copied it, some twenty yoffs ago, from 
an itinerant bard, who had an imperfect kiiowledce of it himself, and I have doubtless 
made it more so, but it is still sufficiently intelligible to point ut a remarkable coinci- 
dence : 

“ Raja Chund ca Ahhanir, 

Reea Sanjog apo Oirnair ( Gtrnar) 

Dek'h hharat, leo buhie 
Ken iidut, mun heffsae, 

Reao Sanjog, Permala burrc 
Ko» sal’h so, mm chit d’/iarrc ; 

Tu beti Kaicnin ea 
Kam Permala * ho 
Lekha hooa kurfar ko 
Eeajana sarb ka" 

This is a fragment of a long poem rehitive to the livalry of Ksja Chnnd of 
Abhanair, and Baja Soorsen of Indrnpoori, who was betrothed to Permala, danghtor 
of ifatovM, and had gone to Girnair, to espouse her, w’hen the Abhanair prince abducted 
her. Baja Soorsen of Indrapori (Delhi), (f the snceator of the Snraseni, and fonnder 
of Soorpoori, esisted probably twelve hundred years before Christ. That snn-worship- 
pers bad establiahed themelves in the peninsula of Saurasbtra, (whose capital was 
Junagnrh-Girnar), its appellation, in the days of the Qri’eks of naetria, as now, proves ; 
( see Strabo, Justin, Ac. ) but whether Kai’kum, the fathei Pernnils is the Kaicumaras 
of Ferdnoai, we shall not stop to inqoiie. The conneotiun between this peninsnla 
and Persia was intimated in hitter times so as even to give rise to the assertion that 
the Banas of Mewar were descended from the Sassauian Kings. It was my good 
fortune to discover Soorpoori, on the J umna, the residence of the rival of Cmind of 
Abhanair, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar taste to visit, and, 
merely add, he will find there an inacription in a coond or fountain dedicated to the 
Sun. I^e distance, however, seven hundred coas ( kos sat’h so ), whether from 
Indrapoori or Abhanair, to Girnur, even admitting them to be gao eoss, would be too 
nmob. I believe this wonid make it eight hundred miles, and certainly, ae the 
crow fibs, it is not seven hundred. Intorwovon with the story, there is much about Baja 
Cbambha, prince of .lajiinggur, a city of great antiquity in Orissa, and containing some 
.of the finest specimens of sculpture 1 ever saw. There is also mention of a Baja 
Baer, ( gu. Sahir or Sehris of Arore ) of Perman. In 1804, 1 passed through 
•lainugnr, after the conouest of the province of Cattack, with my regiment. At 
jajnuggnr, my earliest friend, the lato Captain Bellet Sealy, employed his pencil for 
several days with the sculptured remains. These drawings were sent totlio authorities at 
Calcutta : perhaps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of Jajnuggur, and of 
my deceased frieml’s talent, for Captain Bcllet Sealy was an ornament equally to privato 
life and to hi.i profession. Be fell a victim to the fever contracted in the Nepal war. 
The ruins of Abhanair arc on the Bangunga, three cobs cast of Lalaont. 


w Peri-mala, means Fairy garland. 
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Baint, to whose priQ'ers the childless chief 
was imlebted fur a eon destined to be the 
patriarch of a nnmeroiie race, occupying, 
uniier the term Shekhawnt, an impurtant 
portion of the surface of E jpootana. Shckb 
Boorhan was the name of this saint, whose 
shrine ( still existing ) #as abent six miles 
from Achrole, and fourteen from the resi- 
dence of Mokul. As the period of time 
was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is 
not unlikely he was a pious missionary, 
who remained behind fur the conversion of 
the warlike but tolerant Eajpuot, with 
whom, even if he should fail in bis purpose, 
he was certain of protection and hospitality. 
The Bhekh in one of hia peregrioalioas had 
reached the ennflnes (>f Amriitsir, and was 
passing over an extensive meadow, in ev-hicb 
was Moknlji, The Meuigta ( mendicant ) 
approached with the usual salutation, “have 
you any thing for me ? ” “ Whatever you 
please to have, JBabaJi ( sire )," was the 
courteons reply. The request was limited 
to a draught of milk, and if our faith wore 
equal to the Shckliawut's, we should believe 
that Shekh Bonrhim drew a copious stream 
from the exhausted udder of a female 
buffalo. This was sulhcient to convince 
the old chief that the Shekh could work 
other miracles ; and tie prayed tliat, through 
ids means, he might no longer bo childless. 
In due time be hud an heir, who, according 
to the injnnctioiis of Boorhan, was styled, 
after his own trilie, Shekh. He directed 
that he should wear the budd«a{\), which, 
when laid aside, was to be suspended at the 
saint’s durffah; and further, that he should 
assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from 
hog’s flesh, and eat no meat “ in which the 
blood remainod.” He also ordained that at 


the birth of every Shekltawat male infant, 
a goat should be sacrificed, the Kulma 
( Islamite creed ) read, and the child sprink* 
led with the blood. Although four centuries 
have passed away since these obligations 
were contracted by Mokul, they are stilt 
religiously maintained by the little nation 
of his descendants, occupying a space of 
of ten thousand square miles. The wild 
hog, which, according to immemorial usage, 
should be eaten once a year by every Bajpoot, 
is rarely even hunted by a Shekhavut ; and 
though they have relaxed in that ordinance, 
which commanded the suspension of the 
httddaas at the shrine of Boorhan, still each 
infant wears them, as well as the blue tunic 
anti cap, for two years after his birth ; and a 
still greater mm-k of respect to the memory 
cf tho saint is evinced in the bine pennon 
which surmounts the yellow banner, o> 
national flag, of the Sbekhrwuts. It is even 
gravely asserted, that those who, from indo» 
lence, distance, or less justifiable motives bare 
neglected tho least important injonction, 
that of depositing tlie initiatory etrings or 
huddea», have noaver prospered. But a still 
stionger proof is furnished of the credulity, 
the toleration, and yet immutability of tho 
Rajpoot cliaracter, in the fact, that, although, 
Amrutsir (2), and the lands around the 
diirga, aro annexed to the fisc of Amber, 
yet the shrine of Shekh Boorhan continues a 
sima (sanctuary), while lands are assigned 
to almost a hundred families, the descen* 
dauts of the saint, who reside in the adja- 
cent town of Talla. 

ShekAji, when he attained man’s estate, 
greatly augmented the territory l^t by his 
father, and had consolidated three hundred 
and sixty villages under his sway, by con- 


(1) Strings, or threads, worn crooasways by Mahomodan ohildrcn. 

(2) The tuwu of Amrutsir sud forty-five villages aie still left to the Munohn ri'ur 
blanch. 
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quest from tiis neighbours, when bis repiita* 
and power attracted ibe jealous notice 
of the li'rl paramount of Amber. He 
WHS attacki'd ; but by Ibe aid of tlie 
Pnnneo Patbnna ( 1 ) be successfully 
withstood the ro-itorated nssiilts of his 
suzerain. TJp to this period, they had 
acknowledged the Amber princes as liege 
lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute 
all tbe colts reared on the original eatate8(2). 
A dispute on this point was tbe ostensible 
cause ( though subordinate to their rapid 
prosperity ), which occasioned a total 
separation of the Shekhawut colonics from 
the parent state, until the reign of Sowae 
Jey Sing, who, with his means as Heiitenant 
of tbe cmpiie, compelled honiiigc, snb- 
niission, and peenninry relief from them. 
Bhekhji left a well-established authority to 
bis son, Jteitmnl of whom nothing is record- 
ed. Raemul was fnllowod bj' Slonfa, who had 
three sons, ««. Noonkurn, Baesd, ftopal. 
The elder aneoeeded to the patrimony of 
Amrustir and its three hondrud and sixty 
townships, "while to his brothers, the fiofs of 
Lnmbi and Jiiarli were respectively assign- 
ed. With the second brother, Bitesil, the 
fortunes of the Shchliawnts made a rapid 
stride, from an oce.urrence in which the 
Bajpoot appears in the position we desire to 
see him ocenpy. 

Noonkurn, the chief of sbekhawnts, bad 
a minister named Devidas, of tbe ben^a or 
mercantile caste, and, like thousands of that 


caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligeirt. 
Ho one day held an argument with his lord 
( which the result proves he maintained 
with independence, that “ genius with good 
fortune was tbe first gift of heaven, and 
to he far more prized than a man's mere 
inlieritanoe.” Noonkurn warmly disputed 
tbe point, which ended by his telling the 
minister be might go to Lambi and make 
experiment of the truth of his argument on 
his brother Baesil. Devidas lost no time, 
on this polite dismissal from his ofiice, in 
proceeding with his family and property to 
Lamhi. He was received with the usual 
hospitality ; hut soou discovered that 
Raesil’s means were too confined to hear an 
additional burthen, and that the field 
was too restricted to enable him to 
demonstrate the truth of the argument 
which lost him his place. He inado 
known bis determination to proceed to 
the imperial city, and advised Baesil to 
accompany him, and try his luck at court, 
Baesil, who was valiant and not without 
ninbilion, could only equip twenty horse, 
with which he arrived at Delhi just as an 
army was forming to oppose one of those 
Afghan invasions, so common at that 
period. In the action which ensued, Baesil 
bad the good fortune to distinguish him- 
self by cutting down a leader of tbe enemy, 
in the presence of tbe imperial general, 
which had a decided influence on the event 
of the day. Enquiries were made for the 


(1) The Punrees are a trilie of Doorannees, regarding whom Mr. El)>hinBtoiie'8 
account of Cabal may bo consulted. In aftertimes, there was a chieftain of this tribe so 
celebrated for bis generosity and hospitality, that bis name bas become proverbial : 

Sunne, to, hunne 
Nuhyn, Daod Khan Pnniie ; 

that is, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Daod Khan in reserve. His gallant 
hearing, and death in Forocliser’s reign, are related in Scott’s excellent History of the 
Drkhan. 

(3) This will recall to the reader's recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empiie, where the tribute of tbe distant Satrapies was of the same kind. Armenia, 
accoidiug to Herodotus, alone gave «n annual tribute of tneniy tbousuud colts. 
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brave unknown, who hod performed tliie 
heroic deed ; but ae, for reasons whicli will 
be perceived, he kept aloof from the quar- 
ters of his countrymen, the arf^nment of 
Sevidas would never have been illustrated, 
had not the impeiial commander determined 
to seek nut and reward merit. He ordered a 
crand teafiit, or 'entertainment’ to be pre- 
pared for the chiefs of every grade in the 
army, who were commanded afterwards to 
pay their respects to the general. As soon 
as Saesil anpeared, he was recognized as 
the individual of whom they were in search. 
His nnme and family being disclosed, his 
brother, Noonlturn, who was serving with 
his quota, wns colled, whose anger was 
peremptorily expressed at his presuming to 
appear at court ^vitliont his permission ; 
but (his ebullition of alouay was of 
little avail. Kaesil was at once introtiuced 
to the great A It her. who bestowed upon 
him the title of liaesif. Durban (1) and a 
more substantial mark of royal favour, in 
a grant of the districts of Rewiisso and 
Khnsulli, then beloging to the Chundaila 
Rajpoots. This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scarcely had he settled 
liis new posseasions, wlion he was recalled 
to court to take part in an expedition 
against Bhutiiair. Fresh services obtained 
new favour, and ha received a grant of 
Khnndaila aud Oodipoor, then belonging 
to the Niirbhan Rajpoots, who disdained 
to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave 
themselves np to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of 
difficulty to expel the brave Nurbhaiis from 
their ancient hapnta ( patrimony ), had 


recourse to stratagem to effect his object. 
Previous to the expedition to Biiutnaii’, 
llaesil had espoused the daughter of the 
chief of Khuuduila, uiid it is related that 
a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, 
suggested Ids desire to obtain it for 
himself. Being dissatisfied with the dower 
(daeja) given with bis bride, he, with no 
commendable taste, pcrtmaciously insisted 
upon an increase ; upon which the Nui'bhan 
chief, losing p itiencc, hastily >ex>1>ed, •' wo 
have nothing cNe to give, unless yon take 
the stones of the hill.’’ the attendant Sooguni 
( augur ) immediately turning to Raesil, 
said in an iinder-tone, “ tie a knot on the 
skirt of j'our gnrmetit in remain brance 
of this *’ An r-xpression like this from a 
prophetic tongue, gave birth to ths wi sh 
to be lord of rCbuiidaila ; while his services 
to the king, and the imbecility of its Nitr- 
blian posse-ssor, cniispiretl to fulfil it. W«lch» 
ing his opportuiiily, he inarclied against the 
place, and being in all piobnbility supported 
by his liege lord, it was abandoned without 
di*f<-nce, and the iiiba’*itants tendered their 
submission to him. Henceforth, Kbundails 
was psteeniod the principal city of the 
Shekbawut confederation ; aud the descea- 
donts of Raesil, using his name ss a 
patronymic, are styiod Baesilote, occupy- 
ing all southern Sliokharati ; while another 
branch of later origin, called Sadhani, 
holds the northern tracts. Immediately 
after the occupation of Khund ula, Raesil 
obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly 
called Kasoombi, also bolonging to the 
Nnrbhans. (2) 


Rarsil accompanied his proper liege 


. (1) It is always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals coirobnrated in 
the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajpoots. The name of Raesil Durhaii 
will be found, in the Ayeen Akberri, amongst the mitmtuhinrx of twelve hundred and 
fifty horse ; a rank of high importance, being equivalent to that conferred on the sous 
of potent Rajas. 

(S) The Nurbhan is saeA'Aa nr ramificition of the Chnhan race. They had long 
held possession of these regions, of which JT-rts, or Kasnombi, now Oodipoor, was tbe 
capital, the city where the grand council of the confederation alirays meets on great 
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lord, Ui« great Rija Mann of Amber 
against tbe heroio Raua Pratap of Mewar. 
He wag also in the expedition to Cabal, 
■gaingt the Afghans of Cuhistan, in all of 
nrhich enterprixeg he obtained fresh digtiuc* 
tions. Regarding hia death, there is no 
record ; but his history is another illustra- 
tion of the Rajpoot character, whilst it 
confirms the position of the Sanya, that 
" genius and good fortune are far superior 
to inheritance.’’ 

Riiosil, at hia death, bad a compact and 
well-managed territory, out of which he 
asMgned appanages to his scren sons, fr.im 
whom are descended the various families, 
who, with relative distinctive patronymics, 
Bhnjaiiis, Sadhanis, Larkhnnis, Taj-khanis, 
Fursrampotas, Hiir lampotas, are lecognised 
thrnughont Rajawarra by the generic name 
of Sbekliawut. 

1. Qirdhnr had Ehundaila and IlewasBo. 

2 .Larkhan Kachriawas. 

3. Bhojrnj Oodipoor. 

4. Tirmul Rao Kasulli and eighty- 

four villages. 

6. Pursram Bae. 

6. Hur-ramji M'<‘'iidiirri, 

7. Taj-khan No appanage. 

We shall not break the tlire.ad of thr 
narrative of the elder branch of Khnndaila, 
" chief of the sons of Shekliji, ” to treat of 
the junior line, though the issue of Dhojraj 
have eclipsed, both in population and pro- 
perty, the senior descendants of Raesil. 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, 
the energy, and the estates of his father, 
and for a gallant action obtained from 
the emperor tlte title of Raja of Khundaila, 
At this period, the empire was in a most 
disordered state, and the mountainous 
region, called hlewat, was inhabited by 
a daring and ferocious banditti, called 


Mewolis, who pillaged in gangs even to tlie 
gates of the capital. The task of taking, 
dead or alive, the leader of this banditti 
was assigned of the cliief of Ehundaila, who 
performed it witli signal gallantry and 
snocess. Aware that, by the display of 
su|>erior force, his enemy would remuiu 
in his lurktng places, Girdhur put himself 
on terms of equality with his foe and 
with a Biuall but select band hunted the 
Mewatti leader down, and in the end slew 
him in single combat. Tlie career of Girdhur, 
short as it was biilliant, was terminated by 
assassination, while bathing in the Juniua. 
The anecdote is descriptive of the difier- 
ence of manners between the rustic Rajpoot 
and the debauched retainer of the court. 

One of the Kliundaila chief's men was 
waiting, in a blacksmith’s shop, while his 
sword was repaired and sharpened. A 
Mooslem, passing by, thouglit he might 
have his jest with the unpolialied Rajpoot, 
and after asking some imperiinent ques- 
tions, and laughing at tlie unintelligible 
replies in the Sakha of Kajwarra, slipped a 
heated cinder in the tuiban of the sold ier : 
the insult was borne with great coolness, 
which increased tlie mirth of the Mugaul- 
miiB, and at length the turban took lire. 
The sword was then ready, and the 
Thakoor, after feeling the -edge, with ono 
blow laid the jester’s head at his foci. He 
belonged to one of the chief nobles of tlie 
court, who immediately led hia retainers 
to the Khundaila chiors quarters, and 
thence to where he was performing his 
religious ablations in the Jumna, and 
whilst engaged in wliich act, unarmed and 
almost unattended, basely murdere d bim. 
Girdhur left several children. 

Hwarca-das, his eldest son, succeeded, 
aad Booa aftw his accession nearly fell a 


occasiens. This may throw light on the Cusoombee mentioned on the triumphal pillar 
at Delhi ; the Nnrblian capital is more likely to be the town alluded to, than Cusoombee 
on the Gangea. 
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victim tf) tte joaloiiiiy of tUa lilunolmrpoor 
chief, the ropraientativa of the aldet 
hvai^eh ef th * fimily, boinc! the litteal 
desoendaiit of Noonkara. The emperor 
had caa?ht a lion in tlie toila, and gave out 
a grand hunt, when tlic iinnhnrp'ior chief 
observed that hi» ri-lative, the Riesilote, 
vrhi) 'VOS a V'ltury ot Ifuhi’-Siiifih, wa* the 
proper pcrsm to enga'C the king of the 
fercat. Dwarca-das saw through his rela> 
tive’s treachery, lint ohisertnUf accepted 
the proposal. Having bathed and prayed, 
to the astonUh'iieHl of the king and court, 
he entered the arena unarm'd, with a 
brazen platter coitaining the various 
articles used in p >)jA (wiirshi|>\ as grains of 
rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and going 
directly up to the monster, made the tilar 
on his forehead, put a chaplet roun.i his 
neck, and prostrated himself in the iiaunl 
altitude of adoration bef ira the lion . when, 
to the amazement of the spoetators, the 
noble beast camo gently up, and with his 
tongue repeatedly licked his face, permit- 
ting him to retire without the least 
indication ot anger. The emperor, who 
concluded that his subjeet must wear a 
eharinod life,” desired the Klinudaila chief 
to make any request, with the assurance of 
compliance ; when he received a delicate 
reproof, in the desire “ that his majesty 
would never place another peraon in the 
same predicament from which he had 
happily escaped.” 

Dwarca-das was slain by the groateat 
hero of the age in which ha lived, the 
celebrated Khan Johan Lodi, who according 
to the legends of the Shckhawuts, also foil 
by the hand of their lord ; and they throw .an 
■ur of romance upon the traussetign, which 
would grace the annals of chivalry in any 
age or country. Hhan Jelian and the 
chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, 
and when nothing but the life of the gallant 
Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwarca gave 
4il 


timely notiee to his friend of the hateful 
task imposed upon him, advisi&g eitliet 
submission or flight. His fate, yrhigh forme 
one of the most Cnteres||jDg episodes in 
Farishta’s history, involved that of the 
Shekliawut chief. 

lie was succeeded by his son, Birsiugdeo, 
who served with his coiitingeiit in the eou- 
quest of the Dekhan, and was made governor 
of Periialla, which he had materially assisted 
ill reducing. The Khund'Ula annalist is 
desiious to make it appear that hie service 
was iadepeiidout of his liege lord of Ainbert 
but the probability is that he was under the 
iniiuedifite command of the Hirza Bija Jey 
Sing, at that period the most distinguished 
general of his nation or of the court, 

Uirsingdeu had seven sons, of whom the 
heii -apparent, Baltaduor Slug, remained at 
Khundaila ; while estates were assigned tq 
bis brothers, vii. Amur Sing, Siam Sing, 
Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri Sing, and Paiiu 
Sing, who hII increased the etock of 
Buisilotos. While the Baja was peiformiug 
hig duties in the Ockhaii, intcllig eiica reach- 
ed him that Ins son at home had uanrped 
Ids title and authority; upon which, with 
only four horsemen, he left the army for his 
capital. When within two coss of fjLhuii- 
daila, he alighted at tlie house of a Jetni, 
of whom he requested refreshment, and beg- 
ged e.-<p'‘ci»l care of his wearied steed, Irsfe 
he should be stuleii ; to which slm sharply 
replied, “ Is not B.thadoor Bing ruler herp J 
You may leave gold in the highway, and no 
one dare toucli it." The old chieitaiu was 
so delighted with this testimony to his son’s 
discharge of a prince’s duties, that, without 
disclosing himself or his suspicions, he im- 
mediately returned to the Dekhan, ‘where 
he died. 

Baliiuloor Sing succeeded, and on his 
father’s death repaired to tlie armies iii 
the south, commanded by Arangzobe in 
lM.‘rBou. Being insulted by a Uooalem climfi 
B 
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bearing the aaine name with himself, and 
obtaining no redresi from the bigottei 
prince, he ieft the array in disgust, upon 
which hie name was erased from the list of 
mnnsabdars. It was at this time the tyrant 
issued ,his mandate for the capitation*tax 
on all his Hindu subjects, and for the 
destruction of their temples. (1) 

To the personal enemy of the Sliekhawnt 
Was intrusted the twofold duty of exacting 
tribute, and the demolition of the temple, 
the ornament of Khnndaila, whose chief, 
degradiog the name of Bahadoor (warrior), 
nbundoned his capital ; aud the roj’sl army 
had arrived within two eois without the 
appearance of opposition. The news spread 
over the lands of the confederacy, tint 
Bahadoor had fted from Ehund.vila, and 
that tlie Toork was bsnt on the destruction 
of its shrines. It reached the ear of Shujanu 
Sing, the chieftain of Cliapowlee, a des- 
cendant of Bhojrajjthe second eon of Baesil. 
Imbued with all the spirit of this hero, the 
brave Bhojani resolved to devote himself -to 
the protection of the temple, or perish in its 
defence. At the moment the tidings reach- 
ed him, he was solemnizing his nuptials on 
the Marwsr frontier. Hastening home 
with his bride, he left her with his mother, 
and bade both a solemn farewell. In vain 
bis Ills kindred, collectio!; round him, dis- 
enoded him from his design, urging Uiat it 
was Bahadoor Sing's affair, not his. “ Ain 
not I," he said, *' also of Baesil's stock, and 


can I allow the Toork to destroy the dwell- 
ing of the Thakoor ( lord ), and not attempt 
to save it 7 Would this be acting the part 
of a Rajpoot 7 As their entreaties were 
vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved 
to accompany -hii^ and share bis fate. 
They were joined by a party of Bahadoor's 
adherents, aud succeeded in entering Khun- 
daila. Tlie imperial commander, to whom 
this unlooked-for oppositiou was reporte<l, 
welt aware of what a Rajpoot is capable 
when excited to action, and perhaps moved 
by a geuerons feeling at seeing a liandful of 
men oppose an army, requested that two 
of their nninbor might bo deputed to his 
camp to confer with him. lie told them, 
that not withstanding it was the king’s 
command that lie should raise tiie temple 
to the ground, ho would he satisfied ( if 
accompanied by propjr submission ) with 
taking off the kuUu», or golden ball which 
suruiouuteJ its pinnacle. They endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him ; offered money to the 
utmost possible amount of their means ; 
but the answer was, “ the kullus must come 
down.’’ Ono of these nnble delegates, no 
longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, 
*' Break down the kullus I” as with some 
moist clay at his feet ho moulded a ball, 
which he placed on a little mound before 
him ; and drawing his sword, repeated, 
" Break down the kullus ! I dare you even 
to break this bull of clay J’’ The iiitre- 
pi'lity of this action gained the applause 


(1) The numerous ruined shrines and multilated statues in evetj town and village, 
still attest the zeal with which the bigot’s ordei-s were obeyed ; nor is there an image of 
antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots impervious to his myr- 
midons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Oinkarji, whose temple is on a small island of 
the Nerbndda, alone, it is said, supported his dignity in the indiscnmimite attack on the 
deities of Hind. *‘'lf they are gods ( said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast ), let them 
evince their power, and by some miracle resist my commands.” Omkaiji leceived tho 
first blow oil bis head, as if imbued with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his 
nose and mouth, which prevented a repetition of the injury! This sensibility, though 
without tbe power of avenging himself, made Omkar’s shrine doubly respected, and it 
contiaues to be one of the best frequented aud most venerated in these regions. 
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even of (he foe, and they Tiad aafe conduct 
to rejoin tlieir brethren, and prepare them 
for the worst. 

At this time, Ehnndaila had no fortifi- 
cations ; there was, however, a gateway 
half way up the hill iu the route of ascent, 
wliich led to tlie plnce^^f residence of its 
chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. 
One party was stationed in the gateway, 
while Shujaun reserved for himself the 
defence of the temple, in which he took 
post with his kinsman. When the mer- 
cenaries of the tyrant advanced, the 
defenders of the gateway, after dealing 
many a distant death, marched ttpon 
them sword in hand, and perished. When 
they pushed on to the chief object of 
attack, the band issued forth in small 
detached parties, having first made 
their obeisances to the image, and carried 
destruction along with them. Shujaun was 
the last who fell. The temple was levelled 
to the earth, the idol broken in pieces, and 
the fragments thrown into the foundation 
of a mosque erected on its ruins. There is 
hardly a town of note in Bajwarra that has 
not to relate a sinailar tale of desperate 
valour in the defence of their household 
gods against the iniquitous and impolitic 
Arungzobe, Khundaila received a roynj 
garrison ; but the old uflicers, both terri- 
torial and financial, were rctaiiied.hy the 
conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an 
adjacent townsl)ip, and through bis Dowan, 
obtained a certain share of the crops and 
transit dntiis, viz. a seer out of every 
maund of the former, and one pice in every 
rupee of the latter. In process of time, the 
family residence ami gardens wore given up 
to him, and when tlic Syeds obtained power 
he regained his country, thmigh a garrison 
of the royal troops was reLaiuod, whose ex- 
penses lie paid. Ha lett three suns, vii 
Ivfsuri Siug, Fulteh Sing, aud Oodey Sing. 


Kesnri, eolioitous to bold bis lauds on 
the same terms as bis ancestors, namslyf 
service to the lord -paramount, assembled 
bis adherents, and with bis second brother, 
Futtuh Sing, departed for the imperial 
camp, to proffer lu» service. The hfunofaur' 
pur chief, the elder branch of the family, 
was iu the royal camp, ami having regained 
his lost consequence by the depression of 
Khundaila, was by no means willing again 
to part with it. Be intrigued with the 
second lirother, Futteh Sing, to whom he- 
proposed a division of the lands; the latter 
lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, 
seeing that a family quarrel would involve 
the destruction of them all, repaired to 
Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gor 
Rajpootni, he advoc.tted the partition. A 
census was accordingly made of tire popula- 
tion, and a measurement of the lands, of 
which two portions were assigned to Futteh 
Sing, and the three remaining to the Baja, 
The town itself was partitioned in the same 
manner. Henoefortli, the brothers held no 
intercouroo with each other, and Eesuri 
preferred Kaotah as bis residence, tboiiglr 
whenever he came to Khundaila, Futteh 
Sing withdrew. Things remained in thia 
state until the Dowan prompted bis master 
to get rid of tho agreement which iiad 
secured the ascendancy of Munohurpur io 
tlie Shekhawut federation, by destroying- 
bis brother The Dewan anunged a friendly 
meeting at Kaotalt for tlie avowed purpose 
of reconciliation, when Futteh Sing fell a 
victim to assassination ; but the instigator 
to the crime mot his proper reward, for 
a splinter of the sword -which slew Futteh 
Sing entered his neck, and was the occasioa 
of ills death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all 
his lost authority, from the contentious at 
court conceived ho might refuse the tribute 
of Bewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmeer 
treasury, while that of Khundaila went to 
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Narnnl, Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier, found 
leisnre to reaeflt this insnlt, and sent a force 
againet Khnndaiiii. Srery RaeailCte in ' the 
cdnntiy aasembled to resist tlie Toork, and 
ereti hia foe of Munoburpar sent his qnota, 
Iwl by the dhahhae (foster-brother), to aid 
the national canse. Tims strengthened, 
Kesnri determined to oppose the royu] forces 
hand to hand in tlie plain, and the riral 
armies encoatttered at the border town of 
Deolee. While victory manifested a wish 
to side with the confederated Shekhnwnts, 
the old jebloasiee of Muuohurpur revivoil, 
and he withdrew hie quota from the field, 
at the same moment that the Kaenlli chief, 
on whom much depended, was skin. To 
crown these misfortnnes, the Larkhani 
chief of Danto, basely deeming th's an 
opportunity to conanlt hia own interest, 
abandoned the field, to take possession of 
Hewasso. The ‘ lion ' of Khnndaila 
( Kesuri ), observing these defections, when 
the shout of “ Jy\ jyl” ( victory, victory ), 
already rang in his ears, could not help 
exclaiming, in tlie hitteriiess of despair, 
“Had JFutteh Sing been here, he would not 
lave deserted me.” He disduined, however, 
to give way, and prepared to meet his 
fate like a tme Raesilote. Sending to where 
the battle yet raged for his j-onngest 
brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save 
himself I but the young Bsjpoot scorned 
obedience to such a behest, uutil Kesnri 
made known his determination not to quit 
the field, adding that if he nko Were slam, 
there would he an end of bis line. Others 
joined their persuasions, and even attempt- 
ed to turn Eesuri from his purpose. *' No,” 
replied the chief, “ I have no desire for life ; 
two black deeds press upon me ; the murder 


of luy brother, and the curse of the Oharuim 
of Bikiincer, whom I neglected at tliedistri- 
bntion of the nuptial gifts, I will not odd 
a third by dastardly flight.” As Oodey 
Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the swords 
rang around him, K6-ai:i mads a hasty 
saci ificc to A imiti-%ata ( mother eartli ), of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the in- 
gredients. lie cut pieces fitim Ids own 
body, but as scarcely any blood fi' wed, his 
own nncle, Mokum Sing of Allodah, parteil 
with some of hia, for so grand an obligation 
as the retention of Ivhimdaik. Mixing his 
own flesh, and liis uncif’s blood, wit!) A 
portion of his own sandy s»il, ho fonned 
small balk in dan ( gift ), f«r the mainten- 
ance of the land to his posterity. Tne 
D'homh ( bard ), who repeated the incanta- 
tions, pronounced the sacrifive neeepted, 
and that seven generations of his line should 
rale in Khiiud.iila(l). The brave Kesnri 
was slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing 
carried to Ajmecr, where bo remained 
three years in captivity. At this time, the 
chiefs of Ooilipuor anti Kasnlii determined 
to cut off the royal gairison in Kliuiidaila ; 
bnt apprehensive of the danger it might 
occasion to theii chief, tliey sent u ei>ecia( 
messenger to Ajnieer, to acquaint the 
viceroy of their sdieme, previons to its 
execution, to prevent his being implicated. 
Kliundnila was burprisud, and Deonath and 
three liniid'cd Tooiks put to the sword. 
The viceroy, desirous to rreover the place, 
consulted his prisoner, who oifered to re- 
instate him if he granted him liberty. Tlie 
Nnwnb demanded a host.-ige, kit tlie young 
Rajpoot said he knew of none but his own 
mother, who willingly became the pledge 
fur her sun. He fnlfllled his agreement. 


(1) Tlie fifth, as will be seen hereafter, has been expelled, and autiiority iisurjiod by 
the Kasullt hr.iDch oF the family, and unless some fuitumito ehaugo should occur, the 
devotion of Kesuri was useless, and the prophecy must fall to the ground. 
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bnd the ' viceroy was 8o pleased with his 
frank aad loyal condnet, thnt on paying a 
I'irge nutxer<!tna, he restored him to hie 
capltel. 

Oody Sing’s first act was to nesetnbic hie 
bretliren, in oiiier to punish Munoliurpoor, 
whoso trenohery had causes them so much 
tiiisery. The fo.Hter-broth'‘r, who command- 
ed on that occasion, was again entrusted 
with the command ; bat he fled after a 
sharp encounter, and Munohnrpur was 
invested. Seeing he had no cliance of salva- 
tion, he had again reconrsc to chul ( strata- 
eetii ). Tliero were two feudatoriea of 
Noonknrn’s line, joint-holders of KhnjroHi, 
wlio Inid long i>eon ut Viiriniioe with Deep 
Sing of Rasntli, the principal adviser of the 
young llaja of Khnndaila. They were gained 
over to the purpose of the Munohnrpur 
chief, who sent them with a private mess- 
age to Deep Sing, tliat no sooner should 
Munohnrpur f'dl tlian lie would be de- 
prived of Kasulli. Tliese treacherous 
proceedings were but too common amongst 
“tUo sons of SlieUliji," Deep Sing fell into 
the snare, and at break of day, when the 
trura{>cts sounded for the as^a«It, tlie drums 
of the Knsuiii chief were lienrd in fvdl 
inarcli to his csUtc. Oucley Sing, thus dc- 
privcil of liis revenge, followed Deep Sing, 
vvlio, aware ot his inability to cope with 
his immediate cliief, fled for succour to 
deypoor, and Kasulli fell a sacrifice to the 
artifices wliich prct'Cived Munohnrpur 
The great Jcy Stag then ruled Amber ; lie 
received the suppliant chief, and promised 
him ample redress, on his swearing to be- 
come his vassal and tributary. D.-ep Sing 
swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four 
thousand rupees annually! 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of 
Amber over the confederated Shekhawuts, 
which had been thrown ofi' ever since the 
'dispute regarding the colts of Amrutsir, the 


ancient mark of homage, when “tiie sons of 
Shekhji’’ consisted only of a few hundred 
armed men. Shortly after this transaction, 
Jey Sing proceeded to tlie Ganges to fulfil 
certain rites upon an eclipse, and while 
performing his ablutions in the saorod 
stream, and the gifts for distribution to 
the priests being collected on the bank, he 
inquired “who was presont to receive dan 
that day f The Kasulli cliief, spreading out 
the skirt of his garment, replied, he was an 
applicant. Such dan ( gifts ) being only 
given to maKgtus, or mendicants, in wbich 
class tliey put priests, poets, and the poor, 
the Raja asketi, laughing, “ What is your 
desire, ThakoorP” To which Deep Sing 
replied, that through his intercession the 
son of FuttehSing might obtain bis father’s 
shore of Khundaila ; which request was 
complied with. 

This occurrence was in A, D, 1716; 
when the Jats were rising into po^ee,-aBd 
wiien all the minor Bajus served with 
their contingents under the great Jey Sing, 
as hoiitenant of the emperor- Along with 
the princes of Ktrowli, Dbodureo, Shcopur, 
and many othcra of the third rank, was 
Oodey Sing of Klmudaila. During the 
siege of Tlioon, the Shekhawnt chief was 
re-primauded for neglect of duty, and al- 
though be owed a double allegianco to Jey 
Sing, ns his natural liege lord and lieute- 
nant vf tlio king, he would nut brook the 
censure from one of his own race, and in- 
dignantly withdiaw from the siege. Choora- 
mun the Jat, having contrived to make his 
peace with the Syed vizier, when Thooa 
was upon the eru of surrender, and Oodey 
Sing being implicated in this intrigue, 
Jcy Sintr, who was mortified at an occur- 
rence which prevented the gratification of 
a long-chcrislied resentment against the 
upstait Jals, determined thnt the 
Khundaila chief should suO'er for his 
audacity. Attended by the impeiialists 
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under Bazecd KLan, and all hia home 
clans, he inid siefie to tlie citadel called 
Dodi^urh. Uodey Sing held out a mouth 
ill his castle lie bad constructed and called 
by his own name, when hia resources fail- 
ing, he fled to Kuroo in Marwar, and liis 
son, Sowae Sing, presented the keys, throw- 
ing himself on the clemency of the conqueror. 
He was well received, and pardoned, on 
condition of becoming tiibutary to Amber. 
He followed the example of the Kasulli 
<‘hi( f, and signed an engagement to pay 
annually ouo lalih of rupees. From this a 
deduction of fifteen thousand was subse- 
quently made, and in time being reduced 
twenty thousand more, sixty-five thousand 
continued to be the tribute of Khundaila, 
until the decay of both the parent state and 
its scion, when the weakness of the former, 
and the merciless outrages of the predatory 
powers, Patlian and Mahratta, rendered its 
amount uncertain aud diflicult to realize, 


moreover, recalling hia promise to Deep 
Sing, he restored the division of the lands 
as existing prior to the murder of Futtelt 
Sing, viz. three shares to Sowae Sing, with 
the title of chief of the Shekhawnts, and 
two to Dheer Sin^ son of Futteli Sing. The 
young coasiii chiuiitains, now joint-holders 
of Khundaila, attended their liege lord 
with their contingent ; and Oodey Sing, 
Uking advantage of their absence, with the 
aid of a baud of outlawed Larkbanis, sur- 
prised and took Khundaila. Attended by 
the Jeypoiir troops, tbo son performed the 
dutiful task of expelling his father from his 
inheritance, who again fled to Nuroo, where 
he resided upuu a pension of five rupees a 
day, given by his son, until bis death. He, 
however, outlived Sowae Sing, who left 
three sons ; Bindrabun, who succeeded to 
Khundaila ; Simboo, who hud the appanage 
of Ranolli; and koosul, having that of 
PiperoUi. 



CHAPTBB VI. 


Bindralun Baa ad^erea 1o Madhu Sing in the civil wara of Amber.-^ 
Partition of landa annulled. — Self immolation of the Brakmina.-^ 
Consequencea to Bindrabiin, iu his contest with Indur Sivg, the other 
chief of Khundaila . — Civil war.— Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindra- 
bnn — He abdicates.— Gorind Sing. — Is assassinated. — Nursing-Das . — 
Rise and devastations of the Mahrattaa. — Siege of Khundaila.— Terms 
of redemption. — Murder of deputies by the Mahrattaa.— Indur Sing 
perishes in the attempt to avenge them. — Pratap Sing. — Rise of the 
Seekur chief— Transactions between Pratap and Nursing, hie eo partner. 
— Pratap obtains the whole of Khundaila. — Nursing recovers by strata- 
gem his share of Khundaila. — Domestic broils and feuds.— General 
assemhly of the Sadhaui and Raesilote chiefs, to counteract the encroach- 
ments of Amber — Treaty between the Shekhatouts and the court of Amber, 
— Violated by the latter. — The confederacy assault the town of the Iluldea 
factian. — Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila ia 
sequestrated — Nursing and Pratap treacherously made captive, and 
conveyed to Jeypoor.— Khundaila annexed to the fisc. 


niKDRABUir Das steadfastly adhered to 
Modliu Sin^ in the civil wars which 
ensned for the gadi of Amber, and the 
I liter, when success attended his cause, 
wisliei] to reward the important services of 
ilia feudat >17. At his request, he consen- 
ted that the partitimi of the lands which 
had Caused so ranch bloodshed should be 
Bunnlled, and that Biiidrabun should rule 
as sole lord of Khundaila. Five thousand 
men were phiced under his comm.tnd for 
the cspnlsinn of the minor, Indur Sing, 
grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout 
resistance for many uonths ; but at length 
his little castle was no longer tenable, and 
ho fled to Parasoli, where he again defended 
himself, and was again on the point of 
surrender, when an unexpected accident 
not only saved him from exile, but restored 
tiim to his rijiUts. 


The mercenaries were snpporttd at the 
gole charge of Biiidrabun, and as hia 
Ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled 
to resort to the contribution called dind 
from his aujbects, not even exempting 
ihe hierarchy. Piqued at this unusual 
demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Baja 
on this in dignity to the order. But their 
appeals were disregarded by their chief, 
whose existence depended on supplies. 
Tile loss of influence as well as wealth being 
tlio fruit of this disregard of their remons- 
trance, they had recourse to that singular 
species of revenge termed chandi, or self- 
einolation, and poignarded themselves in 
his piesence, pouring maledictions on his 
bead 'with their last breath. The blood of 
Brahmins now rested on the head of 
Bindrabuu ; even amongst his persouul 
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friends he laboured under a speoiee of ex- 
commanioation, and bis liege lordi Madhn 
Sing of Amber, in order to expiate hie 
indirect share in the guilt, recalled his 
troops, and distributed twenty thoosaiid 
rupees to the Bruhiuins of liia own capital. 
Indur Sing luid thus time to breatltc, and 
baring collected all his retainers, wisely 
joined the Jeypoor army asHemhIing under 
the command of the celebrated Khoehiali- 
rani Bbora to chastise tbe Bno of Macherri, 
who waa expelled end obliged to seek refngc 
with the Jata. la this service Indur Bing 
ao mnch diatinguiahed liimaelf, that, on 
the payment of a nutterana of fifty thousand 
rupees, he recovered liis lost sliarc of Khun- 
daila, by a regular puUa, or grant, of the 
Bsja. 

Psrpetaal fends, however, raged between 
tbeae two kings of Klitindaila, each of whom 
had hia caetle, or fortified palace. Eacli itay 
“ there was w*r even in the gates ’’ of 
Khundaila, and at the hazard of prolixity 
we shall state how it was conducted, chal- 
lenging the records of any civil war to 
produce an inatance in which all the ties 
oi blood and kindred wm% more disregard- 
ed than in Uiis beelum plutqnam rivile, 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side 
to balance tlie otlser's superior power, and 
be was briskly poahing an attack on Oodi- 
gurk, tbs castle of fais opponent, when he 
was joined hf Raguuatb Bing, the younger 
son of bis focrosn. This youth, who had 
ibs towuslijp of Kooebore in appanage, help- 
ed bimself to three more, to retain which 
be aidsd with his futiier’s foe. lijiidrabvn, 
ia order to create a diversion, sallied out 
to attack Koocjiore ; to oppose which, his 
eon, together with bi!< nephew, Pritbi Bing 
of BoMUiond hie retainers., withdrew from 
tbs batteries to defend it. But the attack 
on Koediore bad already failed, and 
Bindrsbun was on bis letreat to regain 


I Khundaila, when he was intercepted. The 
battle took place outside the oily, whose 
gates were shut against friend aud foe, to 
prevent a pell-inell entry. At the same time, 
tlie siege of Oodigiirh was not slackened ; it 
was defended by Gorind Sing, tlie eldest son 
of Bjiidrabun, white tlie batteiies againat it 
were cnniraanded hy another near kiusmati, 
Nahr Sing of Chcrana. For several d-iys 
daily comb tts ensued, in which were to be 
seen father and Sun, uncles and nepliewa, and 
cousins within every degree of affinity, des- 
troying ench other. At length both parties 
were exhausted and it compromise ensued, 
in which Iitdur Sing oblsiited the rights he 
had so mnnrnlly vindicated. 

At tiiis time, a dying and desultory 
effort to regain his lost power was made by 
Nnjitf Koiily Klian, at the head of tlie iiitpe- 
riaUats, whu, conducted by the traitorous 
Macherri Ran, led titc royal army into the 
lands of the confideracy to raise contribu- 
tions, for wltich Ite was cordially and laud- 
ably detested. NowulSing of Nowutguili, 
Bagh Bing of Keytrj, Soorajmnl of Biissao, 
all chieftains of the Sndhaois, unable to 
comply with the requisitions, were carried 
off, and retained captive till ransomed f<>r 
many lakhs of rujtees ^ all eventually raised 
upon the impoveiished Iiasbaiidiuan aud 
industrious men-linut. 

The din *'f civil war having ended, the 
iniiiiaters of religion never .cepsed pouring 
into tbe ears of Bindrabun, tiie necessity of 
expiation and oblati-'iis for the murder of 
tlieir bretbren, and he was daily sacrifiqjng 
tbe biithrigiitof bis cbildien, jii grants of 
tlie best lands of KhnudaiJa, to these dropcs 
of society, when Goviiid, tiie heir-apparent, 
remoiistratody which was followed by the 
abdication of Bmdrabun, who, appropriating 
five townships and the impost duties of 
Khundaila for liis support^ left the cares of 
governtnent to iiis son. (1) 


His sccfiod son BaghunaUi, had Koochcre in appanage, 
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Qovtnd Sing did not long enjoy the 
hoBonm of ehief of the RaeeUotee. The 
year of hie elevation having pirodnoed an 
unfhvonnible harvest, at the request of hts 
vassal of Fanolli he proceeded to inspect 
the crops preparatory ^ a reduotion in the 
nssesement. Less superstitious than hia 
father, he preserved in spite of the predie 
tions of the astrologer, who told him, “ to 
beware the ides ( amaaut ) ot Pansh," and 
not to go abroad that day. In the course of 
the excursion, one of the personal atten- 
dants, a Rsj(>oot of Kajrutli, Lad lost some 
valuable article entrusted to his charge, and 
the iinpetnmis chief broadly taxed him 
with theft. His protestations of innocence 
were anavailing, and considering bimseif 
dishonoured by the imputation, which 
might possibly be followed by some dis- 
graceful punishment, he determined to 
anticipate hia ehief, and murdered him that 
night, Govind left Ave anns, Nursing, 
Boorajmul (who had Dodea), Bagk Sing, 
Jawan Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom 
had families. 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. 
In spite of internal dissensions, occasional 
chastisement, and pecuniary enactions from 
the imperial armies of those of their 
immediate liege lord of Amber, the con- 
federated /rerege of Sfaekhavsti increased 
their territory and population. Only the 
shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul ; and their own 
lord paramount, satisAed with a certain 
degree of homage, tribute, and aerviee on 
emergenoies was little inclined to trench 
further upon thoir national independenee. 
Bat a new enemy had now arisen, and 
thongh of their own faith, fur more 


) 

destructive than even the intolerant tsla* 
mite. Happy were the inbabitanta of the 
desert, who had an ocean of aaad betwoen 
them, and this seonrge of India, the Inaatl- 
able Mahratta. After the fatal day ot 
Mairta, where the evil genius of Rajpootaag 
enabled De Boigne to give the last blow 
to her independence, the desultory hordes 
roved in bands through the lands of the 
confederation, plntidering, murdering, and 
carrying off captive the principal chiefii 
or their children, as hostages for cootriba- 
tions they could not realise. These wer# 
dragged about after their omies, until the 
hardships and indignities they anderwent 
made them aell every article of value, or 
until the oharge of keeping, or the trouble 
of guarding them, rendered their prolonged 
captivity bnrdensonie to the wandering 
Southrons. 

Let us follow the path ot tho 
barbarians, and trace only one day's acta 
of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered 
the lands of the federation, soon 
after the battle of Mairta, they Arst 
attacked Bse. The inhabitants, knowing 
that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, Aed, carrying away all the 
effects they could to the larger towns, while 
a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took poat 
in the little castle, to defend the paint 
of honour against this neW assailant. 
Bae was stormed ; not one Rajpoot 
would accept of quarter, and ell were put 
to the sword. The enemy proceeded to 
Khundaila, the route marked by similar 
tracts of blood. When wilhio two eott of 
Hie town, the horde hatted at Hodegong, 
and a Pundit (1) was sent to Rso Indar 
Sing to setUe the contribution, which was 


(1) The ministers of religion were the only derkt amongst this itaA« of depfddators, 
and they were not behind the most illiterate in enpidity, and to say the' trath, eonragv, 
when reqi'ired i and as for skill in negotiatinn, a Mahratta Brahmin stands alone; keen, 
skilful, and impertur.'ible, he would hare bafiBed Machiavelli himself. 
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fixed at twenty thousand rupees, besides 
three thnusuid in ^oot (1) (biibe), for 
the Brahmin negotiator. The two chiefs, 
who negotiated on the part of the joint 
Bajas of Hhundsila, proceeded with the 
pundit to the enemy's camp : their names 
w«r« Nowal and Duleei. As it was out of 
their power to realise eo large a sum, they 
were aooompanied by joint revenue officers 
of Kbundaila ae oU, or hostage, when to 
tbeir diemay, the Southron oommauder de- 
murred, aud said they themselves must 
remain. One of the chieftains, with the 
tang firaid which a Bajpoot never loses, 
coolly replied, that ehonld not be, and tak- 
ing his hooka from his attendant, began 
wneeremonionsly to smoke, when a rode 
Dthhany knocked the pipe from hie hand. 
The Thakoor's eword was nnslieathed in an 
instant i but ere he had time to use it, a 
pistol-ball passed through his braiu. Ouleel 
Sing's party, attempting to avenge their 
companion were cut off to a man ; and 
Indnr Sing, who had left Khundaila to 
learn how the negotiatione aped, arrived 
’ jnst in time to aee hie clansmen butchered. 
Ho was advised to regain Khundaila ; *‘No," 
replied the intrepid Barsilote ; “ better 
that I ehoold fall before the gates of Khuo- 
dsila than enter them after such diegace, 
without avenging my kinsmen.'' Dismount- 
ing from bis horse, he turned him loose, lus 
adherents following hie example ; and 
■word in hand they rushed on the host of 
aasasains and met their fate. Indur Sing 
wae etretelied besides his vassals, and, 
strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor ; 
though covered with wounds, be wue taken 
up alive, and carried to the hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the 


lengthened tragedy enacted in Sbekhavati, 
when Mahratta actors atu'ccedcd to Patiiaus 
aud Moguls ; heirs to their worst feelings, 
without one p.irticle of their magnuuiuity 
or courtesy. But the teriitoryof tlio c'ln. 
federauy waa fur top narrow a stage ; even 
the entire plain of hidia appeared at one 
time too restricted for the hydra-headed 
banditti, nor is there a piincipal'ty, district, 
or even township, from tlie Sutlej to the 
sea, where similar maasi-rea Iiave uot been 
known, and but for our interposition, such 
scenes would have coutinued to the present 
hour. 

Prntap Sing, who succeeded his brave 
father in bis abate of the patrimony, was 
at this crisis with his mother at Sikruc, a 
strong fort in the hills, ten miles from 
Khundaila. To save the town, tlie principal 
men dug up tlie grsiu-pits, selling their pro- 
perty to release tbeir miuor chief from 
further trouble. Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of 
Uie Sadbanis. Oodipoor was the first as- 
saulted, taken, and sacked ; the Walls were 
knocked down, and the floors dug up in 
search of treasure. After four day’s liavock, 
they left it a ruin, niid marched ugniost the 
northern chieftains of Siughaua, Jbooti- 
joonoo, aud Keytri. On the depaiture of the 
foe, young Pratap and his kinsman, Nuis- 
iag, took of their abode in Khundaila ; but 
scaicely bad they recovered from the effects 
of Dekani incursion, before demands were 
made by their liege lord of Amber for the 
tribute. Fratup made bis peace by assign- 
ing a fourth of the harvest ; but Nuteiiig 
in the procrastinating and haughty spirit of 
his ancestors, despieed an arrangement 
which, he said ( and with justice ), would 


(1) is literally ‘a bribe and no treaty or transaction was ever carried on 

withont this_ stipulation. So sacred was ths ghnos held, from tyrant usage, that the 
Peshwa m-nisiers, when tliey ruled tiie destinies of their nation, stipulated thil the qhoo* 
should go to the privy purse J ■ , 
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reduce him to tlie level of a common 
Shiimia Itiiidliotdcr. 

At this peritxli a remote branch of the 
Khiindaila Shekliawots he^an to fligcld-ie a 
apiiit that afterwards gained him diatinction. 
Diivi Sing, chieftain of Seekor, a drsc>‘iiHant 
of Rao Tirmiil of Kasoj^i, had added to the 
patrimony by tlie usarpation of no less 
than twenty-five iarge townships, as L»lm- 
gtirra, Klin, &g. ; and he deemed tliis a good 
opportunity, his cliief heing embrolh'd with 
the court, to make an attack on Rewasso ; 
but deatli put a stop to the ambitions views 
of the Seekur chieftain. Having no issne, 
he had adopted Luchmun Sing, snn of the 
Shahpura Thaknor ; but the .ley poor court, 
which had taken great umbrage nt these 
most unjustifiable assaults of the Seekur 
chief on his weaker brethren, commanded 
Nundram Hnldia ( brotlier of the piime 
minister Dnulet Ram ), collector of the 
Shekhawut tribute, to attack snd humble 
him. No sooner were the orders of the 
court promulgated, than all tlie Bartevt- 
Has ( 1 ) gatliered round the standard of 
the collector, to aid in the redemption of 
their patrimonies wrested from them by 
Seekur. Besides the Kliuiidaila chief in 
person, there wore the Puftawuts of Karulli, 
Dilara, and others of TirniuVs stuck ; and 
even the Sadhanis, who little interfered in 
the atfairs uf the R.iesilutcs, repaired with 
jny with their tribute and their retaineis 
to the ramp of the Jeypoor noiiiniander, to 
depress the Seekur chief, who wa.s rapidly 
rising over them all. Nearly the whole 
troops of the eonferIerncy were thug 
assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common cliaracter, to have 
eseited such nnivemul hatred ; and bis first 
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care had been to make strong friends at 
court, in order to retain what he had aoquir> 
ed. He had especially enltivated the 
minister's friendship, which was now tam- 
ed to account. A deputation, consisting of ' 
a Clioiidawut chief, the Dowan of Seeknrf ' 
mid th it important character the Dhabkae^ 
repaired to the Hiildia, snd implored biot 
in the name of tlie deceased, not to give 
up his infant son to hungry sad revengeful 
Barwttttias. The Huldia Said there was 
but one way by which be could avoid the. 
fulfilment of his court's command, which 
was for tliem, as he approached the place, 
to congregate a force so formidable from 
its numbers, as to exonerate liim from all 
suspicion of collision. With the treasury of 
Devi Sing, ovei flowing from the spoliation 
of the Kaimkhani of Futtehpiir, it was easy 
to affiii'd such indemnity to the Huldia, at 
whose approach to Seekur ten thousand men 
appeared to oppose him. Having made a 
shew of investing Seekur, and expended a 
good deal of ammunition, he addressed hit 
court, where bis brother was minister, stat- 
ing he oonld make nothing of Seekur without 
great loss, both of time, men, and 
innney, and advi«ing an acceptance of the 
proffered sbiiiissioo. Without waiting a 
leply, he took two lakhs as a fine for hia 
sovereign ; and a present of one for himaelC 
The siege was broken up, and Seekur waa 
permitted to psosecute liis schemes ; in which 
he was not a li'.tlo aided by the continued 
feuds of tbs co-partner chiefs of Kbundaila. 
Pentap took advantage of Nursing's soo- 
compliaiice with tlie court’s requisition, aud 
hie consequent disgrace, to settle the feud 
of tbrir fathers, and unite both shares in 
his own person ; and stipulated in return to 


( 1 > Baruiuttia, is ‘one expatriated,’ from bar, ‘ont of,’ and wultun. ‘ a country. ’ and 
it means either an exile, or any outlaw, accordiug to the measure of crime which caused 
bis banishment from his country. 
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fct fW]wiiBiU« Sat tb« whole tribute, be 
rendj wKh hie eontingeiit to aerre the court 
end pay beeidee a bandaoiue netMraaa or 
iataatltare. 1!he Uoldia was about to 
coaiply, trhea Bawal Indar Sing of Samote, 
chief of the Natbawut clan, inteneded for 
Sening, md' hiritittf hhn to bio own res- 
penribilitjr to the canip, acqaainted him 
with the precednre of hia rival, in whoae 
Mune the patent for Kbnndaila waa actually 
uade out ; “ but even now,’’ aaid thia noble 
chief, I will atay it if yon comply with the 
teriM of the oonri.’’ But Xurtiag either 
would not or eould not, and the Samote 
chief urged hia imniediate departure ; 
adding that aa he came nnder hia gnarantee, 
he waa deanona to aee him aafe back, for 
** aaeh were the crooked wuya of tlie Amber 
houae,” that if he prolonged hia aiay, he 
might ha involved in min in hia deeire to 
proteot him. Accordingly, at dusk, with 
•ixty of hia own retainera, he escorted him 
toKowulgnrb, and the next inoruing lie 
wac in hk oaatle of Qovindgurh. Tiie 
preeantiona of the Samote chief were not 
▼ain, and he waa reproached and threatened 
with the eonrt's displeaeure, for permitting 
Ifnraing’a departure ; bnt he nobly replied. 
“ he had performed the duty of a Bajpoot, 
aUd would abide the conacquencea.’’ Aa 
the seqnel will ftiither exemplify the comip- 
tiona of courts, and the base pneeiuiie of 
kindred, nnder a ayatem of feudal goveru- 
xnent. We shall trespass on the reader's 
patience by recording the result. 

Samote and Clioinoo are the chief house 
of the Kethawnt clan ; the elder biancb 
injoying the title of Hawn), with supre- 
macy over the numerous vassalaga Bat 
these two families had often contested the 
lead, and their fends liad caused ruuch 
bloodshed. On the disgrace of Iiidiir Sing, 
ns already related, his rival of Chomoo re- 
paired to court and offned ao large a 
tiutremna aa to be iu vested nith lighta of 
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seniority. Avarice and rerenge were good 
advocates : a warrant waa made oat anil 
transiuitted to ludnr Smg ( still serving 
with the collector of the tribnte y for tbe 
sequestration of Samote, Placing, like » 
dutiful subject, the warrant to his forehead, 
be iiiatantly departii^ for Samote, and 
commanded the removal of hk family, hk 
goods and chattels, from the seat of hia 
anceston, and went iuto exile in Mar- 
war. In after times bis Bani had a grant 
of the village of Peeplye, to which the 
magnanimous, patriotic, and loyal Indsr 
sing, when he found the hand of death 
upon him, repaired, that he might die 
in the lands of the Cnchwaliaa, and have 
his ashes buried amongst his fathers. Thia 
man, who woa naturally brave, acted upon 
the abstract principle of tKamdktrma-, ev 
‘ fealty * which is not even now exploded, 
in tbe midst of corruption and demoraliza- 
tion. Indur Sing wonld have been fnlly 
justified, according to all tbe priaciplea 
which govern these etatee, in reskting the 
inqnitoua mandate Surh an act might 
have been deemed aa rebellion, by thota 
who look only at the surface of ihiuga ; but 
let tbe present lorda-paiamonnt go deeper, 
when they have to decide between a Baja 
and his feudatories, and look to tbe origin 
and condition of both, and the ties which 
alone can hold such association a togethei'. 

To return : Piatap Sing, having thus 
obtained the whole of Khundaila, cnminenc- 
ed the demolition of a fortified gate, wbeiioo 
during the feuds his antagonist used to play 
some swivels against hia castle. While the 
wuik of destruction was advancing, an 
omen occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap. 
An image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom and 
protector of the arts, ( more especially of 
architecture ), was fixed in the wall of thia 
gate, which an ill-fated and uainteational 
blow kuncked from its elevated poeition to 
the earth, and bciog of Urra-cottUt hb 
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fi'igHienU lay dishonoured and scattered on 
the pavement. Notwitbstamdiog this, the 
denioUtien wee eewpleted, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the earih. 
Pratap» having adjasted sfiairS in the 
rapitali proceeded against Aewasso, which 
he reduced, and then lai^reige to Qovind- 
l^irb, aided by a detachmeBt of tite Hnldia. 
Having encamped at Goorab, two coee from 
it, and twice that dietanoe from BanoUi, its 
chief, who etill eepouaed the cauee of his 
immediate head, the unfortunate Norsing. 
sent his minister to the Hnldia, offering not 
only to be responsible £or all arrears due by 
Nursing, but also handsome douceur, to res- 
tore him to his rights. Ha repaired to 
Klinndaila, stationed a party in the fortified 
palace of Nursing, and consented that they 
should be expelled, as if by force of Lis 
adherents, from Ooviodgnrh. Accordingly 
Soorajiaol and Bagb Sing, the brothers of 
Nursing, in the dead of night, with one 
linndred and fifty fullowere, made a mock 
attack on the Huldia’s followers, expelled 
them, and made good s lodgment in their 
ancient dwelling. Pratap was highly exas- 
perated ] and to render the acquisition 
useless, he ordered possession of a point 
which commanded the mahl ; but here be 
wae anticipated by his opponent, whose 
party now poured into KhundaiU. He 
tlND cut oif their supplies of water, by forti- 
fying the reservoirs and wells, and this 
brought maltsrs to a erisis. An action 
ensued, in which many were killed on each 
side, when the traitorous Huldia interposed 
the five coloured bauner, and osueed the 
combat to cease. Nursiug, at this juncture, 
joined the combatants in person, from Itis 
castle of Govindgurh, and a treaty wae 
forthwith set on foot, which left the district 
of newaeao to Pratap, and restored to 
Nursing his share of BLhundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, how- 
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ever, and oeeasioos were perpetaally reean- 
ing to bring tbe rivals in eollision. Tb«<> 
first was on the feath'al of the Grangers ; 
the next on the fianolli chief placing in - 
durance a vassal of Pratap, whioh produced 
a general gathering of tbe clans : both 
ended in an appeal to tbe lord>panuoaoBnt« 
who soon merged tbe office of erbitretor its 
that of dictator. 

Tbe Sadbanis, or obieftoinB of northern 
Sbekhsvati, began to feel tbe bed effects of 
these feuds of the Baesilotes and to express 
dissatiafaction at the progressive advances 
of the Jeypoor court for tbe establishment 
of its supremacy. Until this period tiiey 
had escaped any tribotary engagement, and 
only recognized their connexion with 
Amber by marks of homage and fealty on 
lapses, which belonged more to kindred 
than political superiority. But as the 
armies of the court were now perpetually . 
on tlie frontiers, and might soon pass over, 
they deemed it necessary to take menanren 
for their safety. The township of Tooe, 
appertaining to Nowulgurb, bad already > 
been seized, and Bonolli was battered 
for the restoration of the snbject of 
Pratap. These were grievances which . 
affected all the Sadhanis, who perceiving 
they conid no longer preserve their 
neutrality, determined to abandon their 
internal dissensions, and from a system of 
general defence. Accordingly, a general 
assembly of the Sadhani lords, and as 
many of the Baesilotes as chose to attend, 
was announced at the ancient place of 
rendezvous, Oodipoor. To increase the 
solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all 
suspicion of treachery, as well aa to extin- 
guish ancient fueds, aud reconcile ehiafs 

who bad never mot but in faoetility, it was- 
unanimously agreed that fhe inOst aacred 
pledge of good faith, the jVoon-(fa6,(l) or 


(1) Hioou or loon ‘salt,’ rud dahna , ' to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle.' 
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dippio" the hand iu the salt, should take 

place. 

Tlie entire body of the Sadhan) lords, 
with all their let dncra, met at the appuin* 
te<l time, as did nearly all the Racsilotes, 
exeeptio^ the joint chieftains of Kliundaila, 
too deeply tainted with mutual distrust to 
take part in this au!;:nBt and national con- 
gress of all “the children of Shekliji.’’ It 
was decided in this grand council, that all 
internal strife should cease ; and that for 
the future, whenever it might occur, there 
should be no appeals to the attiibution of 
Jeypoor ; but that on all such nccasinns, or 
where the general interests were endanger- 
ed, a meeting should take place at “the 
Pass of Oodipoor,*' to dcliberitc and decide, 
but above all to repel by force of arms, 
if necessary, the further encroachments of 
the court. This unusual alarmed the court 
of Amber, and when oppression had genera- 
ted the determined resistance, it disapiiroved 
and disowned the proceedings of its lieute- 
nant, who was Birpcis'ded by Rora 
Bam,wilh orders to seeure the person 
of Lis predecessor. His flight preserved 
him from captivity in the dungeons 
of Amber, but his estates, as well us those 
of the minister, his brother, were resumed, 
and all their property was confiscated. 

The new commander, who was a tailor 
by caste, was ordered to follow the Hnidia 
to the last extremity; for in these legions, 
displaced ministers and rebels arc identical. 
It was expected if they did not lose their 
heads, to seo them in opposition to the 
orders of theii sovereign lord, whose slaves 
they had so lately proclaimed themselveR ; 
in fact, a rebel minister in Bajwarra, is like 
an ex-Tory or ex- Whig elsewhere, nor does 
restoration to the councils of his soveicign, 
perhaps in a few short mouths after he 
carried arms against him, plundered his 
subjects, and carried co.iflagration in his 
towns, excite more than transient eraotioo. 


The new commander was eager to obtain 
the services of the aaseiubled Shekhawute 
Bgniust the Huldiaa, but experirnee had 
giren them wisdom; and they not only 
exacted stipulations befitting their position, 
as the price of this aid but what wns of 
more conseqiiencCj^.'iegotiated the conditions 
of their future coimexiuii with the lord- 
paramount. 

The jirit article was the immediate 
restoration of the townships which the 
Tlttldiu had seized upon as Tooe, Qwula, 
&u. 

The eecoud, that the court should disavow 
all pretensions to exact tribute beyond 
what they had voluntarily stipulated, and 
which they would remit to the oupital. 

Third, that on no account should the 
armies of the court enter the lands of the 
confederation, the consequonoes of which 
had been so strongly marked in the atru- 
citos at Kbundaila. 

Fourth, that tlio confederacy would 
furnUl) a contingent for the service of the 
couit which should be paid by the court 
while so eniydoyeil. 

The treaty being ratified through tho 
intervention of the new coniinunder, and 
having received in advance 10,000 rupees 
for their expenses, the chiefs with their 
retainers repaired to the capital, after pay- 
ing homage to their leige lord zealously set 
to woik to execute its orders on the Hnidia 
faclion, who were disposed of their estates. 
But, as observed in the annals of tho 
parent state, Jeypoor h id obtained the dis- 
tinolion of tlie juothu durbar^ or ‘lying 
court,’ of the justness of which epithet it 
afforded an illustration in its conduct to 
the confederated chieftains, who soon 
discoveied the difference between pro- 
luises and performance. They had done 
their duly, but they obtained not one of 
the advantages for which they agreed to 
serve the court ; and they had the mortifica- 
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tiou to Ree th^y had merely displaced the 
garrisons of Huldia for those of Rora Bam. 
After a short coDsiiltation, they determined 
to seek themselves the justice that was 
denied them ; ttccordiiif'ly, they assaulted 
in snccessiou the towns^ocupied by Rura 
Ram’s myrmidons, drove them out, and 
made over to their original propietors. 

At the same time, the court having de- 
manded the usual tribute from Nuiaing 
Das, which was always in arrear, he had 
the imprudence to stone the agent, who | 
was a relation of the minister. He hasten- 
ed to the Presence, “threw Itis tuibaii 
at the Raja’s feet,” saying, he was dis- 
honniired for ever, a mandate was instanta- 
neously issued fur the sequestration of 
Khundaila and the capture of Nursing, who 
bade his liege lord defiance fiom his caatle of 
Govindgurh ; but his co-partner, Pratap 
Sing, having no just cause of npprelirneion, 
remained iu Rliuudaila, which was environ- I 
ed by the Jeypoor troops under Assaram. 
His security was his ruin ; but the wily 
Banian (Aasaram), who ivished to seize at 
once the joint holders of the estate, offered 
no molestation to Piaiap, while he laid a 
plot for the other. He invited Iiia return, 
on the buchnn, or ‘pledge of safety,’ of the 
Muiuihiirpoor chief. Nursing did nut hesi- 
tate, for rank as was the cliaracter of his 
countrymen in these degenerate days, no 
Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of 
Buchun-chook, tenfold more odious than 
that of murderer, and which no future 
action, however brilliant, could obliter- 
ate, even from his descendants to the 
latest posterity. On the faith of this 
buchun, Nuisiug came, and a mock iiegu- 
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tiatiun was carried on for the arrears of 
tribute, and a time fixed for payment. 
Nursing retarned to Eliuiidaila, and Aasaram 
broke up his camp and muved away. The 
crafty Banyan, liaving thus sneceasfuJIy 
thrown him off his guard, on the third day 
rapidly retraced liis steps, and at midnight 
surrounded Nursing iu his abode, who was 
oidered to proceed forthwitli to tlie camp. 
Burning with indignation, ha attempteiJ 
self-destruction, but was withheld ; and 
accompanied by a few Rajpoot who swore to 
protect or die with him, he juiued Assaram 
to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure 
Pratap, and he feailessly obeyed the 
summons. Both parties remained in oamp ; 
the one w'as amused with a negotiation for 
his liberation on the payment of a fine • the 
other had higher hopes : and in the indul- 
gence of both, their vassals relaxed in 
I vigUanoe. While they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, 
and before they could seise their arms, 
made c.-iptive both tho chiefs. They were 
pinioned like felons, put iuto a covered 
cariiage, despatched under the guard of five 
bundled men to the state-prison of Amber. 
It is an axiom with these people, that 
the end sanctilivs the means ; and the 
prince and his minister congratulated each 
I other on tlie complete success of the scheme. 
Khuiidaila was declared ihalisa (fiscal) 
and garrisoned by five hundred men from 
tho camp, wliile the inferior feudatories, 
holding estates detached from the capital, 
were received on terms, and even allowed 
to hold tlieir fiefs on the promise that they 
did not disturb the eeqestrated lands. 
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pof^ Simg oppo»e$ tie fatihleat court of Amber.— He is joined bp the 
tttMraied George Thomas.— Deeperate action.— &agh Sing placed *• 
the fort^ied palace at KhMndaila.—Bia garrison, wiii his brother, 
alain ig Hwssoant Sing, son qf Pratap. — Bagh regains tie pedaee.— 
The lands qfKhundaila formed hg Amber to two Brahmins.— Theg are 
eKpelled hg ike feadatorg Barwnttias, who resist the tontt. — Theg 
become a banditti. — Singram Sing, cousin to Pratap, their leader. — Be 
avoids tie treaeherg of the court. — Hia death.— The confederacy unite in 
tko league against Jodhpoor. — New treaty with the Amber court.— 
Liboreitiom of Pratap and Nunitig.— Grand union of the Shekhasouts.— 
Ahhe Sing succeeds 4n Khundaila.— Treachery of the tourt.— Haawunt 
regains Govindgurh, Khundaila, ^c.— Restoration of Khooshialiram to 
tie minatry of Jeypoor.—New investitures granted to tie feudatories of 
Khundaila,— Abie and Prataf indwtted into their aneeetral abodee,— 
Ituident illuatratire of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal eystem.—X:hwndai- 
let assailed by Luchman Sing, chief ofSeekur.— Gallant defence of Huh^ 
want.— Sie death . — Surrender of Khaundaila to Lnchmeen Sing,— The 
eo-heirs exiled.— Power and inflxance of Luchman Sing.— Toils thedesignsOf 
the Purohit. — Preserd attitude of Luchman Sing . — Subordinate branches 
of the Shekhawuts.—The Sadhanis. — Their territories wrested from the 
Koimkhanis and Rajpoote ,—The Keytri branch of the family cf Sadhoo 
aiiainsostporiorityj—BagkSiny of Keytri murders hio own ton.— The 
Zarihanis.— Revenues of Shekuvati. 


Dumakav BoBra waa aow (A.D. 1798-9) 
prtma miniater of Jeypoor, aad he no sooner 
lieard pt the attoceaa of Aaaaraa, than he 
prooeeded to join him in perioh, for the 
^arpooe of colteating the tribute dae by the 
8ai%ani chiefa. Haring formed a junotion 
rrith Aaaarain at Oodipoer they marched to 
Puriampoor, a town in the heart of the 
SadhaniS) whence they iaaned eomonnnde 


for the tribute to be brought • to expedite 
which, the miniatera sent dhoot (1) to all 
the townehips of the confederacy. This 
inanltiofr proceea irritated the Sadhan i to 
Buch a degree that they wrote to Deenaram 
to withdraw hia partiea ioatantry, and re- 
trace hia atepi to Jboonjoonoo, or abide the 
oonsequenceB ; deolaring, if he did ao, that 
the colleotire tribute, of which ten thouaand 


(1) Dhoos ia an expedient to hasten the complianoe of a demand firom a dependent. 
A parW of hwaa prooeeaa to the townehip, and are commanded to reeeire ao much per 
day stjU the exaotW is complied with. Zf the dhoos U refused, it ia considered tanta- 
mount to an appeal to arms. 
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%»■ then>eaJy> n^ouM Vk fotthcoming. vietftry,-wid ulUmAteljr eompelled to 

Alt had amented to this arrangMiient but r«Aroat. (1) 

Bagh Sing, brother of the oaptlee prinoe of captive ohieA of Sbandaila ifeemad 

Khottdaila, Who waa so incensed at the this revolt and union of their eonnti^jnen 
faithlese condnot of the court, after the favourable to their anaaeapetion, and ad* 
great service they hnd a^reeently perform- drees them to this etfoot- A eouninnioatioa 
ed, that he determined to oppoee by force to the dieoomfited Sms Baas, 

of arms this infraction of their charter, »•»» promised his inflaeuM, provided an 
which deolffod the inviolability of the ter- efficient body of Baesilotee joined hie oemp, 
ritory of the confederation so long as the »®d by thei* serriees soeondsd their 
tribnto was paid. He was joined by five veqaests. BaKh Bing was aeleeted ; a man 
hundred men of Keytri, with whinh having ***«*"» ‘>y l»rtiaa, and 

levied contributions at. Singhona and Fotteb- manager of Khnndaila found 

piir from the traitorous lord of Seehur, neceasaiy to retain his asrvioet^ as it waa 
he invited lo their aid the celebrated George '>y '*'» inflnenee only over hie unruly 
Tliomas, then carving ont hia fortunes ^J^thren that he woe enable to make any 
amongst these dieoordant to political ele- ** ‘''® "®'' 

menta. Nearly the hole of the Jeypoor P®''?®*®. “d to preserve the point of honour^ 
mercenary and feudal army wee embodied ‘1*® “wager permitted Bagh Sing to remain 
on this occasion, and although far superior *^*® fortified palace of Khundaila, with 
mnumbera to the confederation, yet the party of his brethren ; but on being 

presence of Thomas and hisregtilars more “'Botod to lead the quoUa of hie country- 
than counterpoised their numerical in- commander, he left 

feriorlty. The alUck of Thomas was ir. ^s younger brother, Luchman Sing, as hU 
resistihle ; tlis Jeypoor Hues led by Bora deputy. 

Bara gave way, and lost several pieces of ^o sooner did it reach the ears of Hun- 
artillery. To redeem what the cowardice and Sing ef Sillede, eon of the captive 

ill conduct of the general in chief had lost, .Pratap, that B igh Bing had joined the army, 
the chieftain of Chomoo formed a gale or ‘‘•win the true apirit of these releiitlaae 
dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he feads, he determined to attempt the castle, 
led in person agMust Thomss'a brigade, ^ ®®on « t**® darkness of night favoured 
charging to the mouths of his guns. His his design, he haateoed ite eecompliehment. 
Object, the recovery of the guns, was *®ealaded it, and put the unprepared gar- 
attained witA great slaughter on each aide. w»o“ to tire eword. latelligenee of tbU 
The Chomoo chief (Bunjeet Sing) was *vent reached Bagh fUngat BanoUi, who 
desperately wounded, and Bnhadw Sing, wwtontly oouutermarohed, and oommeneod 
Fahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangurote elans, the aseanlt, into whicdi even the towne 
with many others, wars slain by dischargee people entered heartily, inspired as they weia 
of grape ; the guns were retrieved, and with indignation at the atroeiona murder of 
Thornes and his auxiliaries were deprived tb® young chief. The day wa« extremely 

(1) Franklin, to bis life of George Thomas, describes this battle oiroumstantisJUj : 
' bat makes it appear an afikir of the Jeypoor oonrt, with Thornes and the Uehnttss, in 
which the Sbekbawnts are not mentkuud. Thomas gives the Rajpoot ehivnlry full praiso 
fw their gallant beariDg-— Jdemoir of George Tboaaa. 
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hot 4 tin defendttuts fought for their I 
•suUnee, for their leiuler could not hope 
for aeroy. Hie nweiluitB were eerred with 
the beet food : such was tbt .euthuaiaeui, 
that even the women forgot their feare, and 
eheered them on ae the laddere were plan- 
ted againet the laat point of defenoe. Then 
the white flag was displayed, and the gate 
opened, but the murderer had fled . 

Mauji Daa saooeeded Deenaram ao 
minister of Jeypoor ; and Kora Kam, not- 
witbetauding his disgraceful defeat and the 
lampoons of the bards, continued to be 
collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and 
farmed the flscal lands of Klmndaila to a 
Brahmin for twenty thousand rupees 
annually. This Brahmin, in oonjoiiction 
with another specnlative brother, had taken 
a lease of the Mapa Bahdari, or town and 
transit duties at Jeypoor, which having 
been profitable, they now agreed to take on 
lease the sequestrated lands of Ehuiidaila. 
Having not only fulfilled their contract ia 
the first year, but put money in their pocket, 
they renewed it for two more. Aided by a 
party of the SUlehposkians of the court, the 
minister of religion shewed he was no 
messenger of pence, and determined to make 
the most of his ephemeral power, he not 
only levied contributions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who 
Ksisted, and carried several of their castles 
sword in hand. The brave “ eons of Baesil” 
eottld not bear this new mark of contumely 
Smd bad faith of the court, — “to be made 
the sport of a tailor and a Brahmin,**— and 
having receive intimation from the captive 
Chiefs that there was no hope of their 
liberty, they at once threw away the scab- 
baid, and commenced a scene of in- 
discriminate vengeance, which the Bajpoot 
often hns reervurse to when urged to 
despair. They at once assailed Ebundailo, 


aud in spite of the reaistanoe of seven 
thousand BadoopuntU, disposseosed the 
Purohit, and sacked it. Then advancing 
with iu the Jeypoor domains, they spread 
terror and destruction, pillaging even the 
estates of the queen. Fresh troopa were 
sent against them, ‘and after mauy actions 
the confederacy was broken up. The 
Banolli chief and others of the elder bran- 
ches made their peace, but the younger 
branches fled from the country, aud obtained 
sir»a ( sanctuary ) aud eubsisteiice in Mur- 
war and Bikaneer : Singram Sing of 
Soojawaa ( cousin to Pratap ) sought the 
former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, 
whose priuce gave them lauds. There they 
abode in tranquility for a time, looking to 
that justice from the prince which tributaiy 
collectors knew not ; hut when apathy aud 
negleet mistook the motive of this patient 
suffering, be was roused from his iiidiffereuoe 
to the fate of the brave Barvuttas^ by tho 
tramp of tbeir horses’ feet even at the gates 
of his capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, 
which spreail fear and desolation over a great 
portion of Dhoondur. In many districts they 
established rekwalli ; (1) and whether they 
succeeded in surprising a (garrison) of 

Uieir liege lord, they ent it up without 
mercy. They sacked the town of Kho, 
within a few miles of the city of Jeypoor, 
from under whose walls they carried off 
horses to mount tbeir gang. Animated by 
successful revenge, aird the excitement of 
a life so eoited to the Bajpoot, Singram 
became the leader of a band of several hun- 
dred horse, bold enough to attempt any 
thing. Complaints for redress poured in upon 
the court from all quarters, to which a deaf 
ear might have been turned, had they not 
been accompanied with applications for re- 
duction of rent. The court at length, alurmed 


(1) Vie ulvammta, or black-aail of our own feudal system. 
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'at this daring deaperado, made nvertnrea to 
him through Shiam Sing, Sadliani, the 
chief of Bassao, on whose huchttn ( pledge ) 
l^ingram consented to appear before his liege 
lord, ils soon as ho arrived under the wulls 
of the city, his cavalcade was snrronnded by 
all classes, bat partieiiMy the Sikh merce* 
tkaries, all of whom recognized tlieir pro- 
perty, some a horse, some a camel, others 
arms, &a; bat none durst advance a claim 
to their own, an daring was their attitn<le 
and so gnarded their eondnct. The o<>iect 
of the minister was to secure the person of 
Singram, regardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, 
had pledged himself for hie safety. But 
Shiam Sing, who had hea rd of the plot, 
gave Singram warning. In forty-eight 
hours, intelligenoe reached the court that 
Singram was in Tuarvati, and that, joined 
by the Tuars and La> khanis, be was at the 
head of one thousand horse. He now as- 
sailed, the large fiscal towns of his prince ; 
contributions were demanded, and if they 
could not be complied with, he carried off 
in ole (hoetage) the chief citizens, who were 
afterwards ransomed. If a delay occurred 
i n famishing either, tlie place was instantly 
given over to pillage, whicli Was placed upon 
a body of camels. The career of this deter- 
mined Barumttia was at length rlcsed. He 
had surrounded the town of Madhupoor, 
the estate of one of the queens, when a biill 
struck him in the head. His Irody was 
carried to Ranolli and burnt, and he had his 
cenotaph amongst the Joojart ( those slain 
in battle) of his fathers. The son of Sing- 
ram succeeded to the command and the 
revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restored 
his patrimony of Soojawas. Such were tlie 
tumnltuoua proceedings in Sliekliavati, when 
an event of sach magnitude occurred as to 
prove an epoch in the history of Rajpootsna, 
and vrhieh not only was like oil effused 


upon their affliotione, but made tbem ptomi* 
nent to their own benefit in the transection. 

That grand international war, ostensibly 
for the band of the Helem of Btjwarre, wee 
on the point of bursting forth. The opening 
scene was in Shekliavati, and tlie actors 
chiefly Sadhanie. It will be reeolheeted^ 
that (hongli this was but the andeiplot of » 
tragedy, chiefly got np for the depoeal of 
Baja Mann of Jodhpoor, in favour of Dhon- 
kut Sing, Bae Chund was then Dewan, or 
prime minister, of Jeypoor ; and to forward 
his master’s views for the hand of Kishna, 
supported the cause of the pretender. 

Tlie minister sent his nephew, Eirparam, 
to obtain the aid of tlie Shekhawnts, who 
appointed Kishen Sing as interpreter, oE 
their wishes, while the K7ier assembled at 
the “ Foss of Oodipoor." There a new treaty 
was formed, the main article of which was 
the liberation of their chieftains, the joint 
JRujos of Ebundaila, and the renewal o( 
the ancient stipulations regarding the 
non-interference of the court in their inter- 
nal arrangements, so long as they paid the 
regulated tribute. Kishen Sing, the organ 
of the confederation, together witli Kirpa- 
ram, left the assembly fur the capital, 
where they soon retarned with the ratifica- 
tion of their wishes. On tliese conditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekliji wera 
embodied, and ready to acooropany their 
lord-paramount wherever he might lead 
them, receiving or subsistance, whilar 
out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing 
Champawnt ( nephew of the Pokurn chief ) 
with Kirparsni repaired to Eeytri, whence 
they conveyed the young pretender, Dhonkul 
Sing, to the camp of the confederates. They 
wer^ n»et by a deputation headed by the 
princeea. Auundi Kowur { daughter of the 
late Baja Pratap, and one of the widows of 
Rajs Bheem of Mnrwar, father of the pre- 
tender ), who received the boy in her aruie 
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«a the i&ild «t kcT adoptioa, «ad forthwith 
iwliiTned to the eepiM, vhm tbe enty wae 
lorniBg for ifie isTMioit of MArwer. 

It mored to BtAtoo, ten eoat from Kfaan* 
diUet where tiiey v^tod the junetion of the 
Bikaneer Baja and other auiliaries. n>e 
Bhekbalfttt lords here seat is their impera* 
tire dettaud for the liberation of the son 
•f Kaesil, ** that they might march trader 
a leader of their own, equal in celebrity to 
the prondeat of that assembled hoab" £ra- 
aioB waa dangerous ; and in a few days their 
thiefa were formally delirered to them. 
Bren the Be1f>abdleated Brindrebnn could 
aet resist this general appeal to anna. The 
prineea encamped in the midst of their 
rasaals, nor waa there erer aueh a eon voca- 
tion of ' the lone of Shekliji : ' Shadhank, 
Bhojanis, Lurkbanie, and even the Bar- 
wkUia*, Booked aro.nnd tbe *tfae yellow 
banner trf Baesil.’ The aceounts of the 
azpodition are elsewhere narrated, and wa 
shall only add that tbe Shekhawnte parti- 
cipated in all its glory and all ita disgrace, 
and lost both Bao Bnning and his fnthsr 
ere they retorned to tfasr own lands. 

AUie Sing, the son of Nnrsing succeeded, 
and oonducted the contingent of hk conntir* 
men until the ill-etarred expedition broke 
ap, when they returned |to Khandaila. Bat 
the {aitblew court had no intention of ros- 
torting the lands of Kbundaila. Compel- 
ted to look abont for a eubsistence, with one 
hundred and fifty horse, they went to Kaja 
Bokhtawnr Bing of Macfaerri ; bnt he, por- 
fornied the duties of kindred and hospita- 
lity BO meanly, that they only remained 
a fortnight. In this exigenoe, Prstap and 
hk ton repaired to the Mahratta leader, 
Bapoo Sindia,*at Dewnaa, while Runwnnt, 
in the ancient spirit of his race, determined 
to attempt QoviadguTb. In disguise, he 
obtained the necessary information, assem- 
bled sixty of hk cesolnto clansmen, whom 
he coneealcd at dusk in a nviue, wbonoa> 


as soon aa eitenca proclaimed the hour wak 
come, he ieened, ascesdod the well knowa 
path, planted hie ladders, and cot down tha 
serntiuels ere the garrison waa alarmed. It 
wee soon nastend, serenl being killed and 
the rest tnrncd out. Tha well known 
beat of tbe Baei^lote NaiarrM, aw<dus 
the Larhhank, Meenas and all tha Bajpooto 
in the vicinity, who immediately repaired 
to the oaatle. In a few weeks the 
gallant Hunwimt was at tha head of 
two thousand men, prepared to act 
ofioosively against his faithless liege lord. 
Khnndaila and all the adjacent towns 
surrendered, their garrisons dying before 
the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name 
of note in all tbe intrignas of the durdar of 
that day, carried to oonrt the tidings of hia 
own dkgrace, which, his enemies took care 
to proclaim, arose from hk oupidity ; for 
though he drew pay and ratioBs for a garii- 
Bon of one hundred men, be only bad thirty. 
Accompanied by Bnttnn Chnnd, with two 
battalions and gone, and the roproaobee of 
hk sovereign, he was commanded at his peril 
to recover Khnndaila. The gallant Haiiwuufe 
disdained to await the attack, bnt advanced 
ontside tlie city to meet it, drove Eboehial 
back, and had be not in the very moment 
of victory been wonuded, while the Larkha- 
nk hung behind, would have totally routed 
them. Httnwnnt was compelled to retreat 
within tha walls, where he stood two assaults, 
in one of which he slew thirty SilkhpoA, or 
men in armour, the body-guard of the 
prince ; but the only water of the garriaon 
being from tankcu ( reservoirs be was on 
the point of surrendering at dkerotion, whoa 
an offer of five townehipn being nude, ha 
accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the mink- 
try of Amber at this period ; and Ehooabia- 
liram, at the age of fonreeoie and four 
years, waa liberated from the atate-prisoa 
of Amber, and once more entrusted with 
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the udministratioB of tlio govemmont, Thi* 
Loary-boaded peliticisn, «hO| daring mora 
than half aeentury, had alternately met 
the frowns and the smiles of his prince, at 
this the extreme rerite of existence, entered 
with all the alacrity of youth into the 
tortaons intrignes of oflSft, after witnessing 
the removal of two prime ministers his 
rivals, who resigned power and life together. 
Ehooshialiram bad remained ineareerated 
since the reign of Bsja Pratap, who, when 
dyintr, left three injanotions ; the first of 
which was, that the Bohra ( his caete ) 
ehonld never be enfranchised ; but if in 
evil hour his aucceiaor should be induced to 
liberate him “he ahonld be placed un- 
controlled at the head of affaire (1). 

When this veteran politician, whose 
biography would fill a volumefS), succeeded 
to the helm at Jeypoor, a solemn deputa- 
tion of the principal Shekhawut chieftains 
repaired to the capital, and begged that 
through his intercession they might be 
restored to the lands of their forefathers. 
The Bohra, who had always kept up, as 
well from sound principle as from personal 
feeling, a good understanding with the 
feudality, willingly became their advocate 
with his sovereign, to whom he represented 
that the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and contented vassalage : for, notwithatsnd- 
ing their disobedience and turbulence, they 
were always ready, when the general weal 
was threatened, to support it with all their 
power. He appealed to the late expedition, 
when ten thousand of the children of Shekbji 


were embodied in his oenae, and what was a 
better argument, he observed, the Mebrattas 
bad only been able to prevail since their due 
sensions amongst tbenuelvee. The Bohm 
commanded to follow hie own good wiO and 
pleeenre ; and having exaeted an engager 
ment, by whieh the future tribute of tfao 
Baesilotea was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, and the immediate payr 
ment of a nuiutma of forty thousand, 
fresh puttcu of investitun were nude out 
for Khnndaila and ita depeadenciee. There . 
are so many conflicting interests, in all theae 
oourts, that it by no meane follows that 
obedienoe runs on the heela of oont> 
mand ; even though the orders of the prinoe 
were conntenigned by the minister, the 
yagitt, who formed the gerrieon of Khan* 
dsila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed ae 
disposition to comply. The gallant Hunv 
wnnt, justly suspecting the Bohra’e good 
faith, proposed to the joint rajae n eoitp ds 
main ( a sudden enterprise ) whidk hS 
volunteered to lead. They had five ban* 
dred retainers amongst them; of these 
Hunwnnt selected twenty of the moet 
intrepid, and. repaired to Oodigurfa, to 
which he gained admission as a messenger 
from himself ; twenty more were at his 
heels, who also got in, and the rest rapidly 
following, took post at the gatewey^ 
Hunwnnt then disclosed himself, nnd 
presented the fresh p»tt» of KhundoUa to 
the Nsges, who still hesitating to obey, he 
drew his sword, when seeing that he was 
determined to succeed or perish, thegr 


(1) The second injunction was to keep the office of Fonjdar, or coasmMider of thoi 
forces, in the family of Simboo Sing, Ooognwnt, a tribe always noted for their fidelity, and 
like the Mairtess of Morwar, even a blind fideli^, to the ga»i, whoever was the ooonpant. 
The third injunction is left blank in my manuscript. 

(;ii) Bis first act, after his emancipation from the dnngeons of Amber, waa the' 
delicate negotiation at Dhonee, the osstte of Chnnd Sing, Ooogawnt He died aiBnaeweh, 
S2std April ISIS, on Ms return ftom Macherri to Jeypoor, where he had been nnsuooess* 
folly attempting a reconciliation between the oonrt£ It wiU not be forgotten that the 
independence of the Narooca chief in Macherri h^ been mainly archived by the Bohn, 
who was originally the ktmnu d’affairu of the traitorous Norooea. 
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Telnetantly withdrew, and Abhe and Pratap 
1H>M once more inducted into the dilapida- 
ted abodes o( their ancestors. The adrenity 
they had undergone, added to their youth 
and inexperience, made them both yield a 
ready aeqaieseenee to the advice of their 
'kinsman, to whose valour mid conduct they 
owed the reetoratioa of their inheritance, 
and the ancient feuds, which were marked 
on every stone of their castellated makU, 
were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the 
Bliikhnwnt contingents were called out to 
nerve against the common enemy, of itaj. 
pootana, tliu notorious Meer Khan, whose 
general, hfahomed Shah Khan, was closely 
blockaded in the fortress of Bhonigurh, 
nearTonk, by the whole strength of Jey- 
poor, commanded by Bao Ohand Sing of 
Ohconee. An incident occurred, wliile the 
Beige was approaching a snceesaful concln- 
alon, which well exemplifies the incorrigi- 
ble imperfeotiona of the feudal ayetem, 
either for offensive or defensive operations. 
This incident, trivial as it is in its origin, 
proved a death-blow to these unfortunate 
princes, so long the sport of. injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify tlie dAom, who 
.propbecicd, on the acceptance of hie self- 
sacrifice, that seven successive generations 
of his issue should occupy the gadi of 
Khundaila. In the disorderly proceedings of 
this feudal array, composed of all the 
quotas of Amber, a body of Shekfaawut had 
esusked one af the townships of Touk, in ' 
which a Qoogawat inhabitant was slain, ^ 
and his properly plundered, in the indiscri* 
ruinate pell-mell. The son of the Qoogawnt | 
instantly carried his complaints to the 
besieging general, Chand Sing, the head 
ef his cion, who gave him a party of the 
^llepoth (men in armour) to recover his 
pr.iperty. Tlie Shekhawute resisted, and 
reinforcsd their party ; Chand Sing did the 
•auie j the Khundaila chiefs repaired in 


person, accompanied by the whole cofedera- 
cy, with the exception of Seekur ; and the 
Googawnt chief, who liad not only the ties 
of clanship, but tlie dignity of commander- 
iu-chief, to sustain, sent every man he 
could spars from the blockade. Thus near- 
Jy the whole feiCal array of Amber was 
collected round a few hakerie$ foarts), 
ready to cut each other to pieces for the 
point of honour : neither would relinquish 
the claim, and swords were already drawn, 
when the Khangarote chief stepped be- 
tween them as peace-maker, and proposed an 
expedient which saved the honour of both, 
namely, that the plundered property should 
be permitted to proceed to its destination, 
Khundaila prince’s quarters, who should 
transmit it, “ of hi* own aseord, " to the 
commander-in chief of the army. The 8he- 
khawuts assented ; the havoc was prevent- 
ed ; bnt the pride of Chand Sing vtas hurt, 
who saw in this a concession to the com- 
mander of the army, but none to the leader 
of the Googawnts, 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, 
who, as before stated, was the only Shekha* 
wut who kept aloof fri>m the aflray, saw 
the moment was arrived for the accomplish- 
ment of his long-concealed desire to be lord 
of Khundaila. The siege of Bhomgurh be- 
ing broken np, in consequence of these 
diasensions and the defection of the con- 
federated Shekhawuts, the Seeknr chief no 
sooner saw them more by the circuitous 
route of the capital, than he marched 
directly for his estates, and throwing aside 
all disguise, attacked Soessoh, which by an 
infamous stratagem be secured, by inveig- 
ling the commandant, the son of the late 
Bofara minister. Then making overtures to 
the enemy, against whom he had just been 
fighting, for the sum of two lakh* pf rupees, 
he obtained a brigade of the morcenery 
Fsthaus, under their leadore Munnoo and 
Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, but a few 
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dajB before, had entered into a solemn 
engagement wiUi Hunwunt, as manager 
for the minor princes, to support whose 
cause and to abstain from molesting their 
estates, he hod reovived fifty thousand 
rupees 1 Such nefarious acts were too com* 
mon at that period even w occasion remark, 
far less reprehensinn. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for 
the defence of the lands which his valour 
had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish 
application of the wealth, which hie selfish 
policy had noqnire<l, and Bewasao and other 
fiefs were soon in his possession. The 
town of Khnndatls, being opened, soon 
followed, but the castle held out suSloiently 
long to enable him to atrengtlieo and provi- 
sion Kote, which he determined to defend 
to the last Having withstood the attacks 
of the enemy, during three weeks, in the 
almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword 
ill hand, and gained Rote, where he assem- 
bled all those yet faithful to the family, 
and determined to stand or fall with the 
Inst strong hold of Khnndaila. The other 
chiefs of the confedar.atiou beheld with 
indignation this unprovoked and avaricious 
aggression on the minor princess of Khnn- 
dailo, not only because of its abstract 
injustice, bat on the undue aggrandise- 
ment of this infeiior branch of tlie 
Baesilutes, and the means employed, name- 
ly, the common enemy of their country, 
hlany leagued for Us prevention, but 
Bome were bribed by the offer of a part 
of the domain, and those were too virtuous 
to be corrupted, found their intentions 
defeated by the necessity of defeoding their 
own homes against the detachments of Meer 
Khan, sent by desire of Seekiir to neutralize 
their efforts. The court was steeled against 
all remoiistranoe, from the unhappy rup- 
ture at Bbomgnrh, the bloekode of which, 
it wss represented, was broken by the 
conduct of the followers of Khnndaila. 
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Hunwunt and some hundreds of h<s 
brave olaiismen ware thus left to tlieir own 
resources. During three months, they, 
defended themselves iu a position Qiitti4e, 
the castle, when a general assitit was made 
on his liiternchment. He was advised, to re> 
treat into the castle, hut he nobly replied,' 
‘‘ Khnndaila is gone for ever, if we are re- 
dnctfd to shelter onrselves behind walls 
and he called npoii his brethren to repel the 
attack or perish. Hunwunts cheered on 
his kinsmen, who charged the battalions, 
sword in hand, drove them from their gnus,- 
and completely uleared the intrenehments. 
Bat the enemy returned to the conflict^ 
which lasted from morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made ; again the enemy 
was ignominioualy dislodged but the gal- 
lant Hiiuwunt, leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot which 
ended his career. The victory remained 
with the besieged, but the death of tbeic 
leader disooiicerted his clansmen, who 
retired within the fort. Five hundred of the 
mercenary Pathans and men of Seeknr ( a 
number equal to the whole of the defend- 
ers ), accompanied to the shades of tlie laat 
intrepid Baeeilote of Khuudaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for ths 
removal of the wounded and obsequies of 
the dead was agreed to, during which terms 
were offered, and refused by the garrison. 
As soon as the death of Hnnwont was 
known, tbe Oudipoor chief, who from the 
first had upheld the cause of justice, sent 
additional aid both in men and supplies • and 
had the Keytri chief been at his estates, the 
cause would have been further supported ; 
but be was at court, and had left orders 
with his BOO to act according to the advice 
of tbe chief of Biis.s.ao, wlio bad been gained 
over to the interests of Seskor by the bribe 
of psrtioipstion in the conquered lands. 
Nevertheless, tbe garrison lield out, under 
every ptivarion, for five weeks longer, their 
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tfnljr Miitenuiee at )«iiRth balDg a Uttle 
liidian eom introdueed by the exertiona of 
itodividiial JfMiiM. At thia extremity, an 
<ifibr beiOK made of ten townahipa, they 
anrrendered. ^tap Sinf; took hia aliare of 
Cbia remnant of hie patrimony, bat hie co* 
heir Abbe Sing inherited toe niuob of 
Baeail’e apirit to degrade hiniaelf by owing 
aught to hia criminal raaaal and kinsman. 
It would hare been well for Pratap bod be 
ahewn the same spirit ; fur Lncfaman Sing, 
now lord of Khnadaila, felt too acutely 
the injustice of hie euoeees, to allow the 
rightful heir to remain upon hia patrimony ; 
and he only allowed auiBcient time to elapse 
for the eoneolidation of hia acquieition, be- 
fore he expelled the young prince. Both 
the co-helta, Abbe Sing and Pratap, now 
reaide at dhoonjuonoo, where each receivee 
fhre mpeee a day, from a joint puree made 
for them by the Sadhanie, nor at pre8ent(t) 
ia there a ray of hope of their restoration to 
Khundaila. 

In 181 A when Misr Sheonarain, then 
minister of Jeypoor, waa involved in great 
peeutiiary difflonltiea, to get rid of the im- 
pertanitiee of Meer Khan, he cast hia eyes 
towarda the Seekur chief, who had long 
been dnairow te hare his nsnrpation aanc- 
tiotwd by the conrt ; and it was stipulated 
that on the payment of nine lakhs of rupees 
(eit. five from himself, with the authority 
and force of Jeypoor to raise the rest from 
the Sadhanie), he rimuld reoeive the futta 
of Investiture of KhundMla. Heer Khan, 
|he rnatual agent en this ocoaeion, was then 
at Banolli, where Luehman Sing met him 
and paid the aaMHint, receiving hia receipt, 
which was exchanged for the grant under 
the great aeah 

laamediately after, Luehman Sing proceed- 
ed te court, and upon the further payment 
of one yearb tribute in advauee, bencaforth 


fixed at fifty-seven thousand mpeea, he 
received from the hands of hia Hege-lord, 
the Baja Juggnt Sing, the iielafot inveati- 
tnre. Thus, by the ambition of Seekur, the 
cupidity of the court, and the jealonaics and 
avarice of the ^^hiinis, the birth right 
of the lineal heirs of Kaesil was alienated. 

Luohman Sing, by hia talents and 
wealth, aoon establiabed hia itifioence at the 
Court of hia sovereign ; but the jealousy 
which thia excited in the Purehit miniatar 
of the day very nearly lost him hia dearly* 
bronght acquisition. It will be rcooliected 
that a Brahmin obtained the lease of the 
lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he wna expelled with disgrace. He 
proceeded, however, in hia career of ambi- 
tion ; subverted the infiuenM of his patron 
Sheonarain Misr, forcing him to commit 
snicide, ruined the proapaots of hia son, and 
by succesaful and daring intrigue establish* 
ed himself in the ministeiial chair of 
Amber. The influence of Luehman Sing, 
who was ooDSulted on all ooeaaions, gave 
him umbrage, and ha determined to get rid 
of him. To drive him into opposition to 
bis sovereign was bis aim, and to effect this 
there was no better method than te sanetion 
an attack upon Khundaila. The Badbanis, 
whose avarice and jealousies made them 
overlook their true intweata, readily united 
to the troops of the court, and Khundaila 
was besieged. Lnchman Sing, oe this oCca- 
aioD, shewed be was no common abaraoter. 
He tranquilly abided the iiaue at Jeypoor, 
thus neutralixing the malignity of the 
Forobit, while, to ensure the safety of 
Kbnndaila, a timely aopply of money to 
the partisan, Jamsheey Khan, brought hia 
battaiionB to threaten the Pnrohit in this 
camp. Completely failed by tim suparior 
tract of Luehman Stng, the Brahmin waa 
ecrapelled to abandon tiie uudertaAcing and 


(1) This win wxittea in 1813-lA 
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to return to the capitel, where hie anger 
mayie him threw aside the maak, and 
attempt to eeoure tbe person of hie enemy. 
The Seekur ehief had a narrow escape ; he 
fled with fifty horse, hotly pnrsned by his 
adversary, while hia effects, and those of 
his partisans ( aninngs# whom was the 
Samote chief ) were cnnfiscsted. The 
Sadhanis, led by the chiefs of Keytri and 
Basaao, even after the Porohit had left 
them, made a bold attempt to capture 
Kliundtila which was defeated, and yonng 
Abhe Sing, who was made a puppet on the 
ocensioil, witnessed the last defest of his 
hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate 
or justify such nefarious acts, it would 
be shewn in the good cotisei] nances tliat 
have resulted from evil. Tlie discord and 
bloodshed proiuced by the pirtition of 
authority between the sons of Bahadur Sing 
are now at an end. Luehraan Bing is the sole 
tyrant in Khnndaila, and so long as the 
system which he has established is inaiii- 
tsined , he, 'may laugh at the efforts, not only 
of the Sadliauis, but of the court itself, to 
supplant liini. 

Let us, in a few words, trace Uio family 
of Luohman Sing. It will be recollected 
that Raesil, the first B ija amongst the son 
of Sliekhji, had seven sons, the fourth of 
whom, Tirmul ( who obtained the title of 
Bao), held Kasiilli and its eighty four town* 
ships in appanage. His son, Hurree Sing, 
wrested the district of Bilara, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five lowneliips, fiom 
the Knirnkhaiiis of Futtehpur, and shortly 
after, twenty-five more from Bewasso. Seo 
Sing, the son of Hurree, captured Fntteli- 
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pur itself, the chief abode of the Kaimklianis, 
where he established hipMelf. Qis son, 
Chand Sing, foanded Seekur, whose lineal 
descendant, Devi Sing, adopted Lnohman 
Sing, son of near kinsman, the Shalipura 
tiakoor. The estates of Seekur were in 
admirable order when Luehraan succeeded 
to his nnule, whose policy was of the extei> 
minating sort. Luehraan improved upon 
it : and long before he acquired Khundaila, 
had demolished all the castles of his in- 
ferior feudatories, not even sparing that of 
Shnhpura, the place of his nativity, as well 
as Bilara, Bnthotie, and ICasuIli ; and so 
completely did he allow the ties of adoption 
to supersede th ise of blood, that his own 
father preferred exile, to living unde.r a son 
who, covered with “the turban of Seekur,” 
foigot the author of his life, and retired to 
Jodhpoor. 

Liiclinian Sing has now « compact and 
improving country, containing five hundred 
towns and villages, yielding a revenue of 
eight lakhs of rupees. Desirous of traits- 
milting bis name to posterity, he erected the 
castle of Luchmingiirh, (1) and has fortified 
many other strongholds, for the defence of 
which he has formed a little army, which, in 
these regions, merits the title of regulars, 
consisting of eight b<attalions of jalligoJe, 
armed with matchlocks, with a brigade of 
guns to e.acb battalion. He has besides an 
efficient cavalry ; oonsisting of one tbousand 
horse, half of which are bargeert, or stipen- 
diary ; the other half jagheerdars, having 
lands assigned for their support. With 
snail means, aud with his ambition, there is 
very little doubt that, had not the nlliauce 
of his liege lord of Amber with the English 


(1) Luchmangurh, or “ the castle of Liiehman,” situated upon a lofty mountain, was 
erected in S. 18fi2, or A.D. 1806, tliough probably on the mins of some more ancient for- 
tress. It commands a most extensive prospect, niid is quite a beacon in that country, 
studded with hill-castles. The town is built on tbe mode! of Jcyp lor, With regular streets 
intersecting each other at riglit angles in which there are many wealthy merchants, wiio 
enjoy perfect security. 
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ffovernment put a atop to the predatory 
■yetein, he would, by means of the same 
worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
Khundaila, (1) before this time hare made 
himself supreme iu Shekharati. 

Having thus brought to a ooncluaion the 
history of the princes of Khundaila, we shall 
^ive a brief account of the other branches 
of ^the Shekhawuta, especially the most 
powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sodhunie are descended from Bhojraj, 
the third eon of Baeeil, and iu the division 
of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained 
Oodipoor and its dependencies. Bhojraj had 
a numerous issue, styled Bhnjani, who arro* 
gated their full share of importance in the 
infancy of the confederacy, and in process 
of time, from some circumstance not rela> 
ted, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, 
their chief city became the readnvous for 
the great council of the federation, which 
is still in the defile of Odtpoor. (3) 

Several generations subsequent to 
Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to the lands of 
'^Oodipoor. He had six sons, tlie eldest of 
whgga, Sadhoo, quarrelled with his futber, 
OB some oeremonial onnnectod with the 
celebration of the military festival, the 
doMrah, and quitting the paternal roof, 
■n ngb t his fortunes abroad. At this 
time, almost all the tract now inhabited by 
the Sadhanis was dependent on Futtehpoor 
( Jhoonjoonoo ), the residence of a Nawub 
of the Kaimkhani tribe of Afghans, who 
held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired, and was received with 
favonr, and by his talents and courage 
rose in consideration, until he was even to* 
ally intrusted with the entire management 


of affairs. There are two accounts of the 
mode of his ulterior advancement : both 
may be correct. Une is, that the Nawab, 
haviug no children, adopted young Sadhoo, 
and assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its 
eighty-four dependencies, which he retained 
on the Kaimkhani'!^ death. The other, and 
less favourable though equally probable 
aocoiint, is that, feeling his influence firmly 
established, he hinted to his patron, that 
tho township of— ——was prepared for bis 
future residence, where be should enjoy a 
sufficient pension, as he intended to retain 
possession of his delegated authority. So 
completely had he supplautcd the Kaimkha- 
ni, that be found himself utterly unable to 
make a party against the ungrateful Shekha- 
wut. He therefore fled from Jhoonjoonoo 
to Futtehpoor, the other division of his 
authority, or at least one of his own kin, 
who espoused his cause, and prepared to 
j expel tho traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, 

I in this emergency, applied to his father, 
requesting him to call upon his bretliren, 
as it was a common cause. The old chief, 
who, in his son's success, forgave and foigot 
the conduct which made him leave his roof, 
instantly addressed another son, tlien serv- 
ing with his liege lord, the Mirza Baja Jey 
Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour 
fur him ; and some regular troops with 
guns were immediately despatched to 
reinforce young Sadhoo and maintain his 
usurpation, which was accomplished, and 
moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoo- 
joonoo. Sadhoo bestowed the former wiih 
its depen dencies, equal iu value to his own 
share, on Lis brother, for his timely aid, and 
both, according to previous stipulation. 


(1) Khundaila is said to have derived its name from the Khokur Bajpoot. The 
Khokur is often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom 1 have supposed to be the 
Gbnker, who were certainly Indu-Soythic. Khundaila has four thousand houses, and 
eighty villages dependent on it. 

(8) The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be Kaes ; it contains three thousand 
booses, and has forty-five villages attached to it, divided into four portions. 
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agreed to acknowledge their obligations to 
the Baja by an annual tribute and nutztrana 
on all lapses, as lord-paramount. 6a- 
dlioo soon after wrested Singliana, oontaiu- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five Tillages, 
from another branch of the Eaimklianis ; 
Sooltano, with its chottAni, or division of 
eighty four townships, from the Gor Raj- 
poots ; and Eeytri and ifa dependencies 
from the Tnars, the deseendaiits of the 
ancient emperors of Delhi ; so that, in pro- 
cess of time, he possessed himself of a ter- 
ritory comprising more than one tliousand 
towns and villages. Shortly before his 
death, he divided the cnnqnered lands 
amongst his five sons, whose descendants, 
adopting his name as the patronymic, are 
called Sadbani ; vit. Zoorawur Sing, Eishen 
Sing, Nowul Sing Eesuri Sing, and Pahor 
Sing. 

2oorawnr Sing, besides the paternal and 
original estates, had, in virtue of primogeni- 
ture, the town of Choker! and its twelve 
subordinate villages, with all the other em- 
blems of state, as the elephants, palkees, &c.i 
and although the cupidity of theJfEeytri 
chief, the descendant of the second son, 
Kishen, has wrested the patrimony from the 
elder branch, who has now only Cbokeri, yet 
the distinctions of birth are never lost in 
those of fortune, and the petty chief of 
Choker!, with its twelve email towushipa, is 
thongh looked upon as the superior of Abbe 
Sing, the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, 
now the most distinguished of the Sadha- 
nis, are, (1) 


Abbe Sing of Eeytri ; 

Shiam Sing of Busiao ; 

Gyan Sing of Kownlgurh ; (S) 

Shere Sing of Sooltano, 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the 
five sons of Sadlioo, he left the districts of 
Singlmno, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soornjgnrh 
( the ancient Oreecha ), to be held in joint' 
heirship by the junior members of his stook. 
Tlie first, with its one hundred ,'and twenty 
five villages, has been usurped by Abbe 
Sing of Eeytri, but the others still continue 
to be frittered away in sub-infeudatiouw' 
among this numerous and ever-epreading 
frtrage. 

Abhe Sing has assumed the same impor- 
tance amongst the Sadhanis, that Lnehmau' 
Sing has amongst the Baesitotes, and both 
by the same means, crime and nsnrpation. 
The Seeknr chief hag despoiled his senior 
branch of Ehundaila; and the Eeytri chief 
has not only despoiled the senior, bnt 
also the junior, of the five branches of 
Sadhno. The transaction which produced 
the iast result, whereby the descendant of 
Shere Sing lost Sooltano, is so peculiarly 
atrocious, that it is worth relating, as a 
proof to what lengths the Rajpoot will go 
“to get land." 

Fahar Sing had an only son, named 
Bhopal, who being killed in an attempt 
on lioharoo, be adopted the younger son of 
his nephew, Bagh Sbg of Eeytri on the 
death of his father, the Sooltano chiefs 
being too young to undertake the manage- 
ment of his fief in person, remained under 
the paternal roof. It would appear as it 


(1) It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1814. 

(2) Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a setierpnnn». It is on 
a more ancient site called Roleani, whose old castle in ruins is to the south-east, and the 
new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul Sing in S, 1802, or A. D. 174& 
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thii alienation of political righti could 
alio idienate affection and rapture all the 
ties of kindred, for hw nanainral father 
embrned hie hands in the blood of his own 
child, and annexed Sooltaao to Eeytri. 
But the monster grievonsly suffered for 
the deed ; he became the scorn of his kiasi 
men, “who spit at him and threw dust on 
his bead” untill he secluded himself from 
the gaze of mankind. The wife of his 
bosom eser after refused to look upon him ; 
she igianaged the estates for the surviring 
non, the present Ahhe Sing. During twelve 
years that Bhag Sing survived, he never 
quitted his eppartment in the castle of 
Keytri, nntill carried out to be burned, 
engiidsti the execrations and contempt of 
bja kinsmen. 

Larhhanit . — Having mnda the reader 
fnfBeieqtly acqnainted with the genealogy 
of the Sadbania^ as well as of the Raeailotcs 
rge shall conelnde with a brief notice of 
the Laikhaais, which term, translated, ‘‘the 
beloved (lords,’' ill-accords with their occu- 
pation, as the most notorious marauders in 
Bajpootona. harla is a common infantine 
appellation, meaning ’beloved ; but whether 
the adjunct of Khan to this son Kaesil, as 
well as to that of his youngest, Taj-khan 
(the crown of princes), was out of compli- 
ment to some other Mooslem saint, we 
know not. Larkfaan conquered his own 
appanage, Dantah Bamguih, on the irootien 


of Jffarwor. then a dependency of Sambbnr. 
It is not unlikely that his father’s inguenoe 
at court secured the possesaion to him. 
Besides this district, they have the tufpa 
of Nosul, and altogether about eighty 
townships, including some held of the 
Rajas of hlarwar'-'and Bikaneer, to secure 
their abstiuenoo from plunder within their 
bounds. The Larkhaais are s oommupity 
of robbers ; their name, like Pindati and 
and Kuxgak, ia held in these regions to be 
synonimons with ‘ freebooter,’ and as they 
can muster five hundred horse, their raids 
are rather formidable. Sometimes their 
nomioal liege lord calls upon them fur tri- 
bute, but being in a difficult country, and 
Bamgurh beinga plaee of strength, they 
pay little regard to the call, unless backed 
by some of the mercenary partisans, such 
; as Mcer Khan, who contrived to get pay* 
meat of arrears of tribute to the amount 
twenty thousand rupees. 

XeveuKef.—We conclude this sketch 
with a rough statement of the reve- 
nues of Bhekhavati, which might yield iu 
peace and prosperity, now for the first time 
beginning to beam upon them, from twenty 
five to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but at pre- 
Best they fall much sort of this sum, and 
full une-bnlf of the lands of the confedera- 
tion are held by the chiefs of Seekur 
aud Keytri: — 


Rupees. 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila... ... ... 8,00,000 

Abbe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Footli, given by Lord Lake... ... 6,00,000 
Shiam Sing of Bussao, including hie brother Bunjeet’s Share of 40,000, 

(whom be killed) ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,00,000 

Gyaii Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty villages... ... 70,000 

Luchman Sing, Mayndsir, the chief enb-infeudation of Kowuh 
gurli ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 30,000 

Carried forward ... — .„ 169(K)00 
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Bn pecs. 

Brought forward •« 16300 09 

Taen and ita latida, divided amongat the twenty-aeven great grandaona 


of Zoerawnr Sing, eldest aon of Sadhoo 
Oodipoor-vati 

Mnnohiirpur (1)... 

Larkhania ... ^ ... 

Hur-raiujia ... 

Girdour'poias ... 

Smaller estatci ... 

se a»« 

••• esa 

• ••• 

•se ••• 

«<• 

»• See SSI 

... 1,00,000 
... 1, 00 , 06 b 
... 30,000 

... 1,00,000 
... 40,000 
... 40,000 

... SMOOO 


Total 

... 33,00.000 

The tribute established by Jeypoer is ai fbllowi : — 

Sadbanie ... ... ... ... 

Khundsila ... .„ ... ... ... 

Fiittebpur ... ... ... ... ... 

Oodipoor and Bubhye ... ... ... ... 

Kasulli 

Eopeea. 
... 2,00.000 
... «iooo 

04.000 
... 22,000 
... 4.000 


Total 

... 8,60,000 

Thus, supposing the reveauee, as stated, 
at tweiiiy-three lakhs, to be near the truth, 
and tribute at three and a half, it would be 
an aaaeBsnient of oiie-neventb of the whole, 

'which is a fair proportion, and a measure of 
justice which the British Government wonM 
do vfell to imitate. 


(1) The Munohnrpoor obicf waa put to death by Eaja JnpgntSing (vide Mafawi 
Lail's .Journal of A.D. 1814 ), and hia binds were sequestrated and partitioned amoogat 
confederncy; the cause, his inciting the ^aifia or Botis ( an epilhet for to* proaaiyt* 
Bhatti plunderora of Bhattiana ) to inrode and plunder the country. 


CHAPTER Vm. 


S^eHhtt. — SUtuties of Amber.-- SoundarieB.—Exlent, — Population,--^ 

■N^umber of toumiiips.—Clatsificaiion of inhabitants.— Soil,— Hvshand- 
ry,— Products. — Revenues.— Poreign army. — The fenial lieiies. 


Wx have tl)Ti8 developed the origin 
and progress of the Cuchwaha tribe, as 
vvell as its scions of Shekbavati and 
Maoherri. To some, at least, it may be 
deemed no uninteresting object to trace io 
continuity the issue of a fugitive individual, 
spreading, in the course of eight hundred 
years, over a region of fifteen thousand 
square miles; and to know that forty 
thousand of his flesh a blood have beou 
marshalled in the same field, defending, 
sword in hand, their country and their 
prince. The name of “ country” carries 
with it a magical power in the mind of 
the Bajpoot. The name of his wife or 
his mistress must never be mentioned 
stall, nor that of his country hut with 
respect, or his sword is instantly unsheath* 
ed. Of these facts, numerous instances 
abound in these Annals j yet does the 
ignorant purdeti (foreigner) ventnro to say 
there are no indigenous terms either for 
patriotism or gratitude in thid country. 

Boundaries and Ewlenf— The boundaries 
of Amber and its dependciicios are best 
seen by an inspection of the Map. lls 
greatest breadth lies between Samhhoor, 
touching the Marwar frontier on the west, 
and tbe town of Snrout, on the Jat frontier, 
east. This line ia one hundred and twenty 
British miles, whilst its greatest breadth 
from north to south, including Shekhavati, 
is one hundred and eighty. Its form is very 
irregular. We may, however, estimate the 
surface of the parent state, Dhoondhar or 
Jeypoor, at nine thousand five hundred 
square miles, and Shekhavati at five 


thousand four hundred ; in all, fourteen 
thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population , — It is difficult to determine 
with exactitude the amount of the popu- 
lation of this region; bnt from the best in- 
formation, one hundred and fifty souls to 
the square mile would not be too great a 
proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekha- 
vati ; giving an average of one hundred and 
twenty-four to the united area, which conse- 
quently contains 186,670; and when we 
consider the very great number of large 
towns in this region, it may not be above, 
but rather below, the tnith. Dhoondhar, 
the parent country, is calculated to contain 
four thousand townships, exclusive of 
poorwas, or hsmlets, and Shekhavati about 
half that number, of which Luohman Sing 
of Seekur and Kbnndaila, and Abbe Sing 
of Key tri, have each about five hundred, or 
the half of the lands of the federation. 

Classification of Inhabitants . — Of this 
population, it is still more difficult to 
classify its varied parts, although it may be 
asserted with cofideuce that tbe Eajpoots 
bear but a small ratio to the rest, whilst 
they may equal in number any individual 
class, except the aboriginal Meenas, who, 
strange to say, are still the most 
numerous. The following are the principal 
tribes, and the order in which they follow 
may be considered as indicative of their 
relative numbers, I. Meenas ; 2. Rajpoots ; 
3. Brahmins ; 4. Banias; 5. Jats;6. Dhakur, 
or Kirar (qu. Cirata ?) ; 7. Goojurs. 

Mmias . — The Meenas arc subdivided 
into no less than thirty-two distinct clans 
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or clafnes, but it would extend too ninch 
the annals to this state to distinguish them. 
Moreover, as they belong to every state 
ill Bajirarra, we shall find a fitter occasion 
to give a general account of them. The 
immunities and privileges preserved to 
the Meenas best attest ^he truth of the 
original induction of the exiled prince 
of Nnrwar to the sovereignty of Amber; 
and it is a curious fact, showing that such 
establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that the event was 
commemorated on every installation by a 
Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood 
the teeka of sovereignty on the forehead 
of the prince. The blood was obtained 
by incision of the great toe, and though, 
like many other antiquated usages this 
has fallen into desuetude here (as has the 
same mode of inauguration of the Ganas 
by the Oiideva Bhils), yet both in the one 
ease and in the other, there cannot be more 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts 
were originally tho masters. The Ideenas 
still enjoy the most confidential posts about 
the persons of the princes of Amber, having 
charge of the archives and treasure in 
Jeygutli ; they guard his person at night, 
and Lave that most delicate of all trusts, 
the cliarge of tho rawula, or seraglio. In 
the earlier stages of Cuchwaba power, these 
their primitive subjecle had tlie whole in- 
signia of state, as well as the person of 
the prince, committed to their trust ; bat 
presuming upon this privilege too far, 
when they iusistod that, in leaving their 
bounds, he should leave these emblems, 
the nakarras and standards, with them, 
their pretensions were cancelled in their 
blood. The Meenas, Jats, and Eirars, are 

the principal cultivators, many of them 
holding large estates. 

Jats.—Tht Jots nearly equal to the 
Meenas in nontbers, as well as in extent of 


possessions, and are, as usual, the fnost 
industrious of all husbandmen. 

Brahmins . — Of Brahmins, following 
secular as well as sacrod employments, there 
are more in Amber than in any other state 
in Bajwarra ; from which we are not to 
conclude that her princes were more 
religious than their neighbours, bat on the 
contrary, that they were greater sinners. 

Rajpoots . — It is calculeted that, even, 
now, on an emergency, if a national war 
roused the patriotism of the Cuchwaha 
feudality, they could bring into the field 
thirty thousand of their kin and clan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic pharse, “ the 
sons of one father," which includes the 
Naroocas and the chiefs of the Shekhawut 
federation. Although the Cuchwahas, under 
their popular princes, as Pujoon, Raja 
Maun, and the Mirja, Raja have performed 
exploits as brilliant as any other tribes, yet 
they do not now enjoy tho same reputation 
fur courago as either the Rahtores or Haras. 
This may be in part accounted for by the 
demoralization consequent upon their 
proximity to the Mogul court, and their 
participation in all its enervating vices ; but 
still more from the degradations they have 
gufiered from the Mahruttas and to which 
their western brethren have been leas 
exposed. Ereiy feeling, patriotic or 
domestic, became corrupted wherever tlieir 
pernicious influence prevailed, 

Roil, husbandry, }>ro(fucf«.-~'Dhoondliar 
contains every variety of soil, and the 
TcUurtef and rubbee, or autumnal and 
spring crops, are of nearly equal impor- 
tance. Of the former bejra predominates 
over jooar, and in the latter barley 
over wheat. The other grains, pulses, 
and vegetables, reared all over Hindostban. 
are here produced in abundanoe, and require 
not to be specified. The sugar-cane used to 
be cultivated to a very great extent, but 
partly from extrinsic causes, and still more 
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from iht holdinji; ottt inich an aUnrement to 
the renters, the husbandman has been oom- 
petled t6 durtail this Incratiee branch of agri- 
culture ; for altliongh land fit for eeh ( cane ) 
is let at font to six rupees per beegha, sixty 
have been exacted before it was allowed to 
be reaped. Cotton of excellent quality is 
.produced in considerable quantities in 
various districts, as are indigo and other 
dyes aommon to India. Keitlier do the 
implements of husbandry or their applica- 
tion diffor from those which hive bren des- 
eribed in this and various other works 
sufficiently well known. 

Ihnniug system. — It is the practice in 
this state to farm its lands to the highest 
bidder ; and the mode of fsrming is most 
pernicious to the interests of the state, and 
the cultivating classes, both of whom it 
must eventually impoverish. The farmers- i 
general are the wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants, who make their offers for entire 
districts : these they underlet in tuppas, or 
subdivisions, the holders of which again 
subdivide them into single villages, or even j 
shares of a village. 'With the profite of all 
these persona, the expenses attending c -llcc- 
tions, quartering of burkendates, or armed 
police, are the poor Bhomia* and Ryots sadd- 
led. Could they only know the point where 
exaction must stop, they would still have 
a sthnulns to aetivity ; but when the crops 
are nearly got in, and all just demands 
satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new 
renter has been installed in tlie distiict, 
having ousted the bolder by eome ten or 
twenty thousand rupees, and at the piocise 
mmneat when the last toils of the hu-bnud- 
man were near completion. Tlie renter 
has no remedy ; he may go and “throw his 
turban at the door of the palace, and ex- 
claimed dohae Baja Saheb !” till he is 
weary, or marched off to the cutwall’s 
ehabootra, and perhaps fined for making 
a disturbance. Knowing, however, that 


there is little benefit to be derived firom 
such a course, they generally submit, -go 
through the whole aecounts, make ovef 
the amount of collectious and with 
i the host of Vultures in their train, who, 
never unprepared for such changes, have 
been making theVmost of their ephemeral 
power by battening on the hard earnings 
of the peasantry, retire for this fhesh 
band of harpies to ptirsne like course. Nay, 
it is far from Uncommon for three different 
renters to come upon the same district in 
One season, or even the Crop of one season 
for five or ten thonsand rupees, annulling 
tlie existing engagement, no matter how fur 
advanced. Such mat the condition of this 
state : and when to these evils were sn- 
peradded the exsetions called dini, or 
bvri'ar, forced contributions to pay those 
armies of robbers iVho swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of 
misery. The love of country must he power- 
ful indeed which can enchain man tn aland 
80 misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Bevetiuet . — It is always a task of diffionity 
to obtain any correct account of the rerennea 
of these states, wliich are ever fiuetuating. 
We have now before us several schedules, 
both of past and present reigns, all said to 
be copied from the archives, in which the 
name of every district, together with its 
rent, town and transit duties, and other 
sources of income, are stated ; but the 
details would afford little satis ''autiou, and 
doubtless the resident authorities have 
access to the fountain head. Tlie revenues 
of Dhoondliar, of every description, fiscal, 
feudal, and tributary, or impost, are statod, 
in round numbers, at one crore of rupees, or 
about a million of pounds sterling which, 
estimating the difference of the price of 
labour, may be deemed equivalent to four 
times thut sum in England. Since this 
estimate was made, there have been great 
alienations of territory,' and no less than 
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aixteen rich districts have been wresUd 
from Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own 
rebel son, the Naroooa chief of Macherri. 

1. Kamab 


The following is the echednle of aliena- 
tions 


} 


2. Kliori 
3'. Puhari 

4. Kanti 

5. Oukroda 

6. Pundapun 

6. Qazi-ca-tliena ... 

7. Bampura (kirda) 

8. Oaoiirie 

9. Rinnie 

10. Purbainie 

11. Mozpur Hnreaua 

12. Kanorh or Eanound (1) 

13. NarnoL 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Bindia ; since rented 
to the Jats, and retained by them- 


1 


Seized by the Macherri tt.io. 


J 


...} 


14, Rotpootlee 


15. 

16. 


Took ... 
Bampura 


.*« ...^ 

ess set •*« 1 
esc A 


Taken by De Boi^ne and given to Morteza 
Khan, Baraitoh, confirmed in them by Lord 
Lake. 

Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, and 
given by Lord Lake to Abhe Sing of Keytri. 

Granted to Holcar by Baja Madhn Sing ; confirmed 
in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Haatings. 


It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that almost all these alienated districts 
iiad but for a comparatively short period 
formed an integral portion of Dhoondhar ; 
and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held in jaedad, or 
‘assignment,’ by the princes of this country, 
in their capacity of lieutenants of the 
emperor. In Baja Prithwi Sing's reign, 
about half a century ago, the rent-roll of 


Amber and her tributaries was seventy- 
seven laklis : and in a very minute schedule 
formed in S. 1868 (A.D. 1802), tho last 
year of the reign of Baja Pratab Sing, they 
were estimated at seventy -nine lakhs : an 
ample revenue, if well administered, for 
every object. We shall present the chief 
items which form tho budget of ways and 
means of Amber. 


Srhedule of the revenues of Amber for S. 18S8 {A.D. 1802-3), 
the gear of Raja Juggut Sing’s accession. 

Ehalisa, or Fiscal land. 

Managed by the Baja, or rented ... ... 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen’s household... 

Sagird-pesliwa, servants of the household 

Carried forward ... 


Biipees. 

20,66,000 

6,00,000 

8,00,000 

2865000 


(1) Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing, Kh'ingarote, one of the twelve great lords 
of Amber. 
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Brouglit forward 
Miniaten, and oivil ofBcera 

'JaghOera ftirtfae SillehpDalii or mon «t artna ... ... 

Jagheera to army, via. ten .batUliona of infantry with 

•ttalry ae« nee oea *** eta 

Total FiboaI land... »*• 


AupWv* 

Mtsenoo 

... >9,00,000 

... 1|60,000 

7 ) 14,000 

80,19.000 


Fendal landa ( of Jeypoor Proper ) ... ... ... 

Ooduk, or cherity landa, chiefly to Brahmiiia ... ... 

Dan and hlanppa, or tranait and impoat'ddtite, of the oonUtry... 
Ouoherri, of the capital, includea town-duties, fines, CDntributiona 
8(0. 8to. ... ... ... ... ... *— 

fldint... ... ... ... *.* 

Hoordi-bbarra, insurance, and dues on bills of ezeliatige ... 
iTonfdafi, or commandant of Jlimber (’annual fine ) ... ... 

Foujditri, orootttnandailt^fclty Seypoor... „. ... 

Bedoet, petty fines from the Cucherri, Or hall of justice ... 
‘Bdbsi-hittili, tegetabie inatket ... ... ... 


... 17 , 00,000 

... 16 , 00,000 

... Ij 90,000 

... 8 , 15,000 

... ‘ 60,000 

... ' 60,000 

.„ - 12,000 

„. ‘ 8,000 

... 16,000 

... 3,000 


Vaee 

eaa 


'I'otal 'lakhs.. 

{ fikeUbavnU... ... 

Bajanut and other feudatories of Jeypoor (1) 
Kotreea of Harouti (2)... 


.. ... 77 , 88,000 

... S -. 60,000 

... 30,000 

... 20.000 


Total Tribute ... ... 4,00,000 


Add Tribute 


> 4 . 00,000 


If this statement is coTTeet,'aad we add 
thereto ’the Shekbwut,Bajawat, and Hara 
tributes, the revenuea fiscal, fendal, com- 
meroial, and tributary, of Amber, when 
Jaggiit Sing came to the throne, would, 
exceed 'eighty lakhs of rupees, half of which 
is ’HhaUa, or appertaining to the Baja — 
nearly twice the personal revenuo of any 
other.prince in Bajwarra. This sum (foity 
lakW)'WaB the estimated amount liable to 


Drand Total ... ... 81,89,000 

■ ■ 

tribute, when the treaty was formed 
with the British QoTenhneut, and of which 
the raja has’to pay eight lakhs annually, 
and ./fee tiwteentht Of all rerenue surplus to 
this aStotint. The obserraut reader will 
not fail to be etruok with the vast 
inequality'betVeen'fhe iUiteB of the defen- 
ders of the country, 'and 'thete drotfes the 
Brahmins,— a point On 'whitli we hare 
elsewhere treated ; ( 3 ) nor can any thing 


U) Bupwarra, Kheerni, Sowar, laerdeh, Sc. Sc. 

(21 Anterdeh, B'uVwun.'aifd IndUrgnrb. 

(8) See Dissertation on the Beligious Establishments of Mewar, see rol. i. 
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more pswceftlly/ Dwrk uttf r BtortmiiiDn 
ofi.iiklwUa«4.oI,1li« CttduNilwir PFiupe*. t|>a^, 
thur thur in»iBti«in>iigi w indolenti aod 
hupa^ l, Uonirclqfi tQ. on the remnnea 
whklk wonlui suKionl; fouf thouBaAd: 
CiMhwalm: cnvajiwi. With a-, pMpe^f. 
a^^p ^leftt j ff n of; lies EaseAee) and psinoaa 
HkaJUyarlfaun.to. lead a brave viwaalagfBi 
tltaB-nioald have-foiled all tbe efforts- of the 
Ala]u»tlisa< batthekonm follies, ai^ vieea 
have been their tuia. 

Foreign. armi/,—A.t the period ( A. D. 
1803) this schedule was formed of the 
reveniMS of- Amber, she maiatainedi a for- 
eign army of thirteen thousand men, 
oonsisMtig of< ten battalions of- iofontry, i 
with gnns, a legion of fqqr, thojissndiFagu', ^ 


a.qroi^ of slUigiles, tor. poiliqa dntiaSf. and: 
one of o%vaJ;^,, ttandkisd’ atrqnt*. 

\y;ith thqae, % contingaidi 

feudjsl leviee, ampimlagg to-ahonit. fionx- 
thpuaand effipient hPiiso» fpnASdt’ n»£lvaA 
adequatato repel, smy insnlt-j Imt vrhemtlM 
kher, lor lviee< e» messe^ wga oaUpd oof« 
twenty thousand men, hpcse.apdfopti wwn 
ready to book the olwaya-embodied fonoe# 

A detailed sehedieln o4) the, fppdai laniea 
of Aipbes may diyenifythe- dr; detaile.oC 
these, asnalst. obviate repetiUosi, aadtpresant 
a perfect nictnpB qf a soeiel^j o£ claoatu^a 

In this list we shall give precedence to the 
kotribund, the holderaof the twelve ^reat 
fiefs Amber. 


Sekedule of the ttOMaes and appanaget of the, twelve sons of Raj, Prithwi Raj, whote 
descendants from ths bara-kotri, or twelve, gpeat^fi^s if Amber. 


Sods otPrithwiBaj. 


1. Chutborbhooj, 

A Kullisn 

5. Nathoo. 

4. Balbudhur. 

k. Jugmulhis 

son Ebangsr 

6. Sooltan 

7. Puebaen 

8 

9. Kaem 

10. K^mbho 

11. Soorut...' .... 

12. Bnnbser fsa see 


Kamea of Famfiiea 

i^amet of Fiefr- 

Present Chiefs, 

m 

i 4' 

Chuthurbhojote ... 

( Pinar and 1 
^ Bhugroo.../ 

BsgbSing 

' lAOOO 

28 

Kuilianote ... — 

... 

Bslbudharots... 

hotwara ... ... 
Okomoo ... 
Aoberols ... ... 

Gunga Sing ... 
KiahanSiDg ... 
KaiaaSiag ... 

95,000 

1,15.000 

2A850 

Ui 

205 

67 

Kbangsrota — ... 

Sooltsnote . . . . 

Tliodree ,,, 

Fxithwi Sing. 

95,000 

40 

Fochasnote') ... . 
Oporawut ... ~. 

Ehoombani ... 
Khoombawnt 
Shaoburrunpota. ... 
Bwbfieitpota 

Sambta .... 

Bbooneo 

Bbanskho 

lUhar 

Neendir 

Batko 

SuUee Bing ... 
Kao Cband Sing 
Paddum Bing 
Kawut Sump Sing 
Bawut HurtiSi^ 
Surroop Sing... 

17,700.. 

70<000 

91,535 

27,538 

10,000 

l»,6o« 

S2 

88 

ll 

19 

85 


It will be reniarked that the estates of 
these, the ohiet vasasls of Amber, are, with 
the ejmption of two^ far inferior in valne 
to those of the sisrfesa great chiefs of 
Mewar, or the eight of Marwar; and a 
detailed list of all the inferior feudatoriea 
of each kotree, or dsn, would shew that 
many of theip bare estates Reuter than 


those of their leaden : for inetance, KMen 
Sing of Chomoo has npwioda of a faitil, 
while Bern Sal of Samota the hea^ of the 
dan (Mathawnt), has only for^ thqnsaad : 
again, the chief of ' Ballehoici Iw^ldBap estate 
of thirty -fire thousand, while that of the 
head of bis clan is bnt twan^r^ve. thousand. 
The representative o£ the Sheobomnpptas 
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liM an avtate of onij ten thonsand, while 
the janiov branch of Gktoroh hai thirtj-rix 
thonsand. Again, the chief of the Ehanga* 
rotes has bnt twenty-fire thonsand, while 
no lees than three jnnior branches hold 
lands to donble that amount ; and the 
inferior of the Balbhndnrotes holds upwards 
of a lakh, while his superior of Aclierole 
has not a third of this rental. The farour 
of the prince, the turbulence or talents of 
indiridnals, hare caused these inequalities; 
bnt, however disproportioned the gifts of 
fortune, the attribute of honor always 
remains witli the lineal desoendant and 
ropresentatire of the original fief. 


We ehall further illustrate thie subject 
of the feudalities of Amber by inserting a 
general list of all the elans, with the 
number of subdirisions, the resources of 
each, and the quotas they ought to fnmieh- 
At no remote period this was held to bo 
correct, and will ^serre to give a good idea 
of the Cnchwaha aristocracy. It was my 
intention to huve given a detailed account 
of the snbdivisiotts of each fief, their names, 
and those of their holders, but on reflexion, 
though they cost some diligence to obtain 
they would have little interest for the 


general reader. 

Schedule of the Cuehwaha elans ; the number of Ji^s or states in each; their 
aggregate value, and quotas of horse for each estate. 


12 


4 + 


10 t 


I 


Names of Clous. 


Chnthurbhojot e 
Kulliaiiote 
Ifathawut 
Nolbndherote 
Khangarote, 
Sooltanote.. 
Fuchaenote. 
Googawut. 
Klioombani 
Khnombawut. 
Seoburrunpota 
Bunbeerpota 
Bajawut. 
Narooca 
Bbonkawut, 
Puriumulote 
Bhatti 
Choban 
Birgoojur, 
Chunderawut 
Sikerwar-”.,, 
Goojurs 
Bsngras 
Kbettria 
Brabmina 
Mneulman 


Number of | 
Fieb in each 
Clanship or Clan. 



Revenue. 


53,800 

2,45,19B 

8,20,800 

1,30,860 

4.o2,80C 

24,700 

1,67,600 

23,787 

40,738 

49.500 
26,675 

1,98,137 

91,069 

34,600 

10,000 

1.04,039 

30.500 
82,000 
11,000 

4,600 

16,300 

2,01,105 

1,20,000 

3,12,000 

1,41,400 


1 


Aggregate 

Quotas. 


92 

422 

371 

167 

613 

46 

273 

35 

S8 

73 

48 

392 

92 

63 

19 

205 

61 

58 

21 

8 

30 

549 

281 

606 

274 


* The first twelve are the Bara-kotris, or twelve great fiefs of Amber, 
t The next four are of the Cnchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the 
Kotribands. 

i The last ten are foreign chieftams, of ranous tribes and classes, 
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We eball eonclade the ennele of Amber 
with the namea of a few of the ancient 
towne, in which research may recover 
Bomething of past daya 

Mora — Nine ooaa east of Deoneah ; bailt 
by Mordhnj, a Chohan Baja. 

Abhanair — Three coa^eaat of Lalsont ; 
very ancient, capital of a Chohan sovereign- 
ty. 

Bhangurh—Vrvo cobs' from Tholai ; the 
rains of an ancient town and castle in the 
hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondhar, 
prior to the Gnchwahas. 

Amurgurh — Three ooss from Eooshalgnrh ; 
built by the Nugvansa, 


JBtraf— Three ooss from Bussye in 
Macherri, attributed to the Pandns. 

Patun and Ganipur — Both erected by 
the ancient Tuor kings of Delhi. 

Mkurar, or Aiondar— Near Binthumbor. 

Oo^ser— On the Chambul. 

Amber, or Amb-Meeteur, a title of Siva, 
whose symbol is in the centre of a cooad 
or tan in the middle of the old town. The 
water covers half the lingatn ; and o prophe* 
cy prevails, that when it is entirely 
submerged, the state of Amber will perish t 
There are inscriptions. 


Ko doubt groat changes have taken place since this list was formed, especially amoogst 
the mercenary PiUtaets, or Jagheerdsrs. The quotas are also irregular, though the quali- 
fication of a cavalier in this state is reckoned at five hundred rupees of income. 



annals 

OF 

HAR^VATI. 


CHAF^SB I. 


BoOKDI. 


BaroMAi d^S>td.—Fahuhu» origin of tie AgnicuU raeet.—Noitni Aboo. 
— Tke.Qiehavu obtain Mokeavatif QoloendA,. ani tii* KiankoH.-^ Found 
Ajmere.—Ajipal—Manik Rae.-Firtt Islamite invasion.— AJmere. 
taken.— Sambhnr founded ; its salt lahe.— Offspring of Mantk Roe.— 
EstaUiskment in Xajpootana.- Contests with the Mahomedans. — Beelun^ 
deo <f Ajtnerej Goga Chohan of Meher a. both slain by Mahmoud.— Beesed- 
deo Generalissimo of the Rajpoot nations', his period fixed’, his column, 
at Delhi ; his alliance. — Origin of the Hara tribe.— Anuraj obtains Jsi. 
—Dispossessed. — Ishtpal obtains Aser. — Rao Hamir. — Rao Chund slain. 
— Aser taken by AUa-o-din.— Prince Rainsi escapee to Cheetore ^ settles at 
Bhynsror, in meKar.—Ris son Kolun declared lord of the Pathar. 


HjuiItati, or Haroati, ‘the country of 
the BuraM,’ oemprehenda two principalitiesi 
vis, Kotab and BoondL The Cuumbnl 
intersecta the territoiy of the Hara race, 
aad now serves aa their boundary, althouKh 
only three centuriea have elapsed since 
Um younger branch separated from and 
bocanie independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of 


the twenty>fore Chohan saeha, being 
descended from Anuraji the eon of Manik 
Roe, king of Ajmere, who in 8. 741 (A. D. 
635} auetained the first shook of the Islamite 
arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree 
of the Ohohans, one of the most illustriona 
of the " thirty-six royal races ’’ of India. (1) 
We must, however, in this place, enter into 


(1) According to Herodotne, the Scythie sacx enumerated eight races with the epithet 
of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyseageto as boasting the title of 
Basuu. Tlie Rajpoots assert that in ancient times they omy enumerated eight royal 
saekam at brouchea vis. Snrya, Sooma, Hya or Aswa (qu. AsiP) Nima, and the four 
tribes of AjraiTansa vis. Pramara, Puribara, Solanhi, and Chohan. 

Abnlgaxi states that the Tartere or Scytbinas were divided into six grand families. The 
Rajpoots bare maintained these ideas, originally brought from the Oxes. 
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it'iliAliewhkt taidre 'fully ; «lid in dding'Uo, 
We mnst 'not diuurd'dven tfae'faKlea of tbelr 
Origin, Which Will dt lOatt demonstrate th«t 
'the limiiab'hiidOi'Otltit’dlng'hM 'been'Biihiltfrly 
conetracted in vli ogiee and coantrios, before 
the thick Veil' of ignOrdn'oe Sod actperstition 
'Waa'WithdniWn 'frOtn it.0So‘8oaiity are'fbe 
‘remote recotfla Of the ‘Chohane, thkt it 
‘woitfd aa'vodr of affeetaitiob 'to attempt a 
dlvleton of the’ periods of their history, or 
'the 'improbable, the probable, abd'tli'e 
certain. 'Of the first two, a separation 
'woOld be imp'ibctfoable, and we oan* 
'not ‘trace the latter beyond the sOvOnth 
oebtnry. 

When the impietlee of the kings of the ! 
WSrriorrace drew' upon them the vengeance 
of'PdnisaTama, Who'tWeuty-one'times extir- 
pated that race, some, in order to Save their 
lives, called themSeives barde ; others as- 
Silmed'the gatscdf 'women ; and thus the 
tingh ( horn ) of the Rajpoots was preserv. 
ed ; when dominion was assigned to the 
Brahmins. The impious avarice of Sahaera 
Arjuna, Of the Hya race, king of 'Maheswar 
on the itferbudda, provoked tlie lost War, 
having slain the'fatber of Pumaarama. 

“ “Blit Sa the chief weapon of ' the Brah- 
min is his Curse or blessing, great 'disorders 
soon ensued from the Want of the strong 
arm. Ignorance and infidelity spread Over 
the land ; the sacre'd 'books were trampled 
Under 'foot, and mankind bad no rOfuge 
from the monstrous brood. (1) In this 
exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in 
arms' (2) of Bhagwan, rbvolved 'within bis 
own 'mind, and ’determined npOn, the re- 
creation of the Chetries. 'fie dhdSe'fOr thia 
rite the summit df^Mouift lAboo, (3) WliSre 
dwell the hermits -and sages ( moonis and 


SBisit') oonstanily oeeUpied in 'theAutsss-ef 
’nligion, nnd who had carried Aheir eon- 
plaints even to the Heer-tammdfa -(>eta -nf 
curds), whSre ithey saw the Bather of 
Oreatioh'fkiating upon 'tbe^ydiis !|<«mUisn 
of eternity). He desired them to-regdbmte 
the warriOT ‘race, olnd theQr ratamsd rko 
Mount Aboo with lodro, Brehiaa, Roodsa, 
Wisbnn, and all the inferior divinities, 
in their train. The fire '•fountain oiMf- 
eoesd) was iMtnted with 'the 'iraMn 
of tho Ganges ; expiatory rites wase perfem- 
ed, and, after a protracted debate, it was 
resolved that lodni ehookl fnitiats the 
woric of re-creation. Having formed -am 
image {’pootli ) of the durba > 4 (rass, .he 
■prinklsd it with the water «f life, and 
threw it into the fire-fonDtain. TlMnae,-oa 
pronouncing the ioaanta- 

tioD to'give life ), a figure slowly •emegged 
from the flame, -hearing in 'the right baad« 
mass and exclaiming, “ Jfar / mar / ’’flalay, 
slay ). fie was called Pramar ; <aBd Aboe, 
Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a 
territory. 

“ Brahma wae then entreated to frame 
one from his own essence ( aura ). He 
made an image, threw it into the pit, whence 
issued a figure armed with n ewotd {tharga) 
in one hand, With the «ed« in the dtfasr, and 
a Zanoo round his nedk. fie Wfls ‘namdfi 
Chalook or Bolau'kf, and Anhdlpifr ^tnn 
was appropriated to him. 

*' Roodra’fOrmed the third. -TliS'lmBge 
Was sprinkled with the 'Water of the Ganges, 
and on the Incantation 'being natd, 'a^laok 
ill-favoured figure oTOee, armfld 'With ' Rm 
dXanoOs or boW. As hie fOot'tKpped 'WfaMi 
sent against the demons, he WSe naHed 
Pnrihar, and placed as thei^/epA, or 


(l')'Or,'as'(he'baTd st^e, DytSe, AeuraSf'and Danoos, or demmia^and 'infidels, ea'dilNy 
Style' ihe Indo-Goythie' tribes from the nOrth-west, who- paid 'no'respect'to'tlm-’BtahgpsiB. 
(8) AWad'gifru. 

(3) Mj last pilgrimage was to Aboo. 
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(tvardian of tbo gate*. He had the noa- 
oM^l manotthali, or * nine habitations of 
the desert,' assigned to him. 

“ The foarth was formed by Viebnn ; 
when an image like himself four-armed, 
each having a separate weapon, issued from 
the fliraes, and Was thence styled Ohatur- 
bhooja Chauhan, or the ‘ four-armed. The 
gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and 
Maeavati-nagari at a territory. Such was 
the name of Qurra-hloudilla iu the Dwapur, 
or silver age. 

“The Dytes were watching the ritea, 
and two of their leaders were close to the 
fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration 
being over, the new-born warriors were sent 
against tlte infidels, when a desperate 
encounter ensued. But as fast as the blood 
of tho demons was sbed, yoang demons 
arose ; when the four tutelary divinitiee, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank 
up the blood, and thus stopped the luulti- 
plioation of evil. These were. 

Asapnrans, of the Chohan. 

Qajnn Mata, Puritanr. 

Eeonj Mata, Solanki, 

Sauohair Mato, Pramara. 

“ When the Dytea were slain, shouts of 
joy rent the sky ; ambrosial showers were 
shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their 
cars ( valan ) |abo(it the firmament, exult- 
ing at the vietory thns achieved. 

“ Of all the thirty-six royal races ( says 
Chund, the great bard of the Chohans ), 
the Agnieula is the greatest : the rest were 
born of woman ; these were created by the 
Brahmins I<1)— Gh>tr«obarya of the Chohans 
Sham Veda, Somvansa, Madhooni sacha, 


Vaeha gotra, panch purwnr junoo. 
Laktuncaii nekas, Chandrabhaga Nadi, 
Brigooneaban, Amba-ca-Bhavani, Bulun 
Putra, Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Aohileswar Haha- 
deo, Cliatur-bhooja Chauhan." 

The period of this grand convocation of 
the gods on Mou t Aboo, to regenerate the 
warrior race of Hind, and to incite them 
against *' the iniidcl races who had spread 
over the land," is dated so far back as the 
opening of the second age of the Hindus ; 
a point which we shall not dispute. Neither 
shall we throw a doubt npon the chronicles 
which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great 
heroes of the Mahahhttral, as an interme- 
diate link between Anhnl Chohan and 
Satapati, who founded Makavoti, and 
conquered the Koiikan ; while another son 
called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and 
Oowalcoond ( Gohonda ), planted his gar- 
risons in every region, and possessed nine 
hundred elephants to carry pueialas, or 
water skins. 

Let us here panseja moment before we 
proraed with the chronicle, and inquire 
who were these warriors, thns regenerated 
to fight the battles of Brahminism, and 
brought within the pale of their faitli ? 
They must have been either the aboriginal 
debased classes, raised to moral importance 
by the ministers of the pervading religion, 
or foreign races who had obtained a footing 
amongst them. Tho contrasted physical 
appearance of the respective races will 
deside this question. The aborigines are 
dark, diminutive, and ill-favonred ; the 
agnieulas are of good stature, and fair, with 
prominent features, like those of the Par- 
thian kings. Tbs ideas which pervade their 


(1) It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to powers 
c<y«qiw with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. Witness the scene in the 
Samagana, where they make the deity a mediator, to entreat the Brahmin Vasbishta to 
iiesrkcQ to king Vishwamitra’s desire for his friendship. Can any thing exceed this f 
Ptwallgl it, perhaps, we may, in that memorable instance of Cbriatian idolatry, where the 
Alminty is called on to intercede with St. Januarius to perform the annual miracle of 
kquefying the congealed blood. 
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n&rttal poetry an aaeli as were held by the 
SeythiM in dtstaiit ones, and whtah even 
BrahaaiDiem ii«« failed to eradicate j while 
the eontaiamg atbea and arma, 

dieeovered throaghout India, especially in 
the south about Gowalooond, where the 
OHohans held sway, iadllhta the nomadM 
warrior of the north as the proselyte of 
Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnioula races, the Chohans 
were the first who obtained extcnsire domi- 
nion. Ttie almost universal power of the 
Pramaras is proverbial ; but the wide sway 
possessed by tiie Oliohana can only be dis- 
covered with dilHcnlty. Tiieir glory was 
ou the wane when that of the Pramaras 
was in the aenitli : and if we may credit the 
last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Chohaus 
held tM eapite of the Pramaras of Telingana, 
in the eighth century of Vicrama, though 
the name of Prithwirnj threw a parting ray 
of splendour upon the whole lino of his 
ancestry, even to tlie fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page 
of the chronicle are contained in a few 
stanzas, which proclaim the possession of 
paramount power, though probably of no 
lengthened duration. The line of the 
Nerbudda, from Macavati, or Macaonti, to 
Maheawar, was their primitive seat of 
sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts 
'in its vioinity both north and south 
Thence as they mnitiplied, they spread over 


the peninsula, possessing Maudlco, Asor^ 
Qolconds, and the Eonkan $ wHib to the 
north, they stretched even to the fountains 
of the Ganges. The following f* the banPt 
picture of the Chohan dominion ; 

“From * the seat of government * ( 
sfioN ) Macaonti, the oath of allegianos 
(m) resounded in fifty-two esstles. Tnw' 
land of Tatha, Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore(l), 
the Chohan in his might arose ami eon- 
qnered even to the hille of Bbadri. Tlie 
infidels ( saaroa ) fled, and allegiance was 
proclaimed in Delhi and Cabal, while the 
country of Nepal he bestowed on the 
MaIlaDi(2). Crowned with the blesaing of 
the gods, he retnrned to Macaouti.*’ 

It has already been observed, tlisb 
Macaouti-Nagari was the ancient name 
of Gurr Mundailli, whose princc.a for 
ages continued the surname of Pul, indi- 
cative, it is recorded by tradition, of their 
nomadiu occupation. The Aheera, who 
occupied all Central India, and have left in 
one nook ( Aheerwarra ) a memorial of their 
existence, was a brancli of the same race, 
Aheer being a synonym for Pul. Bh Iso, 
Bhojpur, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, Garspnr, are 
a few of the anoient towns established by 
the Pals or Palis ; and could we master the 
still unknown charseters appertaining to 
the .early colonists of India, more light 
would be thrown on theiu history of thi< 
Chohans(3^ 

A scion from Macaonti, named Ajip il, 


(1) The Mahomedau writers confirm this seooiint, fur iu their earlisst recorded 
invasion, in A. H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajmere. said to be of the same family, 
are the great opponents of Tsiam, and combated its advanced in fields west of the Indus. 
We know beyond a doubt that Ajmere was then the chief seat of Chohan power. 

(8) The Mallani is (or rather was ) one of of the Chohan Sachn, and tndy be the 
MdlU who opposed Alexander at the eenfluent arms of the Indus. The tribe is extinct 
and wsB ao little known even five eenturiea ago, that a prinee of Booudi, VS Ae Hera tribes 
inteimarried with a U allani, the book of geiMelogioal affinitiea not indicating her being 
within the prohibited canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the indestnona eonnection^ 
when divorce and expiation ensneii 

(3) All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the district of Diep, 
Bjiojpoor, and Bhclsa. Twenty years ago, in one of my journeys, 1 passed the xoinii A 

48 B 
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«itablUbe(l faiinsel/at Ajinere(l), ond ereot- 
ed ita oasUa of Tarragmh. The name of 
Ajipnl ia one of the moat conapionoua that 
tradition baa preaarved, and is aJwajra 
followed by the epithet of ehukva^ or 
nniTOTsal potentate. Hie era muat ever 
remain doubtful, unleM, aa already obeerved, 
we ahould maater the charaetera a<id to 
belong to tfaia rare, and which are atill 
extant, both on atone and on copper. (2) 
From what cause ia not atated (moat proliab* 
ly a failure cd lineal iaenc), Prithwi Pahnr 
was brought from Macaouti to Ajuiere. By 
a single wife (for polygamy waa then un- 
known to these raeet'), he had twenty-four 
aona, whose progeny peopled these regions, 
one of whose descendants, Manik Bae, was 
lord of Ajmere and Sambbur, in the year 
a 741, or AD. 685. 

With the name of Manik Bae, the history 
of the Chohan emerges from obscurity, if 
not fable ; and although the bard doss not 
eubeequently enUrtaio ns with much sub- 
etantial information, wo can traoa his 
subject, and see his heroes fret their hour 
upou the uncertain stage, throughout a 
period of twelve hundred yeais. It was nt 
this era (A.D. 685), that Rajpootana was 
first visited by the srme of Islam, being the 
sixty-third year of the Hejira. Manik Bae, 
then prince of Ajmere, was slain by tbe 
Aiurat, and bis only child, named Lot, 
then an infant of seven years of age, was 
killed by an arrow while playing on tbe 


batUvmente (Aanpros). The invsuiion is 
said to have been from Sinde, in revenge 
for the ill-treutment of an Islamite miseiuu- 
ary, named Boehaa Ali, though the com- 
plexion of the event is more like an enter- 
prise prompted by religious enthusiasm. 
17ie missionary (jsing condemned to lose 
hie thumb, ” the disjointed member, flew to 
Mecca," and gave evidence against the 
fiajpoot idolater ; when a force waa prepared, 
disguised as a caravan of horse-merchauts 
which surprised and alow Doola Bae and 
hie eon, and obtained possession of Qurcli- 
beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its trnth is 
snlissntiated by the fact, that tbe Caliph 
Omar at this very time sent an army to 
Sinde, whose commander, Abul Aas, was 
slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore. Still nothing but the enthusiaaiu of 
religious frensy could have induced a band 
to OI OSS the desert in order to punish this 
insult to tbe new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by 
which Ajmers waa captured, and Doola II >e 
slain, the importance of the event has been 
deeply imprinted on the Cbobans ; who, in 
remembrance of it, defied tbe yontbihl heir 
of Ajmere: “ Lot pntra” is still the most 
conspicuous of tbe Chohan pmatet. The 
day OD which he was killed is sanctified, and 
his effigy then receives divine honours from 
ell who have tlie name of Chohan. Even 
the anklet of bells which he wore has be- 


Airna, where a su^b column etande at the jnnotion of its two streama It is about 
thirty fbet in bieght, and is surmounted by a human figur^ having a glory round hie bead; 
a colossal bull is at the base of the column. I sent a drawing of it to Mr. Oolebrookeat 
the time, but possess no copy. 


(1) It it indifferently called AJi-mer and Aji-doovg, the invincible hill (sMra), or 
invincible castle {ioorg). Tradition, however, says that the name of this renowned abode 
the key of Rajpootana derived firom , the humble profession of the young Cholmn, who' 
was goat-herd : Jja meaning ‘a goat’ in Sanscrit : still referring to the orurinal pastoral 
ocoupation of the Palis. 

^einaWemodaK BactrUn, 

pn ***** the ancient Pali on one side, and the efigy of a hetso 
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come an object of vcnecatioo, and U for- 
bidden to be med bf the diildren of thie 
leoe. 

'* Of tbe' hottOe of Doola Rae of Cholian 
race, Lot Deo, the heir-apparent, bjr the 
decree of Siva, on Monday the Ifitfa of the 
month of Jeyt, went to irAven." 

Manik Bae, the uncle of the youth 
( putra ), ( who i( still the object of general 
homage, especially of the Chohan fair), 
upon the oeeupation of AJmere, retired 
npon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we htve said, in S. 741 (1). , 
Here the bard has recoorse to celestial 
interposition in order to support Manik 
Bae in his adversity. The goddess Saeam- 
hhari appean to him, wliile seeking shelter 
from the pnrsnit of this merciless foe, and 
bids him establiah himself in the spot where 
she manifested herself guaranteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he 
could encompoae with his herse on that 
day ; but commanded him not to look baek 
until he bad returned to the spot where he 
left her. He commenced the ciicuit, with 
what he deemed his steed cinld aeeomplieh, 
but, forgetting the injunctions, he was eur* 
prised to see the whole apace covered as with 
a sheet. Tnia was the deaicc ited tlt-r, or 
Mlt-Iitke, which he named after his patron- 
ess Sacambhari, whose statue still existia 


on a small island in ths inks, now eomiptsl. 
to Sambhur (S). 

However, j^'utu theee legends of the 
first days of Obohau power, they enffiee t» 
mark with exactness their locality; and fhe 
importance attached to this settlement le, 
manifested in the title of “ Sambhri Bao,** 
maintained by Pritbwi Raj, the deeoendant 
ot Menik Bne, even when emperor of all 
northern India. 

Manik B.te, whom we may consider as 
the founder of the Chohant of tlie north, 
recovered Ajmere. He had a numerous 
progeny, who established many petty dy- 
nasties throughout Western Bajwarn^ 
giving birth to various tribes, which are 
spread even to the Indus. The Kbeeehie(3)^ 
the Hara, the Mobil, Nurbahana, Badorea, 
Bhowrecha, Dhunairea, and Bugrecha, are 
ail descended from him. The Bheechies 
were established in the remote Do-abeb. 
called Siode-Sagur, comprising all the tract 
between the Bebut and the Sinde, s epaee 
of sixty eight com, whose capita) was Keech- 
pnr-Patun. The Haras obtained or founded 
Asi ( Haaai ) in Heriana ; while another 
tribe held Gowaleonda, now Hydra- 
bat, and when thence expelled, regained 
Aaer The Mohils hid the tracts round 
Nagore. (4) The Bhadoreas had an appan- 
age on the Chumbul, iu a tract which beam 


I 


0) “ Samvat aa(A tok ektalut 
Malut ball bn 
SamlAtir oyo Mi furr-ut 
Manik Bae, Kur-n.” 

(2) An inscription on the pillar at Ferox Shah’a palaco at Delhi, belonging _ to tliis 
farailr, in which the word aacamMartoccum, gave rise to many iugenioua conjectuxes 
by Sir. W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, and Colond Wilford. 

(8) Cilied kheech-kote by Baber. 

(4) In the annals of Marvar it will lie shewn, that the Rahtores conquered or 

Naga^oorg (the ‘serpent’s castle’), from the Moliiis, who held f •nrteen hundred and forty 
villages so late as the fifteenth century. So many of the oohmies of Agniculae bestowed } 
the nameofaerpent on their settlements, that lam couviaoed all were of the Tak, 
Tolcahac, or Natrvanoa r.use from Sacadwipa, who. sis ccnta<ies anterior to Ticrnmaditya, 
under their loader Seheanaga, conquered India, and whose era must be the limit of 
Agnicttls antiquity- 
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their name, and is etili aubject to them. 
The Dbanaireaa aettied at Shaliabnd, ’which 
by a iringwlar fatality baa at langtli come 
into the poeaeeaioQ of the Haraa of Kotah. 
Another bmiiefa fixed at Ifadole, bat nerw 
ciianged the name of ChOban. (1) 

Many ehieftainahipa ware aeatteied orer 
the desert, either traating to their lanees to 
maiutaia their ifidependenee, or bolding of 
taperion ; bnt a notke 4^ thorn, howorer 
iiiterestin.!;, would here, perbape, be ont of 
j'laee. jBieren princes are enumerated in 
tlie Jaagtjft catalogue, from Hanik Baa to 
Beeeildeo, a aame of the highest celebrity 
in the Rajpoot annals, and o landmark to i 
Tariuai authorities, who otherwiee hare I 
little in common even in their genealogies, | 
which 1 pass over in silence, with the ex> 
ception of the intermediate name of Hurs* 
j'uj, (3) common to the JTamtV San as well 
IIS the Jaega’s list. Tbs authority of 
Hnrsra j stretched along the Aravalli mono* 
tains to Aboo, and east of the ChumbnI. 
He ruled from S. 812 to 827 ( A. H. 138 to 


IBS), aud fell iu battle agaiuet the Asuras, 
having attained the title of Ari-murdkan. 
Ferisbta says, that ** in A. H. 143, the 
Mouslema greatly iucreased, when iasniog 
from their hilb they obtuncd possession of 
Kirman, Peshoro and all the lands ad* 
jaoont : and that We Itaja of Lahore, who 
was of the family of the Baja of AJmeer, 
sent hie brother (8) against these Afghaoe, 
who were reinforced by the tribes of Obilij, 
of Ghor and Oauhul, just bseome proselytea 
to Islam,” <3) and be adds, that daring five 
mouths, seveuty battles were fought with 
success; or, to use the hietoriau’s own 
words, “ in which Sepalii tirmah ( General 
Frost ) was victorious over tbs infidel, but 
who returned when the cold season was 
passed With fresh force. The armies met 
between Kirman and Peshwer ; sometimee 
the infidel ( Bajpjot ) carried the war to 
the KoMstan, ' mountainous regions,’ and 
dtove the Moosulmans before him ; some* 
times the Moosnliuaus obtahtiug rc-in* 
foreements, drove the infidel by flights of 


(1) The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by existing 
inscriptions as well as by the domestic chronicle. Midway from the founder, in the eighth 
centuiy to its destruction in the twelfth, woa Rao LakLuu, who in S. 1030 (A.D. 083), 
sncGCssfitlly, coped with the prioces of Kebrvalla. 

“ Sumeah dos tei otichahe$ 
liar ekhortta, Patvn Pyla Pol 
Han Chohan agavi 
Mewar Dhanni dind bhvrri 
Tis bar Sao Pakhvn thvppi 
Jo arumba, to inrri,” 

Literally : “in 8. 1' 89, at the father gate of the city of Pstun, the Choban collected the 
eommerviai duties (dan). He tsok tribute frum the lord of Mewar, and performed what- 
ever he hud a iiiiud to.’’ 

Xiabklmn drew npon him the arms of Soobektegin, and his son Mahmoud, when Nadole 
was stripped of its cunsequeiice ; its temples were thrown down, and its fortrem wan 
dilapidated. Bnt it bad recovered much of its power, aud even sent forth eeveral branches, 
jho all fell under Alls o-din in the Ibirteeatli century. On the final conqnest of India by 
Shabbudin, the prince of Nudole appears to have efieetsd a compromise, and to have become 
a vaMl of the empire. This conjectnro arises from the singolarity of its ourrenor, which 
retains on the one side the names iu Sanscrit of its indigenoas princes, and on the other 
that of the conqueror. 

Ajmers, according to the 

(3) This b a very impoitant admission of FeriSLta, eonoeming the proaelytian of 
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aiTowB to their om bordere, to wh> A they 
alwajne retired irheotbe twrents ewelled 
the Niliib ( Inin 

Wliether the of Ajmer# pereonally 
enjrtged in these distant eombata the cfaro- 
niole taya a»t. Aecordinf; to the Samir 
R$ta, fiuranj waa amcoe^ed by Oonji^ttn* 
Heo, whole advanced poat waa Blintnatr, 
and who overcame Nnair-oo^in, from whom 
1)0 oaptnrefd twelve hundred horse, and 
hpnoe bore the epithet of Saltan OraKa, or 
* Kin);*8eiser/ NasfNoo-din was the title of 
the oelebrated SoobelctrKin, father to the 
rHII more celebrated Mahmood. Soobekteirin 
repeatedly invaded India daring the fifteen 
years* reign of hia prodeceasor Aliptegin. 

Paaeiiig over the intermediate reigns, 
each of which is marked by'eome meagre 
and unsatisfactory details of battles with 
tbe Islamite, we arrive at Bersildeo. The 
father of tlifs prince, according to the 
Hara genealogists, waa Dlieima.Quj, appa- 
rently a title, •»< in faith like an elephant,' 
—as in the JTaaga'* list ie Beer Bcelundeo, 
confirmed by the inacription on the trium- 
phal column at Delhi. The last of Mah- 
mood's iiivasiona occurred daring the reign 
of Beelundeo, who at the expense of hia life, 
had the glory of humbling the mighty con- 
queror, and forcing him to relinquish tbe 
siege of Ajmere. Before we ooodenee the 
scanty records of the bards concerning 


Visala-Davn(l), we may span a few wo rds 
to commemorate a ChtAan, who eoaanenlad 
his name aitd that of all his kin, by his 
deeds in tbe first paseege of liahmood into 
India. 

Goga Cboban was the eon of Vaehg Baja, 
a name of some oelebrity. He held the 
whole of Juugnl-des or the foreet lands 
from the Sutlej to Herianat hie capital, 
called llehera, or, as ptoaounoed, Qo§» oa 
Mairi, was on tbe Sntlej. In defending 
this he fell, with forty -five eons and atztjr 
nephewat and aa it oocurred on Sanday 
( RvbhvBT ), the ninth (nomee) of tbemontii, 
that day ia held aacred to the ntuMoi 
Gogs by tbs “ thirty-six claaaeKf) ” tbrongh* 
oat RajpootMin, bat especially in the deaert 
a portion of which is yet called Qogaieo em 
tknl. Even hie steed, Ja/tadimi^ has been 
immortalized, and hoa become a favourite 
name for a war-hone Utrongbout Baj- 
pootana, whose mighty men swear " by tine 
$aea of Goga," for maintainiDg the ttajpoOt 
fume when Huhmood oroeaed the Sutl#j. 

Una waa probably the last of Mabmood'a 
I invasions, when he marched direct froaa 
I Uooltan through the desert. He attacked 
Ajmere, which was abandoned, and tbe 
country around given up to dsvaatation. 
and plunder. The ritadel Ourh-Beetli, 
however, held out, and Mahomed waa foil- 
ed, wounded, and obliged to retreat by 


ail these tribee, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted Jadooru or 
yiufwt not Tahniit, or Jews. The Gor is also a well-known R’ypwt tribe, ud they had 
only to ooavert it into Gor. T'ida Annals of the Bbattii. 

(1) The olassioal mode of writing the same of Beesildeo. 

(i) Ckatnt-ptn, 

(3) It is related by the Bajpoot romaseera that Oega had no children ; that loaunt* 
ing this, hia guardian deity gave him to barley-corns {java orjao), one of which lie gave 
to his queen, another to his favourite BMrc, which produced the steed (Jinmdia) wliieh 
became as famous as Goga himMlf. Tbe Mana of Oodipoor gave tbe author a blood-hoMe 
of Knttiawnr, whose name waa Jnvadia. Though a kmb in diipoaition, when xntmnted, 
he was a piece of fire, and admirably broken into all the manag* exerctsa, A sore peefeet 
animal never existed. The anthor brongbt him, with another (ifrrp-ngi), IVom Cndipeer 
to the ocean, intending to bring tbpm home, but the grey he gave to • mend, and mwhd 
of the voyage, he sent Jnvadia baok aix hundred miles to the Base, requesting *' he might 
^ 0 the first worship on the annual nuUtnry featival i” « nqoeat vMoh m douhta not waa 
(, oynplicd with. 
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N«doli>, aiiotiier Cboban poasw^on which 
he Racked, and than proceeded to Nehrwalla, 
which ha captured. Uie barbarities pro^ 
ntted a eoalitiott, which, by compelling 
him to m irch through the western deserts 
to gain the valley of Siade, had nearly 
proved fatal to his anny. 

The exploits of Baesildeo from one of 
books of Ghnnd the bard. The date assign- 
ed to Beesildeo in the JBata ( 8. OSl ) is 
interpolated — a vice not tincotnmon with 
the Bajpoot bird, whose periode acquire 
verification from less matable materials 
than those ont of whioh he weaves bis 
song. (1) 

Chnnd gives an animated picture of the 
levy of the Rajpoot chivalry, which ossem 
bled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion 
of the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its 


warriors against the lelaraite isvader. 
The Chalook king of Anhulwarra alone 
refused to join the oonfederaHou, and to 
terms which drew upon him the vengeance 
of the Ciiohan. A literal translation of the 
passage may be interesting 

" To the Qoeltoal j Vit, the prince en' 
trusted Ajmere, saying, 'on yonr fealty 
1 depend ; * where oou this Chalook find 
refuge? He moved from the city (Ajmere), 
and encamped on the lake Vi8ala(S) and 
summoned his tributaries and vaaaala to 
meet him. Mauiisi Purihar, with the army 
of Mnndore, touched liis feet (3). Then 
came the Ghelote, the orn.ment of tha 
throDg(4) ; and tbs Pawasir with Taar(o), 
and Rama the Gor(6X with Mohee the lord 
of Mew at(7). Tlie Mobil of Doonapnr with 
tribute sent exease(8). With folded hand* 


(1) We have nhundani checks, which, could they have been detailed in the earlier 
stage of inquiry into Hindu Uteratnre, wouM have es' ited more interest for the hem 
whose column at Delhi has excited the inquries of Jonee, Wilford, and Culebrooke. 

This lake still bears the name of Bcerif-ca-tol notwithKtandine the changes which 
have seemed during a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it by damming-np 
the springs. It is one of the reservoirs of the Looni river. Tlie emperor Jehangir 
erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tal, in which be received the ambaseador 
of James i. of England. 

(3) This aliews that the Forihars were subordinate to the Chohans of Ajmeer. 

(4) Tlie respeotfnl mention of the Ghelote as ‘the ornament of the throng' clearly 
proves that the Cbeetoro ^rincee camn as an »!ly. How rejoicing to an antiquary to fin'd 
this confirmed by an inscription found amidst the ruins ofanitr ofMewar, which alludra 
to this very coalition J The inscription is a record of the friendship maintained their 
issue in the twelfth centary.— Samarsi of Chset to, and Prithwiraj, the last Chohan 
king of India— on their combining to chastise the king o< Patnn Anhalw.ara, “ in like 
manner as did BcesiMeo and Tt-jsi of old unite ngainst the foe, so," Ac Ac. How Tejsi 
WAS the grandfather of Rawul Samarsi, who was killed in opposing the final Mooalem 
invasion, on the Gaggar, after one of the longest reigns in their annals ; from which we 
calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the throne about tbe year S. 1120 (AD, 1064). 
His youth and inexperience would account for his acting subordinately to tbe Chohan 
of Ajmeer. The name of Udyadita further confirms the date, as will be mentioned in the 
text. Rig date has been fully settled by various inscriptions found by the autitor. (See 
Transaetixns Royal Asiatio Society, vol. i p. 233). 

(5) This Tusr most Lave been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch was of this 

race. 

(G) The Got was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the Cliohan 
feudatories ; a braneh until a few years ago held Sooe-Soopoor and about nine lakhs of 
territory I have no doubt tbe Gor appanage was west of the Indus, and that this tribe 
on conversion became the Gbor. 

p) Mowoh race of Mewat is well known ; all are M ihotnedans now. 

(8) The Mobile have be m sufficiently diseussed. 
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arrived the 6«Ioob,(l)but the lord of Bamnni 
ab&ndofied Sinde. (3) Then osme the 
Kuxzar from Bhntnair (S) and the NMundi 
from Tatta (4) and Mooltun. (4) When the 
euramoui reaehed the Ohoomia Bhatti of 
Derrawnl, (6) all obeyed ; aa did the Judoon 
or : Slallanwaa. (6) hiori (7) and 

(7) also joined with the Cachwa- 
has of Aoteired. (7) The subjagated Meras 
wonhipped hia feet. (8) Then name the 
army of Takitpnr, headed by the Qoelwai 
Jaib (9) M >noted in haate eame Ddya 
Pramar, (10) with the Nurbhan (11) and 
the Dor, (13) the Chundail, (13) and the 
Dahima. "(13) 

In this abort passage, a teat is afforded 
for a dissertation on the whole genealogical 
history of Rajpootuiia at that period. Snch 
extracts from the more ancient bards, in> 
corporated in the works of their successors, 
however laoonie, afford decisive evidence 
that their poetic chronicles bore always 
the same obaracteri for this passage ie 
introdneed by Cbnnd merely as a preface 
to the history ofhis own prince, Frithwiraj, 
the descendant of Beesildeo. 

A similar passage was given from the 
ancient chronicles of Mewar, recording an 
invasion of the Mooslems, of which the 
histories of the invaders loft no trace. The 
evidence of both is incontestable, every name 


affords a synchronism not to be disputed t 
and though the isolated passage would 
afford a very faint ray of light to the ex* 
plorer of thOM days of darkuees, yet when 
the same industrious research has pervaded 
the annals of all these nees, a flood of 
illnmination poun upon us, and we can at 
least tell who the races were who held 
away in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and ansatis* 
factory details, the annalist of ftajpootana 
must be content to wade on, in order to 
obtain some solid foundation for the history 
of the tribes: but such facts os these 
stimulate his exertions and reward hia 
toil: without them, his task would be 
hopeless. To each of the twenty tribes 
enumerated, formed under the standard of 
the Chohan, we append a seperate notice, 
for the satisfaction of the few who can 
appreciate their importance, while some 
general remarks may suffice as a oonaec- 
tion with the immediate object of research, 
the Haras, descended firom Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small 
moment to be enabled to adjust the date of 
Beesildeo, the most important name in the 

annsls of the Chohans from Manik Bae to 
Prithwiraj, and a slip from the genealogical 
tree wilt elucidate our remarks. 


(1) Tho Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, 
of Jit or Gete origin. 

(2) " The lord of Bamuni," in other places called Bsmunwesso, must apply to the 
ancient Brahmioabud, or Zhwul, on whose site the modern Tatta is built. 

(3) See Annals of Jessulmeer. 

(4) All this evinces supremacy over the Princes of this region : the Sods, the Samma, 
and Soomura, 

(5) Of Derrawnl we have spoken lu the text, 

(6) Mailunwas we know not 

(7) The Moris, the Ciiohwahas and Birgoojure require no further notice. 

(8) The Menu inhabited the Aravatli. 

(9) Takitpoor is the modem Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine remains. 

(10) Udyadita, now a land-mark in Hindu history. 

(11) See annals of Shekbavati for the Narbhsns, who held Khuadaila aa a fief of 
Ajmeer. 

(12) The Dor and Obnndail were well known tribes ; the latter contended with 
Fritbwi.lM, who deprived them of Mahoba and Kslinger, and all modern Booudalkuud. 

(13) The renowned Dahima waa lord of Biaaa.: abo called Drainadhar. 
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In nil probability this ii the patriarch of the 
Malloni tribe. 


^orJi Agbipala ** offapting of fire, ’* the 

Chobau ; probable period 6B0 before Vieratna, 
when an invaaio'j of the Tunhkcu took 
place . eatablisbed Uncarati-nnKari (Gurra 
Mundilla ) : cooqnered the Kunkan, Aser^ 
Golcoonda. 

Saratcha 

MaLn„ 

Gnilnnaoor,, 

I 

..Aj j><ila '■ 

Dole Aae.,„ / Slain, and lost A/mere, o« the flret irruption 

I I of the Mahomeilane, S. 741, A.D, 68o. 

S. 741 Manik Bae. ’ 1 Founded Sambhnr : hence the title of Sarabr! 

I I Kao borne by the Chohtin prinrea. his iaane. 

S. 827 Hnrarai f Defeated NHziroodin,( 5 ». Soobektegin P) thence 

I \ styled Soultau urahu. 

Baer Baelundao... / or Dhermagni , slain when defending A jmere 
I \ against Mahomood of Qhisni. 

S. 1066 to USO Beesuldeo f ( Classically, Visaladera ) . his period, from 

I X various inscriptions, 1066 to S. 1180. 

Saraagdeo........... Died in nonage. 


S.208. 




I 

{ 


or nniversal potenate : founder ot Ajtnete. 
Some authorities say, in 808 of the Tie* 
runu : others of the Ftrof-Samvat : the 
Isttor is the most probable. 


A nab (Conetmoted the Anah Sagur at Ajmere : 

I ( still^beara hia name. 


Jaijtal. 


Hurapal. 


Ajayiao, ot Anundto Baajydoo 


Kan 


k 


Oodeydeo. 


Jait,^GoeliraI. 


Eesurdas ; 
turned Mahomedaii. 


Somaawar v 
married .Books Bae, 
daughter of Annngpal, 

Tnsr king of Delhi. 

f I 

Frithwinj ; obtained Delhi ; Chahirdeo. 

■lain by Smabuddin, S. 1249, | 1 Adopted eueeessor to Prithwiraj ; bit name ia 

A.D. 1139. ( Oft fhe pillar at Delhi. 

1 fHaa timnty oneaona; seven of trhom were 

I I legitimate, and founders of nixed tribes, 

Lakansi j From Laknnsi there are twenty-aix gene- 

} rations to Noud Sing the present chieftain 

j of Neemrana, the nearest lineal descen- 
t dant of Ajipal and Prithwiraj. 


Baiaaei ; shin in the 
eaok of Delhi. 
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'I'he iiamo ot Beeaildeo ( Vitaladeva ) 
bead* the in'<eriptioii on the eelebrated 
oolttBia erected in the centre ot Feroz 
'Shnh'a palaee at Delhi. Thu eolnmn, 
fdlnded to by Chnn'l, as “telling the £>me 
ot the Chohan,” was “pli^d at Kisamhode," 
« place of pilgrimage on the J amna, a Few 
tailcs below De'hi, whence it must hare 
been remored to its present eingulsr 
position. 

Tlie iiiseription commences and ends with 
the same date, ett. 16th of the month 
Bysakh, S. 1439. If eorrantly copied, it can 
have no i-eferenco to nceaildeo, excepting as 
the iincestor qf Pralina Ckamana tilaea 
Saeamhkari bXnpali ; nr * rriihieiraja, 
Chohan, the anointed of Samhhnr, Lnrd of 
the earti,' wlio ruled at Delhi in S. 1220. and 
was slain in 6. 1319, retaining the nneient 
epithet of * Lord of Sambhnr,’ one of the 
early eeata of their power. (1) The second 
atanxa, however, tells im we must distrust 
<Ae fint of the two dates, and read 1120 
( instead of 1320 ), when Visalodeva “ exter- 
minated the baibariane ’’ from Arpaverld. 
The ntimerals 1 and 3, iu Sanscrit, are 

. I 

eaailr mistaken, if, however, it ia decided 


^ by 1320, then the wlnde inamiption 
' belongs to Prattoa CXakmanai, between 
wiiom and Visala no less than aix princes 
I intervene, (2y and the opening is merely t» 
introduce Prithwiraja'e lineage, iu which 
the senlptoc hu foiated in the date. 

I f' cl inulined to asaigii the first stungs to 
Visaludeva ( Beeaildeo >, and what followa 
to Ilia deaeeudent Prilhwi Raj, who by a 
eeneeit may have availed himaelf to the 
annivereary of the victory of bis ancestor, to 
reeoid his own expl<iita. Theae exploits were 

precisely of the same nature,— snceessfnl war 
against the Islamite, ia which each drove 
him from Aryamrta ; for even the Mooslew 
writers acknowledge that Shalibudin was 
often ignominiously defeated before he 
finally sneeeeded in making a conquest of 
aortliern India. 

If, as I snrmisa, the first stanst belongs 
to Beesildeo, the date is S. 1120, or A. D, 
1064, and this grand confedoratioii described 
by ths Chobsn bard was assembled ander 
his banner, preparatory to the very sneee'a, 
to oommemorate which the inaeription waa 
recorded. 

In the passage- quoted from Chond, 


(I) I bro'iglit away an insoription nf this, the la'-t Olmbaii emperor, from the ruins 
of hie palace at Uasi or Hauet, dated S. 122A See comnients thereon, tiausactioua of the 
Uuyal Asiatic Society Vul. i. p. 133. 

(2) These inscriptions, while they have given rise to ingenious interpretations, demon- 
strate the little value of mare translutions even when made by first-rate achol.ira, who 
imssees no liiatorical knowledge of the tribes to whom ti>ey refer. The inscription waa 
firgt translated by Sir W. Jnnes in 1781 (Asiatic Kechaiciiee, Vnl. i ). A fresh version 
(from a freali transcript I believe) was ra-tde by Hr. Colebrooks inlSOO (Asiatic Researeltes 
Vol. vii), but rather darkening tliaa enlightening the eubjeot, from attending to liis 
pandit's emandation, giving to the prince's name and tribe a raataphoricol interpretation, 
lilor was it till 'Wilford bud published his hodge-podge Essay on Bicramaditya and Sali- 
vahaiiB, that Ur. Culebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to that roinme. 
but even then, without rendeiing the iiiseription useful as a historical document, 1 call 
Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly. It is a paper of iminense resesrch; vast 
meterials are belanired to his task, but he had an hypothesia and all waa confounded to suit 
it. Chohans, Solaokis, Ghelotes, all are amalgamaiea in his erneibic. It waa from the 
Sarangadkor Pudkati written by the'bard of Hamira Chohan, not king of Mewar ( as 
BTiford has it ) but of Rinthnniimr, lineally descended from Yisalladeva, and slain bjr 
Ala-o-diii. Sarxngadhar waa also author of the Samir Rcua and the Samir Covga, bear- 
ing this prince’s name, the essence of both of which I translated with the aid of my Guru, 
l-'sraa long bewildered in my admiration of Wilford’a researches; but exprrieiios laspimd 
disgust, and 1 adopted the useful adage in all these matiei-s, 'nif aiimirari.' 
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reeordiiiK Hie princes who led their 
tiunseliold troops under Beesildeo, there ure 
four names which establish synchronisms : 
one, by which we arrive directly at the 
date, and three indiiectly. The first is 
Udyadit Prarnsr, kiu]; of Dhar ( son of Baju 
Blioj ), whose period I established from 
unineruus liisoriptions, (1) as between S. 
1100 and S. 1150 ; so that the dnte of his 
Joining the expedition woold be about the 
middle of his reign. The indirect, but 
equally strong testimony ooniists of, 

First, the mention of “ the Bhomia 
Bliatti from Derrswul (S) for had there ! 
been any thing apocryphal in Chund, Jes- | 
shlmeer, the present cupital, would have i 
been given as the Bhiilti abode, (3) 

Second, the Cuchwuhas, who are olso 
desciibed as coming from Autei-ved ( the 
region between the Jumna and Ganges); 
for the infxnt colony transmitted from 
Nurwsr to Amber was yet undistinguislied. 

The third proof is in the Mewar insorip* 
tioD, when Tejsi, the grandfatlier of Sain> 
arsi, ia deaoribsd as in alliance with Beesil* 
deo. Beesildeo ■■ said to have lived sixty- 
four years. Supposing this date, S. 1120, 
to be the medium point of bis existence, 
this wonld moke his date S. 1088 to S. 11 jS, 
or A.D. 1032 to A.D. 1096 ; but us his 
father, Dheriiia Guj, “ the elephant in 
faith," or Beer Beeluii Deo ( colled Malun 


Deo, ia the Hamir Ba$a ), was killed when 
defending Ajmere on the last invasion of 
Mubmood, we must necessarily place 
Beesit's birth ( supposing him an infant on 
that event), ten years enilier, or A. I>. 
1022 ( S. 1078 ), to A. D. 1086 ( S. 1142 ), 
com prekeudiiig tKs date ou the pillar of 
Dellii, and by compulation all the periods 
meutioned in the catalogue. We may 
therefore safely adopt the date of the SasUt 
vit B. 1086 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary 
with Jeypal, the Tuar king of Delhi ; with 
Doorlub and Jlbima of Guzxerat ; with 
Bhoj and Udyadit of Dhar , willi Puduiu»i 
and Tejsi of Mewar ; and the confederacy 
which he headed must hare been that against 
the Islamite king Mudud, the fonitli from 
Mahiuood of.Ghixni, whose expulsion from 
the Difiihern part of Bajpootnna ( «s 
recoided ou the pillar of Dellii ) caused 
Aryavvrta again to become ‘ tlie laud of 
viitue.* Muhiiiood’s final retreat from India 
by Snide, to avoid the armies collected “ by 
Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmere,” to 
oppose him, was in A. H. 417, A. D, 1026, 
orS. 1082, nearly the same date ns that 
assigned by Cbiiiid, 8. 1086. 

We cunld dilute on the war which 
Beesildeo waged against ilie prince of Gnz- 
zenvt, his victory, and the ^erection of 
Beeail-nuggur, (4) on the spot where 


(1) See transaction of the Royal Asiatio Society Vol. i. p. 13. 

(2) See Annals of Jessulmer, for foundation of Deirawul, Chapter VI. 

(9) In transcribing the annals of the Rheechu's an important branch of the Chohans, 
their bards have preserved this passage ; but ignorant of Derrawul and Lodorva (both 
preserved in my version of Chnna ), they have inserted J'essuhneer. By such anachro* 
nisma, arising from the emmendations of ignorant hards, their poetic chronioles have lost 
half their value. To me the comparison of such ps’-sages, preserved in Chund from the 
older b irds. and distort^ by the moderns, was a subject of considerable idoaaure It re- 
ooneiled much that I might have thrown away, teaching me the difference between abso- 
Inte invention, and ignorance creating .errors in the attempt to correct them. The 
EbeMhie bard, no doubt, thought he was doing right when ne erased Derruwui and 
iuacribed Jessulmeer. 

This town,— another proof of the varaoity of the cbroiuelo, — yol exisN in Notthern 
Giizorat. 
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irictory perched np^n Uia lance ; but this 
ve reserve for the introduetion of the 
iiistory of the iilustrioui Prithwiraj. There 
is much fable mixed up srith the history 
of Beesildeo, apparently invented to hide a 
blot in the annals, varractinf; the inference 
that he becam'^ a convd?t, in all likelihood 
a oompnlsory one, to the doctrines of Islam. 
There is also the appearance of his subse- 
quent expiation of this crime in the garb 
of a penitent ; and the mound ( d&oonef) 
where lie took np his abode, still exists, and 
is called after him, Beetil-ca dkoond, at 
Ealik Jobnair. (1) 

According to the Book of Kingt of 
Gomand Barn (the Hera bard ), the Haras 
were descended from Anuraj, sou of Beesil- 
deo ; but Mog-ji, tho Kheechi bard, 
makes Anuraj progenitor of the Kheechies, 
and son of hlauik Itae. We follow tho 
Hara bard. 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage 
tho important frontier fortress of Asi (vulg. 
Hansi ). His son Ishtpai, together with 
Agunraj, son of Ajey-Bao, tho founder of 
Rcechpour Patun in S'lide Sagur, was pre- 
paring to seek his fortunes with Rundlieer 
Chnhan prince of Gownlcnond ; but both Asi 
and Golconda were almost simulianeously 
assailed by an army “from the wilds of 
Gujlibund.’’ Bundheer performed the taca ; 


and only a single female, his daughter, 
named Suorahbae, surrived, aad she fled 
for protection towards Asi, then '.attacked 
by the same furious invader. Anuraj 
prepared to fly ; but bis son, Ishtpai, deter- 
mined not to wait the attack, but seek^thc 
foe. A battle ensued, when .the invader 
was slain, and Ishtpai, grievously wounded, 
pursued him till he fell, near the spot where 
Sonrahbae' was awaiting death under the 
shade of a peeput : for hopes of life 
wore extinct, and fear and hunger 
had reduced her to a skeleton " In 
the moment of despair, however, the 
ashina (peepul) tree under which she took 
shelter was severed, and Asapnrna, the 
guardian goddess of her race, appeared 
before her. To her, Soorahbao related how 
her father and twelve brothers bed fallen 
in defending Qolconda against “the demon 
of Gujlibund.” The goddess told her to he 
of good cheer, fur that a Cliohao of her own 
race had slain him, and was then at band ; 
and led her to where Ishtpai lay senseless 
from his wounds. By her aid he recovered, (2) 
and possessed himself of that aui-ient heir 
loom of the Cbohans, the fame fortiesa 
of Aser. 

Ishtpai, the founder of the Haras ; -ob- 
tained Aser is S. 1081 (3) (or A. D. 1025) ; 
and 06 Mahmood’s last deatc active visit to 


(1) The piek-ase if applied to tliis mount (which gives its name to Dhoondar), might 
possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, and that the Chohans, even to this period may 
have entombed at least the bones of their dead. The numerous tumuli about Hydrnbad. 
the ancient Gowidcoond, one of (he royal abodes of the Chohans, may be sepultures of 
(his race, and (he arms and vases they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of their 
Soythie origin. 

(3) Or, as tho story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by 
Soorahhae, and the goddess sprinkling them with “the water of life,” he arose ! Henoe 
the name. .Horc, which his descendants bore, from Aar, or ‘bones,’ thus collected; but 
more likely from having lost (Aar«) AsL 

(3) The H«ra chronicle says S. 381, hut by some strange, yet umform error, (all tb* 
tribes of the Chohans antedate (heir obronirles by a hundred yeara. Thus Beesideo'a 
taking possession of Anhulpoor Patun is “nine Inindred fifty, thirty and six’* 98^, 
instead of 6. 1088. Rut it even pervades Chund, the poet of Piithwiraj, whose biith in 
made lllfi instead ofS. 1315 ; and here, in all prubatdlHy, tbs error cmuBeiwad, by tba 
1 , uorance (wilful wt cannot imagine) of some rhymer. 
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l&tdtii, hy Mooltan through (be desert ol 
4 jneer, vw ia A. H. 417, or A. B. 1032, 
ere bsve ertry right to conclude that his 
fsthrv Annraj Inst his life and Asi to the 
ling of Ohisai; at iha same time that 
Ajmeer was aaeked, and the oonntry laid 
vaate by this eonqneror, whom (he Biiida 
Inrd might well stjle, "the demon from 
Qajliband.” (1) The Uahomedan histo- 
rioa* giro ns no hint even of any portion 
of Ifubmood's army penetrating into the 
peninsula, though that grasping ambition, 
whieh considered the shores of Sanrauhtra 
hot aa rnlei mediate step from Ghizni to 
the conquest of Ceylon and Fegn, (2) mny 
have poshed aa army during his long halt 
at Anhniwarra, hnd have driven Rnndbeer 
from Goleonda. Bat it is idle to speculate 
upon such slender materials ; let them 
miffice to illustrate one new fact, namely, 
that these kingdoms of the south as well ns 
the north were held by Bnjpoot aoTcreigns, 
whose ofbpring, blending with the original 


In the Ctnoq/ Samya, that booh of tho 
poems of Olisnd devoted to the fwnoM war 
in whieh the Chohan priaee carries off the 
princess of Canon], 'honoutaUe mention iu 
made of the Bara princes in the third day's 
Sgbt, when they covered the retreat of 
Prithwiraj : — 

“Then did the Bara Bao Hamir, with 
hia brother Gnmbir, mounted on Lakhi 
steed, approseb their lord, as thus they 
spoke : ‘ Think of tliy safety, Jiingnlies (3), 
while we make offerings to the array oC 
Jeyt'hiind. Onr horses ’ hoofs shaU plongh 
the field of fight like the sliip of the ocean*.’’ 

The brothers encountered the contingent 
of the prince of Kasi (Benares ) one of the 
great fendntories of Canon}. As they joined, 
‘*tbe shout raised by Hnmirresehed Doorga 
on her rook-bound throne. ” Both brotheio 
fell in these warn, though one of the few 
snvviTors of the lust battle fought with 
dhabndin for Bajpoot independence, was 
a Hnra 

Hamirbad Kalknma, who had Mali* 
Mngd : Lis sou was Bao Bacba ; his Bao 
Chnnd. 

Amongst the many independent priuccs 
of the Chohiin race to whom Allo-o din was 
the messenger of fi>te, was Bao Chnnd of 
Aser. Its walls, though deemed impreg- 
nable, were not proof agsinst the skill and 
valour of this energetic warrior; and Cliand 
and all his family, with the exception of one 
son were put to the sword. This son was 
prince Bainsi, a name fatal to Cbohaa heirs, 
for it was borne by the son of Prithwiraj 
who fell in the defence of Delhi: but 
Bainsi of Aser was more fortunate. He 
was but an infant of two years and a half old. 


population, produced that mixed race of 
Mabratlas, inheriting with the names, the 
warlike propensities of their ancestors, but 
who assume the name of their abodes as 
fitles, as tlie Himalknrs, the Phalkias, the 
Patniikars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, 
Tuar, Pnar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpal had a son called Chsnd-knm ; 
his son, Lok Pal, bad Hamir and Gnmbir, 
names well known in the wars of Pi ithwi- 
raj. Tlie brothers were enrolled amongst 
bis one hundred and eight Tasaals, 
from uhicb we may infer that, thongh Aser 
was not considered ahsolntely as a fief, its 
chief paid homage (o A jmeer, as the princi- 
pal seat of the Chobans. 


(1) ' The elephant wilds.’ They nesert that Glitni is properly Guent, founded by 
the Yedua ; and in a enrions specimen of Hindu geography (presented by me to the 
Boyal Asiatic Society), all the tract abont the glsci'-rs of the Ganges is termed OnjHbun, 
or GujKba, the 'Elephant Forest.’ There is a '‘Onjinyarh" mentioned by Abulfeail in tbs 
region of fiijore, inhabited by the Sooltimo, Jadoon, aud Ensofyse tilbes. 

(2) See Forialita, life of Mahmood. 

(3) Jiingul-OE, lord of the forest Ignds,' anolheSr of Pritfawiraj’a titles. 
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•lid being nepbew of Sana of Chittore, 
w:is sent to him tor protection. Wlien be 
nttnined man’s estate, he mnde a snoeessfnl 
attempt npnn the rained castle of Bhyoeror, 
from which he drove Doonga, a Bliil ohief, 
who, with a band of his mountain brethren 
had made it his retreat.^ This ancient fief 
of Mewnr had been dismantled by Alla<o-din 
in his attack on Oheetore, from which the 
Bnnas bad not yet recovered when the 
young Ohohan came amongst them for 
protection. 

Bainsi had two sona, Rolnn and KanknI. 
Kolon being afflicted with an incurable 
diaease, commenced a pilgrimage to the 
sacred “Redarnath,” one of the towna on the 
Oaiises. To oiitain the fall benefit of this 
meritorious act, he determined to measure 
hie length on the whole ground of this 
pninfnl journey. In' six montiis he had 
only reached the Binda Base, where having 
bathed in a fountain whence fiowe the 
rivulet Bangunga, he found his health 
greatly restored, Kedarnnth (1) was pleased 
to manifest himself, to accept his devotions, 
and to declare him *' Ring of tlio Pathar," 
or plateau of Central India. (2) The whole 
of this tract was under the princes of 
Clieetore, but the sack of this famed fortress 
by Alla, and the enormous slaugliter of the 
Gehlotes, had so weakened their authority, 
that the aboriginal Meenos bad once more 
posacBsed (liemselvcs of all their native 
hills, or leagued with the subordinate vassals 
of Clieetore. 

In ancient times, Baja Hoon, said to be 
of the Praraara roce, was lord of the Pathar, 


and held. bis ceurt at Mynal. There bn 
many memorials of this Hoon or Hnn prinen^ 
and even ao far back M the first assault of 
Cheetore, in the eighth ceninry, its prinoa 
was aided in bis defence by " D’ltguid, lord 
of th% Soon* '' Tlie celebrated temples of 
BaroIIi are attribated to this Hoon Bujar 
who appears in so questionable a shape, 
that we can scarcely refhse to believe that 
a branch of this celebrnted race must in the 
first centnriiis of Vicrama have been admit* 
ted, as their bards say amongst the thirty 
six royal r.ices of the Rnjpoots. Be this aa 
it m»y, Rao Bango, the grandson of Kolun 
took possession of the ancient Mynal, and 
on an elevation commanding the western 
face of the Pathar erected the fortreea of 
Bumaoda. With fihynaror on the enst, and 
Bnmaoda and Mynal on the weat, the Haraa 
now oceiipied the whole extent of the 
Pathar. Other conqneets were made, and 
Mandeignrh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutnsgnih 
and ChoTaitagnrh, formed an extensive, if 
not a rich, cliieflainship. 

Rao Bango bad twelve sons, who dis- 
persed their progeny over the Fatbar. He 
was succeeded by Bewa, who bad three 
sons, vit. Hnr-nij,(3) Hatiji, and Samarsi. 

Tlie Haros had now obtained such power 
ns to attract the attention of the emperor, 
and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend tlie 
court when Secunder Lodi ruled. He, 
therefore, installed his son, Hor-raj, in 
Bumaoda, and with hn youngest, Ssmarsi, 
repaired to Delhi. Here he remained, till the 
emperor coveting a horse of tlie 'king of the 
Pathar,’ the latter determined to regain his 


(1) *The lord of Kedar,’ the gigantic pine of the Himalaya, a tiUe of Siva. ^ 

(2) He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth of the lattftji in his 
possession. From Kankal are descended the class of Bhats, called “Rroria BKat. 

(S) Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was A loo, who snotieeded to 
Bumaoda, AIoo Uara’s name will never die as long as one of his race inhabits the Pathar: 
and there are many Bhomias descended from him still holding lands, as the Kombawut 
end Bhojawnt Haras. The end of Aloo Hara, and the destruction of Bhumsoda (whitdi 
author was visited), . will be related in the Personal Naintive. 
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satire iiRla, Tlifs steed is famed both in 
4he annals of the Haras and Sfaeechies, and, 
like that of tiie Medo, bad no small share in 
ihe future fortunes of his master. Its birth 
is thus related. The king had a horse 
of snob mettle, that he eonid cross a 
stream without wettin;; his hoof.” Deva 
bribed the royal equerry, and from a mare 
of the Pathar had a colt, to obtain vtiioli 
the king broke that law which is alike bin* 
ding on the Mooslem ami the Christian. 
l)ewa sent off his family by degiees, and aa 
soon as they were out of danger, he saddled 
his eliarger, and lanre in hand appeared 
tinder the baloony wliere the emperor was 
seated. "Fnrewell, king,” said the Kaiigra ; 
^there are three things your majesty must 
never ask of a Biijpoct ; liis Imrse, his mis- 
tress, and his sirord." He gave his steed 
the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. 
Having resigned Bumaoda to Hur-raj, he 
oume to B'luduo-Kiil, the spot where his 
ancestor Eolun was cured of diaeasc. Hero 
tlie Meenas of tlie Oosarra tribe dwelt, under 
the patri.irohal government of Juit.ih, their 
chief, Tliere was tlien no regular city ; tlie 
extremities of the valley ( Hal ) (1) were 
closed with barricra of masonry and gates, 
nnd the huts of the Meenas were scattered 
wherever their f.incy led them to build. 
lAt this time, tlio community, whieh had 
proTessed obedience to the Bana on the sack 
of Cheetore, was suffering from the raids of 
Hao Qango, the Kheeohie, who fiom his 
castle of Bamgurli ( Belawun ) imposed 
** hiveki dohae*' on all around. To save them- 
selves from Gango, who used “ to drive his 
lauce at the barrier of Bandoo,’’ the Meenas 
entered into terms, agreeing, on the full 
jnoon of every second month, to snapend 
the tvibuU of the ehouth over the barrier. 


Ac the appointed time, the Bao came, liQt no 
bag of treasnro appeared. “ Who has been 
before me ?” demanded Oangn ; wlien forth 
issued the ‘‘lord of (he Father,” on'tlie steed 
coveted by the Lodi king, Gango of Bela- 
wnn bestrode a charger not less famed than 
his antagonist’s which owed his birth to 
the river horse of the Par, and a mare of the 
Kheeohie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 
margin. (2) Mounted on this steed, no 
obstacle could stop him, and even the 
Chumbul was no impediment to bis seizing 
the tribute at all seasons from the Meeuas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara 
was victorious, nnd G.ingo turned liis buck 
on tho lord of tlie Pathar, who tried tbe 
mettle of this son of the Par, pursuing him 
to the b inks of tbe CUnmbul. What was 
his surprise, when Gango sprang from the 
cliff, and horse and rider disappeared in the 
flood, hut soon to reappear on tiie opposiie 
bank ! Dewa, who stood amazed. No 
sooner beheld the Kao emerge, than ho 
exclaimed " Biavo, Rajpoot J Let me know 
yonr name.” Gango KheecUie, was the 
answer. “And mine is Dewa Hara j we are 
limthera, and must no longer be ememies. 
Let the river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. ( 1.398 A. D 1342 ) that 
Jaita and the Oosarros acknowledged Rae 
Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in 
tbe centre of the Bandoo ca JVal, which 
henceforth became (he capital of the Haras. 
The Chiimbnl, which, for a short time after 
the adventure here related, cuntinued to be 
the harrier to the eastward, was soon over- 
passed, and tlie bravery of the race bring- 
ing them into contact with the emperoi’s 
lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 

power, extending their acquisitions, either 


(1) Tkal and Val are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftonor applied 
to a defile. 

(2) The Par, or Pmbutly river, flows near Banigurli Belawom. 
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by ouiiquest or {frant, to the confines ol . ed the geo^^raphical desiguatioti 
Mulwa. The territory thus acquired obtain- j Haravati or Elerouti. (I) 


CBAP^SB. IX. 


ReeafUulation of the Hara prineeafrom the founder Anuraj to Rae Dewa. 
’—He erects Booudi.—Maaaacre of the Ooaarraa. — Dewa abdicatea.— 
Ceremony of Yugaraj, or abdication.— S'lcceeded by Samurai — Extenda 
hie atony east of the Chumbul.~3Iaasaere of the Koteah Bhils. — Origin 
of Kotah.—Nopooji aueceeda. — Feiul toilh the Solanki of Thoda . — 
Asaaaaination of Nupooji.— Singular Suti —JJamoo aueeeeda — The 
Anna asserts hie right over the Pathar. — Uamoo demurs, defies, and 
attacks him — Anecdote.— A irsing. — Biroo.—Rao Bando.— Famine.— 
Anecdote.— Bando expelled by his brothers; converts to Mahomedauism,— 
Narayndas puts his uncles to death, and recovers JUs patrimony.— 
Anecdotes of Nary andas.— Aids the Rana of Cheetore,— Gains a victory. 
— Espouses the niece of R ana Raemull.— Ilia passion for tpium —Death, 
—Rao Soorajmul. — Marries a piineess of Cheetore.- Fatal result.— 
Aihara, or spring hunt. — Assassination of the Rao. — Bis revenge.— Two- 
fold Sati.— Rao Soortan,— His cruelty, deposal, and banishment.— Rae 
Aigoon elected.— R manlic death.— Rao Sootjun accedes. 


Hayino sketched the history of this 
race, from the regeneration of Auhul,(2) tbo 
first Chohan ( at n period which it is impos- 
sible to fix ), to the establiehment of the 
first Hara prince in Boondi, we shall here 
recapitulate to the most coiiepicuous princes, 
with their d.itcs,»8 estublished by synohro- 
nlcal events in the annals of other slates, 
or by inscriptions ; and then proceed with 
the history of the Haras as members of 
the great commonwealth of India. 

Anuraj obtained Asi or Haiisi. 

Ishtpnl, son of Anuraj ; he was expelled 
from Asi, S 1081 ( A. D. 1025 ), and obtain- 
ed Aser. He was founder of the Haras ; 


the chronicio says not how long after 
obtaiuiiig Asi, but evidently very soon. 

Hamir, killed in the battle of Caggar, 
on the invasion of Shahbudin, 8. 1249, or 
A. D. 1193. 

Rao Chund, slain in Assr, by Alla-oo- 
din, in A 1351. 

Rsinsi, fied from Aser, and came to 
Mewar, and in S. 1363 obtained Bliynsror. 

Bao Bango, obtained Bomaoda, Mynal 

& 0 . 

Rao Dewa, S. 1398 ( A. D. 1342 ), took 
the Bandoo valley from the Meenas, found* 
ed the city of Boondi, and styled the country 
Haravati. 


(1) In Mahomedan authors, Hadonty. 

(2) Anhui and Agni have the same signification, vis. 'fire. 
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Bao Dewa, whon M.«ena aubjecta 
far oatuunAerei) hia Haras, bad recoarae 
in order to coiisididate his authority to one 
of those barbarous acts too common in 
Bajpoot oooqiiests. The Sajpoot ohrnuicter 
BO far palliates the deed, that he aesigus a 
reason for it, namely, the iusuleuce of the 
Meena leader, wlio dared to ask a daughter 
of the “ lari of tht Pathar," Be this ai 
it may, he called in the aid of the Haras of 
Bamaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Ouaarras. 

How long it was after this act of bar* 
barity, that Dewa abdicated in faroiir of 
hie son, is not mentioned, though it is far 
from iinprobable'Shat this crime influenced 
hia determination. This was the second 
time of his abdication of power ; first, when 
he gave Bumaoda to Hur-raj, and went to 
Seconder Loili ; and now to Samarsi, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathar remain- 
ing independent of each other. The act of 
abdication'eonfers the title of Jugraj (1) or 
when they conjoin the authority of the eon 
with the father, the heir is t^tyled JivaraJ, 
Fonr instances of this are on record in the 
annale of Boondi namely, by Dewa, by 
Harayn-dos, by Raj Chuttnr Sal, and by 
Sriji Omed Sing, It is a rule for a prince 
rfSver to enter the capital after abandoning 
the government ; the king is virtually 


defunct , he cannot be a subject, and he 
is no longer a king. To render the act 
more impressive, they make an effigy of 
tlie abdicated king, and on the twelfth dav 
following the act ( being the usual period 
of mourning )rih^y commit it to the flames. 
In uccordiinue witti this custom, Dewa never 
afterwards entered the walls citlier of 
Boondi or Bumaoda, (S) but resided at the 
village of Omurthoona, five cess from the 
former, till his death. 

Samursi had three eons : I. Napooji 
who succeeded ; 8. Hurpsl, who obtaineil 
Jujawiir, and left numerous issue, onlled 
Uurpalpotas ; and, 3. Joetsi, who had the 
honour of first extending the Hara name 
beyond the Chuinbul. On hia return fruin 
a visit to the Tuar chief of Key toon, be 
passed the residence of a community of 
Rbils, in an extensive ravine near the river. 
Taking them by eurpriso, he attacked 
them, and they fell victims to the fury of 
the Haras. At the entrance of this ravine, 
which was defended by an outwork, Jaelsi 
slew the leader of the Bhile, and erected 
there a hati ( elephant ) to the god of bat- 
tle, Bhiroo. He etaode on the spot called 
chwr-jhoprOf near the chief portal of the 
castle of Kotah, a name derived from a 
oommunity of Bhile called Koteah. (8) 

Napooji, a name of no email note .in the 


(1) “sacrifice of the government. ’’ 

(2) Hur-rai (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve eons; of whom Aloo 
Hara the eldest, held twenty-four oasUee upon the Pathar. With all of these the author 
is familiar, having trod the Pathar in every direction ; of this, anon. 

(3) The deacendants of J.ictsi retained the castle and the surrounding countiy for 
eevorsl generations ; when Bhonnngsi, the fifth in descent was dispossessed of them by Uao 
Boomjmull of Boondi Jaetsi had a son, Sooriun who gave the name of Kotah to this 
abode of the Bhile, round which he bnilt a well. Hie eon Dheerdeo excavated twelve 
lakhs, and dammed up that east of the town. Still known by bis name, though better by 
its new appellation of “Kishore Sagur." His son was Kandnl, who had Blionungsi, who 
lost and regoiaed K»tah in the following manner. Kotah was seUed hy two Patbans, 
Dhaknr and Kesar Khan. Bhonung, who becsine mad from exeeasive use of wine iind 
opium, was banished to Boondi, and his wife, at the head of hie household vassals retired 
to Keytonn, sronnd which the Haras held three hundred and sixty villages. Bhonung, iu 
exile, repented of his excesses ; he siinonnced his aiiiendiuent end hie wish to return to 
his wife and kin. The intrepid Rajpootui rejoiced ut hie reetoralion, and laid a plan for 
the recovery of Kotah, in which she destined him to take part. To attempt it by force 
would hare been to court destmetion, and she determined to combine stratagem and 
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«bfoniet«« pf Harpvpti, puooeeded Saipitrsi. 
Kapopji had married a daughter of the 
Solanki ohief of Thoda, the lineal deeoen* 
daut of the ancient king of Anhnlwarra. 
While on a riait to Thoda, a elab of 
beautiful marble attracted the regard of the 
Kara {tan, who deaired hia bride to ask 
it of her father. Hia delicacy waa 
offended, aud he replied, *' he anppoeed the 
Kara would next aak him for hia wife,” 
and deaired him to depart. Nnpooji waa 
incensed, and viaited bia anger upon hia 
wife, whom he treated with 'neglect and 
even baniahed from hia bed. She complain- 
ed to her father. On the ‘ kiytili feet," the 
joyous third of the month Sawun, when a 
fiajpoot must visit bis wife, the vaaaala of 
Boondi were dismieaed to their homes to 
keep the festival saored to “the mother of 
births.” The Thoda Rao, taking advantage 
of the unguarded state of Boondi, obtained 
admittance by stealth, and drove hia lance 
through the head of the dara Rao. He 
retired without observation, and waa relat- 
ing to hia attendants the Buccpas of hia 
revenge, when, at this moment, they passed 
one of the Boondi vaaaala, who seated in a 
hollow taking bis uml^ani, (opium-water), 
was meditating on the folly of going home 
where no endearing oareaaes awaited him 
froip hie wife, who was deranged, and had 
determined to return to Boondi. While 
thus absorbed in gloomy reflections, (he j 


I trompling of horaes met bU ear^ and soup 
I was heard the indeoept ipirth pf tlw Thodg 
: Rao'a party, at the Kara Bao diamiaeing hip 
I vaasals and remaining uoattwded. Tb^ 
I Cbohan guessed tjiP rpet, and M tbp TtmdS 
Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow^ 
which severed his right arm from his body 
and brought him from hie horse. The 
^planki’s attendante took to flight, and 
the Chohsu put the severed limb, on 
which was the golden bracelet, in his 
scarf, and proceeded back to Boondi. 
Here all was confusion and sorrow. The 
Solanki queen, true to her faith, deter- 
mined to mount the pyre with the murder- 
ed body of her lord ; yet .equally true to 
the line whence she sprung, was prais- 
ing the vigour of her brother’s arm, 
“which had made so many mouths, (1) that 
she wanted hands to present a pm to 
each.” At the moment she waa apostro- 
phising the dead body of her lord, his 
faithful vassal entered, and undoing the 
scarf presented to her the dissevered arm, 
saying, ‘‘perhaps this may aid you.*’ She 
reeognised the bracelet, and though, as a 
Mti, she had done with this world, and 
should die in peace with all mankind, she 
could not forget, even at that dreadful 
moment, that ‘’to revenge a feud” was the 
first of all duties. She called for pen and 
ink, and before mounting the pyre wrote to 
her brother, that if he did pot wipe off that 


courage. When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum is for a while 
oast aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she iuvitw herseli, with all the youthful damselB of 
Keytocm, to play the Holi with the Pathane .of Eotah. The libertine Pathans received the 
invitation with joy, happy to find the queen of Keytoon evince to mnoh amity. Collecting 
three hundred of the finest Hara-youths, she disguised them in female appareL and 
Bhonung, attended by the old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson abir, beaded Abo 
banA While the yo^ha were throwing the crimson powder amongst the Fa Upana, the 
nurse led Bhounng to play with their chief. The disguised Kara broke his wiMri on 
tho head of Eesar Khan. This was the signal for aiotion : the Bajpoots drew their •words 
ftom beneath their ghagrah (petticoats), and the bodies of Ketar and hia tfoag stnamd 
the terrace. The mg^ia of Eesar khap still exists within the walla. Bhonung was sneceed- 
ed by hie sou Doongumi, whom Rao Soornjmull dispossessed and added Eotah to Boondv 
(1) “ Poor dumb mouths.” 
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iliignoe. hii seed would be atigmatued u 
fhe iaane of **the one-handed Solanki*’ 
When be peniaed the dying wofda of his 
»aH sister, he was atang to the soul, and 
being incapable of revenge, immediately 
dashed oat his brains against a pillar of 
the hall. 

Napooji had three sons, Hamooji, 
Kornng (whose descendants are Nomnzpo- 
tas), (whose descendants areThnrud 

Baras), and Hamoo. who suoeeeded in 8. 
1440. We have already mentioned the 
separation of the branches, when Hnr-raj 
retained Bnmaoda, at the period when his 
father eatablished himself at B londi, Aloo 
Bara sneceeded ; bat the lord of the 
Pathar had a fend with the Bana, and he 
was dispossessed of his birth-iight. 
Bnmaoda was lerelled, and he left no heirs 
to his rerenge. 

The princes of Cheetore, who had recorer- 
ed from the shock of Alla's invasion, now 
re-exerted their strength, the first act of 
which was the redaction of the power of the 
great vassals, who had taken advantage of 
their distresses to render themselves in- 
dependent : among these they included the 
Haras. Bat the Haras deny their vassal- 
age, and allege, that thongh they always 
acknowledged the supremacy of the gadi of 
hlewar, they were indebted to their swords, 
not his puttas, for the lands they conquered 
on the Alpine Pathar. Both to a certain 
degree are right. There is no room to doubt 
that the fugitive Bara from Aser owed bis 
preservation, as well as bis establishment, 
to the Bana, who assaredly possessed the 
whole of the plateau till Alla’s invasion. 
But then the Seesodia power was weaken- 
ed ; the Bhumias and aboriginal tribes reco- 
vered their old retreats, and from these the 
Haras obtained them by conquest. The 
Baua, however, who would not admit that 
a temporary obeyance of his power sanc- 
tioued aoy encroachment upon it, ealled 


upon Hamoo "to do service for Boondi.’’ 
The Han conceded personal homage in the 
grand fe>tivals of the Duserah and holy, to 
acknowledge bia aupremacy and receive the 
iika of iuatallatioD ; but be rejected at once 
the claim of nnlimited attendance. Nothing 
teas, however, would oatiefy the king of 
Cheetore, who leaolved to compel aubmiaeion, 
or drive the atook of Dews from the Pathar. 
Hamoo defied, and determined to brave, his 
resentment. The Bana of Mewar marehad 
with all hia vaaaals to Boondi, and encamped 
atNeemairo, only a few miles from the 
city. Five hundred Haras, "the aona of one 
father," put on the saffron robe, and rallied 
ronnd their chief, determined to die with 
him. Having no hope bnt from an effort of 
despair, they marched out at midnight, and 
fell upon the Bana's camp, wliioh was com- 
pletely Burprieed ; and each Seeaodia sought 
safety in flight. Hamoo made his way 
direct to the tent of Hiniupati i bnt the 
sovereign of the Seesodius was glad to avail 
himself of the gloom and confasion to seek 
shelter in Cheetore, while hia vassala fell 
under the swords of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at 
being thus foiled by n handful of men, the 
Bona reformed bis troops under the walls of 
Cheetore, and swore be would not eat until 
be was master of Boondi. The rash vow 
went round ; but Boondi was sixty miles 
distant, and defended by brave hearts. His 
chiefs expostulated with the Bana on the 
absolnte impossibility of redeeming bis 
vow ; but the words of kings ore sacred : 
Boondi must fall, ere the king of the 
Gchlotes could dine. In this exigence, a 
childish expedient was proposed to release 
him from hunger and his oath; to erect a 
mock Boondi, and take in by storm." 
Instantly the mimic town arose under the 
walls of Cheetore ; and, that the deception 
might be complete, the local nomenolatnre 
was attended to, and eaefa quarter had its 
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«ppropria(« AppeUfttion. A bud of Haras 
of tile Patiiar were in the eerrioe of 
Oheetore^ whoie leaderi Eoombo Bairti, was 
retamiiig with hie kin from hnntingthe 
deer, itiien their attention was attracted by 
tide strange bnetlei The etory was soon told, 
that Boondi imist fall ere the Bana oonld 
dine. Koombo assembled his brethren of 
the Father, declaring, that even the mock 
Boondi mnst be defended. All felt the 
indignity to the clan, and each bosom burn- 
ing with indignation, they prepared to 
protect the mud walls of the puudo Boondi 
from insult. It was reported to the Bana 
that Boondi was finahed. He advanced to 
the storm : but what was his surprise when, 
instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a 
volley of balls whir amongst themf A 
messenger was despatched, and was received 
by Bsirsi at the gate, who explained the 
causa of the unexpected salntation, desiring 
him to toll the Bana that ** not even the 
mock capital of a Hara should be dis- 
honoured.'* Spreading a sheet at the little 
g.iteway, Bsirsi and the Kaawunts invited 
the assault, and nt the threshold of " Oar- 
ea-Boondf' (the Boondi of clay) they gave 
up their lives tax the honour of the race (1). 
The Bana wisely remained satisfied witli 
this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe oS the disgrace incurred, 
at the reel capital of the Haros, perceiving 
the impolicy of driving such a daring clan 
to desperation, whose servicee he could 
command on an emergency. 

Haraoo, who ruled sixteen years, left 


I two sons ; Ist. Birsing, and find. Lalla* 
I who obtained Ehntfcar, and had two lona^ 
Novarma and Jaita, each of whms left dana 
oalled after them. Hovarma-pota and Jaitai* 
wot. Biising ruled fifteen years, and left 
three eons; Biroo, Jubdoo, who founded 
three tribeB(8), and Nima, deseendaata 
Nimawuta. Biroo, who died 8. 15S6, mled 
fifty years, and had seven sone; 1. Bao 
Bandoo ; S. Sando ; 8. Ako ; 4. Oodob ; 
6. Chand; 6. Samarsing; 7. Umarsing: 
the ,firat five founded elans named after 
tiiem Akawut, Oodawnt, Ohondawut, bat 
the last two abandoned their faith for that 
of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Baj- 
warra for his boundless charities, more 
especially during the famine which desolat- 
ed tliat country in S. 1643 ( A. D. 1486 ). 
He was forewarned, says the bard, in a 
vision, of the visitatiou. Kal (Time or 
the famine personified ) appeared riding on 
a lean black buffalo. Grasping bia sword 
and shield, the intrepid Hara assolted the 
apparition. “Bravo, Bando Hara," it ex- 
claimed. “ I am Kal ( Time ) ; on me your 
sword will fall in vain. Yet you are the 
only mortal who ever dared to oppoee me. 
Now listen : I am Bealeet ( forty two ) ; 
the land will become a desert ; fill your 
granaries, distribute libeially, they will be 
never empty.’’ Thus saying, tbs spectra 
vanished. Bao Bando obeyed the injuno- 
Uon; be collected grain from every sur- 
rounding state. One year passed and 
another bad almost followed, when the 


(1) Somewhat akin to this incident is the history of that summer abode^ of the 
kings of France in the Bois de Ek>ulogiie at Paris, called “Madrid." When Francis I. sm 
allowed to return to his capital, he pledged bis parole that he wonid return to lladrid. 
Bat the delights of liberty and Paris were too much for honour ; and while be wavered, a 
hint was thrown out similar to that suggested to the Bana when determined to captura 
Boondi. A mock Madrid arose in the l^ns do Boulogne, to which Francis retired. 

(2) Jubdoo had three sons; each founded clans. Tho eldest, Bacha, had two sons, 
Sewaji and Beranji. The former had Meoji i the latter bad Sawunt, whose dcsonidants 
are styled Heoh sud Sawunt Haras. 
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pArittdiaal laina cMkaad and a famlna enaned 
tdiMi ravaged oH India. Prlnoea far and 
near aant for aid to Booiidi, white Im own 
poor had daily portiona eerved ont gratit : 
which practioa ia atiil kept np in memory of 
^Cao Bando, by the name of 
^obgti, or 'anehor of Bando.* 

B6t the piety and charity of Baofiandoo 
Oonld not ahield him Brom adveraity. Hia 
two yonngeat tn'otbera, urged by the 
temptation of power, abandoned their faith, 
and trith the aid of the royal power expelled 
him from Boondi, where, under their new 
titlea of Samarkand! and Umareandi, they 
jointly ruled eleven yeara. Bando retired to 
hfatoonda, in the hilla, Where he died after 
a reign of twenty-one yeara, and where his 
cenotaph still reinaina. He left two sons, 
let. Narayn-daa, and 2ud. NirBoodh, who 
had Ifatoonda. 

Harayan had grown up to manhood in 
this retreat ; bat ho sooner was he at liberty 
to act for liimaelf, than he assembled 
the Haras of the Fathar, and rerealed his 
determination to obtain Boondi, or perish 
in the attempt. They swore to abide hia 
fortunes. After the days of matum mourn- 
ing were over, he sent |to hia lalamite 
uncles a complimentary message, intimating 
hia wish to pay hie reapeeta to them ; and 
not auapecting danger from a yonih brought 
np in obscurity, it was signified that he 
might come. 

With a small but devoted band, he 
reached the chovik ( square ), where he left 
his adherents, and alone repaired to the 
palace. He ascended to where both the 
uncles were seated almost nnattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of 
the youth, and tried to gain a passage which 
W to a suhterrunean apartment ; but no 


sooner was this intention perceived, than 
the kionda, or ‘ double-edged sword/ of 
Bando's non cut the elder to tbe grtmnd, 
while, hie Isiioe reached the ether before he 
got to a palace of eeenrity. In an initant, 
be severed both their heads, with whioh he 
graced the shrine of Bhavani, and giving a 
shout to his followers in ths ekowt, their 
sworda were soon at work upon the Uooa- 
lems. Every true Hare anpported the just 
cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates 
and their crew were hurled with ignominy 
over the walls. To commemorate Uiis ex- 
ploit and (he recovery of Boondi from these 
I traitors, the pillar on which the sword of 
the young Hara descended, when he struck 
down Samarcandi, and which bears testi- 
mony to the vigour of bis arm, ie annually 
worshipped by every Hara on the festival 
of the DttBcra(l). 

Karyan-daa become celebrated for hia 
strength and prowees. He wss one of those 
nndanated Rajpoots who are absolutely 
I strangers to the impresRion of fear, and it 
might be said of danger and himself, "that 
they were brothers helped tbe same day, 
and lie tbe elder," Unfortunately, the)>e 
qualities were rendered intert from the 
enormous quantity of opium be took, which 
would have killed most men; for it ie 
recorded “ be could at one time eat the 
weight'of seven pice (2)." Tlie consequence 
of this vice, ae might be expected, was a 
Constant stnpefactioii, of which may anec- 
dotes are related. Being called to aid the 
Banu Baemull, then attacked by the Pathans 
of Mandoo, he set out at the head of five 
hundred select Haras. On the first day’s 
march, he was taking his siesta, after his 
nsual dose, under a tree, bis mouth wide 
open, into which the flies had unmoleBted 


(1) Though called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, which I 
have seen. 

|[^) The copper coin of Boondi, equal to a half-penny. One pice weight is a oommoa 
dose fur an ordinary Rajpoot, but would ecad the uainitiaUd to eternal sleep. 
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when s yoang ttnt»ni{\) cams to 
draw water at tha wall, and on Isarning 
tliat tbia was Bonndi’s prince on his way 
to aid the Bana in bis distress, she obsersed. 

" If he 8Bts no other aid than this, alas, for 
my prince t " " The wimldar ( opinm-sater ) 
haa qnidc ears, thongh no eyes,** is a com- 
mon adage in Bajwarra. What h that yon 
say, rand ( widow )t” roared the Soo, ad* 
▼ancing to her. Upon her endeavonring to 
czcDse herself, he observed, ** do not fear, 
but repeat it.* in her hand she had an iron 
crow-bar, which the Ban, taking it from her, 
twitted until the ends met round her neck. 

“ Wear this garland for me," enid be, " until 
I return from aiding the Bana, unlesa in the 
interim yon can find some one strong 
enough to unbind it.” 

Cheetore was closely invested j the Bao 
moved by the iotrieaeies of the' PaUiar, 
took the royal camp by surprise, and made 
direct for the tent of the generalissimo, 
catting down all in hia way. Confusion and 
panic seised the Mooslema. who fled in all 
direetions. The Boondi nakarrte ( drums ) 
struck op ; and as the morning broke, the 
besieged had the eatiefaction to heboid the 
invaders dispersed and their ansiliariee at 
hand. Bens Baemull cnme forth, and con- 
ducted bis deliverer in triumph to Cheetore. 
All the chiefs assembled to do honour to 
Boondi’s prince, and the ladies "behind the 
curtain ’* felt so little alarm at their opium- 
eating knight, that the Bana’s nieoe deter- 
mined to espouse him, and next day com- 
municated her intentions to the Bans. " The 
slave of Narayn ’’ was too eourteous a cava- 
lier to let any fair lady die for his love ; the 
Bana was too sensible of his obligation not to 
hail with joy any mode of testifying hia grati- 
tude, and the nuptials of the Ears and Ketn 
were celebrated with pomp. With victory 
and his bride, be returned to the Bando 


valley ; where, however, ’ * the flower of 
gloomy Die ' soon gained the ascendant even 
over Oamdeo^ and his doses augmented to 
Bttob a degree, that " he seratohed his lady 
instead of himself, and with tucfa eereritjr 
that he marred the beauty of the Hewari." 
In the morning, perceiving what had hap- 
pened, yet being aatailed with no nproaoh, 
he gained a reluctant victory over bimaelf, 
and “ eoDsigned the opium box, to her keep- 
ing.” Narayn-das ruled thirty-two yeara^ 
and left hia oountry in tranquillity, and 
mneh extended, to bis only son. 

Soorujmall ascMkded the gadi in S. 1690 
(A.D. 1684). Like his father, he was athle- 
tic in form aud dauntless in son], and it is 
said possessed in an eminent degree that 
unerring sign of a hero, long arms, his ( like 
those of Bsma ami Prithwiraj ) "reaching 
far below bis kueea.” 

Tlie alliance with Cheetore was again 
cemented by intermarriage. Sooja Bae, enstes 
to Boorujmull, was espoused by Bana Batnl^ 
who bestowed bis own sister on the Boo- 
Bao Soojoo, like bis father, was too partial to 
hie uml. One day, at Cheetore, be had fallen 
asleep in the Presence, when a Poorbia 
chief felt an irresistible iucUnation to disturb 
him, and " tickled the Hera’s ear with a 
straw.’’ He might as well have jested 
with a tiger :'a back stroke with hia hhanda, 
etretebed tiie insuUer on the carpet. The 
son of the Poorbia treasured np the feud, 
and waited for revenge, which he effected 
by making the Bana believe the Bao had 
other objects in view, besides visiting bis 
sister Sooja Bae, at the Bawula. The train, 
thns laid, the slightest incident which in- 
flamed it. The fair Sooja had prepared a 
repast, to which she inrited both her 
brotiier and her husband : she had not 
only attended the culinary prooeaa heraelf, 
but waited on these ohjeete of her love to 


(1) Wife or daughter of a taili, or oilman. 
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drive tbe flies froin the fbod. Thoagh the 
wedded fiur of BajpoetsDO olings to the 
husbaod/yet she is ever more solioitoms for 
the honour of the house from whenoe she 
sprung, than that into which she has been 
admitted ; which feeling has engendered 
numerous quarrels* Unhappily Sooja 
remarked, on removing the dishes, that “her 
brother had devoured his share like a tiger, 
whiie her husband had played with him 
like a child ( balae }.'* The expression, 
added to other insults which he fancied 
were put upon him, cost the Rao his life, 
and send the fair Sooja an untimely victim 
to Indraloea. The dictates of hospitality 
prevented the Bana from noticing the 
remark at the moment, and in fact it was 
more accordant with the general tenor of 
hia character to revenge the affront with 
greater security than even the isolated 
aituation of the brave Hara afforded him. 
On the latter taking leave, the Bana invit- 
ed himself to bunt on tbe next spring 
festival in the rummu or preserves of 
BoondL The meny month of Fbalgoon 
arrived ; the Bana and hia court prepared 
their anita of tmemah ( green ), and ascend- 
ed tbe Father on the road to Boondi, in 
spile of the anathema of the prophetic Sati, 
whn, as ahe ascended the pyro at Bumaoda, 
pronounced that whenever Rao and Bana met 
to hunt together at the AViara, such meet- 
ing, which hud blasted ail her hopes. Would I 
always be fatal. Bnt oentnriea hod rolled 
between the denunciation of the daughter 
of Aloo Hara and Sooja Bae of Boondi ; and 
the prophecy', though in every month, served 
merely to amnse the leisure hour ; tbe moral 
being forgotten, it was only looked upon as 
*a tale that was past.' 

The scene chosen for the sport was on 
the heights of Kandta, not far from the 
western bank of the Chutnbnl in whoso 
glades every species of game, fiora tbe lord- 
ly lion to the timid here, abounded. The 


troops were formed into lines, advancing 
throngh the jangles with the castomary 
noise and clamour, and driving before them 
a promiscuous herd of tenants of the forest, 
— lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every speeies 
of deer, from the enonnour hara-»ing» and 
Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jaokala, 
foxes, hares, and little wild dog. In auoh 
an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot for- 
gets even his opium ;lbe requires no exhila- 
ration beyond the stimnlns before him ; a 
species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a 
scene that the dastard Bana determined to 
gratify his malict. The princes had con- 
venient statiODB assigned them, where they 
could secnrsly sssail the game as it passed, 
each having but one or two confldential 
altendants. IVith the Rana was the lago, 
of his revenge, the sou of the Poorbia, whom 
tbe Hara prince had slain. “Now is the mo* 
ment,” said tbe Bana to his companion, 

' to slay tbe boar, ’’ and instantly an 
arrow fr'>m the bow of the Poorbia was 
sped at the Rao. “ With an eagle’s eye 
he 'saw it coming and turned it off with 
his bow.’* This might have been chance, 
but another from tbe foster-brother of 
the Bana convinced him there was trea- 
chery. Scarcely had be warded off tbe 
second, when tbe Bana darted at him on 
horseback, and cut him down with his 
ihanda. The Bao fell, but recovering, took 
bis'shawl and tightly bound up tbe wound, 
and as his foe was making off, he called 
aloud, “Bscape you may, but you have sunk 
Mewar.” The Poorbia, who followed the 
prinoe, when he saw the Bao bind up his 
wound, said, “ the work is bnt half done ; ” 
and like a coward, Butna once more obarged 
the wounded Bao. As his arm was raised to 
finish the deed of shame, like a wounded 
tiger, the Hara made a dying effort, 'caught 
the .assassin by the robe, and dragged. 
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bim from hta stead. Together they 
eaine to the ground, the Raua uadeiv 
Death. The Bao knelt upon his breast, 
while, with pratenatural strength, with 
one hand he grasped his rictim by the 
throat, with the other he searched for his 
dagger. What a moment for revenge ! 
He plnnged the weapon into his asssMia’s 
heart, and saw him expire at his feet. The 
Bao was satisfied ; there was no more life 
left him than snffioed for revenge, end he 
dropped a corpse npon the dead body of 
his foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to' the mother 
of the Rao, that her son waa slain in the 
Aihara. " Slain {" exclaimed this noble 
dame, " but hid he fall alone 1 Never 
could a son, who has drunk at this breast, 
depart unaccompanied and as sbe spoke, 

" maternal feeling caused the milk to issue 
from the fount with such force, that it rent 
the slap on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quench- 
ed the common sympathies of nature for 
the death of her sod, had scarcely been thus 
expressed, when a second messenger annonn- 
oed the magnitude of his revenge. The 
Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh 
horrors were abont to follow. The wives 
of the murdered princes could not survive, 
and the pyres wore prepared on the fatal 
field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated 
her jest, which cost her a husband and a 
brother, in the flames, while the sister 
of Rana Rotna, married to the Bao, in 
accordance with euatom or aflPection, burned 
with the dead body of her lord. The 
cenotaphs of the prinoes were reared 
where they fell ; while that of Sooja Bae 
waa erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, 
and adds to the picturesque beauty of 


this romontio valley, whi<A poswsses a 
double charm for the traveller, who may 
I have taste to admire the scene, and patianee 
to listen to the story (1). 

Soortan snooeeded in S. 1691 (A.D. 
1536), and married the daughter of the 
celebrated Sukts, founder of the Suktawuta 
of Mewsr. He became an ardent votary 
of the blood-etained divinity of war, Kaf- 
Bhiroo, and like almost all those feroeions 
Rajpoots who resign themselves to his 
horrid rites, gKW erne! and at length 
deranged. Human victims are the chief 
offerings to bis bmtalized personifioation 
of war. though Soortan was satisfied with 
the eyes of his subjects, which he plsoed 
npon the altar of “ the mother of war.’* 
It waa then time to question the divine 
right by which be rnled. The assembled 
nobles deposed and banished him firom 
Boondi, assigning a amall village on the 
Cbumbul for his residence, to which he 
gave the name Boortanpur, which anririves 
to bear testimony to one of many instances 
of the deposition of their princes by *ths 
Rajpoots, when they offend custom or 
morality. Having no offspring, the noble 
elected the son of Nirboodb, son of Rao 
Bando, who had been brought np in his 
patrimonial village of Matoonda. 

Rao Arjoon, the', eldest of the eight 
sons (8) of Nirboodh, aocoeeded his banish- 
ed cousin. Nothing can more effectually 
evince the total extinction of animosity 
between these valiant racea, when once 
' a fend is balanced, ’ than the foot of Bao 
Aijoon, soon after his accessioa, devoting 
himself and bis valiant kinsmen to the 
service of the son of that Rana who bad 
slain bis predecessor. The memorable 
attack npon Cheetore by Bahadnr of 


(1) The Author has seen the eenotaphi of the princes at Nandta, a place sriueh still 

affords a good hunting. ... , m. l j 

(2) Four of these had appanages and founded dims, namely, Bneem who bad 
Tatfurta,- Pooro, who had Hurdoe; Mapal and Fuchsen, whose abodes are not recorded. 
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Gonerat, h»8 •IrcaAy be«n ralatad (l)i 
and th« death of the Hste prince and bli 
■^ ....1. to the poet of hoocar, the hreaoh. 
Bao Arjoon was thie prince efho wee 
blown op at the CUoetore hoorj (baitiou). 
The Boondi t>ard mahee a striking picture 
of thie catastrophe, in which the indomitable 
coinage of their prince is finely imagined. 


The fact is also confirmed by the aanala of 
Mewar: 

“Boated on a fragment of the roefc, 
disparted by the explotion of the mine, 
Arioou drew, his ewordj and the world 
beheld his departure with amaaement(l).” 

Soorjun, the eldest of the four eone (S) 
of Arjoon, succeeded in 3. 1680 ( A. D. 

1683). 


(1) “ 8or na ken boht>tjor 
Dkur p»rbut ori eilla 
Tift lean turwan 
Ad patio. Sara Uja. “ • 

(8) Baa Sing, dan Bnina Hara: Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpota ; Eandil, clan Jeesa Hara. 


• Uja, the familiar contraction of Arjouna. 


OHAPTEA ni. 


itao SoorjuH obtains Rinthnnibor. — It hesiegtd by Akber. — The Boondi pnvcf. 
tnrrondera the eastte . — Bseomea a vassal of the empire. — Magnanimons 
aaerifiee of Sototinl Haro.— Akber bestows the title of Hao Raja on the 
Harm prince. — He is aent to reduce Gondwana -^His success and honours. 
—Rao Bh'j succeeds.— Akber reduces Guzzerit. — Gallant coaduct of 
the Haras at Soorat and Ahmednnggnr. — Amasonion band — 
Disg-aee of Rao Bioj.— Causes of Akber' s death.— Rm Rnttan.— Rebellion 
nguinsl tie emperor J chan gir.— The Ilara prince defeats the rebels . — 
Piirtifion of Harouti. — Madhu Sing obtains Kotah. — Rao Ruttan slain . — 
His heir Gopinath killed.— Partition of fiefs in Ilaronti. — Rao Chutter 
Sal succeeds — Appointed governor of Agra. — services in (he Dekhan.— 
Escalades JPinlulabad. — Calberga. — Damounee. — Civil war amongst the 
sons of Shah Jehan. — Character of Armgzehe by the Biondi prince.- 
Fidelity of the Jfara Princes. — Bottles of Oojein and Bholpur. — Heroic 
valour of Chutter Sil.—Is slain, with twelve princes of Hnra blood.— Rao 
Bhao succeeds.— Boondi inmted. — Imperialists def gated. — Rao Bhao 
restored to favour . — Appointed to Arungobad. — Succeeded by R<’o Anurad, 
— Appointed to Lahore.— His death. - Rao Boodh. — Battle of Jajow. — The 
Ilara juinces of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other. — Kotah prince 
slain. — Gallantry of Rao Boodh .—Obtains the victory for Bahadur 
Shah. - Fidelity of the Boondi Prince. — Compelled to fly.— Feud with the 
princes of Amber. — Its cause, — Ambitious views of Aklw.—lts political 
couditiou.— Treachery of Amber.— Desperate conflict . — Rao Boodh drire i 
from Boondi.— Boondi territory curtailed. - Rao B todh dies in exile. 
— Ilis sous. 


With Ran Soorjun commenced a new 
era for lionndi. Ilitlieito her priueos had 
enjoyed iudi pendenee, exeeplinK the lioni* 
age and occasional service on cincrgencies 
which are niiiiutaiued us iniicli from kinship 
as vassalage. But they wc-ie now about to 
move in a more extended orbit, and to 
occupy a conspicnous page in the future 
history of the empire of India. 

Sawiiiit Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, 
upon the expulsion of the Sbereahahi 
dynasty, entered into a correspondence 


with the Afghan governor of Binthunibor, 
which terminated in the surrender of this 
celebrated fortress, which he deliveied 
up to his superior, the Rao Soorjun. For 
tiiis important service, which obtained 
a Cdslle and possession far supeiior to any 
under Boondi, lands were nssigued near 
the city to Sawuntji, whose name became 
renowneri, and was transmitted as the head 
of the clan, Sawuiit Hara. 

Tlie Ciinhaii chief of Baidia, who was 
mainly instrumental to the surrender of 
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tliia faned fortrewi, atipulated that it ahonid 
be held by Bao Sooijnn, aa a fief of Vevar. 
Thm Riothfimbor, wbiuh for ogea waa an 
appanage of Ajmere, and oonUnned nntil the 
fourteenth century in a branch of the family 
deacended from Beeaildeot when it waa 
captured from the valiant Hamir (I) after 
adeaperate reaiatance, once more reverted 
to the Cbohan race. 

Kintfaumbor waa an early object of 
Akher*a attention, who beaieged it in peraon. 
He bad been aome time before ita impreg- 
nable walla without the’hope of ita anrrender, 
when Bhagwandas of Amber and hia aon, 
the more celebrated Raja Mann, who had not 
only tendered their allegiance to Akber, but 
allied themaelvea to bim by marriage, 
determined to nae tbeir influence to make 
Soorjun Hara faitbleaa to hia pledge, ** to 
hold the eaatle aa a fief of Cheetore.” (2) 
That courteay, which ia never laid aaide 
amongat belligerent Rajpoots obtained Baja 
Mann access to the castle, and the emperor 
acoompanied him in tlia guioe of a maee- 
bearer. While conversing, an unde of the 
Bto recognised the emperor, and with that 
sudden impulse which ariaes respect, took 
the mace from h’S Iiand and placed Akber 
on the * cushion ’ of the governor of the 
castle. Akber's presence *of mind did not 
forsake him, and he said, " Well, Bao i 
Soorjun, what is to be done T’ ikhicli was 
replied to by Baja Maun, “ Leave the 


Sana, give up Bintbnmbor, and beeoMe the 
servant of the king, with high hononn and 
office.” The proffered bride ihw indeed 
magnificent; the government of filty*tWQ 
districts, whoeb revenuee were to be appro* 
priated witliout inquiry, <>n furuisbiiig the 
eiiatomary contingent, end liberty to name 
any other terms, which should be solemnly 
gnnranteed by the king. (8) 

A treaty waa drawn upon the spot, and 
I mediated by (be prinee of Amber, which 
presents a good picture of Hindu feeling : 

Ist, That the chiefs of Boondi should 
be exempted from that custom, degrading 
to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola (4) to the 
royal harem. 

8ud. Exemption from theyanya, or poll- 
tax. 

3rd. That the chiefs of Boondi should 
not be compelled to cross the Attec. 

4tb. Tbat the vaaaaJe of Boondi abonld 
be exempted from the obligation of tend- 
ing tbeir wives or female relatives *' to hold 
a stall in tbe Meena Bazaar ” at the palace, 
on tbe feativol of Boroza. (6) 

6th. That they should have the 
privilege of entering tlie Dmoimawn, or 'ball 
of audience,’ completely armed, 

0th. That their sacred edifices should 
reflected. 

7th. That they should never be placed 
under tbe command of a Hindu lender. 


(1) His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chund, in the works 
already mentioned as bearing his name, the Hamir-raaa aud Haimr-eatya. 

(2) The Ri^ Maun of Amber is styled, in the poetie chronide of the Hera, " the 
shade of I be .Sait Yvga-.” a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful influence and 
example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the imperialists, denationalized the 
Raj|]^t character. In refusing to follow this example, we have presented a picture of 
patriotiam in the life of Sana Pratop ofMewar. Rao Sooijan avoitled by eonvention 
what the Cheetore prince did by anna. 

(8) We may here remark, that the eoooeed ing yrt i oD of the annals of Boondi ia a 
free traariation of an hiatwical Aeteh drawn up for me by the Bgja of Boondi from his 
own records, occasionally augmenbed from the bardie ehreoide. 

(4) Dola is the term ef a princess affianced to the king. 

(8) An ancient institution of the Tiraoorean kings, derived from theii Tatar anceslry. 
For a d^ription of this festival See Qladwiu’a Ayeen AktuvrL 
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4th. ThtA th«ir horiM ihAidd not ha 
hmnAed with the iia|Mrial dagi. (1) 

. Mh.. Tha* ibay aboiM ha allowad 
ta1»aafc thair tMiarfoa, at * katUa-dinin%’ 
1» tha atiaata of tba capital, aa tar aa tba 
M dttnMU, or ' rad-gate and that they 
abouM not ba ooaiaandad to make the 
* proetration,’ (3) on entering the Praaonoa. 

loth. That Bnoodi ahonld bo to the 
Haraa what Delhi wae to the king, who 
almnlil gmeantae them from any change of 
eapital. 

In addition to there ertioiea, wtneh the 
king swore to. maintain, be assigned the 
Bao a reaidenoe at the aaerad dty of K>iai, 
pDoaeaaing that privilege ao dear to the 
Bajpoot, the right of sanotnary, which is 
ihaintaiaed to tiiia day. With such a bribe, 
and the full aoeaptanee of his terms, we 
cannot wonder that Bao Scoiyun flung from 
him the remnant of aileg ianoe he owed to 
ACeOrar, now bnmbled by the lose of bar 
capital, or thatt ha should agree to Hallow 
the Tktorioua ear of the Mogni. But this 
dereliction of dnty was effaced by the rigid i 
virtue of the brave Sawunt Hara, who, aa 
already stated, bad oonjotutly with the 
Kutario Cholian (3) obtained Rinthnmbor. 
He pnt on the saffron robea, and with his ‘ 
small but virtuous clan determined, in spite 
of hie sovereign’s example, that Akber 
slionld only grin possession over their 
lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless 
fidelity, he set ups pillar with a snbmn 
aaathema engraved thereon, on ** whatever 
Hara ct gentlo blood should ascend the i 




enstia of Biathuntbor, or who ahonld qnit 
ttaliva.’ Sawunt and his km nado the 
aoerifioe to honour ; “ they gave up tkaic 
lifa^B blood to nwhitrin their fidelity to the 
Bans,** albeit bissaolf without a capital ; 
md from that day, no Hara ever passes 
BintbnmlMt withoat avertiag his head 
from ra objeot whieh eansed disgrace to tha 
tribe. With this traasatition all interoottrsa 
eaasad with Idewar, and front this period 
the Hara bore the title of ‘‘ Ato Baja ” of 
: Boondi. 

I 

Bao Etoorjna was soon ealled into action, 
and sent as oommsndOr to reduce Qondwana, 
so named firom being the ‘legion of tha 
Gosnde' He took their capital, Bari, by 
assault, and t* oommeworata tha aebieve- 
ueni erected the gateway still called the 
SoorjunpoL The Qoand loadeM he carried 
captives to the emperor, and generously in- 
tereeded for their reatoration to liberty, and 
to a portion ni their peoeecaiona Oo effecting 
this service, the king added eavsn districts 
bis grant, including Benares and Chunar. 
Tliie was in S. 16S8, or A D. 1576, the year 
in which Bans Pratap of Hewar fought 
the battle of Huldigbat againot Sultan 
Selini. 

Bao Soorjun reaided at bis government 
of Benares, and by hia piety, wisdom, snd 
generosity, benefited tlie empire and the 
Hindus at large, whose religion through him 
was respected. Owing to the prudence 
of his administration and the vigilance 
of bis police, the most perfect security 
to person and property was establish- 
ed throughout the province. Ha beauti- 


(1) This brand (dapA) was a flower on the forebend. 

(S) Similiic to tlio ko-fow of China. Hnd our ambassador pmsessed the wit of Boo 
Soortan of Sarobi, who, when rompelled to pay homage to the king, determined .at what- 
ever hasard not to subnnit to hhr degradation, he might have sneeeedrd in this mission to 
tha ** BOH of heaven.” For the relation of this aneodoto see Chapter VI. Amitotr ^Jfantor, 
(3) ibis eoni (tint act of attaining the csatle of Bintbumbor ia eonfirmed in thg 
annals of the chieftains of Rntario, of the same original stock as the Haras: thoogh a 
Poorbia CbnhuB I know him very well, as also one of the same stockj of Baidla, SBOthar 
of the itartccn FuUaett of Hevar. 
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fied aiid. ornatuenkd the eity, eapecdaDy 
that quarter vhere he resided, nnd eighty- 
four edifices, for rarious public purpnaes, 
and twenty bathe, were eoostruotod under 
hie aaspicee. He died there, and left three 
legitimiite son : 1. Bao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, 
nicknamed by Akber, Luknr Khan; 
9. Baemull, who obtained the town and 
dependencies of Polaitn, now one of the 
fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the 
Baenmlute Barat. 

About this period, Akber transferred the 
seat of gOTornment from Delhi to Agra, 
which he enlarged and called Akherabad. 
Having determined on the redaction of 
Quezerat, he despatched thither an immense 
army, which he followed with a select force 
mounted on camels. Of these, adopting 
the custom of the desert princes of India, 
he had formed a corps of five hundred, 
each having two fighting men in a pair of | 
panniers. To this select force, composed 
chiefly of Rsjpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj 
and Dooda his brother. Proceeding with 
the utniost celerity Akber joined his army 
besieging Surat, before which many 
desperate encounters took place. In the 
final as.sault the Hara Rao slew the leader 
of the enemy ,* on which occasion the king 
commanded him to “ name his reward.” 
The Ran limited his request to have to visit 
his estates annually daring the periodical 
mins, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the 
conquest and consolidation of the universal 
empire of India, gave abundant opportunity 
totho Rajpoot leaders to eaert th<-ir valour; 
and the Haraa were ever at the post of 
danger and of honour. The siege and 
escalade of the famed castio of Ahmed- 
nuggnr aifnrded the best occasion for the 
display of Hara intrepidity ; again it shone 
forth, and again claimed distinction and 
reward. To mark his sense of the merits 
of the Coondi leader, the king commanded 


that a new bastion should be erected, where 
he led the assault, which he named, the 
Bhoj huotj ; and farther presented him his 
own favourite elephaut. la this despefate 
assault, Cliand Begum, the queen of 
Aiimednuggnr, and an armed train of seven 
hundred females, were slain, gallantly 
fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithatiindiiig all these services, Bao 
Bhoj fell under the emperor's displeasure. 
On the death of the queen, Joda Bae, 
Akber commanded a court-monrning ; and 
that all might testify a participation in 
their master’s afiliction, an ordinance issued 
that all the B.'ijpoot chiefs, ns well as the 
Mooslcni leaders, should shave the ‘inoust- 
ache and the heard. To secure compliance, 
the royal kubers hnd tbe execution of 
the mandate. But when they enme to the 
quarters of the Haros, in order to remove 
these tokens of manhood, they w’ere re- 
pulsed with buffets and contumely. Tlia 
enemies of Bao Bhoj aggravated the crime 
of this resistance, and insinuated to the 
royal ear thut the outrage upon the barbers 
was secompanied with expressions insulting 
to the memory of the departed princss, 
who, it will be reraeniliered was a Bnj- 
pootni of Marwar. Akber, forgetting hie 
va-ssal’s gallant services, commanded that 
Rao Bhoj sh.'uld be pinioned and forcibly 
deprived of his ‘mouche.' He might as 
well have commanded the operation on a 
tiger. The Hams flew to their arms ; the 
camp was thrown into tumult, and would 
soon have presented a wide scene of blood- 
shed, had not the em{teror, seasonably 
repenting of Lis folly, repaired to 
the Buundi quarters in person. He 
expressed his admiration (ho might have 
said his fear) of Hara valour, alighted from 
his elephant to expostulate with the Rao, 
who with considerable tact pleaded his 
father's privileges, and added “that au 
eater of pork liku him was unworthy of 
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tlie distiiiotioii of putting kia lip into 
mourning of the qaeou.” Akber, happy to 
olitflin even eo ninch acknowledgment, em- 
braced the Bao, and carried him to his 
own quarters. - 

In tliis portion of the Booiidi memoirs 
is related the mode of Akber’s death- 
He had designed to take off the great Baja 
Maun by means of a poisoned confection 
formed into pills, To throw the Baja off 
ills guard, he had prepared other pills 
which were innocuous ; but in his agitati-'S 
ho unwittingly gave these to the Baja, and 
swa'iowed those wliich were poisoned. On 
the emperor's death, Bao Bhoj retired to 
ilia hereditary doniinione, and died in his 
palacu of Boondi, leaving three sons, Bao 
Buttiin, Hurda Narayn, (1) and Kesoo- 
das. (3) 

.Tohangir was now sovereign of India. 
He had nominated his son Forvez to the 
government of the Dckhaii, and having 
invested him in the city of Bootliaiipoor, 
returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, 
jealous of his brother, conspired against 
and slew him. This murder was followed 
by an attempt to dethrone fais father 
Jehangir, and as he was popular with the 
Bajpoot princes, being son of a princess of 
Amber, a formidable rebellion was raised ; 
or, as the chronicle says, “ the twenty-two 
Bajas turned against the king, all but Itao 
Buttun 

“ Surwar p’/uola, jul baha, 

Ab Itea kurro jutlun ! 

Jata gark Jehangir ea, 

Rekha Bao Ruitun. ’’ 

The lake hud burst, the waters were 
rusliing out ; where now the remedy I The 
house of Jehangir was departing ; it was 
sustained by Bao Buttun.’’ 

With his two sons, Madhn Sing and 


Heri, Buttun repaired to Boorhanpo-.r, 
where he gained a complete victory over the 
rebels. In this engagement, which took 
place on Tuesday the full moOn of 
Cartica, 8. 163Q ( A. D. 1679 ), bjlh his 
sons were severely wounded. Fur these 
services, Bao Buttun was rewarded with thd 
government of Boorhanpoor; and Madhit 
his seooud son received a grant of the city 
of Eut ih and its dependencies, whi<.h he 
and his heirs were to hold direct of the 
crown. Fiom this peiiod, therefore, dates 
the partition of Haiouti, wlien the emperor, 
in his desire to reward Miidbu Sing, over* 
looked Uie greater services of his father. 
But in this Jehangir did not act without 
design ; on the contrary, he dieaded the 
union of so nnicli power in the hands of 
this brave race as pregnant with danger, 
and well knew that by dividing, he could 
always rule both, the one through the other. 
Shall Jehaii confirmed the grant to Madhn 
Sing, whose history will be resnroeil in its 
proper place, the Annals of Koiab. 

Bao Buttun, while he held the govern- 
ment of Boorhanpoor, founded a township 
which still bears his name, Butlnnpoor. 
He performed another iinpoitant service, 
wbicli, while it gratified the emperor, coii- 
tiibutcd greatly to the tranquility of his 
ancient lord-paramount, the Bans of 
Mewur. A refractory noble of tho court, 
Dcrion Khan, was leading a life of 
riot and rapine in that country, when the 
Hara attacked, defeated, and carried 
him captive to the king. For this distin- 
guished exploit, tlie king gave him hono- 
rary nobuts, or kettle-drums ; the grand 
yellow banner to be home in state prooes- 
sioiis before his own person, and a red flag 
for bis camp ; which ensigns are still retmn- 
ed by bis successors. Bao Buttun obtained 


(1) He hold Kotali in separate grunt from the king during fifteen years. 

(2) He ohtaiued the town of Dhwpri (on the Chambui), with twenty seven Tillages, 
in appanage. . 
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tbe attfragw not only of his Rnjpoot 
bt«thn», but of tbs whole Hinda nm, 
whose reunion he preserved fross. ionovn* 
tiou. Tile HevdS exaltingly boast that no 
Ifooslem dared polote the quarters where 
tiiey might be ststioned with the blood of 
tite sacred kine. After nil bis serviees) 
Hutton was kilted ia an action nesr Boorfaan* 
poor, leaving a name endeared by hie valour 
and hie virtues to the whole Hera raee. 

B.io Hutton left four aonst Qopinatli, 
who had Boondi; Uadhu Sing, wlio bad 
Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore(l) ; 
Jngernatb, who had no issue; and Oopi- 
iialh, tlie hrir of Bound!, wlio died before 
hie father The manner of hix d -ath affords 
another trait of Bajpool ehnraeter, and 
merite n place amongst these anecdotes 
which form tbe romance of history. 
Oopnath carried on a secret intrigue with 
tiie wife of a Brahmin of the Boldea class, 
and in the dead of night need to escalade 
the honee to obtain admittance. At length 
tbe Brahmin caught him, bound the bands 
and feet ef hie treacherous prince, and 


proceeding diireot to the palses, told the 
Rao he hod caught a thief in the act of 
stealing liJa bonoor, and asked what paniah< 
ment was doe to such oflbnc^ ** deatb>*' was 
the reply. He waited for no other, retanad 
heme, and with a hammer beat out the 
rictini's brains, throwing the dead body 
into the pabtie highway. The tidings flew 
to Bao Buttnn, that the heir of Boondi bad 
been murdered, and his corpse ignominious* 
ly exposed ; bnt when he learned the cause, 
and was reminded of tbe decree he had an* 
wittingly passed, he submitted in 8ileAoe(2). 

Gopiuath left twelve sous, to whom Bao 
Buttuu assigned domaine still forming the 
principal Aofrie, or fiefs, of Boondi : 

1. Bao Chuttei-Sal, who sneoeeded to 
Boondi. 

2. Indur Sing, W'bo founded ladiir* 
gurii(3). 

3. Beri Sill, who founded Bulwun and 
Filodi, and had ELurwair and Peepaldo. 

A Mokbim Sing, who bod Anterdeb. 

6, Maha Sing, who liad Tbanoli(d>. 


(1) There are about fifty families, his descendants, forming a community roaod 
Neemoda. 

(2) This trait in the eharai'ter of Rao Rattan forcibly remmds us of a similar case 
which occurred at Qhiziii, and is related by Ferisbta iu commemoration of the justice 
of Malimoiid. 

(3) These, tlic three great fiefs of B londi,— Indergurh, Bnlwim, and Anterdeb, are 
now all ulivoated from Boondi by tbe intrijrues of Jtolim Sing of KoCah. It was unfortuna* 
to for the Boondi Bao, when botli these stites were admitted to an allegiance, that all these 
historical points were hid in darknera. It would be yet abstract and absolute justice that 
we should negnti ite the transfer of the allogimce of these chieftains to their proper head 
of Bo indi. It would be a matter of little difionlty, and the honour would be immense to 
Boondi and no hardship to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a power of protection to those 
who no longer require it. All nf these chiefs were the foundecs of clans, called af^t them, 
Indorsaiote, RerUatote, Mokhinwingote ; the first can muter fifteen hundic^ H area 
under arms. Jeypoor having imposed a tribute on these cUoftains, ZalimSingundortook, 
in the days of predatory warfare, to be responsible for it ; for which he received that 
homage and service due to Boondi. then unable to protect them. The simplest mode of 
doing imtice would be to make thee* chiefs redeem tiieir freedom from tribitte to Jey* 
poor, by the payment of bo many jeanf purchase, which would relicva them altogether 
from Zolim Sing, and at the same time m in oocordance with oor treaties, whieh prohibit 
such ties between tbe states. 

(4> Thaadi, formerly called Jtgawttr, it tbe only fief of the twrfve sons of Button 
which now pars obedienee to its proper head. The Mahra ja Bikramajoet is the lineal 
des usndmt of M-iba Sing, and if alive, the earth bears net a more bonowrable, brave, or 
simple-minded Bajpout. He was the devoted servant of bisyoung prince, .and my vwy 
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It ia oaaleas to apeoify the nunea of the 
renminder, who left no iaem, 

ChuttoMnl, who aneceeded hia grand* 
father, Rao Battae, wee not only insielled 
by ffluh Jehan io hia hereditary dominions, 
bat declared governor of the imperial 
capital, a pest wliich be held nearly through* 
ont thia reign. When Shah Jehan parti- 
tioned the empire into fotir vice-rnyltiea, 
under hia eona, Dara, Arnngsebe, hhnja, and 
Morad, B'lo, Chntier aal had a high com- 
mand under Arungsebe, in the Dekhan. 
Tito Hera diatingniahed hhnaelf by his 
bravery and eondnet in all the verione 
sieges and actions, especially at the aasaulta 
of Diiulatabad and Beedir ; the last was led 
fay Chntter-aal in person, who carried the 
place, and put the garrison to the sword. 
In S. 1709 ( A.D. 1653 ), Calberga fell after 
an obaiinato defence, in which Chntter-aal 
again led the escalade. The luet resort 
was the etrong fort of Damonnee, wliieh 
terminated all resistance, and the Dekban 
was tranquillized. • 

“ At tliia period of the transocUona in 
the south, a mmonr was propagated of the 
emperor's ( Shah Jehan ) death, end as 
during twenty days the prince (Arungzeiie) 
held no court, and did not even give prhr.tte 
audience, the report obtained general 
beHef(l), Dara Shvkho was the’nnly one of 
the emperor’s sons then at court, and the 
absent brothers determined to assert their 
several pretensions to the throne. While 
8hu]a marched from Bengal ; Aaningzebe 
prepared to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled 
Morad to join him with all hia forces ; uaar- 


ing him that he, a derteUh from principle, 
had no worldly desires, for bis only wish 
was to dwell in retirement, practisfaig the 
austorities of a rigid follower of the pro- 
phet ; that Dara was an infidel, Sbuja a 
free-thinker, himself an anchorite ; and thst 
he, Mi<rad, alone of the eone of SJiah Jeliaii 
was worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in 
which purpose he proffered hie beat 
energieeCSI). 

“ The emperor, learning the hostile in- 
tentions of Arungsebe, wrote privately to 
the Hors prince to repair to the Preeencs. 
On receiving the mandate, Cbntter-eal 
revolved its import, but considering ‘ that, 
at a servant of the gadi ( throne }, hie only 
duty was obodience,' he instantly commenced 
hie preparations to quit the Dekhan. 
This reaching the ear of Aurangzebe, he 
enquired the canee-of hie hasty departure, 
observing, that in a very short time ho 
might accompany him to court. The Boondi 
prince replied ' bis first dnty wae to the 
reigning sovereign,’ and banded him the 
firman or summons to the Presence. 
Aurungeebe commanded that he ehonid 
not be permitted to depart, and directed 
his encampment to be surrounded. But 
Chutter-eal, foTeaeeing thie bad already scut 
on hia baggage, and forming hia vaosnls and 
those of other Rajpoot princes attached to 
the royal cause into one coiupaot maiiH, 
they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda 
in the face of their pursuers, witliout their 
daring to attack them. By the aid of 
some Solanki chieftains inhabiting the 
banks of this river, the Boondi Bao was 


sincere and valued friend ; but we shall have occasion to mention tiie ‘‘lion-killer,” in the 
Persons! Narrative. 

<1) Tho reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these important oocnrrenoea, 
that the language is that of the original : it is, on fact, almost a verbatim translation from 
the memoirs of these princes in the Boondi archives. 

(8) The Rajpoot prince, who drew np this character, seems to have well stadi<‘d 
Ariinesebe and it is gmtifymg to find such conenrrenee with every authority. But 
eottld not such a charaoler be inveutually nietakea f 
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enabled to pass this dangerous stieUm, then 
sirollen by the periodical rains. Already 
baffled by the skill and intrepidity o{ 
Clintter^al, Arangzebo was compelled to 
give up the puranit, and the former reached 
Bnondi in safety, Having made his domes- 
tic arraugementa, he proceeded forthwith 
to the capital, to help the aged emperor, 
whose power, and even existence, were alike 
threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of 
his sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand 
which still held it.” 

If a reflection might be here interposed 
on the bloody wars which desolated India 
jii consequence of the events of which the 
foregoing were the initial scenes, it would 
be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil example. Were we to take but a 
partial view of the picture, we should depict 
the venerable Shah Jeban, arrived at the 
verge of the grave, into which the unnatural 
contest of his sons f <ir empire wished to preci- 
pitate him, extending Lia arms for succour 
in vain to the noblest of his own faiih and 
kin ; while the Rajpoot, faithful to his 
principle, ‘allegiance to the tlirone,’ staked ' 
both life and land to help him in his need. 
Such a picture would enlist all our sym- 
pathies on the side of the helpless king. 
But when we recall the past, and consider 
that 8l>alk Jelmn, as prince Khoorm, played 
the same part ( selling aside the mask of 
hypoci-isy ), which Arungzebe now attempt- 
ed ; that, to forward his guilty design, be 
murdered his brother Furvez, who stood 
between him and the throne of his parent, 
against whom lie levied war, onr sympathies 
are checked, and we conclude that unlimited 
momtrchy is a course to itself and uli who are 
subjected to it. 

The battle of Fnttehabad followed not 
long after this event, which giiined l>y 
Aruiigcebe, left the road to the throne free 
from obstruction. We are not informed of 
the reason why the prince of Buondi did not ‘ 


add his contingent to the foioe assembJed In 
oppose Arungzebe under Jesw unt Sing of 
Marwar, unless it be found in that article < f 
the treaty of Buo Soorjnn, prohibitin g bis 
successura from serving under a leader of 
their own faith and nation. Tlie younger 
branch of Kotali appears, on its separation 
from Boondi, to have felt itself exonerated 
from obedience to this decree ; for four rnvHl 
brotliers of Kotaii, with many of their 
clansmen, were stretched on this field in 
the cause ttoamJherma and Shah Jehan. 
Before, however, Arungzebe could tear the 
sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his 
parent, he had to combat his elder brother 
Dara, who diew together at Dbolpoor all 
those who yet regarded “the first duty of a 
Rajpoot.” Tlie Boondi piince, with his 
Haias clad in their saffron robes, the ensigns 
of death or victory, formed tho vanguard of 
Dara on this day the opening scene of his 
sorrows, wbicli closed but with his life j fi>r 
Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara tlie Mogul, 
as Arbeln was to the Persian Darius. Cus- 
tom rendered it iiidispeiisuble that the 
piiiicely leaders slioiild be conspicuous to 
the host, and in conformity thereto, Data, 
moniited on his elephant, was in the brunt 
of the battle, in the heat of which, when 
valour and fidelity might have preserved 
the sceptre of Shah .Teban, Darn suddenly 
disappeared A panic ensued, which was 
followed by confusion and flight. Tiie 
noble Hura, on this dissstruue event, 
turned to his vassals, and exclaimetl, 
"Accur$ed be he who flies t Here, true lu 
ray salt, niy feet are rooted to this field, ii»r 
will I quit it alive, but with victory.” 
Cheering on his men, he mounted bis ele- 
phant, but whilst encouraging them by hie 
voire und example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled. 
Chatter-sal leaped from hia back and oallrd 
for bis steed, ezcliaming, “ my elephant may 
turn his back on the euemyj but never shall 
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hi* mMier.” Mobritinijc hi* hone, and form* 
tBtg bSi nilih iiito 'A jhoiie hiaai'a {ffole), he 1^ 
‘thiiat fo the cifarKe a^ihet prince Morkd, 
Whoih aih^teil bot, knd had his la'nee 
bklanbed tor the inae, when a ball pierbed 
bi* fbreheid. 'Hte Contest was noblj 
iBiidiitkided by hia younjteat aon, Bharat 
Bint;, who aeeompabied his father lb 
death, and with hihi the choioeat of his 
blan. Mokim Bin);; brother of the Bao, 
with two of hia BOns^ and Oiidi Sinji;, another 
taepbew', sealed their fi lelity with their iirea. 
Thns in the two battlet of Oojei'n and DHot- 
poor no leas than twelve princes of the 
blood, to^etlier with the henda of everjr 
fiara clan, tuaintained their feutty ( swam- 
dhertn'a ) even to deatli. Where are we to 
look for stieh examples ? 

“Rao Chuttec-aal had been personally 
hngaged in fifty-two combats, and left a 
name renowned for eourege and incorrnp* 
tibte fidelity." He enlarged the palace of 
Boondi by adding that portion which bears 
hia ndbib;— the Chatter Mubul, — and the 
temple of Rushoorae, at Patun, wak cons* 
tmcted under his direction. It was in S. 
1715 he was killed ; he left fonr sons, Rao 
Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing; who got Ooogore, 
Bugwtint Sing, who obtained How, and 
Bharut Sing, who waO not killed at Dtiol* 
poor, 

Arungsebe, on the aifaininent of aove- 
reign power, transferred nil the resentment 
he harbonred again.st Chutter-sal to his son 
and suoceasor, Bao Bboo. He gave a com.1 . 
mission to Baja Atmarsm, Gur, the prince of 
Sheofioor, to reduce " that tiirbuleht and 
disaRected race, the fisra,'” and annex BoOQdi 
to the government of RlhChumbor, declaring 


eon, on '£is way to tfih Bekbau, bb'd ho|t«U 
to ‘Oongratulaie liiia oh bte enooeas, Hsji 
Atmaraui, with ah army of 'twelve tEoh’aaii^ 
men, entered Haravat! and ravaged it with 
fire and sword. Having Inid siege fb 
Khatolli, a town of Indu'rgiirb, the filiief fie'f 
of Boondi, the clans seci-etly assembieid', eii- 
gaged Atinarain at Gotnrda, deiehled and 
pnt him to Right', captarin'g the iinperM 
ensign's and all hia b.-igga^. Not satisfied 
with thii^ they retaliated by blockading 
Sheopoor, when the discomfiled Bsjs con- 
tinned his flight to court to relate this fresh 
instance of Uara audacity. The poor prince 
of the Oora was reoeived with gibes and 
jests, and heartily repented of hia iuhiima'ii 
inroads upon hia neifihbours in the day of 
their disgr. ce. The tyrant, affecting to be 
pleased with this instance of Hara courage', 
sent a firman to Bso Bhno of giace and free 
pardon, and commanding hts presence at 
court. At first the Rao declined : but hav- 
iiig repealed pledges of good intention, he' 
comptied aiid was honoured with the govern- 
ment of Arnngabad nnder prince Moazzim, 
Here bo evinced his indepebdeucs by shield- 
ing Raja Rurrum of BiEaneer from a plot 
against bis life. He periormed many gallant 
deeds with bis Rajpoot brethren in arms, 
the brave Boondelas of Orcha And DutUal 
He erected maity publio edidees at Arunga,* 
bad, where he acquired so much fame by his 
valour, his charities, and the skuctity (1) of 
hia manners, that miraculous cares were 
(skid to be) effected by biro. He died at 
Aruugabad in S. 1738 ( A.D. 1888 ), and, 
being without issue; was succeeded by 
Anurad 5ing, the grg^dson of his brother 
Blteem. «2) 

Annrad's kcceeaibn was ebnfimed by 


that lie sKbuld visit Bbondi shortly in per- 


, (1> It is a fact worthy of notice,, that the most iutiepid of the Rajpoot princely 

cavaliers ore of a very devout fraflie of mind. 

(2) Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Goqgpre IresVwed on lia(i a.sbp, j 

who succeeded him, and was put to death by Aruogaebe^ Anurad ms' the soil of RiS 
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the Mi>p»ror, «bo, ia Mder to tottify tUe 
«at«em in wbicli he held hie predecessor, sent 
his own elephnat, Chg-govm, with the Iclulat 
of isTcetitare. Aonrad aooompanied Arnng- 
sebe in hie wan in the Dekhan, and on one 
ooeaaion performed the important service of 
.rescuing the ladies of the harem out of the 
enemy’s hands. The emperor, in testimony 
of his gallantry, told him to name bis re* 
ward : on wbicb be requested be might be 
allowed to command the rangnard instead 
of the rear-guard of the army. Subie- 
qnently, he was distinguished in the siege 
snd storm of Beejspoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun 
Sing, the chief TaMal of Booodi, iiiTolved 
the Bao in trouble. Making use of some 
improper ezpreseion, the Bao reaeiitfulty 
replied, " 1 know wUat to expect from 
you i" which determined Doorjun to throw 
hie allegiance to the dogs. He quitted the 
army, snd arriTing at hit states, armed hia 
kinamen, and, by a eoup-de^nain, possessed 
himself of Boondi. On learning this, the 
emperor detached Anurad with a force 
which expelled the rafraetory Doorjuo, whose 
estates were aequeetrated. Frevioas to bis 
expulsion, Doorjun drew the tuka of encces* 
nion on the ibrehesd of his biother Bulwuu. 
Having settled tbs afiaira of Boondi, the 
Bao was employed, in oonjunction with 
Baja Kahen Sing of Amber, to settle the 
northern oountries of the empire, governed 
by Shah Alum, aa lieutenant of the king, 
nnd whose head-qnartera were at Lahore, in 
the exeontion of which service he died. 

Annrad left two sona, Boodb Sing and 
Jod Sing. Boodh Sing succeeded to the 
honours and employmenta of liia father. 
Soon after, Arungnebe, who had fixed his 
residence nt Aruugnbad, fell ill, and finding 


his end approach, the nobles and officein of 
state, in apprabeueioa of tfa^ event, request- 
ed him to name a auooeaeor. The dying 
emperor replied, that the eucceaeion was 
in the bands of Qud, with whoa* will 
and under whose decree be wee desirpoe 
that his sou Bahadoot Shah Alum should 
succeed ; but that he was apprehensive that 
prince Azim would endeavour by foi'ce of 
arms to seat himeelf on the tbzoue. (1) As 
the king said, so it happened { Asim Shah, 
being supported in hie pretenaioua by tiie 
army of the Dekban, prepared to dispute 
the empire with hia elder brother, to whom 
ha sent a formal defiance to decide their 
clainia to empire on the plains of Dbolpoor. 
Boobadoor Shah oonveued all the chieftains 
who favoured hia cause, and explained hia 
position. Amongst them was Bao Buudh, 
now eulering on manhood, and he was at 
toat moment ia deep affliction for the un- 
timely loM oi his brother, Jod Sing. (2) 
When the king desired him to repair to 
Bouudi to perform the offices of mourning, 
and console hia relations and kindred, 
Boodh Sing replied, " It is not to Boondi 
my duty eslls me, but to attend my 
sovereign in the field — to that of Dholpoor, 
renowned fur many battles and consecrated 
by ihe memory of the heroes who have fal- 
len in the performance of their duty 
adding that there bis heroic ancestor 
Cbutter-sal fell, whose fame he desired to 
emulate, and by tlte bleesiug of hi-aven, its 
arms should be crowned with victory to 
the empire." 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and 
Axim, with bis son Bednr Bukt, from the 
Dekban ; and both armies met on the plains 
of Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more desper- 
ate oonfliot was never reoorded in the many 


(p It is nssless to repeat that thie is a literal traaalation from the records and 
jouxtul of the Bsra princes, who served the raiperora 

(S) This catastrophe will be related in the Personal Nwntire. 
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Moody pages «f the history of India. Hod 
it been aeomtnon contest for snprema^i 
to be decided hy the Mooslem snpporten of 
therivdIStit'wonIdhaTe ended like similaz 
oneer-a fnrions onset, terminated by a 
treaeherons desertion. Bat here were assem- 
bUid the brave bands of Bnjpootana, honse 
opposed to bouse, and elan against clan. 
The princes of Dnttea and Kotah, who had 
long served with prince A aim, and were 
attached to him by favours, forgot the 
injonetions of Arungeebe, and sappcrted 
that prince’s pretensions against the lawful 
heir. A powerful friendship noited the 
chiefs of Roondi and Duttea, whose lives 
exhibited one scene of glorious triumph in all 
the wan of the Dekhan. In opposing the 
canae of Kiah Alnm, Ram Sing of Kotah 
was actuated by hie ambition to become 
the head of the Haras, and in anticipation 
of aueccas had actually been invested 
with tlie honours of Roondi. With snob 
etimniante on each aide did the rival Haras 
meet face to face on tlic plains of Jajow, to 
decide at tiie same time the pretensions to 
empire, and what afi'ected them more, those 
of their reapeotire heads to superiority. 
Pivvious to the battle, Bam Sing sent a 
perfidloiu message to Kao Boodh, inviting 
him to desert the cause he espoused, and 
come over to Azim ; to whieh be indig- 
nantly replied : ” That the field which his 
ancestor had illustrated by his death, wu 
not that 'whereon he would disgrace hia 
memory by the desertion of his Prince." 

Boodb Sing was sMigned a distinguish- 
ed post, and by his conduct and courage 
mainly contributed to the Victory which 
placed Buhadoor Shah without a rival on 
the tbroae. The Rajpoots on eitiier aide 
Sustained the chief sluMk of the battle, and 
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thaHara prinoeof Kotab, and the noble 
BoondeLi, Dnlpnt of Hnttea, were both killed 
by cannon shot, eaerifieed to the cause they 
espoused ; while the pretensions of Adm 
and hia son Bedar Bukt, ware extingoishod 
with their lives. 

For the signal aervioes rendered ott this 
important day, Boodh Sing was hononred 
with the title of Bao Baja, and was admit* 
ted to the intimate friendship of the emperors 
which he oontinned to enjoy until his death, 
when fresh contentions arose, in whieh tho 
grandsons of Aningsebe all perished. 
Feroksere sncceeded to the empire, under 
whom the Syeds of Barra held supremo 
power, and rnined the empire by their 
exactions and tyranny. When they deter- 
mined to depose the king, the Hara prince, 
toithfnl to his pledge, determined to relesso 
him, and in tho attempt a bloody conflict 
eosned in the ( chmok ) square, in Which 
his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his clans* 
men, were slain. 

The rivalry which oomroeneed between 
the bonsps of Kotah aod Boondi, on the 
plains of Jajow, in which Rom Sing was 
slain, was maintained by his son and sac- 
oessor, Baja Bheem, who supported the 
party of the Syeds. In the prosecution ot 
his views and revenge, Baja Bheem so far 
lost sight of the national obaracter of the 
Rajpoot, as to compass bis end by 
treaohery, and beset bis foe nnwarea 
while exeroising hisborse in the AGdaa, 

I outside the walls of the eapital. Bis 
few retainers formed a circle round 
I their chief, and gallantly defended him 
I tiiqngli with great loss, nntil they reached a 
place of safety, Vuabie to aid the king, 
and beset by treaohery, Bao Boodb wm 
compelled to seek hia own safety in flighUlX 


(1) Vide Vol. 1. in which tlie Boondi AiiTikls ate corroborated by the Annals of 
Wewar, and by an autograph letter of Baja Jey Bipg of Amber, dated the Ifith 
Falgoon,S,m6(A.D, 1719). ^ « w* 
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Fel^aeFe after oi^r^red, and 

the enpire into complete diaot^er ; 
irlien the ooUee and Bajna, feeling their 
iii«ecunty under Vlood^ and rapaciont 
duminaiios of the S^e^s, retired, to tipieir 
eeveVaf'poBweeionefl). ' 

At. thia ^ripd, Baja Je^ Bing of Ain'^r 
thoaght oil disposaening ]^dji Sing of 
Boon'dr. Bao %>Odb ^ng ifaa at this tine 
hie 'gheat, ngring acoompaoied. l)im from 
eourt io Amber. The canae of the qnarrel. 

f It »l j • • * 1' } -^ ' ^ 

ia time related : The Hara prince wm 
married to^ a eiater of. 3ey, Sing ; abe bad 
been lietrothed to the emperor Babadoor 
Bbab, who, aa one of the inarka of hia faronr 
for' tb.e rrietor/ of Bliolpoor, leaigned. bia 
preteiiaioua to the fair in faronr of Bao 
Boodli. tTnfprtanatelj', abe bore him. no 
iaane, and viewed with jealonay hk two 
Waiit^ aona bj another Bani, the daughter 
of liala 'blegb of Bejgoo, one of the sixteen 
cliiefa of Mewar. During her lord’s absence, 
the feigned pregnancy, and having procured 
an infant, presented it aa bis lawful child. 
Bab Boodb was mode acquainted with the 
equivocal conduct of his queen, to the 
datiger of bia proper offspring, and took an 
ophbrtunily to reveal lier conduct to her 
brother. The ludy, who woe present, 
was' instantly interrogated by her brpther ; 
but exiiaponted either at the euapicion 
of her honour, or the discovery of her 
fraud, ahe snatched her brother’s dagger 
from hia girdle, and rating him aa *’ the 
aon of a tailor(2),” would have slfin him 
on the spot, had be nof fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thne put upon 
him, ' the Ba^a of Amber determined to 


expel Bm Boodli from ^pndi, and, oi|bred 
^he gods to the ehtef, of ite, fqpdgV’Ti*fh 
lord of Indurgnrh ; but Deo Sing hod^ the 
virtue tp refuse the offer, He then hed 
recourse to the chieftain of Kervrnri vrbo ' 
eonld not resist the temptatiqn. This ehie£i 
Salim Bing, was guilty of a double breadh of 
tmsf : foir be held the eonfidential olBoe of 
governor of Tirragurh, the citadel d'Sir 
mending both the city and palace. 

Thu family dispute was, however, 
merely the underplot of a deeply eheriahed 
political scheme of the prince of Amber, 
for the maiotenanoe of his supremacy over 
the minor Baj,as, to which his ofBoe of 
viceroy of Malwa, A.jinere, and Agra, gave 
foil eoope, and he skilfully availed hunaelf 
I of the results of the civil wars of the 
Moguls. In the iasne of Feroksere’a dethrone- 
ment be saw the fruition of hie echemee, 
and after a show of defending him, retired 
to hit dominiona to proaeonte lua views. 

Amber was yet circumscribed in terri- 
tory, and the consequence of its princes arose 
out of their position as aatrapa of tbe empire, 
lie therefore determined to seize upon all 
tile districts on bis frontiera within bis 
grasp, and moreover to compel the aervices 
of the chieftains who served under lua 
banner aa lienteuauta of the king. 

At thia period, there were many allodial 
chieftaina within tbe bounds of Amber ; aa 
the Fuchwana Chohana about Laiaont, 
Goora, Neemrana, who owed neither service 
nor tribute to Joy poor, but let their quotas 
os distinct dignitaries of the empire under 
the flag of Amber, Even their own stock, 
tlie confederated Shekhawuts, deemed 


(1) These subjects being already disonaaed in Vol. I. would have had no place here, 
wete it not necessary to show how accurately tbe Boondi princes recorded 'e^dnts,' 'and to 
rdscde ‘them from^lie cnarge of having no historical documents. 

(S) This lady waa sister to Chumunji, eider brother to Jey Sing, and heir-apparent 
tooths oadf of A.mb,er, who was put to duth by Jey Sing. To this ' murder the ' Bahidre 
barffalludes in the couplet given in their annals. “ Cduina:»yt” lathe title of 'the' l^irs- 
apparent, of Amber. I know not fthether Chnmunji, whioh i^^orely a term of. e^ear- 
ment, ujay apt. be Beejy Sing, whose' captivity we have related. 
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thenuelvea under oo such obligation. The 
Birgoojnrs of Bajorr, the Jadoone of 
and ofimy otberSi the vaesalage of older 
dayy, wefe in, the eame predicament. TheM, 
bein^ in th^ djeolinp ^ the empire unable 
to protect themselrest the more readily 
agre^ to hold thejr ancient allodial eatatee 
aa fiefa of Amber, and to aerve with the 
etipiiiatod quota. But when Jey Sing*a 
Ti,ewa led him to hope he eoold in like 
mepper bring the Harae to acknowledge hie 
aii^i^mapy, bo.oTinced both ignorance and, 
preanmption. He therefore determined to 
dethrone Boodli Sing, and to make a Baja 
of hia own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, who waa then repoaing on 
the ritea of hoapitaUty and family tiea at 
Amber^ gave Jey^ Sing a.good opportanity 
to develope hie views which were first 
manifest^ to the Boondi prince by an 
obacnre offer that he would make Amber 
his abode, and accept five hundred rupees 
daily for his train. His uncle, the brother 
of. Jaet, who devoted himaelf to save hia 
master at Agra, penetrated tbe infamous 
intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, 
and commanded that the Beygoo Bani 
should depart with her children to her 
father’s ; and having given time for this, be 
by etealtli formed bis clansmen outside tbe 
walls of Amber, and having warned his 
prince of his danger, they quitted the 
treacherous abode. Baja Boodh, at tbe 
head of three hundred Haros, feared no- 
thing. He made direct for hia capital, but 
they were overtaken at Pancholae, on the 
mutual frontier, by tbe select army under 
the five principal chieftains of Amber. Tbe 
little band was enoloeed, when a deeperate 
eneounter ensued, Bajpoot to Bajpoot. 
Bvery one of the five leaders of AmW 


was slain, with a multitude of ^eir vaaauls ; 
and the cenotaphs of the lords of Besurdoi 
Sirwar, and Bhowar, still afford evidence of 
Hara revenge. The nucle of. Boondi, waa 
slavD, and. the valia.nt b;a^d ^aasq th^ned, 
that it was deemed unwise, tq go to l^pondi, 
and by the intricacies qf the Plateau they 
reached Beygoo in safety. This, dear* 
bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute 
his plan, and Buleel Bing, of Eurwnr, 
espoused the daughter of Amber, and was 
inyestecjl, rpth the ti% <4 Baa. Baja of 
Boondi. 

Taking advantage of tbe distress of the 
elder branch of his house, Baja Bheem of 
Eotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of 
Maiwar and the Syeds, prosecuted the old 
feud for superiority, making the Cbnmbul 
the boundary, seizing upon all tbe fiscal 
lands of Boondi east of this stream ^ex* 
ceptiog t.he j^otris ), which he attached to 
Kotab. 

Thus beset by enemies on all rides. 
Boodh Sing after many fruitless attempts 
to recover his patrimony in which much 
Hara blood was uselessly shed^ died in e^ils 
at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Omeda Sieg^ 
and Deep Sing. 

Tbe BODS of Bao Boodh were soon driven ^ 
even from tbe shelter of the maternal abode, t 
for, at the instigation of their enemy of 
Amber, tbe Bana sequestrated Beygoq. . 
Pursued by this unmniiiy vengeance, the , 
brave youths collected a. small band, and 
took refuga iu the wilds of Puchail, whence 
they addressed Dooijna Sal, who had suc- 
ceeded Biga Bheem at Eotah. This prince 
had a heart to commiserate their misfor* 

. I • ‘ I f - 

tunes, and the maguan^lty. not mily tu 
relieve them, but toaid the^ iik,tl^ye90jerx, 
of their patrimony. 
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Jtte Omeda irfeaU He ifo<^ of Amber.- Confiiet at DttUena.— Omeda 
dirfeatei and, obliged 1o Death of Jinn ja, kit tteed.— Toket refnga 
amidet ike mint of ike Cknmbat. — Sedeemt kit eapilal.-^Ie again ee^eli 
ed from iL-^Inierveite with the widow of hit faiker tke tolicUt aid from 
Holear to reinttaie Omeda.— -The Amber Prince forced to acknowledge 
ike elomt of Omeda,— Ue recvoert Boond%.—Bnieiie if Ike Amber prinne. 
— Pint alienation of land to ike Makrat(at—~Modk% Sing (f Amber 
attertt tvpremaey or er Jfarouit— Origin of tributary demandt thereon,'— 
JBalim Swg.—Mahratta eneroackment.— Omeda* t revenge on the eiif of 
Indnrgurh', ite eauM and eontequencet.— Omeda abdicatee.— Ceremony of 
Tngraj, or (ddieation.—Inetallation of Ajit . — Omeda becomet a pUgrim ; 
kit wanderings’, eauee of tkeir interruption.— Ajit atsattinates ike Jtana 
of Mewar.— Memorable 8ati imprecation.— Awful death of Ajit.— 

Fuyilment of Ancient prophecy.— Rao Bisken Sing eueeeedt —Omeda't 
diiirutt of hit grandson', their reconciliation.— Omeda* t death,— Brilith 
army retreats through ffaronti, aided by Booudi Allianee with ike 
Bnqliek.— Benefits conferred on Boondi - Bisken Sing diet of the Cholera 
Jlorhusi forbids the rites of 9at\.— ffit character ^ constitutes the Author 
guardian of kit ton, the Rao Raja Ram Sing. 


OnoA was bnt tliirteon yoara of age 
on the death of hie hoiue’a foe, the it'ija of 
Amber, in S. 1800 (A. D, 1744). Ae soon 
as the event vsa known to him, putting 
liimaelf at the bead of bis olan«inen, be 
attacked and carried Pntau and GaiuollL 
"When it was heard that the eon of Soodh 
Sing wsa awake, the ancient Haraa flocked 
to hU etandacd,” and Doorjun Sal of 
Kotah, rqoidng to see the real Bars blood 
thus displayed, nobly sent bis aid. 

Ksori Sing, who was now lord of Amber, 
punning his father's policy, determined 
tW Kotsh ahonld bend to bis supremacy 
as well as theelder branch of Boondi. The 
deflanoe of bis power avowed in the support 
of young Omeda brought his views into 
acl^a, and Kotah was invested. But the 
result does got belong to this part of oar 


history. On the retreat from Kotub, 
Esnri sent a body of Nannkpuntis lo attack 
Omeda in bis retreat at Bood ( old ) Lohari, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords 
of tirese mountain -wilds, who had often 
served the oause of the Haras, notwith- 
standing they have deprived them of their 
birthright. The yontbful valour and dis- 
tress of young Omeda so gained their 
hearts, that five thousand bowmen assem- 
bled and desired to be led against bis ene- 
mies. With these auxiliaries, he anticipated 
his foes at Beechorie, and while the nimble 
mountaineers plundered the camp, Omeda 
charged the Jeypoor army eword in hand, 
and riaugbteri'd them without meix^, tak- 
ing their kettle-drums and standards. On 
the news of this defeat, another army 'of 
eighteen thousand men, under Narayn-daa 
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Khftri, iru sent against Omeda. But the 
affuir of Beechorie oonflrmed the disposi- 
tions of the Haras; from all quaiters they 
flocked to the standard of the young prinees, 
who determined to risk every thing iu a 
generat engagement The foe bad leaohed 
Dnblaiia. On the ere of attaek, young 
Omeda went to propitiate “ the lady of 
Sitoon,” the tutelary divinity of his race : 
and as he knelt before the altar of Atapuma 
( the fulflller of hope ), his eyes falling npon 
the tnrrents of Boondi, then held by a 
traitor, he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brure 
clansmen formed around the orange flag, 
the gift of Jehan^ir to Bao-Butlun *, and as 
they cleared the pass leading to Dnblan-i, 
the foe was diseorered marshalled to receive 
them. In one of those compact masses, 
termed gole, with serried lances advanced. 
Omeda led his Hsrss to the charge. Its 
physical and moral impression was irresis- 
tible; and a vista was cut through the 
dense host opposed to them. Again they 
formed ; and again, in spite of the showers 
of cannon-shot, the sword renewed its 
blows ; but every charge was fatal to the 
bravest of Omeda’s men. In the first onset 
fell bis maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing, 
Sulanki, with the Mahraja Murjad Sing of 
Motra, a valiant Hara, who fell just as he 
launched his chakra ( discus ) at the head 
of the Kbetri commander of Amber. Frag 
Sing, chief of Borun, a branch of the Tbana 
fiel^ was also slain, with many of inferior 
note. The steed of Omeda was struck by 
a cannon-ball, and the intestines protruded 
from the wound. The intrepidity of the 
youthful hero, nobly seconded by his and 
clan, was unavailing, and the chieftains, 
fearing he would throw away a life the 


4lS 

preservation of which they ril desired, 
entreated he would abandon tiie eonteat ; 
observing, “that if be survived, Boondi 
must be tliein : but if be was slain, there 
was an end of all their hopes." 

With grief be submitted; and as tlmy 
gained the Sowalli Pass, wbibh leads to la- 
dnrgnrb, he dismounted to breathe hie 
faithful ateed; and as he tooiened the 
girths, it expired. Omeda sat down and 
wept. Hnnja was worthy of snob a mark 
of hia eiteein ; he was a steed of Irak, the 
gift of the king to his father, whom he had 
borne in many an encounter. Nor was 
this natural ebullition of the young 
Hara a transient feeling : Huiija’s memory 
was held in veneration, and the first act 
of Omeda, when he recovered bis 
throne, was to erect a statue to the steed, 
who bore him eo nobly on the day of Dub- 
laiia. It stands in the equare {ehowk) of the 
city, and receives the reverence of each 
Hara, who links his history with one of the 
brightest of their achievements, though 
obscured by momentary defeat. (1) 

Omeda gained Indnrgnrb, which was 
close at band, on foot; bat this traitor to the 
name of Hara, who had acknowledged the 
snpreiuacy of Amber, not only rsfused bis 
prince a boree in his adversity, but warned 
him oS the domain, Baking “ if he meant to 
be the ruin of Indurgnrb os well as Boondi 
Diadaining to drink water within its bonnda, 
the young prince, stung by tbia perfldioas 
mark of inhospitality, took the direction of 
Karwaio. Its chief made amends for the 
other’s churlishness : he advanced to meet 
him, offered such aid as he had to give, and 
preaented him with a horse. Disiuiseing bis 
faithful kinamen to their homes and begging 
their swords when fortune might be kinder, 


(1)1 have made my salaam to the representative of Hnnja, and ehonld have graeed 
|iis neck with a cbaplet on every military -leetiva), bad 1 dwelt among the Haraa. 
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Ibe regained his old retraat, t&e ruined 
palace of itampobra, ainougst the raTinea of 
tliej[%adil>ttl. 

moijttO-GM of Kota^ Who flad so 
bravely defended bis capital against the 
pWteiisloha to sttprethhb^ of SSaurt Sing 
aiidiiis in&Ulary, Ap‘pa SntdTit; fblt more 
iuierSirt Ibkh eVOr td tile i%ttae Of Okneda. 
Tile tLOihli-^rintih's aouUeils were governed 
hit itmi'ea Ted By a Mai (bnnl)', Who, 
iC may Be infenied, was profesaionally in* 
bBiiWI by the heroism of the young llani 
to lend hia a Word as srell aa hia muse to- 
wards reiaalatiiig Him in the halla of his 
fathere. Accordingly, all the strength of 
Kotah, led by tiiO Mat, Waa added to the 
kinanien and f'nends of (Jmeda ; and an at- ; 
tempt on Booudi waa reaSlred. The city, 
Vvlioae walla were in a etate Of dilapidatiuh 
from this continual watfiire, was taken 
Without difficulty ; 4hd the dHeault of the 
citadel of Tarragnth had comm'enced, when 
the hetole Bhkt fedelVad a fatal dhbt froth 
h tretadherbua hand ih hill oWn paAy. His 
death waa tecnfli'eifted, and a islotii thtottn 
over kia Body. The aasalUnts pressed bn ; 
fhs hedi^r,’ ilBMi'ed, Wok' to dight ; the' j 
‘lion'i hbl)e'(iy Wilt fuifllled, and OoWda; wat 
Seated oh the thlbne of big fititiri, 

tluieel fls'd td his Sussl-aTn at Amber, 
Wbbsh dlsiiibs'able foioA, under the ikmous 
khetri ktododis; were immediately $ut in 
thottbu to ire-exBdl the Hara. Boondi aras 
invdated, and haiitiig had no time given to 
prepare fbt deikdce. Omeda was compelled 
16 ahandbn the' wails ao nobly ston,'and 
''the lia^ of Dhbbudar waived over the 
itkangrdi (hattledenta) of Dewd-Mngo ’’ 
And let the i^e^lhg Virtb^ df thd uktfrpeir 
be faobrded; who, when bis sueerdih: df' 
Ainiher desired to rhiiislite’lil'ra' <$n the gU3t, 
refused "to bring a second time the stain of 


I Oineda, onoe more a wanderer, idteniately 
courting the aid. of Me war and Msrwar 
never auapended his hostility to the naipper 
of his rights, but carried his iacanions, 
without intermission, into his paternal 
domains. One of these led him to the village 
of Binodia : hither the Caohwaha Rani, the 
widowed queen of his father, and the cause 
of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted 
with herself and the world, and lumentiug^ 
when too late, the ruin she had brought 
upon her husband, herself, and the family 
ehe had entered. Oiueda paid her a visit, and 
the interview added fresh pangs to herself- 
I reproach. His sufferings, liia heroism, 

I brightened by adversity, originating with 
her nefarious desire to strifle his olaima of 
primogeniture by a spurions adoption, 
awakened aentiments of remorse, of sym- 
pathy, and sorrow. Determined to make 
Some amends, she adopted the illation of 
going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid fur the 
son of Boodh Siiig. ^ Wiieu she arrived on 
the banks df the Nerbudda a pillar was 
pointed out to her on which was inscribed 
a prohibition to any of her race to cross 
this stream, which like the Indus was also 
styled atoe, or " forbidden." Like a ttiia 
Rajpootni, she broke the tablet in pieces, 
and threw it into the etream, observing 
with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there was 
no longer any impe'diment, when no or- 
dinance existed. Having passed the Biibi' 
TOD, she proceeded forthwith to the' eamip dt 
Mulhar Rao llolcar, The sister of Jey 
Sing, the mdst potent kindu prince of Indin, 
became a auppliant to this goaike^ leader 
of a horde of plunderen, nay, adopted him 
as her brother to effect the redemption of 

Boondi for the exiled Oineda. 

Miilbaf, Without the iiedidKnt of ndble 

birth, possessed the sentiments which be- 
long to it, and be promised all she asked. 
Hbw far hid coffipIMheb might bd pfiolnoted 


^treason on hia head, by which he had been 
dis^aced in the i^imdn of tnankind.’* 

^l) Omeda, ‘hope Sittgh, ‘a lion.’ 
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by another call for hie lance from the Bana 
of Mewar, in virtue of the marriage>gettle< 
meat which proiniaed the euoceaeion of 
Amber to a princesa of hie house, the Boondi 
records do not tell : they refer only to the 
prospecta of its own prince. But we may, 
without any reflection on the gallantry of 
Holcar, cxpreea a doubt how far he would 
have lent the aid of hie horde to thie sole 
object, had he not in view the splendid 
hiibe of eistyfour lakhs from the Bana, to 
be paid when Eisuri Sing should be remov- 
ed, for his nephew Madhu Sing. (1) 

Be this as it may, the Booiidi chronicle 
states that the lady, instead of the tem- 
porary expedient of delivering Boondi, 
conducted the march of the Mahrattss 
direct oil Jeypoor. Oircumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esuri Sing 
had raised up enemies about his person, 
who seized the occasion to forward at once 
the views of Booudi and Mewnr, whose 
princes had sccrelly gained them over to 
their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of 
the approach of the Slahr.itlas to bis 
capital than ho quitted it to olTer them 
battle. But their strength had been inis- 
represenleJ, nor was it till lie readied the 
C'lstlo of Bliagroo tlint he was undeceived 
and surrounded. When too late, he saw 
that “ treason had done its worst,” and that 
the contidcnce he had placed in the successor 
of a minigtor wlioni he Imd ninrdercd, met 
its natural reward. The baid has traus- 
luitted in a slooa the esuse of ids overthrow: 

“ Jui-i. churi Etwara 
SaJ eavtia ea as 
AtuHiri moola maria 
Khetri Kesoo das. j 

Esuri forfeited all hopes of regality, 
when he slew that great minister Eesoo- 
dos.** 

(1) See Annals of Newar Vol, 1. 
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Tlie sons of this minister, named Hnmer 
and Gursae, betrayed their prince to tb’s' 
“ Southron,” by a false return of their 
numbers, and led him to the attadk with 
means totally inadequate. Besistanoe to 
a vast numerical superiority would have 
been madness ; he retreated to the eastle 
of this flef of Amber, where, after a siege of 
ten days, he was forced not only to sign a 
deed for the surrender of Boondi, and the 
renunciation of all claims to it for himself 
and his descendants, but to put, in full 
acknowledgment of his rights, the tika on 
the forehead of Omeda. With this deed, 
and accompanied by the contingent of 
Kotah, they proceeded to Boondi ; the traitor 
was 'expelled ; and while rejoicings were 
making to celebrate the installation o£ 
Omeda, the funeral pyre was lighted at 
Amber, to consume the mortal remains of 
bis foe. Buja Esuri could not survive his 
disgrace, and terminated his existence and 
hostility by poison, thereby facilitating tbs 
designs both of Boondi and Mewsr. 

Thus in a 1805 ( A.D. 1749 ) Omeda 
regained his patrimony, after fourteen years 
of exile, during which a traitor had pressed 
the royal “ cushion " of Boondi. But this 
contest deprived it of many of its orna- 
ments, and, combined with other eauses, at 
length reduced it ulinost to its intrinsic 
woith, “ a heap of cotton." Mulhar Bao, 
the fonnder of the Holcar state, in virtue of 
his adoption os the brother of the widow 
queen of Buodh Sing, had the title[ef mataoo, 
or uncle, to young Omeda. Butjtrue to the 
maxims of his race, he did not take his 
buckler to protect the oppressed, sit the 
impulse of those chivairotts notions so 
familiar to the Bajpoot, but deemed a 
portion of tlie Boondi territory, a better 
incentive, and a more nnequiveeal proof of 
gratitude, than the titles of brother and 
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unolr. Accordinglj, lie demanded, and 
obtained by regular deed of sniTender, the 
town and district oi Fatiui on the left bank 
•f the Chumbul. (1) 

sole e^ttivaient ( if sncli it could be 
termed } for these fourteen years of usur- 
pation, were the fortifications coreiingthe 
palace and town, now called TarragurA 
( the ‘ Star-fort ’ ), buiit by Duleel Sing. 
Madboo Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of 
Jeypoor, followed up the designs commenc- 
ed by Jey Sing, and which had cost his 
euceessor his life, to render the smaller 
states of Central India dependant on Amber. 
For this Eotah had been besieged, and 
Qmeda expelled, and as such policy could 
nert be effected by their unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxili- 
aries, who 'soon became principals, to the 
prejudice and detrhnont of all. Madhoo 
Sing, haring obtaioed the castle of Eiiithum* 
bor, a pretext was afforded for these 
pretensiona to supreniacy. From the time 
of its surrender by Bao Soorjuu to Akber, 
the importance of this castle was establish- 
ed by its becoming the first tircar, or * de- 
partment,' in the province of Ajmere, 
consisting of no less than *' eighty-three 
mohals,” or extensive fiefs, in which were 


comprehended not only Boondi aod Eotah, 
and all their dependencies, but the entire 
state of Seopoor, and all the petty fiefs 
south of the Bangunga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amber. 
In fact, with the exception of Mahmooda- 
baid in Bengal, Bintbuinbor was the most 
extensive sircar of the empire. In the 
decrepitude of the empire, this castle was 
maintained by a veteran commander as long 
as funds and provisions lasted ; but these 
failing, in order to secure it from falling 
into the haudsjuf the Mahrattas and 
thus being lost for ever to the throne, 
he sought out a Bajpoot prince, to whom 
he might entrust it. He applied to Boondi ; 
but the Harn, dreading to compromise his 
fealty if unable to maintain it, refused the 
boon : and having no alternative, he resign- 
ed it to the prince of Amber as a trust which 
he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone oiiginated 
the claims of Jeypoor to tribute from the 
Eutris, or fiefs in Hsronti ; claims without 
a shadow of justice ; but the rnaintenanee 
of which, for the sake of the display of 
supremacy and paltry annual relief, has 
nourished half a century of irritation, 
which it is high time should cease, (*2) 


(1) As in those days when Mahratia spoliation commenced, a joint-stock purse was 
mwle fur all such acquixitions, so Patun was divided into shares, of which tlie Pesliwa 
had one, and Sindia another { but the Peshwa's shaie remained nominal and tlie revenue 
was carried to account by Holcar for the services of the Fooua state In the general 
pacification of A.D. 1817, this long lost and much cherished district was once more 
incorporated with Boondi, to the unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prince and people. 
In effecting this fur the grandson of Oincda, the author secured for hiMself a 
gratification scarcely less than his. 

(2) The universal arbitrator, Zaiim Sing of Kotah, having undertaken to satisfy 
them, end save them from the annnal visitations of the Jeypnor troops, withdrew (he 
proper allegiuitce of Indurgurh, Bulwun, aad Aoterdeh to biniseif. The British govern- 
meiit, in ignoraace of these bistoi-joal facts, and not desirous to disturb the existinif stats 
of things, weie averse to hear the Boondi claims for the restoration of her proper authority 
over these her- chief vaes ds. VVith all his gratitude for the restoration of bis political exis- 
tence, the brave and good Bishen Bing could not supprees a sigh when the author said, 
that lord Hastings refused to go into the question of the Kotris, who had thus transferred 
their allegiance to Zidim Sing of Kotah. In their usual jnataphorical style, he said, with 
great emphaaia and aorrow, *‘3Iy wings remain broken." It would be a matter of no 
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It WAS the assertion of this snpremsey 
over Rotah as vrell as Boondi, which first 
brought into notice the moat celebrated 
llajpoot of modern times, Zalini Sing of 
Kotah. Bao Doorjun Sal, who then ruled 
that state, had too much of the Hara blood 
to eodnre such pretensions as tlie eaaual 
possession of Binthnmbor conferred upon 
his brother prince of Amber, who considered 
that, as the late lienteiiant of the king, 
lie had n right to transfer his powers to 
himself. The battle of Butwarro, in S. 
1817 (A.D. 1761), for ever extinguished 
tliese pretensions, on wiiiuh occasion 
Zalini Sing, then scarcely of age, mainij' 
contributed to secure the independence 
of the state lie was ultimately destined 
to govern. But this exploit belongs to 
the annuls of Kotah, and would not iiavo 
been here alluded to, 'except to reiuaik. 
that had the Boondi army joined Kotali 
in this common cause, they would Iiave 
redeemed its fiefs from the tribute they 
are still compelled to pay to Jeypoor. 

Oineda’s active mind was engrossed 
with the restoration of the prosperity 
which the unexampled vicissitudes of 
the last fifteen years had undermined ; but 
lie felt his spirit cramped and his energies 
contracted by the dominant influence 
and avarice of the insatiable Mahrattas, 
through whose means he recovered his 
capital i etill there was as yet no fixed 
principle of government recognized, and 
the Rajpoots, who witnessed their ^ 
periodical visitations like iliglits of locusts 
over their plains, hoped that this scourge 
would be eejually transitory. Under this 
great and pernicious error, all the liajpoot 
States continued to mix these iiiterlopcis 
in their national disputes, which none had 


At» 


more cause to repent than the Harts at 
Boondi. But the hold whiob the Mshrattiae 
retained upon tlie lands of Dewa Bango” 
would never have acquired aucli tenacity, had 
the bold arm and sage mind of Omeda 
continued to guide the vessel of tlie state 
throughout the lengthened period of his 
natural existence : bis premature politica 
decease adds Mtotlier example to the 
truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all 
governments, are imperfect where the laws 
are not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the repiitstioik 
of Omeda, natnnlly virtuona, and but for 
which deed we should have to paint hint 
as one of the bravest, wisest, and most 
fanltlees characters which Bajpoot history 
baa recorded. Eight years had elapsed 
since the recovery of his dominions, and 
we have a right to infer that ins wrongs 
and their authors had been forgotten, o« 

! rather forgiven, for human nature can 
scarcely forget so troacherons an act 
as that of hie vassal of Indurgurh, on the 
defeat of Doblana. As so long a time 
had passed since the restoration without) 
the penalty of his treason being exacted, 
it might have been concluded that the 
natural generosity of this iiigli-minded 
prince had co-operated with » wise policy, 
in passing over the wrong withont forego* 
iiig his right to avenge it. Tho degenerate 
Rajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of liia prince and 
refuse to relievo them, could never 
reflect on tliat hour witliout self-ablior- 
ronce ; but his spirit was too base to offer 
reparation by a future life of doty; ha 
cursed the niagnaniiiiity of the man lie had 
injured ; hated him for iiis very forbearance, 
and aggravated the pait he had acted by 


difficulty to negotiate iiie claims of Jeypoor, and cause the regent of Kotah. to forego hia 
inlei'pubition, wliieh would be attended with no Ions of any kind to iiim, but would afford 
unspeakable benefit and I'ridc to Boondi, wWh l:as well deseived the boon at our haude. 
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fresh injuries^ end on a point too delicate furniahod ample oecupation fur bis thoughts, 
to admit of being overlooked. Omoda had Yet, in the midst of all, would intrude the 
** sent the coco-nut,” the symbol of nuihri- remembrance of this single net, in which 
monial allianoe, to Madliu Sing, in the he had usurped the powers of Him, to 
name of his sister. It was received in a whom alono it belongs to execute ven- 
full assembly of all the nobles of the court, geanec. Though no voice was lifted up 
and with the respect due to one of the most agniust the deed, though he had a moral 
illustrious races of fiajpootaua. Deo Sing couviclion tliat a traitor’s death was the 
of ludurgurh was at that time on a visit due of Deo Sing, his soul, geucrous as it 
at Jeypoor, and tho compliment was paid was brave, revolted at the crime, however 
him by the Raja of asking “ what fame said sanctified by cnKtuni(l), which confounds 
of the daughter of Boodh Sing ? " It is not the innoccat with tho guilty. To appease 
impossible that he might have sought this his conscience, he determined to abdicate 
opportunity of further betraying his prince ; the throne, and jiass tlio rest of his 
lor his reply was an insulting innendo, days in penitenliiil rites, iind traversing, 
leading to doubts as to the purity of her »“ the pilgrim’s garb, tho vast regions 
blood. That it was grossly false, was soon of India, to \ isit the sacred shrines of 
proved by tbe solicitation of her hand by bis faith. 

Saja Beejoy aiiig of Marwar. “The coco- In S, 1827 (A. D. 1771), the imposing 
nut was returned to Boondi,” — an insult ceremory of “joograj,” which tcrmina'.cd 
never to be forgiven by a Bajpoot. the political existence of Umeda, was 

IiiS. 1813 (A.D. 1767), Omeda went performed. An image of tho prince was 
to pay his devotions at tho shrine of Beeja- tnade, and a pyre was erected, on which 
Beni Mata ( ‘ the mother of victory ’ ), near ** consumed. The hair and whiskers 
Kurwur. Being in the vicinity of Indur- of Ajit, bis successor, wore taken olT, and' 
gnrh, he invited its chief to join the assem- offered to the mattes; lamentation and 
bied vassals with their families ; and though wailing wore hoard in the rinwas (2), 
dissuaded, Deo sing obeyed, acconipanied by and the twelve days of matum or ‘mourning* 
bis son and grandson. All were cut of at were passed as if Omeda had really 
one fell swoop, and the line of tbe traitor deceased ; on the expiration of which, 
was extinct : as if the air of iieaveii should the installation of liis successor took place, 
not be contaminated by the smoko of their whoa Ajit Sing was proclaimed prince of 
ashes. Omeda commanded that the body of the llaras of Boondi. 

the oalumnious traitor and his issue should The abdicated Omeda, with tbe tide of 
be thrown into the lake. His fief of ludur- Sriji ( by whicli alone he was henceforth 
gnrh was given to his brother, between known ), retired to that holy spot in the 
whom and the present incumbent four valley sanctified by tho miraculous euro of 
generations have passed away. the first “ lord of the Pathar,” and which 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the was named after one of tbe fountains of tho 
continual scenes of disorder around him Oanges, Kedarnath, To this spot, hallowed 

(I) The laws of revenge are dtondfully absolute: had tbe sons of Deo Sing survived, 
tbe fend upon their liege lord wonid have been entailed with their state. It is a nice point 
lor a subject to balance between fidelity to bis prince, and a father’s feud, haup cu her. 

(*)1:he queen’s apartments. 
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by a multitude of aaaocUtionei the tratlike 
pilgrim brought 

*' The fruit sod flovera of many a province,” 
and iiad the gratiBoatiou to find these 
exotics, vrhetber the hardy ofifspriiig 
of the enow'clad Himalaya, or the 
verge of ocean in the tropic, fructify and 
flourish amidst the rooks of his native 
abode. It is curious even to him who is 
ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produce it, to see the pine of Thibet, the 
cane of Malacca, and other exotics, planted 
by the hand of the princely ascetic, flouiish- 
iiig around his hermitage, in spite of the in- 
tense beats of this rock-bound abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of 
tlie Haras, it was from the conviction that 
a life of meditation alone could yield the 
consolation, and obtain the forgiveness 
which he found necessary to his repose. 
But in assuming the pilgrim’s staff, be did 
not lay aside any feeling becoming his rank 
or his birth. Tliere was no pusillanimous 
prostration of intellect ; no puling weakness 
of bigotteil sentiment, but the same lofty 
mind which redeemed his birthright, aooom- 
panied him wherever he bent his steps to 
seek knowledge in the society of devout aud 
holy men. He bad lead in the annals oi 
his own and of other states, that “ the trap- 
ings of royalty w-tc snares to perdition, 
and that happy was the man who in time 
threw them aside and made his peace with 
heaven." But iii obeying, at once, the 
dictates of conscience and | of oustom, ho 
felt his mind too muoh alive to the wonders 
of creation, ''to bury himself in the fane of 
Kanya, or the sacred baths on the Gauges ; 
and he determined to see all those holy 
places commemorated in the ancient epica 
of his nation, and the never-ending them of 
the wandering devotee. In this determina- 
tion he was, perhaps, somewhat influenced 
by that love of adventure in which ho had 


been nurtured, and it was a balm to hU 
mind when be found that arma and religion 
were not only oompitible, but that his pious 
resolution to force a way through the 
difficulties which beset the pilgrim's path, 
enhanced the merit of his devotion. Aocord- 
ingb’, the royal ascetic went forth on his 
pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s 
garb, but armed at all poiata. Even in this 
there was penanee, not ostentation, and he 
carried or buckled on his person one of 
every species of offensive or defensive 
weapons then in use : a loard whiidi 
would oppress any to Bajpoots in these 
degenerate times. He were a quilted tunio 
which would resist a sabre-cut ; besides a 
matchlook, a lance, a sword, a dagger, aud 
their appurtenances of knives, pouches, aud 
priming-horn, he had a battle-axe, a javelin, 
a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of 
arrows ; aud it is affirmed that such was 
his muscular power, even when threescore 
and ten years bad blanched bis beard in 
wandering to aud fro thus accoutred, that 
he could place the whole of this panoply 
within his shield, and with one arm not 
Only raise it, but hold it for some seconds 
extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clans- 
men, during a long series of years he travers- 
ed every region, from the glacial fountains 
of the Gauges to the southern pro- 
montory of Ramaiser ; and from the 
hot-wells of Secta in Arracan, and the 
Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the 
Hindu Apollo at "the world’s end.” Within 
these limits of Hinduism, Omeda saw every 
place of holy resort, of cariosity, or of 
learning ; and whenever he revisited his 
paternal domains, his return was greeted 
not only by his own tribe, but by every 
prince and Rajpoot of Rnjwgrra, who deem- 
ed hia abode hallowed if the princely 
pilgrim halted there ou his route. Ho wap. 
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re^rded (O an oracle, while the treaeurea 
of knowledge which bis observation had 
accuuulotetl, caused his conversation to be 
ciurted end every word to be recorded. 
The admiration paid to him while living 
cannot be better ascertained than by the 
reverence manifested by every Llara to his 
memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every relic of him continues to be held in 
veneration. Almost his last journey was to 
the extremity of his nation, the temples at 
the Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of 
the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agni devi of 
ilinglaz, on the shores of Mekraii, even 
beyond the Rubicon of the Hindus. As he 
returned by Dwarica, be was beset b}’ a 
band of Rabas, a plundering race infest- 
ing these regions. But the veteran, uniting ! 
the arm of fiesh to that of faith, valiantly ' 
defended himself, and gained a complete | 
victory, making prisoner their leader, who, | 
as the price of his ransom, took an oath | 
never agniii to molest the pilgiims to I 
Dwarica. j 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had j 
been intermpted by a tiagical occurrence, 
which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the 


deeming it within his territory, or desiring 
to consider it so, throngh up a fortification, 
in which be placed a garrison to overawe 
the freebooters, who were instigated by tbe 
discontented chiefs of Mewur to represent 
this as an infringement of their prince's 
rights. Accordingly, the Kuna marched 
with all his chieftains, and a mercenary band 
of Sindies, to the disputed point, whence be 
invited tbe B ondi prince, A jit, to his eamp. 
He came, and tlie Raiia was so pleased with 
his manners and conduct, that Uilaita and 
its mango grove were totally forgotten. 
Spring was at hand ; the joyous month of 
Plialgiin, when it was necessary to open tire 
year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gonri. 
The young Hara, in return tor the courte- 
sies of the Rana, invited him to open tbe 
Ahaira within the rumtan or preserves of 
Boondi. The invitation was accepted, the 
prince of the Scesodius, according to usage, 
distributed the green turbans and scarfs, 
and on the oppointrd day, witir a brilliant 
cavalcade, repaired to the heights of 
Nandta. 

The abdicated Bao, who had lately re- 
turned from Budrinath, no sooner heard of 
the projected hunt, than he despatuhed 


seat of government to superintend the j a special messenger to remind his son of 
education of his grandchild. This eventful { the anathema of the 8ati. The impetuous 


catastrophe, interwoven in the border his- I Ajit replied that it was impossible to 
tory of Mewar and Rarouti ; is well worthy ! recall his invitation on such pusilla- 
of narration, as illustrative of maiiuers and j nimous grounds. Tho morning came, and 
belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pronottneed | the Rana, filled with sentiments of 
centuries before by the dying Sati of ' friendship for the young Rao, rode with 
Bumooda, that “ the Rao and the Rana i him to the field. But the preceding even- 
should never meet at the Ahaira (or spring j ing, the minister of Mewar had waited on 
hunt) without death ensning.” What we { the Rao, and in language the most insulting 


are about to relate was the fourth repeli- i told him to surrender Bilaita, or he would 


lion of this sport with the like fatal ; sent a body oF Sindies to place him in res- 
result. j Iroiut, and he was vile enough to insinuate 


The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced that ho was merely the organ of his prince’s 
but a few good mangoes, and for its pnpula- commands. This rankled in the mind of 
tlon a few Meeuas, was the ostensible cause the Bao throughout the day ; and when the 
of dispute. The chief of Boondi, cither sport tias over, aud he had the liana’s 
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feare to depart, a suddoa idea passed across iu-taw. The ancient feud had been bslanc- 
1i4b mind of the intended degradation, and cd in the mutual death of the last tare 
a« incipient resolution to anticipate thia princes, and no motive for eaniity existed, 
disgrace induced him to return. The Bana, On the day previous to this disastrous event, 
unooasoiotts of aay offence, received hie the Mewar minister had given a feast, of 
young friend with a smile, repeated his which the princes and their nobles had par- 
.permission to retire, and observed that taken, when all was harmony and friend* 
they should soon meat again. Irresolute, ship; but the sequel to the deed strongly 
and overcome by this affable behaviour, corroborates the opinion that it was instf* 
has half-formed intent was abandoned, and gated by the nobles of Mewar, in hatred of 
again he bowed and withdrew. But scarce- their tyrannical prince ; and other hints 
ly bad he gone a few paces, when, as if were not wanting in addition to the in* 
ashamed of himself, he gumnioncd up the dignant threats of the minister to kiadle the 
powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in feeling of revenge. At the moment the 
hand, upon his victim. With such unerring blow was struck, a simple maee-bearer alone 
force did lie play it, that the head of the j had the fidelity to defend his master ; not 
lance, after passing through the Jlaiiii, wns | a chief was at baud either to intercept the 
transfixed in the neck of his steed. The j atroke, or pursue tl)£ assassin ; on the 
wounded priiieo had merely time to exclaim, j contrary, no sooner was tlio deed consummat* 
as he regarded the assassin on whom he had ed than (he whole chivalry of Mewar, as 
lavished his friendship, “Oh Uara ! what if panic-struck and attacked by a host, took 
have you done when the Indurgurh chief to flight, abandoning their camp and the 
finished the treachery with his sword. The \ dead body of their master. 

Hera Rao, as if glorying in the act, carried j A single concubine remained to perform 
oR'tUecAutHurchangi, ‘the golden sun in ! the last rites to her lord. She commanded 
the sable disk,' tho regal iusignia of Mewar, j j costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to 
which he lodged in the palace of Roondi. | become his companion to a world iinknowu. 
The abdicated Oinedo, whose gratified re- Witj, the murdered corpse in her arms, she 
venge had led to a life of repentance, was j.eared her form from the pile, and as the 
horror struck at this fresh atrocity in his (grcli was applied, she pronounced a curse on 
house: he cried “shame on the deed!" his murderer, invoking the tree under whose 
nor would he henceforth look on the face ,.of shade it was raised to attest the prophecy, 
his son. “that, if aeelP.sli treachery alone prompted 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown the deed, within two months the assassin 
around the last woildly.honours paid to tbs might bo an example to mankind ; but if it 
murdered king of Mewar ; and although his sprung from a noble revenge of any ancient 
fate has been elsewhere denoribed, it may she absolved him from the curse : a 

be proper to record it from the chronicle of branch of the tree fell in token of assent, 
his foemaii. and the a^hes of tho Bana and the Sati 

The Bana and the Boondi prince had whitened tho plain of Bilaitu.’* 
married two sisters, daughters of the prince Witfaiu the two months, the prophetic 
of Kishengurb, so that there were ties of anathema was fulfilled; the B»o of the 
connexion to induce the Bans to; reject all Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful 
suspicion of danger, though he had been , example of divine vengeance: “the flesh 
varoed by his wife to beware of his bro(he^, dropped from his bones, and he expired, aa 
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object of loathing and of miserf Hitherto 
these fends had been balanced by the 
tationit, or its substitutes, but this last 
remains unappeased, strengthening the 
belief that it was prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of AJit, 
and who succeeded to the was then 

an infant, and it became a matter of neoessi* 
ty that Sriji should watch his interests. 
Haring arranged the affairs of the infant 
Bao, and plaeed an inteilizent Hhahkae 
(foster brother) at the head of the govern- 
ment, he reoommenced his peregrinations, 
being often absent four years at a time, 
until within a few years of his death, when 
the feebleness of age confined him to bis 
hermitage of Kedarnath. 

It affords an additional instance of 
Rajpoot instability of character, or rather 
of the imperfection of their gorernment, 
that, in his old age, when a life of austerity 
had confirmed a renunciation which reflec- 
tion had prompted, the Tenerable warrior 
became an object of distract to his grand- 
child. Misoreants, who dreaded to see 
wisdom nesr the throne, had the audacity 
to add insult to a prohibition of Sri-Ji's 
return to Boondi, eommanding him “ to eat 
sweetmeats and tell his beads at Benares.” 
The messenger, who found him adrauced as 
£u as Nyashehor, delivered the mandate, 
adding tiiat bis ashes should not mingle 
with his fathers.’ But such was the estima- 
tion in which he was held, and the sanctity 
he had acquired from these pilgrimages, 
that the aentenoe was no sooner known 
than the neighbouring prinoei became 
suitors for his society. The heroism of his 
youth, the dignified piety of hu age, inspir- 
ed the kindred mind of Fratap Sing of 
Amber with very different feelings from 
thoseof his own tribe. He addressed Sri- 
ji as a son and a servant, requesting permis- 
sion to ‘dHrsiun-ibr’ (worship him), and 
gonreyhimtohis capital, Soch was the 


courtesy of the flower of the Cnohwahas I 
Sri-ji deoliued this mark of homage, hut 
accepted the invitation. He was recleved' 
with honour, and so strongly did the gallant 
and virtuous Fratap feel the indignity put 
upon the abdieated prinee, that he told 
him, if “ any remnant of worldly osseeiation 
yet larked within him,” he would in person, 
at the head of all the troops of Amber, place 
him on the throne both of Boondi and 
Kotsh. Sri-Ji’s reply was consistent with 
his magnanimity : “ They are both mine 
already. — On tlie one is my nephew, on 
the other my grandchild." On this 
occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on 
the scene as mediator ; he repaired to 
Boondi, and exposed the futility of BUhen 
Sing’s appreheu sinus ; and armed with full 
powers of reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pnndit 
to escort the old Rao to his capital 
The meeting was such as might have 
been expected, between a precipitate youth 
tntoTed by artfnl knaves, and the venerable 
chief who had renounced every mundane 
feeling but affection for bis ofi spring. It 
drew tears from all eyes : ’’ My child,’’ said 
the pilgrim warrior, presenting his sword, 
“take this apply it yourself if you think 
I can have any bad intentions towards you ; 
but let not the base defame me.’’ The 
young Rao wept aloud as be entreated 
forgiveness ; and tlie Pandit and Zalim Sing 
had the satisfaction of seeing the intentions 
of the sycophants, who surrounded the 
minor prinee, defeated, Sri-ji ] refused, 
however, to enter the halls of Boondi 
during the remaiuder of bis life, which 
ended about eiglit years after this event, 
when bis grandchild entreated “ he wonld 
close his eyes withiu the walla of his 
fathers.” A remnant of that feeling in- 
separable from humanity made the dying 
Omeda offer no objection, and he was 
removed in a aooJchpal (litter) to the palace, 
where he Uwt night breathed his last. Thus, 
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in S, 1860 (A.D. 1601), Omcda Slug closed 
avatlnd and chequered life ; the sun of his 
morning rose amidst clouds of advcrsitf, 
soon to burst furth in a radient prosperity ; 
but scarcely had it attained its meridian 
glory ere crime diramod its splendour, and 
it descended in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years Lad passed orot his head, 
since Omcda, when only thirteen years of 
age, put himself at the liea I of Lis Ilai as, 
and carried Fatuii and Gaitiulli. His 
memory is venerated in H-imuti, and but 
for the stain which tlie grutiCcation of his 
revenge has left npr'n his fame, he would 
have been tlic moilel of Itajpoot piiiice. 
But let us not apply the European stand- 
ard of abstract vii tue to th etc princes, who 
have so few cliecks and so many ineentives 
to crime, and whose good acts deserve the 
more applause flora an appalling hmhar 
( predestination ) countracting moial res- 
ponsibility. 

The period of Sri-ji’s death was an 
important ere in the hlstury of the Haras. 
It was at this time that a Kritisli army, 
under the nnfortunato Monson, for tbo first I 
time appe.ircd in these regions, avowedly 
for the purpose of putting down Ilolcai, 
the great foo of the R»jpoot.s, hut espeeially 
offi’ondi. Whether tlic aged chief was 
yet alive and counscll cd this policy, which 
has since boen greatfuliy repaid hy Britain, 
we arc not aware ; but whatever has been 
done for Boundi, has fallen short of the 
chivalrous deserts of its iirincc. Tt we» 
notun the advance of oiir army, when its 
ensigns were waving in anticipation of 
success, but on its humiliating lli:;hl, that 
a safe passage was not only cheerfully 
granted, but aided to the utmost of the 
Baja’s means, and with an almost culpable 
disregard of his own welfare and interests. 
It was, indeed, visited with retribution, 
which he little knew, or, in the pusillaui- 
ueus policy of that day, little heeded. 


'Suffice it to say. that, in 1817, when we 
called upon the Bajpoots to arm aud 
coalesce with ns in the patting down of 
rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to 
join the alliance. Well she might be ; for 
the Mahratta flag waved in unison with her 
own within the walls of the capital, while 
the revenues collected scarcely aflforded the 
means of personal protection to its prince. 
Much of this was owing to onr abandon- 
ment of the Bao in 1804. Throughout tho 
contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but 
ours ; its prince and dependents were in 
arms ready to execute our behest; and 
when victory crowned our efibrta in every 
quarter, on the subsequent pacification, 
the Bao Baja Bishen Sing was not 
forgotten. The districts held by Boloar, 
some of which had been alienated for 
half n century, and which had become 
ours by right of conquest, were restored to 
Boondi without a qualification, while, at 
the same time, we negotiated the surrender 
to him Die districts held by Sindio, on 
his paying, through u», an annual sum cal- 
culated on the average of the lost ten years 
deprecialed revenue. The intense grati- 
tude felt hy the Baja was expressed in 
a few foiciblo W'ords : *‘I am not a man of 
protestation ; but roy head is yours when- 
ever you require it. This was not an un- 
meaning phi-.i’ic of coinpliineiit ; he would 
have sacrificed his life, and that of every 
ITara who “ate his palt,” had we made cx- 
pciiinent of his fidclily. Still, iininruse as 
were the benefits nliowcrrd upon Boondi, 
and with which her prince was deeply pene- 
trated, tlicre was a drawback. The old 
Macliiavel of Eotali had been before him in 
signing liimself "fdoe Sirhar Ingrez’’ ( the 
slave of the English government), and lied 
contrived to get Itnlurgurh, Bulwuii, 
Anter.leh and Khatoli, the chief feudatories 
of Duoudi, under hia protection. 

The frank and brare Bao Baja eonld not 
B 
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Bel}) deeptjr regretting iin arnutgemeDt, 
vhiciit a* Be emphatically said, iras “clip* 
pibg his wings.’* The disporition is a bad 
one, and both justice and political ezpedien* 
oy enjoin a revision of it. itnd the bringing 
about a Compromise which would restoK 
the integrity of the most interesting and 
deserving little state in India. (1) Well has 
it repaid the anxious care ws manifested for 
its inter^ts: for while evety other prin<d* 
pality has, by some means or other, caused 
tlUeasineSS or trouble to the protecting 
power, Boonidl lies silently advanced to 
comparative prosperity, happy in her inde- 
pendence, and interfering with no one. 
The Bao Baja survived the restoration'of 
bis independence only four short years, 
trhen he was carried off by that scourge the 
cholera taorhuo. In his extremity, writh- 
ing under a disease which unmans the 
strongest frame and mind, be was cool and 
oompoted. He interdicted his wives from 
following him to the pyre, end bequeathing 
bie son aUd successor to the guardianship 
of the representative of the Britieh govern- 
ment, breathed hie lost in the prime of life. 

The character of Bishen Sing may be 
summed up in a few words. He was an 
honest man, and every inch a Bajpoot, 
Under an unpolished exterior, he concealed 
an excellent heart and an energetic eoul ; he 
was by no means deficient in understanding 
and possessed a thorough knowledge of bis 
own interest. When the Hahrattas gradual- 
ly curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed 
his power and comforts, he seemed to de- 
light in ehewing Low caeily he could die- 


pence with unessential enjoyment^ and 
found in the pleasures of the chase, tlie only 
stimulus befitting a Bajpoot. He would 
Uvouac for days in the lion’s lair, not quit 
the scene uutil he had cirenmvented the 
forest’s king, the only prey he deemed WorthT 
of his skin. He bad slain upwards of one 
hundred lions with his own Land, besides 
many tigers, and boars innumeiuble had 
been victims to bis lanee. In this noble 
pastime, not exempt from danger, and 
plessnrable in proportion to the toil, he had 
a limb broken, which crippled him for life, 
and ehortened his stature, previously below 
the oommon standard. But when he moun- 
ted his steed and waved his lance over hie 
head there Was a masculine vigour 
which at once evinced that Bishen Bing, 
bad we called npon him, wonid have wield- 
ed his weapon ae worthily in our cause as 
did^ his glorious ancestors for Jehangir or 
Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic in 
his own little empire s knowing that fear ia 
a necessary incentive to respect in the 
governed, more especially amongst the 
civil servants of bis government ; and, if 
the Court Journal of Buondi may be credit- 
ed, his audiences with bis chancellor Of the 
exchequer, who was hie premier, must have 
been amneing to those in the ante-cham- 
ber. The Bnja bad a reserved fund, to 
which the minister was required to add a 
hundred rupees daily ; and whatever plea 
he might advance for the neglect of other 
duties, on this point none would be listened 
to, or the appeal to InArajeiA was tbretened. 

" The conqueror of Indra ’’ was no superior 


^ I ) The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with 
Boondi In February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts was not disadvantage- 
ous to her rnterests, and he assumed tiie responsibility of concluding it upon the general 
principtee which were to regulate our future policy as determined in the commencement 
of the war; and setting aside the views which trenched npon these incur subsequent nego- 
tiations. These general principles laid it down ae a sine qua noti that tho Hahrattaa 
■honid not have a foot of land in Bajpootana west of the ChnmbuJ; and he closed die door 
to recantation by sealing tho re-uuion in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and all land 
. so situated. 
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divinity, bnt a slioe of Buper-humau size 
auspeffded from a peg, where a more claeaio 
ptinoe would have exhilnted his tod of 
empire. But he reamwed this for his Baroni, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humi- 
liating oorrective for an offending minui- 
ter. 

At Bonndi, as at all these patriarchid 
principalities, tho chief agents of power are 
few. They are four in number, namely 
1. The Dewan, or Moosaheb ; 2. The Fouj- 
dar, or Killedar ; 3. The Buokahee : 4. The 
Bussala, or Gumptroller of Acconnte. 

This little state became so connected with 
the imperial court, that, like Jeypoor, the 
princes adopted sereral of its customs. The 
Furdhan or premier, was entitled Dman 
wd Iloosaheb ; and he bad tho entire 
management of the territory and fiuanoea 
The Foufder or Killedar is the governor of 
the castle, the Maire de PalaU, who at 
Boondi is never a Bajpoot, but some DAa- 
hhae or foster-brother, identified with the 
family, who likewise heads tho fendsl quotas 
or the meroenarioe, and has lands assigned 
for their support. The Bucithee controls 
generally all accounts ; the Sastala those of 
the household expenditure. The late prince’s 
management of his revenue was extraordi- 
nary. Instead of the surplus being lodged 
in the treasury, it centered in a mercantile 
concern conducted by the Prime Minister, in 1 
the profits of which the Baja shared. But 
while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, gain 


in the balance-sheet, it was stated at thirty. 
From this profit the troops and dependent* 
of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and 
grain, and at such a rate as becho^ .to 
fix. (1) Their necessities, and their prino* 
being joint partner in the firm, made com- 
plaint useleea ; but the system entailed upon 
the premier universal execration. 

Bisheo Sing left two legitimate eons ; 
the Bao Baja Bam Sing, then eleven years 
of age, who was installed in August 18S1 ; 
and the Maharaja Qopal Sing, a few month|i 
younger. Buth were most promising youths, 
especially the Baja. Ha inherited his 
father’s passion for the chase, and even at 
this tender sge'received from the nobles (S) 
their nuzzurs and congratnlations on the 
first wild game he slew. Hitherto his pigmy 
aword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs. His mother, the qneen-regent, is a 
princess of Kiahengurb, amiable, able, and 
devoted to her son. Jt is ardently hoped 
that this most interesting state and family 
will rise to their ancient proeperity, under 
the generous auspices of the government 
which rescued it from min. In roturp, we 
may reckon on a devotion to wbioh our 
power is yet a stranger — strong bands and 
grateful hearts, which will court death in 
our behalf with the same indomitable 
spirit that has been exemplified in days gone 
by. Our wishes axe for the pro^perjity of 
the Haras { 


(1) The truck system, called purna, is well knowo in Bsjpootana. 

(3) And from the author with the rest, whose nephew he was by courtesy oact 
adoption. 
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Beparation of Kotah from Boondi , — The Kdeak BhUs. — Rladhti Sint;, first 
Prince of Koiah. — Its division into fiefs.- The Madhani.—Rajo, 
Mokund.— Instance of devotion. — He is slain with four brothers.— 
Jvggut Sivff.—Paim Sing. — Is deposed.— Kishore Sing. — Is slain at 
Arcot.—Lato of primogeniture set aside. — Ham Sing. — Is slain at 
Jajoip. — Bheem Sing . — Chuker-Sen, king of the Bhils.—IIis power 
is annihilated ly Baja Bheem,— Oniat tribe . — Oiigiii of the clams of 
Kotah thereon. — lioja Bheem attacks the Nizamool-moolk, and is 
slain. — Character of Raja Bheem. — His enmity to Booadi. — Anecdote. 
— Title of Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem —Rno Arjoon. — Civil 
contest for succession. — Siam Sing alain.-Maharao Doorjitn Sal.— 
First irruption of the Mahrattas. — League against Kotah, which is 
besieged. — Defended by Iliinmut Sing Jhala. — Zalim Sing born.— Siege 
raised, — Kotah becomes tributary to the Mahrattas.— Death /f Doorjun 
Sal.— Bis character. — His hunting ea^peditions. — His queens.- Bravery 
of the Jhala chief.— Order of succession restored. — Maharao Ajit.—Rao 
Chutiersal.—Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy over the llarah 
princes, and invades llarouii.— Battle of Butwano. — Zalim Sing Jhala. 
— The Haras gain a victory. — Flight of the Amber army and capture of 
the “five-coloured banner." — Tribnlary claims on Kotah renounced,— 
Death of Chuttersal. 


Thi early history of the naras of Kotah | 
belongs to Boondi, of which they were a 
junior branch. The separation took place 
when Shah Jehan was emperor of india, 
who bestowed Kotah and its dependencies 
on Madhu Sing, the Second son of Kao 
Bnttnn, for his distinguished gallantry in 
the battle of Boorhanpoor. 

Slodhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A.D. 
1566). At the early age of fourteen, he 
displayed that daring intrepidity which 
gave him the title of Baja, and Kotah with 
its three hundred and sixty townships (then 
the chief hef of Boondi, and yielding 
two kkhs of rent), independent of his 
fatlier. 


ft has already been related, that the 
ronqncst of this tract was made from 
the Koteali Bhils of the OryVa, the ‘unmixed, 
or aboriginal race. From these the Ilaj- 
poot will eat, and all classes will 'drink 
watci’ at their bauds. Kotah was at that 
time but a series of liamlets, the abode 
of the Bhil chief, styled Baja, being the 
ancient fortress of Ekailgnih, five coss 
south of Kotah. But when Madhu Sing was 
enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had already 
attained extensive limits. To the south 
it was bounded by Gagrowii and Ghatolli, 
then held by the Khecchies ; on the east, by 
Maiigrole and Nabrgurh, the first belonging 
[ to the (jor, the last to a Bulitore Bnjpovt, 
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who hod apostatized to save his land, 
and was now a Nawab ; to the north, it 
extended as far as Sooltunpoor, on the 
Chnmbul, aocroes which was the small 
domain of Nandts. In this space were 
contained three hundred and sixty townships, 
and a rich soil fertilized by numerous 
large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing en- 
joyed, enabled him to increase tho domain 
he held direct of the crown, and his autho- 
rity at his deatli extended to the barrier 
between Malwa and Harouti, Madhu Sing 
died in S 1C87, leaving five sone, whose 
appanages became the chief fiefs of Kotah. 
To the holders end their descendants, in order 
to mark tbe separation between them and 
the elder Hiiras of Booiidi, the patronymic 
of the founder was applied, and the epithet 
Hadhani is sutflciently distinctive whenever 
two Haras, bearing the same name, appear 
together. These were: — 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. | 

2. Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joorah Sing, who had Kotra, and 
Bubsequenly Bamguih-BeUwun. 

4. Knnirain, who had Koelali.(l) 

5. Eisobore Sing, who obtained Sangodo. 

Baja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this 

prince the chief pass in the barrier dividing 
Malwa from Hnrouti owes its name of 
Mdtundurra, which gained an unfortunate 
celebrity on the defeat and flight of the 
British troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 
1804. Mokund erected many pl.ices of 
strength and utility ; and the palace and 
j>etia of An toll are both attributable to him. 

B sja Mokund gave one of those. brilliant 
instances of JBajpoot devotion to the 
principle of legitimate rule, so many of 
which illustrate his national hislory. When 


Arnngzebe formed his parrieidol design 
to dethrone his father Shah Jehun, nearly 
every Bajnoot rallied round the throne 
of the aged monarch; and the Bahtores 
and the Haras were most eouBpicncma. 
The sons of Madhu Siog, besides the usual 
ties of fidelity, forgot not than to Shah 
Jehan they owed their independence, and 
they determined to defend him to the 
death. In S. 1714, in the field near Oujein, 
afterwards named by the victor Fattehabad, 
the five brothers led their vassals, clad in 
the saffron-stained garment, with the bridal 
mor (coronet) on their head, denoting death 
or victory. The imprudent intrepidity 
of the Balitore commander denied them 
the latter, but a glorious death no power 
could prevent, and all the five brothers 
fell in one field. The youngest, Kishore 
Sing, was afterwards dragged from amidst 
the slain, und, though pierced with wounds, 
recovered. He was afterwards one of the 
most conspicuous of the intrepid Bajpoota 
serving in the Dckhan, and often attracted 
notice, especially m the capture of Beeja- 
poor. But the imperial princes knew not 
how to appreciate or to manage such men, 
who, when united under one who could 
control them, were irresistiblo. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, suc- 
ceeded to the family estates, and to the 
mun(u& or dignity of ^commander of two 
thousand, in the imperial army. He continu- 
ed eerving in the Dekhau until his death in 
S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Eoelab, 
succeeded ; but was so invincibly stupid 
that the panch ( council of chiefs ) set him 
aside after six monihs’ rule, and sent him 
back to Eoelah, which is still held by his 

descendants. (2) 


(1) He held also the distiicts of Deli and Goorab in grant direfit of the empiio. 

(2) A descendant of his covered Monson's retieat even before this general reached 
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Kishora Siagt who so mirsouloosly reco- 
Torad from his wounds, wss placed upon the 
gaii. When the throne was at length ob> 
tamed by Aurnngzeb, Kishure was again 
Berring in the south, and shedding his own 
blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its sub- 
jugation. He greatly distinguished himself 
at the siege of Beejapoor, and was finally 
elain at the escalade of Arcutgurh (Arcot), 
in S. 1742. He was a noble epecimen of a 
Hare ; and, it is said, counted fifty wonnds 
on his person. He left three eons, Bishen 
Sing, Bam Sing, and Hurnst Sing. The 
eldest, Bishen Sing, wae deprived of his 
birthright for refusing to accompany bis 
father to the south ; but had the appanage 
and royal palace of Antah conferred upon 
him. His issue was as follows : Frithwi 
Bing, chief of Antah, whose son, Ajit 
Sing, bad three sons, Chuttenal, Goman 
Sing, and Baj Sing. 

Ram Sing, who wafi with his father when 
he wu killed, succeeded to all his dignities, 
and was inferior to none in the contests 
which fill the page of imperial history, and 
in opposing the rise of the Muhrattas. In 
the war of succession, he embraced the 
cause of Prince Aalm, the viceroy in the 
Dekhan, against the elder, Mooazim, and 
was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S. 1764. 
In this memorable conflict, which decided 
the sucoeasion to the throne, the Kotab 
I prince espoused the opposite cause to the 
head of his house of Boondi, and Hara met 
Hera in that desperate encounter, when a 
cannon-shot terminated the life of Bam Sing 
in the vwy zenith of his career. 

Bheem Sing enceeeded •, and with him 
Botah no longer remained a raj of the 
third order. On the death of Bahadoor 


Shah, and the accession of Fetokswr, Baja 
Bheem espoused the oausa of the Byeds, 
when his mu»sub was increased to ‘ five 
thousand^* a rank heretofore oonfined to 
princes of the blood and rajas of the first 
olasB. The elder branch of the Haras main- 
taiued its fealty to the throne against these 
usurping ministers, and thus tlie breaob 
made at the battle of Jajow was widened 
by their taking opposite sidee. The dia- 
graoefnl attempt of Baja Bheem on the life 
of Bao Baja Boodh of Boondi hue already 
been recorded. Having completely identi- 
fied himself with the designs of the Syeds 
and Jey Sing of Amber, be aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, 
an object the more easy of aocompliahment 
since the unmerited and sudden misfortunes 
of Bao Boodh had deprived him of his 
ranaon. Baja Bheem obtained the royal 
sunnui or grant for all the lands on the 
Patliar, from Kotah west, to the descent 
into Aheerwarra east ; which comprehended 
much land of the Kfaeechies as well as of 
Boondi. He thos obtained the celebrated 
castle of Gagrown, now the stroDgsst in 
Harouti, and rendered memorable by its 
defence against Alla-o-din • likewise Mow 
Mydana, Shirgurb, Borab, Mangrole, and 
Barode, all to the eastward of the Ghumbnl, 
which was formally constituted the western 
boundary of the state. The aboriginal 
Bhils of Oojla, or ‘pure’ descent, had 
recovered much of their ancient inheritance 
in the intricate trade on the aouthera 
frontier of HarootL Of these, Mnnohur 
Huna, now the moet sonthem garrieion 
of Kotidi, became their chief place, and here 
dwelt ' the king ’of the Bhils,* Baja 
Chukersen, whose person was attended by 


the Mokundurra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, disdaining to retreat.. 
His dmp'Ie cenotaph marks the spot where in the gallant old style this chief " spread his 
carpet” to meet the Dekfaany host, while a British commander, at the bead of a force 
eamble of sweeping one end of India to the other, fled I The gutbor wUI say more of this 
in his Personal Narrative, having visited the spot. 
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five Iwhdrbd hofso attd aiglit hundred or ‘ to*ban*exohanged btelher/ o< Uie Han 
bowmen, and to whom all the rarione tribes prince, and he sent him a friendly ejmrtle, 
ofBhils, from Me*ar to the extremity of entreating him "not to credit the reporia 
the plateao, owed obedience. This indige- to his disadrantage, telling him that he 
uons race, whose simple life secnred their had abstracted no treasures of the empire) 
prOserration amidst all the vicissitndes of and that Jey Sing was a meddling knavC) 
fortnne, from Baja Bhoj of Dhar to Baja who desired the destraction of both ; and 
Bheem of Kotah, were dispoasessed and hunt* urging him to heed him not, nor offer any 
ed down without mercy, and their posses* molestation to his passage to the sontb." 
aiOBs added to Kotah. On the occasion of The brave Kara replied, that " he knew the 
the subjugation of Bliilwarra, the latter line between friendship and duty ; he waa 
assigned tracts of land to the Omut chiefo commanded to intercept him, and had ad* 
of Kuisinggiirh and Bajgurk Patan, with vancod for thst purpose ; it was the king's 
toWnsliips in thdli, (1) in Kotah proper, order ; fight him he mnst, and next 
and hence arose the claim of Kotah on morning would attack him. ’’ The courtesy 
these independent states for the tribute of the Bajpoot, who mingled no resentment 
termed fwaho. (1) At the same time, all with bis hostility, but, like a true cavalier, 
the chieftains acknowledged the supremacy gave duo warning of his intention , was not 
of Kotah, under aiticles of precisely the thrown away upon the wily Mooslem, the 
same nature as thoae wliieh guaranteed the Nisam took post amidst the broken ground 
Safety and independence of Bajwarra by of the Sindo, near the town of Koorwya 
Britain; with this difference, that the Bhorasso. There was but one approach to bis 
Omuts could not be installed withonl the position without a circuitous march, which 
hhelat of recognition of the princes of Kotah. suited not tlie impatient Bajpoot ; and then 
Had Baja Bheem lived, be wnnld further his antagonist planted a battery , masked 
have extended the borders of Harouti, which by some brushwood. At the peilii haduZ 
were already carried beyond the mountains, (morning dawn). Raja Bheem, having taken 
Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the his uml pant , or opium-water, mounted his 
Cliunderawuts, were brouglit under subjec- elephant, and uniting his vassals to those 
tion, but were lost with his desth, which, of the Cuebwaha, the combined clans moved 
like that of his predecessors, was an un> on to the attack, in one of those dense mass* 
timely saciifice to duty towards tlie throne. es, with coached lances, whose shock 'is 
"When the celebrated Khilij Khon, after- irresistible. They were within musket-shot 
Wards better known to history as Niaam- oftheNizam; had they reached him, Hydrae 
ool-MooIk, lied from tlie court to maintain bad would never have arisen on the ruins 
himself by force of arms in his government of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode : 
of the Dekhan, Baja Jey Sing of Amber, but the battery opened, and in an instant 
as the lieutenant of the king, commanded the elephants with their ridera, Baja 
Bheem Sing of Kotah and Gnj Sing of Blieein and Baj.a Gnj, were destroyed. 
Brorwar to intercept him in iris passage. Horae and foot became commingled, happy 
The Nizam was the FugA huddul Bhae, to emerge from die toils into which the 

(1) This is one more of the numernns inexplicable claims which the British Qovsni- 
ment has hod to decide upon, since it became die universal arbitrator, Nojther^ part^ 
sunisratamding their origin, Uro difficulty of a just decision must be obvious. This seta 
.It at rest. * 
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blind confidence of their leaden had carried 
them ; and Khilij Khan punned the career 
that distiny had marked ont for him. 

On this oocaiion the Harae auetained a 
double lose ; their leader, end their titular 
divinity, Brij-nalh, the god of Brij. Thie 
palladium of the Harae ia a email golden 
image, which >a borne on the saddle bow of 
tbeir princely leader in every conflict. 
When the gole ia formed and the lances 
are couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
of “Jjf BriJ-Nathji\'' “Victory to Brij- 
.nathl” and many a glorious victory and 
many a glorious death has he witnessed. 
After being iong missing, the repre- 
sentative of the god was recovered and 
sent to Eotah, to the great joy of every 
Hara. It was in S. 1776 ( A I>. 1720 ) 
that Bheem Sing perished, having ruled 
fifteen years, during which short period he 
established the affairs of his littio dominion 
on a basis which has never been shaken. 

Tbs rivalry that commenced between the 
Louses when Hara encountered Hara on the 
plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
aealed bis fidelity to the cause he espoused 
with his blood, was brought to issue by 
Baja Bheem, whose attack upon Bao Boodb 
of Boondi, while defending the forlorn 
Perokser, has already been related, Ihongh 
without its consequences. These were fatal 
to the supremacy of the elder branch ; for, 
taking advantage of his position and the 
expulsion of Bao Boodh, in which he aided, 
Baja Bheem made an attempt upon Boondi, 
and despoiled that capital of all the insignia 
of Bovereigu rule, its nakarrat, or kettle- 
drums, with the celebrated rin-tankh, or 
water-shell, an heir-loom descended from the 
heroes of antiquity. Even the military band, 
whose various discordant instruments are 
still in use, may be heard iu pgeudo conceit 
from the ghard-room over the chief gate of 
the citadel, at Kotah ; while the “ orange 
flag *’ the gift of Jeliangir to Bao Ruttuo, 


around which many a brave Hara has 
breathed his lost, is now used by (he junior 
house in all processions or battles. 

To recover these ensigns of fallen dignity, 
many stratagem has been tried. False keys 
of the city gates of Eotah and its citadel 
had been procured, and its guards won over 
by bribery to favour admission ; but an 
unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when 
ou the brink of exeoution: since which, the 
gates of Eotah are always closed at sunset, 
and never opened even to the prince. This 
enstom has been attended with great 
inconvenience; of which the following 
anecdote affords an in stance. When Buja 
Doorjun after his defeat reached Kotah at 
midnight, with a few attendants, he called 
alond to the sentinel for admittance ; but 
the orders of the latter were peremptory, 
and allowed of no discretion. The' soldier 
desired the Bajn to be gone ; upon which, 
expostulation being vain, he revealed him- 
self as the prince. At this the soldier 
laughed ; but, tired of importunity, bade 
his sovereign “ go to hell, ” levelled 
his matchlock, and refused to call 
the officer on guard. The prince retired, 
and pas-cd the night in a temple close 
at hand. At daybreak the gates were 
opened, and the soldiers were laughing 
at their comrade’s story of the night, 
when the B-ina appeared. All were 
surprised, but most of all the senlinel, 
who, taking his sword and shield, placed 
them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly 
but respectful attitude awaited his dioiaion. 
The prince raised him, and praising bis 
fidelity, bestowed the dress be then wore 
upon him, besides a gift of money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Baja 
Bheem’s person was seamed with soars 
and so fastidious was he, through the fear 
of incurring the imputation of vanity, 
that he never undressed in presence of 
his attendants. Nor was it till his death- 
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wound at Koorwye that this siugularity 
Wat cxplainedi on ono of hit confidootisl 
awvants expressing his surprise at the 
liumerou's scai's ; which brought tliis 
characteristic reply. “ He who is born 
to govern Haras, and desires to preserve 
bis land, must expect 'to get these : the 
proper post for a B&jpoot prince is ever 
at the bead of bis vassals.” 

Baja Blieem was the first prince of 
Kotah who bad the dignity of Puiijhatari, 
or ‘leader of five thousand,' conferred upon 
him. He was libewise the first of his 
dynasty who bora the title of Maha-Rao, 
or ‘Orest Prince a title confirmed though 
not conferred by the paramount sovereign, 
but by the head of their own princely tribes, 
the Bana of Mewar. Previous to Oopinath 
of Boondi, whoee issue are the great feudal 
chiefs of Harouti, their titular appellation 
was Apji, which has the same import as 
kerttlf (or rather himself), applied to high* 
land chiefs of Scotland ; hut when Indur 
Sal went to Oodipoor, he procured the title 
of Mahraja fur himself and his brotiiers, 
since which Apji has been spphod to the 
holders of the secondary fiefs, the Madbaiii 
of Eotah. Baja Blieem left tliree sons, 
Arjoon Sing, Siam Sing, and Doorjun 
Sal. 

Muha-Bao Arjoon married the sister of 
Madhu Sing, ancestor of Zalim Sing Jbala ; 
hut died without issne, after four years' 
mle. On his death, tliere arose a civil war 
respecting tlie succession, in which the 
vassals were divided. Clan encountered 
clan in the field of Oodipnora, wlien the fate 
of Siam Bing was sealed in iiis blood. It is 
said, the survivor would willingly have 
given up dominion to have restored his 
brother to life ; that he cursed Lis ambi- 


tions, rashness, and wept bitterly over the 
dead body. By these contentions, the rich 
districts of Bampoora, Bhanpoora, atxl Ralv 
pete, which the king had taken from the 
ancient family and bestowed on Baja 
Blieem, were lost to the Raros, and regain- 
ed hj' their ancient posgeesore. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘the rod* in S. 
1780 ( A.D. 17S4 ). His accession was ac- 
knowledged by Siahotned Shah, the last of 
the Tinioorean kings who deserved the 
appellation, and at whose court the prince 
of Kotah received the khelat and obtained 
the boon of preventing the slaughter of 
kiue iu every part of the Jumna frequented 
iiy his nation. Doorjun Sal succeeded od 
the eve of an eventful period iu the annals 
of his country. It was in his reign that the' 
Mahrattas under Bsjrao first invaded 
Hiuduslhan. On this memorable occasion, 
they passed by the Taruj Pass, and skirting 
Harouti on ita eastern frontier, performed a 
service to Doorjun Sa), by attacking and 
presenting to him the castle of Nabrgnrh, 
then held by a Mussulman chief. It was in 
S. 1795 (1) ( A.D. 1739 ), that the fimt con- 
nexion between the Haras and the * South- 
roub’ took place ; mid this service of the 
Feshwa leader was a return for stores 
and ammunition necessary forliis enterprize. 
But a few years only elapsed before this 
friendly act and tlie good uuderstaudiug 
it induced were forgotten. 

Wc have recorded, in the annals of 
Boondi, tlie attempts of tlie princes of 
Amber, who were armed with the power' 
of the monarchy, to reduce the cliiefs of 
Haroti to the condition of vassaia This 
policy, originating with Jey Sing, was 
pursued by his successor, wlio drove the 
gallant Boodh Sing into exile, to madness 


(1) In tliis year, when Bajirao invaded Hindustan, passing through Harouti, 
Hipumtit Sing Jhala vrae/ou/dar of Eotah, la that year Seo Sing, and in the succeediug, 
tbs~eelehrated Zalim Sing was born. 
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af)4 death, thongb th« means bf vbicb 
he e^hcted it ultimately railed upon him, 
to his huiU.Uiatipn and defitruction. Haein;, 
however, driven Boodh Sing Arom 
Roondi, and impoepd the condition ot hom> 
age tpd tribnte nppB the Ofestute of his 
installation, he divided te infiiet his snpre- 
ma^ on Kotah. In this cause, ip S. 1600, 
he invited ^he three great Mahratta 
leaders, v^it^ the Jsta under Sooruj Mall, ! 
when, afj^r a severs conflict at Kotree the ' 
city wsf invested. During three months 
eyery eflbif legs zpade, but in vain ; and after j 
cutting doiyn th* destroying the 

g.ardens ia the pnvirons, they worn compell- j 
ed to decunp, the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, 
leavisjf one of hie hands, which was carried 
oflT hy a cannon-si>ot. 

Dpo^nn Sal was nobly seconded by the 
epar%ge aod counsel of the Fotydar, or 
■commwdant of the gnrrison,’ Himmnt 
Sing, a Rajpoot of the Jbala tribe. It was 
through Hinunnt Sing that the uegotiotlona 
Were carried on, which added Nahrgnrh to 
Kohsh ; and to him were ooqfided those in 
trhioh Rr tah wu compelled to follotf the 
general denationalization, and become 
yubservieot to the Mohcattas. Between 
these two events, S. 179Sand S. 1800, Zalim 
Sing was born, a nnm.e of such celebrity, j 
that his biography would embrace all that I 
renviins to be told of the history of the 
Horae. 

When Rsuri Sing was foiled, the brave 
Hoorjiin Sal loahhis assistance to replace 
the eziled Omeda on the throne which his 
father had lost. But without Holoar’s aid, 
this would have been vain : and, in S. 1605 
( A. D. 1749 ), the year of Omsda’s reptora- 
t^o, li^otah was compelled to become 
tributary of the Odahrattas. 

Droijun Sal ndded several pjaces to his 
dominions. He took Fbool>Barrode from 
the Kbeechies, and attempted the fortieis 
of Qoigore, whicii was brarely defended by 


Balbndnr in person, wh« orpated a lusguu 
against the Hsra oomposod of tba chiefs of 
Bainpura, Slieopar, aod BoondL The stau* 
dard of Kotah was preserved from falling 
into the hands of the Kbeechies by the 
gallantry of Omeda Sing of Boondi, Tbo 
hatSe between the rival clans, both of CStU- 
han blood, was in S. 1810 ; and in thrss 
years more, Doorjnn Sal departed this Ufe. 
He was a valiant prince, and possessed nil 
tlie qualities of which the Bsjpoot is ena* 
monred ; af&bility, generosity, and bravery. 
He waa devoted to field-sports, especially 
the royal one of tiger-hunting ; and bad 
rtimaas or preserves in every corner of bis 
doiniuions ( aomo ot iinmenee extent, with 
ditches and palisadoes, and sometimes 
cireumvallations ), in all of which he erected 
bunting-seats. 

In these expeditions, which resembled 
preparations for war, he invariably carried 
the queens. These Amazonian ladies were 
taught the use of the matchlock and being 
placed upon the terraced roofs of the 
bunting seats, sent their shots at Uie forest 
lord, when driven past (heir stand by the 
hunters. On one of these occaaions, the 
Jhala F»vidar was st the foot of the scaffold- 
ing; the tiger, infuriated with the uproar, 
approached him open-mouthed ! but the 
prince bad not yet given the word, and none 
dared to fire without this signal. The animal 
eyed bis victim, and was on the point of 
springing, when the Jhala advanced hit 
shield, sprang upon him, and with one blow 
of his sword laid^him dead at his feet. The 
act was applauded by the prince and his 
court, and contributed not a little to the 
character be bad already attained. 

Doorjnn Sal left no issue. H« was 
married to a daughter of the Sana of 
Alewar. Being often disappointed, and at 
length despgiriug of an heir, ebqut three 
ye^rs before his death, be told the Rani it 
was time to think of adopting an heir to 
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Sll gadif " for ft tru eVideflt tbtfC th6 
Almight; disAplA'bved of (be oiorpiitioa 
Itliiclt ohoif^Od the cffder of ehcceasioA.'' It 
trift be remonibered that Biehen Sing, eon 
of Hitt Sioig, w<ui set eeide for reftfsing, th 
Oompfitnee «ith ttsterttal feit«, to eOcora* 
psoy hfs father fu the trara of the Dekbhti. 
Wheti diaposaeated of his birthil^iti he 
was eatabtished in fhe fief Of Antah on the 
Cfaomhal. At the death of Doorjon Sal, 
Ajit Sing, grandsoti of the dieiuherited 
priuoe, was lord of Antah, hot he wia in 
extreme old age. He had three sons, and 
the eldeet^ arhoae name of Chatter Sat 
revived ancient aaaoeiationa, waa formally 
" placed in the lap of the Jtani Mewnri ; 
the aiee» (bleuiiig) vae given ; he has 
taught the namea of hia aneeators (beiug 
no longer regarded as the aon of Ajit of, 
Antah), Chatter Sing, aon of Do orjuu Sal 
Bheemaingote, Ram Sing, Kialiore Sing, &c. 
Ac.,” and 80 on, to the fountain-head, Devi 
B«ngn, and thence to Manik Bae, of Ajmere. 
Though the adoption was proclaimed, and 
alt looked to Chatter Sal as the future lord 
of the Haras of Kotali, yet on the death of 
Dooijiin, the Jhala Fonjdar took upon him 
to mako an alteration in this important act, 
and be had power enough to effect it. Tlie 
old chief of Antah 'tfaa yet alive, and the 
Foujdar said, ‘‘it was contrary to nature 
that the aon should rule and the father 
obey j** but doubtless other motives mingled 
with bis piety, in which, besides aelf- 
interest, may have been a consciousness of 
the dangers inseparhble fiom a minority. 
The only difficulty wsa to obtain the consent 
of the chief himaelf, then “fourscore years 
and upwards,” to adandon his iKnceful 
castle on the Cali Sinde for the cares of 
Ouvemineitt. Bat the Foujdar preraiUd ; 
old Ajit was crowned, and survived hii 
exaltation two yean and a half. Ajit left 
three sons, Chuttor Sal, Gotnau Sing, and 
Baj Sing. 


CSmttei Sal was prootatteed the if aiut 
Rao of the HatfcS. Thu Otfferbratcld HidHhol 
Sing Jhnla died before hia hcettoktt', itSA 
hii office of Fav^dwt was Oottfetred Upbil biff 
nephew, Zallm Sing. 

At this epoch, MadhU Bing, Mib 
seceded to the throne of Ambw on t^ 
suicide of his predeoessorj Esuri, instead of 
taking waning by example, prepared to pdt 
forth all his itrength for the revival of 
these tributary elaima upon the Ilaraa,' 
which had cost his brother hit life. The 
contest was between Rajpoot and Rajpoot i 
the question at issue was supremacy 
on the one hand, and nbserviency on thd 
other, the sole plea for whieh was thict 
the Eotah contingent had acted Under tbU 
princes of Amber, when lieutenants Of tba 
empire. But the Haras held in Utter SOorn 
the attempt io compel thie eervled iu 
their individual capacity, iU which tbd^ 
only recognized thett os equals. 

It was in S.,18rr (A.D. 17<ll), thet ilia 
panes of Amber sSaembled alt liia claut 
to force the Haras to acknowledge them- 
selves tributaries. The invasion of the 
Abdiilli, which humbled tbe Mabraitaa 
and put a! atop to their preteneious to 
universal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to 
ttieuiselvee. Madhu Bing, in his nia'rch 
to Harouti, assaulted Ouuiara, and added 
it to Lis territory. Thence heprucecded 
to Lakhairi, which be took, drivimt di)£ 
the crest-fallen Southrons. Rmboldened 
by this success, he crossed at the Tally 
Ghat, tbe poiut of confluence of the Par 
and the Chumbul. The Hara chieftain" 
of Sooltanpoor, whose duty was the defence 
of the ford, was taken by surprise ; b'at^ 
like a true Hara, he gathered his kinsmen' 
outside his castle, and gave battle' to the 
host. He made amends for hie supineness,, 
and bartered hie life for his honour. It wan 
remarked by the' ibVadsirs, that as liu fel^ 
his douched hand grasped tht eatth, wbiohi 
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•fPorded merriraeut to some, but serious 
reflection to those who knew the tribe, 
nnd who converted it into an omen “ that 
even in death the Hara would cling to his 
land.’’ The victors, flushed with this 
fresh success, proceeded through the heart 
of Sotah, until they reached Biitwarro, 
where they found five thousand Haras, 
eh ha«y> ea beta, all ‘ children of one father,’ 
drawn up to oppose them. The numerical 
odds were fearful against Kotab ; but the 
latter were defending their altars and their 
honour. The battle commenced with a 
desperate charge of the whole Cuchwaha 
horse, far more numerous than the brave 
legion of Kotah ; bat, too confident of success 
they bad tired their horses ere they joined. 
It WAS met by a dense mass, with perfect 
coolness, and the Haras remained unbroken 
by the shook. Fresh nnrahers came up ; 
the infantry joined the cavalry, and the 
battle became desperate and bloody. It 
was at this moment that Zalim Sing made 
his debut. He was then twenty one years 
of age, and had already, as the adopted son 
of Himmnt Sing, " tied his turban on bis 
head,’’ and succeeded to his post of Foujder. 
While the battle was raging, Zalim, dis> 
mounted, and at the head of his quota, 
fought on foot, and at the most critical 
moment obtained the merit of tho victory, 
by the first display . of that sagacity for 
which he has been so remarkable through- 
out his life. 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in 
their vicinity, with the remnant of his 
horde, but so cresbfallen since the fatal day 
of Paniput, (1) that he feared to side with 
either. At this moment, young Zalim, 
mounting his steed, galloped to the Mabratta, 
and implored him, if ho would not fight, to 


move round and plunder the Jeypoor eamp: 
a hint which needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the 
Kot'ili band only required iho report that 
“ the camp was assaulted,” to convert tho 
lukewarm courage of their antagonists into 
panic and flight : “the host of Joyponr fled, 
while the sword of the Hara performed 
teerul ( pilgrimage ) in rivers of blood.” 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, 
Barrole, Atchrole, with ail tlie ete» and 
aifutes of Amber, turned their backs on five 
thousand Haras of Kotnh ; for the Boondt 
troops, though assembled, di>l not join, and 
lost the golden opportunity to free its 
hotreet, or fiefs, from the tribute. Many 
prisoners were taken, and the five coloured 
banner of Amber fell into the hands of the 
Haras, whose bard was not slow to turn the 
inoident to account in the stanza, still repea- 
ted whenever, he celebrates the victory of 
Buiwarro, and in which tho star (jtarra) of 
Zalim prevailed. 

“ Junif Btttwarro ieel 
Tarra Zalim Jhala 
Rinff ek rung churra 
Sung Punch-rung ca 

“ In the battle of Butwarro, the star of 
Z'diiu was triumphant. In that field of 
strife (ringa), but one colour {rung) covered 
that of the five coloured (panch-ranga) ban- 
ner meaning that the Amber standard 
was dyed in blood. 

The battle of Butwarro decided the ques- 
tion of tribute, nor has the Cuchwaha since 
this day dared to advance the question of 
supremacy, which as lieutenant of [the 
empire, he desired to transfer to himself. 
In derision of tl>is claim, ever since the day 
of Butwarro, when the Haras assemble at 


(1) It is singular enough, that Zalim Sing was born in the year of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, and made his political entree in that of the Abdalli, 
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their Champ de Mart to celebrate the ae- 
nnal military festival, they make a meek 
castle of Amber, irhicti is demolished 
amidst shoats of applause. 


Chutter Sal survived his elevation a^d 
this saccesB bat for a few years : and as ho 
di«d without offspring, be was succeeded 
by his brother. 


OHAFTEB VII. 


Maka Rao Goman Sing.—ZalimSinp. — Hit birth, anculry, and progrets 
io power.— Office of Foujdar leeomtt hereditary in hit family.’^Hia 
o^ee and estate resumed by Goman Sing. — He abandone Kotah , — 
Proceeds to Mewat.— ‘Performs services to the Rana, and receives the 
title of Raj Rinn.a, and estates.— -Serves against the Mahratlas.—Ia 
wounded and made prisoner. — Return to Kotah.— Mahratta invasion .— 
Storm of Bvkaenie. — Its glorious defence. — Sacrifice of a clan.-Carri- 
sou of Sukeit destroyed. — Zalim Sing employed.— Ilis successful nego- 
ciation,— Restoration to power. — Bao Goman constitutes Zalim, guardian 
of his son Omed Sing, who is proclaimed.— The Tika dour, or * raid 
of accession.’— Capture of Kailwarra.—Viffienltiee of the protector’s 
situation,— Cabul against his power.— lOestruetion of the conspirator^ s. 
—Exile of the nobles,— Sequestration of estates, — Conspiracy of Athoon,— 
Predatory hands.— Athoon surrenders. — Exile of the Hara nobles.— 
Curtailment of the feudal interests,— Conspiracy of Mohsain.—Flan for 
the destruction of the regent and family.— Mosain chief takes sanctuary 
in the temple. — Is dragged fourth and slain, Maharao’s brothers 
implicated in the plot,— Their incarceration and death.— Numerous 
projects against the life of the regent. — Female conspiracy. — How defeated. 
— The regent’s precautions. 


OoUAU Sixo, in S, 1822 (A.D. 1766), as- 
cended the gaefi of his ancestors. He was 
in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and 
intellect, and well calculated to contend 
with tlie tempests collecting from the south 
ready to ponr on the devoted lands of Baj- 
pootaua. But one short lustrum of rule was 
all that fate had ordained for him, when he 
was compelled to resign his rod of power in- 
to the hands of an infant. But ere wo 
reach this period, we must retrace our steps 
and introduce more prominenUy the indivi- 


dual whose biography is the futnre history 
of this state ; for Zalim Sing is Kotah, his, 
name being not only indissolubly linked 
with hei’a in every page of her existence, 
but incorporated with that of every state 
of Rajpootana for more than half a century. 
He was the ' primummohile of the region h« 
inhabited, a sphere far too confined for his 
genins, which required a wider field for its 
display, and might have controlled the des- 
tinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot ot ibe Jbala 
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tkibe. B» WM bord ia A, 1796 (A 1740^, 
av erar memonUe epooh (as already obeer- 
yad> ia Ui« biatoiy of India, when the vie- 
tortiTB Nadir Shah led hie hordes into her 
fertile soil, and gave the fioishinK blow to 
the dynasty of Timour. Sttt for this event, 
its existence might have been protracted, 
though its recovery was hopeless : the pri&- 
eiple of decay had been generated by the 
polioy df Artittgxebe. Mahonted Shah traa at 
thle time efUptror df India, sad the valiant 
Peoi^a Sal set on itre throne of Kotu'h. 
Ffbm this period (A. D. 1740),' five prinoea 
have passed away and sixth has been en- 
throned ; and^ albeit one of these reigns 
endured for.'half a centory, Zaltm Sing has 
outlined them all,(l), and though blind, his 
Bfumd pereeptlons are its aeUte as on tlie day 
of Btttwsirro. What a ebein of events does 
liol this paotraeted life embraSe ! An empire 
than dsanliog ia gloiy, aad now mouldering 
in the dost. At its opening, the highest 
noble of Britain would have stood at a re- 
verential distance from the throne of Ti- 
mouf, id the dtttfade Of a supplldnt, and 

fibir, 

** None so poor 
As do him revsr'eoce." 

1^6 do anything like justice to (he bio- 
gntpliy Of one ^ho fbr so long a period ^as 
a prominent actor in the soene, ie utteily 
impossible ; this coosideration, however, 
need net prevent our attempting a sketch of 


this oensummsfte polit'iciw, who enttScaMoly 
find a parallel in the varied page of his- 
tory. 

The ancestors of Znlim Si fig were 
petty chieftains of Hulwiid, in the district 
of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashfra 
peninsula. Bhao Sing was a younger son 
of thW family, who, with a few adherents 
left the paternal roof to seek fortune 
amongst the numerous conflicting amiiOs 
that ranged India during the eontestt for 
supremacy amongst the aoua of Arnugaebe. 
His son, Madbn Sing, came to Eotah 
when Rqfi Bheem was in the zenith of 
his power. AUhougli he had only twenty 
five horse in his train, it is a proof of the 
respectability of the Jhala, that the prince 
disdained not his alliance, ind even 
married his sbS, Avfoon, to the young 
adventorer’s sister. Not long after, the 
estate of Nandtn was entailed upon him, 
with the confidential post of /buy'dar, 
which includes not only the command of 
the troops, but that of the castle, the 
residence of the sovereign. TlnS family con* 
nezion gsste <m iliMrest to his atithOrity, 
and procured him' the respectful title of 
Mamah (2), from the younger branches of 
the prince's family, an epithet which habit 
has continued to his successors, ★hO are 
always addressed 3£<ifitah SaSsi, 'Sir 
Uncle !’ hfuddun Sing succeeded bis father 
in the oflSce of Fonjdar. He had two sons, 
! Himmot Sing, and Pritbvri Siog^ 


(1)' This whs written in A. D. ISifl, when Maha Ban Bishore %ng soeoeeded. 
(9) JfaowA if' ‘ amtenwl inteie j ’ ‘ paternal uaole.* ' 
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BkM Sing, Mt Hvlvnd witb tvaaiy-fiv* lum 
Mad)in Sing. 

Muddiin Sing* 


Bimmnt Sing Ptithwi Sing 

1 


1 . 

Seo Sinz. 
born in S. 1795, 


The office of Fovjrtar which, like all 
those of the east, had becowe hereditary, 
was adrantageonsly filled by Himmut Sing, 
whose bravery and skill were conspicuous 
on many trying emergencies. He directed, 
or at least seconded, the defence of Kotab, 
when first assailed by the combined Mah* 
ratta and Jeypoor troops, and condneted the 
tieaty which made her tributary to the for- 
mer, till at length so identified was his 
inflnence with that of the Haras, that with 
their concurrence he restored the ancient 
line of snccession. Though neither the 
prince, Doorjun Sal, nor his Major Dotno, 
had much merit in this act, it was made 
available by Zalim Sing in support of his 
pretensions to power, and in proof of the 
ingratitude of bis sovereign, “ whoso ances- 
tors recovered their rights at the instigation 
of his own." But Zalim Sing had no occa- 
sion to go back to the virtues of his 
Bucestors for an argument on which to base 
his own claims to authority. He could point 
to the field of Bntwarro, where, liis bravery 
and skill mainly aided to Tanqnisb the 
enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever 
those arrogant pretensions to supremacy 
which the Jeypoor state strained every 
nerve to establish. 


Zalim Sing, 
boru a. 1796. 

Madhu Sing, 
present regent. 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age. 

It wag not long after the aopeasion of 
Goman Sing to the loeptre of the Harass 
that the brave an4 handsome llc^or Dome, 
having dared to croea his maBter*B path in 
love, lost his favour, and ll^e office of Fopj- 
dar, which he bad attained, in his twenty- 
first year. It is probable he evinced little 
contrition for his offence, for the confiscation 
of Nandta soon followed. This estate, on the 
west bank of the Chumbnl, still enjoyed as 
a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala fkmily, was 
the original appanage of the Kotah state 
when a younger branch of Boondi. From 
hence may be inferred the consideration in 
which the Jhala ancestor of our subjeet was 
held, which conferred upon him the heir- 
loom of the house. Both the oflice and the 
estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were 
bestowed upon the maternal uncle of the 
prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote tribe. 
By this step, the door of reconciliation being 
closed against the young Jhala, and deter- 
mined to abandon the scene of his disgnoe, 
and court fortune elsewhere. He was not 
long in determining the path he should 
pursue : Amber was shut against him, and 
Marwor held out no field for his ambition. 
Mewor was at hand, and a ebief of hit own 
tribe and nation then ruled the eon&oila of 
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Rant Unit who had lately Bueceeded to 
power, but a power paralyaed by faction 
and by a pretender to the throne. The 
Jliala chieftain of Dailwarra, one of the 
aixteen great barons of Mewar, had headed 
the party which placed his sovereign on the 
throne ; and he left no desire to part with 
the influence which this service gave him. 
He entertained foreign guards about the 
person of his prince, and distributed estates 
at pleasure among those who supported his 
measures ; while from the crown domain, or 
from the estates of those who were hostile 
to his influence, he seised upon lands, which 
doubled ef his possessions. Such was the 
court of Rana XTrsi, when the ea M<yor 
Bomo of Kotah came to seek a new master. 
His reputation at once secured him a recep- 
tion, and his talents iorfinette, already deve- 
loped, made the Rana confide to him the 
subjection in which he was held by his own 
vaasal-subjoct. It was then that Zalim, a 
youth and a stranger, shewed that rare 
union of intrepidity and caution, winch bos 
made him the wonder of tlic age. By a 
most daring plan, which cost the Dailwarra 
chief hie life, in open day and surrounded by 
attendants, tbe Rana was released from tliis 
odious tutelage. Fur this service, the title 
of Baj Sinna (1), and the estate of Cheetnr- 
khaira on the southern frontier were con- 
ferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble of 
the second rank in Mewar. The rebellion 
still continued, however, and the pretender 
and his faction songht the aid of the Mah- 
rattas ; bnt under the vigorous councils of 
Zalim, seconded by the spirit of the Rana, 
an army was collected which gave battle 
to the combined rebels and Muhrattns. 
The result of tliis day has already been 
related. The Bana was discomfltted and 


lost the flower of his nobles when victory 
was almost assured to them, and Zaliih 
was left 'wounded and a prisoner in tbe 
field. He fell into the hands of Trimbuck 
Rao, the father of the celebrated Umbaji 
Inglia, and the friendship then formed 
materially governed the future actions of 
his life. 

The loss of this battle loft the Rana 
and Mewar at the mercy of the conqueror 
Oodipoor was inveated, and enpitulated, 
after a noble defence upon terms which 
perpetuated her thraldom, Zalim, too wise 
to oling to the fortunea of a falling lionse, 
instead of returning to Oodipoor, bent his 
ateps to Kotah, in company with the Pandit 
Laltaji Belial, the faithful pertaker of his 
future fortunes. Zalim foresaw tlie storm 
about to spread over Rajawarra, and deemed 
himaelt equal to guide and avert it from 
Kotah while the political levity of Mewar 
gave him little hopes of success at that 
court. 

Baja Goman, however, had nietber 
forgotten nor forgiven liis competitor, and 
refused to receive him ; bnt in no wise 
daunted he trusted to his address, and thrust 
himself unbidden on the prince. The 
moment ho chose proved favourable ; and 
he was not only pardoned, bnt employed. 

The Mahrattas had now reached the 
southern fiontier invested the castle of 
Bttkaenie, which was defended by four hun- 
dred Haras of tbe sawunt clan (2), under its 
chief, MadLu Sing. The enemy had been 
foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, and 
it furnishes a good idea of the inadequate 
means of the 'Southrons' for the operationa 
of a siege, when their besieging apparatus 
was confined to an elephant, whose head was 
the substitnte fur a petard, to burst open 


(1) Not Raaa, which ha puts upon his seal. 

(2) The reader is requested to refer to page 403, for evidence of the loyalty and- 
berosim of Sawunt Hara, tbe founder of thu clan, 
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the gate. Repeated instances, however, 
prove that thie noble animal ii fa<l; equal 
to the task, and would have succeeded on 
this occasion, had not the intrepidity of the 
Hare chieftain prompted one of those dee* 
perate exploiu which fill the pages of their 
annals, Anned with, his dagger, Madliu 
Sing leaped from the wal Is upon the back 
of the elephant, stibbed the rider, and with 
repeate i blows felled tlie animal to the 
earth. That he elioulil escape could not be 
expected ; but hia deatli and the noble deed 
kindled euoh euthuaiasm, that his clan 
threw wide the gate, and rushing sword in 
hand aoiiilst the m iltituJe, perished to a 
mm. But they died not unavenged: 
thirteen hundred of tlie bravest of the 
Mskraitas aocompanied them to Suraloea, 
the warriors’ heaven. The invaders con- 
tinned their inroad, and invested Sukeit : 
but the prince sent h's commands to the 
garrison to preserve their lives fur Kotah, 
and not again sacrifice them, es tiie p >iut 
of honour had been nobly maintained. 
Aocordingly, at midnight they evacuated 
the place ; but whether from accident 
or treachery, the grass jniigle which 
oovered their retreat was set fire to, and 
cast so resplendent a light, that the 
brave garrison had to fight their way 
ag'rinst desperate odls, and many were 
slaia. M ilhar H /car, who had boon 
greatly disheartened at the loss sustained 
at Bukaenie, was revived at this success, 
and prepared to follow it up, Baja Qom m 
deemed it advisable to try negotiation, and 
the Bankrote Foujd ir was sent with full 
powers to treat with the Ualiratta comman- 
der ; but he failed and returned. 

Snell was the moment chosen by yonng 
Zalim to force himself into the presence of 
his offended prince. In all probability he I 
iqentiotied the day at Butwarro, wliere by | 
hie eonrage, and stiQ more by his tact, he 
I^leased Kotah from the degradation of be- 
66 


log subordinate to Amber ; and that 'it was 
by his iiiQuenco with the earns Mnlhar 
Hulcar, who now threatened Kotah, he was 
enabled to succeed. Re woe invested with, 
full powers ; the negotiation was renewed, 
and terminated snocesefnlly : for the sum of 
six lakhs of rupees, the Mahratta loader 
witiiJrew his horde from the territory of 
Kotah. His prince’s favour was regained, 
hU estate restored, and tlie nnsnccessfnl 
negotiator lost the office of Foojdar, into 
which 5 ‘'Ott))g Zilim was re-inducted. But 
scarcely liad ho recovered hie rights, before 
G.nuan Sing was taken grievously ill, and 
all hopes of his life were relinquished. 
To whom couM the dying prince look at 
such a moiiient, as guardian of his infant 
eon, but the person whose skill bad twice 
saved the state from peril ? He accordingly 
proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with 
all due s )lemaity placed Omed Sing, then 
ten years of age , *' in the lap of Z dim 
Sing." 

Omed Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 
( A.D. 1771 ). On the day of inaugoration, 
the ancient Rajpoot custom of the tikardour 
revived, and tlie conquest of the Kuilwarra 
from the house of Hurwar marked with 
eclat the accession of the Maba-Bao of the 
Haras of Kutali, and gave early indication 
tliat the genius nf regent would not 
sleep in his oRi.-e of protector More than 
half a ceutiiry of rule, amidst the most 
appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed 
the piognostication. 

The retention of a power thus arqnired, 
it miy be concluded, could never be effected 
withont severity, nnr tlie vigorous authori- 
ty, wielded throughout a period beyond 
the ordinary limits of mortality, be luetain- 
ed without something more potent than 
persnasioa. Still, when we consider Zalim'i 
perilous predicament, and the motives to 
perpetual re-action, his acts of severity are 
fewer t^n might have been expected, nr 

S 
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'tbtn oocarin the oottrso 6f asarpniioQ aiider 
iriinfUr eiroaiuiteBceii Mature reflection 
Initiated all his ineasorei, and tlie aSgaoity 
t>f their eoBception was only equalled by the 
Mpidity of their ezeoution. Whether the 
end in view was good or evil^ nothing was 
erer half-done ; no spark was left to exoite 
future conflagration. Eren this ezeeas of 
severity was an advantage ; it restrained 
the repetition of what, whether morally 
right or wrong, he was determined not to 
tolerate. To pass a correct judgment on 
these acts is moat difficult. What in one 
case was a measure of barbarous severity, 
appears in another to hare been one in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the state. But 
this is not the place to discuss the character 
or principles of the Regent; let us endeavour 
to unfold both in the exhiliition of those 
•ota whieh have carried him through the 
most tempestuous sea of political convul- 
sion in the whole history, of India. When 
nought bat revoluti m and rapine stalked 
through the land, when at ite after state was 
crumbling in to dust, or sinking into the 
id>ysB of mih, he gnided the veseel entrust- 
ed to hie oare safely through all dangers, 
adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in seourity under the protection of 
firitsin. 

Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protec- 
torate, when he was compelled to make 
trial of thoee Maohiavelian powers which 
have never deserted him, in order to baffle 
the schemes devised to oppose him. The 
duties of Foitjdar, to which he had hither- 
to been restricted, were entirely of a military 
nature ; thought, as it involved the diarge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, 
it brought him in contact with his cocncils. 
This, however, afforded no plea for inter- 
ference in the dewani, or civil duties of the 
government, in which, ever since his own 
accession to power he had a eo-adjulor in 
Bae Akiram, a (nan of Splendid talents, and 


who had been Dewau or prime minister 
throughout the reign of Ohutter-ssl and 
the greater part of that of his successor. To 
his connsel is mainly ascribed the advan* 
tages giiiiied by Kotuh throughout these 
reigns ; yet did he fall a sacrifice to 
jealousies a short time before the death of 
his prince, Qomau Sing. It is not affirmed 
that they were the suggestione of young 
Z.ilim ; but Akiram s death left hicn fewer 
competitors to dispute the junction in 
his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state. Still be had no 
slight opposition to overcome, in the very 
opening of his career. Tba- party which 
opposed the pretensions of Zalim Sing to 
act as regent of the state, assarting that 
no sui'h power hod been bequeathed by 
ibe dying prince, consisted of his cousin, 
the Mahraja Surnop Sing, and the Bankrote 
chief, whose disgrace brought Zaliro into 
power. There was, besides, the Dkabka« 
Juskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a 
man of talent and credit, whoee poet, being 
immediately about his person, afforded 
opportnnities for carrying their schemes 
into effect, Sneh was the powerful 
opposition arrayed against the protector 
in the* very coininencument of his career, 
The conspiracy was hardly formed, however, 
before it wae extinguished by the munler 
of the Mahraja by the hands of the 
Dhabliae, the bunisbineut of the assassion, 
and the flight of the Bankrote. The rapidity 
with which this drama was enacted struck 
terror into all. Tiie gaining over the foster- 
brother, tile milking him the instrument of 
punishment, and banishing him for the 
crime, acted like a spell, and appeared such 
a masterpiece of daring and subtlity ooui- 
bined.that no one thonght himself secure. 
There had been no cause of disonutent be- 
tween the Maharaja and the Dtiabbse, to 
prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in the 
ghre of 'open day, rush upon him in the 
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^rdm of Vrij-ValM, and with a bk»w of 
bia loitttiter end Wa diya, TUo raj^ent waa 
Uie ioudeat in oxaorating kha author of tb« 
orinw, whom he inatantty seiz d and e^- 
fined, and eoon after expelled from Harouti. 
But however well acted, tbU diaaimnlntion 
paaaed not with the world ; and whether 
innocent or goilty, they lay to Zalim'a charge 
ihe plot for the murder of the Maharaja. 
The Dfaabhae died in exile and contempt at 
Jeypoor; and in abandoning him to hie 
fate witho'it provision, Zalim, if guilty of 
the deed, showed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of neankiiid. Had he added 
another murdt'r to the first, and in the fary 
of an affected indignation beconne the sole 
depository of hie secret, lie woald only have 
iooreaaed the anapicion of the world ; but 
in turning the culprit loose on society to 
prodaira his participat{on,ip the crime, he 
nentraliaed the reproach by deetroying the 
credibility of one who wne a self-eon vieted 
assassin when he had it in his power 
to check its circulation. In order to 
anravel this tortuous policy, it is necessary 
to state that the Dhabfaae was seduced from 
'tlic league by the persnaeion yf the regent 
who insinuated that the Muliaraja formed 
plans inimical to tbo safety of the young 
prince, and that his own elevation was the 
true object of hie hostility to tlio-pereon en- 
trusted with the charge of the minor 
sovereign. Whatever trntli there might be 
in this, which might be pleaded in justifica- 
tion of the foul Cfiu»e, it was attended with 
the consequences he expected. Immediate- 
ly after, tlie remaining member of the tad- 
verse ianta withdrew, and at the same time 
many of the nobles abandoned their estates 
and their country; Zalini evinced his con- 
tempt of their means of resistance by grant- 
ing thegi free egress from the kingdom, and 
determined to turn their retreat to account. 
They went to Joypoor and to Judhpoor ; but 
trouiiles prevailed every where ; the piincee 


could with difSentty keep the ^irowling 
Maliratta from their own doors, am) pot|SCB- 
sed neither fnnda nor tnclfnotien to snter: 
into foreign quarrels for objects which 
would only increase their already eupejabiui- 
dant difficnltiea The event turned out a» 
Zalim anticipated ; and the princes^ to 
whom the refugees were Suitors, had a legi- 
timate excuse in the representations of the. 
regent, who deecribed them as rebels to 
their sovereign snd psrties to designs hos- 
tile to his rule. Some died abroad, and 
some, sick of wandering in a foreign land 
dependent on its bounty, solioited as a boon . 
that “ their ashes might be burned with 
their fatbeza.” In granting this reqoest, 
Zalim. evinced that seHanee on bimietA 
which is the ksdiag ieatare oi bis character. 
He permitted their return, bat reoeived 
them as trakors who badi abandoned their 
prinee and their country, and it was an- 
nounced to them, as an set of elenieney, 
tbsit they were permitted to live upon a 
pert of their estates ; which, as khey had 
been voluntarily abandonedv were aeqaee- 
tiated and belonged to the e’owD. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph over the 
first faction formed against hie assumptlnn 
of the full powerv of regent of Kotah. Not 
only did the aristocracy feel bumiliaited, 
but were subjugated by the rod of iron 
held over them and no opportunity was ever 
thrown away of crushing this formidable 
body, which in these states too often exerts 
its pernicions inftuence to the ruin of 
society. The thoughtlessness of character 
so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished abiiDdant 
opportunities for thnmareh of an exterminat- 
ing policy, and, at the same time, afforded 
reasons whieb justified it. 

The next combination was mom formid- 
able ; it was headed by Deo tSng of AUioon, 
who enjoyed an Mtatoof sixty thouswd 
rnpees rent. He strongly fortified bin 
castle, and was joined by all the discontent- 
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nobles, determined to get rid of the 
nnthority which cvnehed thetn. Tiie regent 
Well knew the spirits he had to cope with, 
and that the power of the state was in- 
Boflicient. By means of “the help of Mo^es* 

( snch is the interpretation of Mooia JIfudut, 
his anziliary on this occasion ), this straggle 
against his anthority also only served to 
confirm it; and their measures recoiled on 
the beads of the fendality. The condU 
tion of society since the dissolution of the 
imperial power was most adverse to the 
institutions of Itajwarra, the nnsnpport- 
ed valour of whose nobles was no 
match for the mercenary force which 
their rulers could now alwaj'a command 
frtm those bands, belonging to no govern- 
ment, but roaming whither they listed 
over this vast region, in search of pay or 
plunder. The “ help of htoses ” was the 
leader of one of these associations,— a name 
well known in the history of that agitated 
period ; and he not only led a well appointed 
infantry brigade, bat hod an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to play 
against Athoon. It held ont several months, 
the garrison mean-while making many sallies, 
which it required the constant vigilance of 
Moses to repress. At length, red need to 
extremity, they demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to 
retire unmolested whither they pleased. 
Such was the termination of this ill-orga- 
nized insurrection, which involved almost all 
the feudal chiefs of Kotab in exile and ruin, 
and strengthened the regent, or as he would 
say, the state, by the escheat of the seques- 
trated property. Deo Sing of Athoon, the 
head of this league, died in exile. After 
several years of lamentation in a foreign soil 
for the jtiHum hhom, the 'laud of their birth,’ 
the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart 
denied all crime, and was fortunate en>>ngh 


to obtain his reosll, and the estate of Bamo* 
lia of fifteen thousand rupees rent. Tha 
inferior members of the opposition wwris 
treated with the same contemptuone clenten* 
oy s they wore admitted into Kotah, but 
deprived of the power of doing mischief. 
What stronger proof of the politietd courage 
of the regent ean be adduced, than his sitiit* 
ting up each combustible materials within 
the social edifice, and even living amouget 
and with them, as if he deaerved their 
friendship rather than their hatred. 

In combating, snch associations, and that 
cementing bis power, time passed away. 
His marriage with one of the*' distant bian- 
dies of the royal house of Mewsr, by whonr 
he had his son aod successor Madhu Sing, 
gave Zalim an additional interest in the 
afi'.iirs of that disturbed state, of which he 
never lost sight amidst the troubirs which 
more immoiiiately concerned Iiim, The 
motives which, in S. 1817 ( A.D. 1701 ), 
made him consider for a timo the in- 
terests of Kotab as secondary to those of 
Mewar, are related at length in the annals 
of that state ; and the efiect of t his policy 
on the prosperity of Kniah, diaiiied of its 
wealth iu the prosecution of his views, wilt 
appear on considering the details of his 
system. Referring the leader, therefore, to 
tlie Annals of Me war, we shall pass from S. 
1847 to S. 1856 (A.I>. 1800), when another 
attempt was made by tliu chieftains to 
throw oS the iron yuke of the protector. 

Many attempts at aegassinatiou bad been 
tried, hut his vigilance bnifled them all ; 
though no liokl enlerprize was iinzarded 
since the failure of that ( in S 1833 ) which 
ended in the death and exile of its contriver, 
the chieftain of Athoon, until the conspiracy 
of Molieain, in S. 1866, just twenty years 
ago. (1) Diihaduor Sing, of Molisatn, a 
chieftain of ten thousand iiipees’ annual 


{t) This was wiillon at Kotah, in S. 1876 (AD. 1830 ). 
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rent, was th» head of this plot, which incind* 
ed every chisf end femily whose fnrtnnes 
had been ‘annlhileted by the exterminating 
policy of the resent It waa^onducted with 
admirable secrecy i if known at al), it was 
to Z'dim alone, and not till on the eve of 
nceompliehment The proacription-liat waa 
long j the regent, his family, his friend and 
oonnseilnr the Pandit Lallaji, were amongst 
tlie victims marked for sacri&ce. The 
moment for cxecntinn was that of his pro- 
ceeding to hold his oouit, in open day ; and 
the mode was by • eovp de main whose very 
audacity would guarantee euccesa. It ia said 
that lie was actually in progress to durbar, 
when the danger waa revealed. Tlie fatga, 
or ' select troop of horse ‘ belonging to his 
friend and always at hand, waa immediateiy 
called in and added to the guards about his 
person ; thns the conspirators were assailed 
when they deemed the prey rushing into 
the snare they had laid. The surprise was 
complete ; many were slain, some were 
taken, others fled. Amongst the latter was 
the hea I of the conspiracy, Babadooi Sing 
who gained the Chunibal and took refuge 
in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Haras at Patiin. Bat he miatook the 
character of the regent when he supposed 
that either ihesanctnary (sirno) of Keihorat 
or the respect due to tbs prince in whose 
dominions ( Boondi ) it lay, could shield 
him from his fate. He was dragged forth 
and expiated his crime or folly with bis 
life. 

According, to the apologists of the 
regent, this act was one of just rebibution, 
since it was less to defend himself and his 
immediate interests than those of the prince 
whose power and existence were threatened 
by the insurrection, which had for its object 
his deposal and the elevation of one of bis 
brothers. Tbs members of the Mafaa Bao’a 
family at this period were bis uncle Baj 
Sing, and his twu brothers, Gordhuu and 
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Qopal Sing. Since the rebellion gt Athoen, 
these prinoes have been niidcr stricts 
vtillanee ; hut after this instance of re-nc* 
tion, in wh’oli their names were impli- 
cated ns having aspired to anpplnnt their 
brother, a more rigorous seclnaion Waa 
adopted ; and the r-st of their days Was 
passed in solitary conflnement. Qordhnn, 
the elder, died about ten years after his 
incaresration ; the younger, Oopal, lived 
many years longer ■ but neither from that 
day quitted the walls of their prison, nntil 
death released 'them from this dresdfnl 
bondage. Kakn Rnj Sing lived to extreme 
old age ; but as he took no part in tihese 
tumoils, he remained unmolested, having 
the range of the temples in tlie city, bejpod 
which limite he had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place iutrodiiee a atip 
from the genealogical tree of the forfeited 
branch of Biahen Sing, hut which, in tha 
person of his erunda m Ajeet, regained its 
rights and the gadi The fate of this 
family will serve ae a specimen of the policy 
pursued by the regent towards tbo feudal 
interest of Kotab. It is appalling, when 
thus marslialied, to view the sacrifices wliicb 
the maintenance of power will deraand in 
these feudal states, where individual will is 
law. 

The plots agiiinst the existence and 
antbority of the Protector where of every 
description, and no leas than eighteen are 
enumerated, which his never-slnmbering 
vigilanee detected and baffled. The means 
were force, open and concealed, poison, the 
digger, — until at length he became sick of 
precaution. “I could not always ha on my 
guard," be would say. But the most danger* 
ous of all waa a female conspiracy, got up 
in the place, and which discovers an amus* 
ing mixture of tragedy and force, although 
his habitual warinets would not hove saved 
him from being its victim, had he not been 
aided by the boldueia of a female champion, 
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regard for Ihe personal sHtrcHohb 
of ■the handsome recent. He was enddealy 
sent for by the qneen-niother of one of the 
yonnger princes, and while waiting in a 
anticitaraher, expecting every instant “ the 
voice bekiad the enriain," he found himself 
encircled by a band of Amazoniim Bajpoot- 
ais, armed with sword and dagger, from 
whom, aeqnainted aa be was with the nerve, 
phyaioal and sanral, of his conntry-women, 
he saw no hope of salvation. Foitnnately, 
they were determined not to be satisfied 
merely with his death ; they pat him upon 
Lie'triaT ; and the train of interrogation into 
sTI the acts of hie life was going on, when 
his -preserving angel, in the shape of the 
chief attendant of the dowager queen, a 
woman of mas'-oHne strength and conrage, 
rushed in, surd with strong dissembled 
anger, drove him forth amidst a torrent of 
alsose for presuming to be found iu snoh a 
predicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of 
the chase, his favourite pursuit, similar 
attempts have been made, but they always 
veeoflfd on the heads of bis enemies. Yet, 


notwithstanding' the mnititudo of those 
I plots, which would have nsisottjed -the reason 
of many, he never sliowed a blind suspicion 
to add tothe.viotinw of hie policy; and 
althongh, for his personal security, he was 
compelled to sleep in an iron cage, h? never 
harboured unnecessary olanu, that parent 
of crime and blood in all usurpations. His 
lynx-like eye enw at once who was likely t9 
invade his authority, and these knew their 
peril from the vigilance of a system which 
never relaxed. Entire self-reliance, a police 
sneh as perhaps no country in the world 
eonld equal, establishments well paid, 
services liberally rewarded, cliaraeter and 
talent in each department of the state him- 
self keeping a strict watch over all, and 
trusting implicitly to none, with a daily 
personal supervision of all thia complicated 
state-machinery— such was the system which 
surmounted every peril, end not only main- 
tained, hut increased the power and politi- 
cal reputation of 21aUra Sing, amidst the 
storms of war, rainne, treason, and political 
convulsions of moro than half a century* 
dnratioDe 
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Wx are now to examine the Protector 
in another point of view, os the legislator 
and manager of the state whose concerns he 
was thus determined to rule. For a series 
of j'eara, Kotah was but the wet-nurse to 
the chiM of his ambition, a design upon 
SCewar, whicli eiignlphed as in a vortex all 
that oppression could extort from the 
industry of the people eontided to his 
charge. From his first acquaintance with 
the court of the Bana, in S. 1827, to the 
year 1858, he uever relinquished the hope 
of extending the same measure of authority 
over the state which he exerted in his own. 
To the prosecution of this policy Harouti 
WAS sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered to 
the conditio of a serf. In the year 1840, 
oppression was at its height ; the 
impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay 
the extra calls upon his industry, his cattle 
and the implements of his labour distrained, 
was reduced to despair. Many died from 
distress ; some fled, bat where could they 
find refuge in the chaos around tliem t 
The greater part were eoBspelled to plough 
for hire, .wi^ the cattle and uppleuents 


once their own, the very fields, their 
freehold, which had been torn from them. 
From this system of universal impoverish* 
raent, displayed at length in nntbatched 
villages and nntilled lands, the Begeat wn 
compelled to become furmer-generat of 
Kotah. 

Fortunately fur his subjeotn, and for his 
own reputation, bis sense of gratitude and 
friendship for the family of Inglia,— whose 
head, Balia Bao, was then a prisoner in 
Mewar, — involved him, in the attempt to 
obtain his release, in personal conflict with the 
Bans, and he was oompelled to atrandon for 
ever that long cherished object of his ambi- 
tion. It was then he perceived he had sacri- 
ficed the welfare of all classes to a pliantom, 
and his Tigorons understanding snggested 
a remedy, which was instantly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in 
1866, the Begent had resided in the oastle, 
noting the part of the fuatrs do palais of 
the old French monarchy ; but on his retiun 
from the release of Balia Boo, in S, IMO 
( A- !>■ 1803-4 ), when the eiiceesses of tha 
British arms tUaturbed the combiMttoa .of 
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the MahrattM, and obliged them to aenj 
forth their disunited bands to seek by 
repine wliat they had lost by our conquests, 
the Regent perceived the impolicy each 
permanent residence, and determined to 
come nearer to the point of danger. 
He hail a double motive, each of it> 
self sufficiently poirerful to justify the 
change: the fiirst was a revision of the 
revenue system ; the other, to seek a more 
oentral po«>ili<>n for a disposable camp, 
which he might move to any point threaten- 
ed liy these predstory bodies. Though 
these were doubtless the real incentives to 
the project, according to those who ought 
to have known the secret impulse of his 
mind, the ehanee from the caaUe on the 
Chumbul to the tented field proceeded from 
no more potent cause than an ominoua owl, 
telling his tale to the moon from the pinna- 
cle of his mansion, A meeting of the 
sstrologere, and those versed in prodigies 
was oonvened, and it wna decided that it 
would be tempting honkar ( fate ) to abide 
lunger in that dwelling. If this were tlie 
true motive, Zalim Sing’s mind only shared 
the grovelling superstition of ths most 
illustrious and moat courageous of his 
nation, to whom there was no presage more 
appalhug than a gocgo on the house-top. 
But in all likelihood, thia was a political 
owl conjured up for the occasion ; one seen 
only in the mind’s eye of the Regent, and 
serving to cloak his plans. 

The Boothsayers having in due form 
deseorated the dwelling of the Protector, he 
commenced a perambulation and survey of 
the long-neglected territory, within which 
he determined henceforth to limit fais am- 
bition. He then saw, and perhaps felt for, 
the miseries his mistaken policy had occa- 
sioned i but the moral evil was consummat- 
ed ; he had ruined the fortunes of one-third 
of the agriuultarists, and the rest were 
deprkned ud hegrt-brokea. The deficiency 


in his revenues spoke a truth no longer to 
be miaiuterpretod ; for his credit was to low 
in the merchantile world at this period, that 
hia word and his bond were in equal 
disesteem. Hitherto he had slint his ears 
against complaint ; hut funds were necess- 
ary to forward his vieirs, and all pleas of 
inability were met by confisoation. It was 
evident that this evil, if not chocked, must 
ultimately denude the state of the means of 
defence, and the fertility of his genius 
presented various modes of remedy. Re 
began by fixing upon a spot near the strong 
fortress of OagrowB, for a permanent camp, 
where he continued to reside, with merely a 
shed over bis tent : and although the officers 
and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, 
ha would admit of notliing more. All the 
despatches and newspapers were dated 
‘from the Chaoni,' or camp. 

The situation selected was most jndici- 
ons, being nearly cqui-distant from the two 
principal entiancea to Harouti from the 
south, and touching the most insubordinate 
part of the Bhil population ; while he was 
close to the strong castles of Sliirgurli and 
Gagrowi), which ho strengthened with the 
utmost care, making the latter the depot of 
his treasurea and liis arsenal. He formed 
an army ; adopted the European arms and 
discipline appointed officurs wiili the title 
of captain to liis battalions, which had a 
regular oomeuclature, and his ‘royals’ ( Raj 
Pultun ) liave done as gallant service as 
any that ever bore the name. These were 
ready at a moment’s warning to move to 
any point, against any foe. Moreover, by 
this change he was eztricateil from many 
perplexities and delays which a residence 
in a capital necessarily engenders. 

Up to this period of his life, having been 
emersed in the troubled sea of political intri 
gue. the Protector had uo better knowledge 
of the systems of revenne and landed 
economy than other Sungta chieflains ; and 
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lie followed (he immemorial naeKO termed 
l»tho and buttaie, or vent in kind by weight 
or measure, in proportion to the value of the 
soil or of the product. The regent soon 
found the disadvantages of this system, 
which afforded opportunity for oppreesion on 
the part of the collectors, and fraud on that 
of the tenant, both detrimental to the 
government, and serving only to enrich 
that vulture, the Patel When this rapaciou'*, 
3 'et indispensable medium between the 
peaseot and ruler, leagued with the collec- 
tor — and there was no coatrul to exaction 
beyond the conscience of this constituted 
attorney of each township, either for the 
assessment or oollection — and when, as we 
have so often stated, the regent cared not 
for the means so that the supplies were 
abundant, nothing but ruin could ensue 
to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the 
complicated details of the buttaie, and 
sifted every not of chicanery by the most 
inquisitorical process, he convoked all the 
Patels of the connir}', and took their depo- 
sitions as to the extent of each pateli, their 
modes of odleolion, their credit, character, 
and individual means ; and being thus 
enabled to form a rough computation of the 
size and revenues of each, lie recommenced 
his tour, made a chaUundi, or measurement 
of the lands of each township, and classified 
them, according to soil and fcitiiity, as 
peeioal, or irrigated ; ffoyiua, of good soil, 
but dependant on the heavens ; and morni. 
including pasturage and mountain- tracts. 
He then, having formed an average from 
the accounts of many years, instituted a 
fixed money-rent, and declared that the 
huttaie system, or that of payment iu kind, 
was at an end. But even in this he shewed 
severity ; for he reduced the jurceb, or 
standard measure, by a third, and added a 
fourth to his averages. Doubtless be argued | 
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that the profit which the Patels looked for- 
ward to would admit of this increase, and 
determined that his vigilance should be more 
than a match fur their ingeuuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of Iho 
fisc, the dues of the Patel were fixed at onoa 
and a half annas per beegha on all the 
lands constituting a pateli ; and as bis peiv 
Bonal lands were on a favoured footing and 
paid a much smaller rate than the ryot’s, 
he was led to understand that any exaotioa 
beyond what was authorized would subject 
him to confiscation. Thus the dues on 
colleetion would realize to the Patel from 
five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated 
iu their trusts was evinced by the immense 
offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even 
I fifty thousand rupees. At one stroke he 
[ put ten Likhs, or £ 100,000 sterUng, into 
his exhausted treasury, by the amount of 
nvzzeranas, or Cues of relief on their ro- 
I induction into office. The ryot hoped for 
I better days; tor notwithstanding the 
I assessment was heavy, he saw the limit of 
exact’on, and that the door was closed to all 
subordinate oppression. Besides the spur 
of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken his 
exertions ; for with the promulgaiion of the 
edict substituting money-rent for huttiae, 
the ryot was given to understand that ‘no 
account of the seasons’ would alter or lessen, 
the establisiied dues of the state, and that 
uncnltivated lands would be made over by 
the Patel to those ^lio would cultivate 
them ; or if none would take them, th^ 
would be incorporated with the hhat or 
personal farm^ of the regent. In all eases, 
the Patels trere declared responsible foe 
deficipiicies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incen- 
tive, if not a license, to plundtir, being sub- 
ject to an annual or triennial tax termed 
palel-burrar. This was annulled j and it 
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Wa* added, that if the7 fulfilled their con- 
tract with the state without oppressing the 
subject, thef should be protected and hon- 
oured. Thus these Patels, the elected re- 
presentatives of the Tillage and the shields 
of the ryot, became the direct officers of 
the crown. It was the regent’s interest to 
oohoiliate a body of men, on whose exer- 
tions the prosperity of the state mainly 
depehded ■ and they gladly and unanimous- 
ly entered into hie views. Gulden 
bracelete and tuthnns, the eigua of 
inauguration, were given, with a “grant of 
office,’’ to each Patel, and they departed to 
their several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on 
the contemplation of such a picture. It 
will hardly fail to strike the reader, how 
perfect are the elements for ths formation 
of a representative government in these 
regions; for every state of Bajwarra is 
similarly constituted ; eaum disee omnes. 
The Patels would only require to ho joined 
by the representatives of the commercial 
body, and these are already formed, of 
Bajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve 
nor political sagacity, compared with any 
class on earth ; often composing the 
ministry, or heading the armies in battle. 
It is needless to push the parallel farther, 
bnt if it is the desire of Britain to promote 
this 63'stem in the east, to eutlirone liberty 
on the rains of bondage, and call forth the 
energies of a grand national pmchatt, the 
iflaterials are ample without the risk of 
jnnoration beyond the mere extent of 
members. We should have the aristocratic 
Thakodrt ( the Rajpoot barons ), tlio men 
of wealth, and the representatives of 
agriculture, to settle the limits and main- 
tain the principles of their ancient 
patriarchal system. A code of criminal and 
civil law, perfectly adequate, could be 
eompiled from their sacred books, their 
Kooxda on stone, or tralitonal customs, and 


sufficient might be deducted from the 
revenues of the state to maintain municipal 
forces, which could unite if public safety 
wera endangered, while the equestrain order 
would furnish all state parade, and act os a 
moveable aimy. 

But to return to our subject. Out of 
this numerous body of Paiels, Zalim select- 
ed four of the must intelligent and ex- 
perienced, of whom he formed a council 
attached to the Presence. At first their 
duties were confined to matters of revenue; 
soon those of police were superadded, and 
at length no matter of internal regulation 
was transacted without their advice. In all 
cases of duuutful ducisiuu, they were the 
court of appeal from provincial pnnehaets, 

I and even from those of the cities and the 
j capital itself. Tluis they performed the 
threefold duties of a board of revenue, of 
justice, and of police, and perhaps through- 
out the world, there never was a police 
like that of Zalim Sing : there was not one 
JFouche, but four ; and a net of etptonnage 
was spread over the country, out of whose 
meshes nothing co uld escope. 

Such was the patel system of Kotah. 
A system so rigid had its alloy of ovil ; the 
veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial 
pursuits, was rudely drawn aside j every 
transaction was exposed to the regent, and 
no man felt safe from the inquisitoiial 
visits of tho spies of this council. A lucky 
speculation was immediately reported, and 
the regent hastened to share in the success 
of the speculator. Alarm and disgust 
were the consequence ; the spirit of trade 
was damped ; none were assured of tho just 
returns of their industry ; but there was no 
security elsewhere, and at Kotah only the 
protector dared to injure them. 

The council of Vonice was not more 
arbitrary than tho Patel board of Kotah ; 
even the ministers saw the sword suspended 
over their hoadi, while they vrero hated as 
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m'tcb OB feared b; all bat the iadividoal 
who recoKniaed their utility. 

It would be imagined that with a 
council 10 vigilant, the regent would feel 
perfectly seoure. Not so: he had spies 
over them. In short, to use the phrase of 
one of his ministers, — a man of acute per- 
ception and powerfnl understanding, when 
talking of the vigunr of his mental vision, 
— when his physical organs had failed, pttni 
pia, aur moot tolna, which we will not 
translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master of 
tho peasantry, was aware that fine and 
confiscation would fallow the discovery of 
direct oppression of the ryots ; but their 
were many indirect modes by which he 
could attain his object, and ho took tho 
moat secure, the medium of their necessities 
Hitherto, the impoverished hnshaudman 
liad his wants supplied by the Bohora, tho 
sanctioned usurer or each village ; now, 
the privileged Patel usurped his functions, 
and bound him by a ilouble chain to his 
purp ises. Hut we must explain the func- 
tions of the Bohora, in order to show the 
extent of saberdination iu which the ryot 
was placed. 

The Bohora of Eijpootana is the 
Metayer of the ancient system of France. 
He fiiraishns the cultivator with whatever 
ho requires fur his pursuits, whether cattle, 
implements, or seed ; and supports him 
and Ills family throughout the season until 
tho crop is ready for the sickle, when a 
settlement of accounts takes place. This 
is done in two ways ; either by a cash pay- 
ment, with stipulated interest according to 
the risk previously agreed upon ; or, more 
commnuly, by a specified share of the crop, 
in which tho Bohora takes tho risk of bad 
seasons with tho husbandman. The utility 
of such a person under an oppressive 
government, where the ryot can store up 
nothing for the future, may readily be con- 
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ceived ; he is, in fact, indispensable. Jl^u^l 
honesty is required ; for extortion on 
part of the Bohora wodld lose him hig 
clients, and dishonesty on that of the 
peasant would deprive him of his only 
resource against the sequestration of hie 
patrimony. itcoordirigly, this monie4 
middle-man enjoyed great consideratioiii 
being regarded as the patron bf the hus- 
bandman. Every peasant had hia partionlas 
I Bohora, and not unfrequently from the 
adjacent village in preference to his own. 

Such was the state of things when the 
old system of lat&a bhuttaie was commuted 
for heegoti, a specific money-rent appor- 
tioned to the area of the land. The Patel, 
now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, 
unless he le.igued with or overturned the 
Bohora ; and in either cage there was risk 
from the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Begeni. 
They, accordingly, adopted the middle 
I course of alarming his cupidity, which the 
following expedient effeoted. When the 
crop was ripe, the peasant would demand 
permission to cut it. “Pay your rent first,'* 
was, the replay. The Bohora was applied 
to ; but bis fears bad been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom 
the government had claime. There was 
no alteruative but to mortgage to the harpy 
Patel a porlioa of the produce of 
his fields. This was the precise point ah 
which he aime 1 ; he took the crop at his' 
own valuation, and gave his receipt that the 
dues of government were satisfied ; deman* 
ding a certificate to the effect “that havinj^ 
no funds forth-ooming when the rent was 
required, and being unable to rabe it, ths 
mortgager voluntarily assigned, at a fait 
valuation, a share of the produee.” In 
this manner did the Patels hoard immensa 
quantities of grain, and as Blotah became the 
granary of Bajpootana, they accumulated 
great wealth, wl^« fhe peasant, hever ahfo 
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to reckon on the iVuite of hie indastry, wm 
depressed and impoTerished. The Begent 
could not lon^ be kept in ignorance of these 
extortions; but the treasury overflowed, 
and he did not sufficiently heed the miseries 
occasioned by a system which added fresh 
lands by sequestration to the homo farms, 
DOW the object of hU especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year 
1S67 (A.D, 1811), when, like a clap of 
thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, 
and every Patel in Rotah was placed in 
fetters, and his property under the seal of 
the state ; the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, 
flawing into the exchequer of the Protector. 
Pew escaped heavy fines ; one only was 
enabled altogether to evade the vigilance 
of the police, and he had wisely remitted 
his wealth, to the amount of seven lakhs, 
or £70000, to a foreign country; and 
flom this indiridual case, a judgment may 
be formed of the prey these cormorants 
Were compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent 
must have well weighed the present good 
against the evil he incurred, in destroying | 
in one moment the credit and efficacy of 
such an engine of power as the pa tel i 
aystem he hsul established. The Council 
of Four maintained their post, notwith- 
standing the humiliated condition of their 
compeers; though their influence could 
not fail to be weakened by the discredit 
attached to the body. The system Zalim 
had BO artfully introduoed being thus entire- 
ly disorganized, he was induced to push 
Still further the resonrees of his energetic 
mind, by the extension of his personal 
farms. In describing the formation and 
management of these, we shall better 
portrary the character of the Regent than 
by the most laboured summary ; the acts 
W>U paint the man. 

Before, however, we enter upon this 
singular part of his liistory, it is iH!oes>aiy 


to develop the ancient agricuUnral system 
of Hsrouti, to which he retnned when the 
pateli was broken up. In the execution of 
this design, we must speak both of the soil 
and the occupants, whose moral estimation 
in the minds of their rulers roust materially 
influence, their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor 
of all tillers of the earth, bears the hi-and 
of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain 
was cursed by the Almighty, so were the 
cultivators of India by Rainaohnndra, as a 
class whom no lenity could render honest 
or contented. When the hero of Ayodia 
left bis kingdom for Lanka, ho enjoyed his 
minister to foster the ryots, that he might 
hear no complaints on bis return. Aware 
of the frnitlessncss of the attempt, yet 
dctei mined to guard against all just cause 
of complaint, the minister reserved tho 
mauua, or grain measure, taking the shato 
of the crown from the smaller end, exactly 
one half of what was sanotioued by im- 
memorial usage. When Rama retnrned, the 
cultivators assembled in bodies at each 
stage of his journey, and complained of the 
innovations of the minister. “ What had ho 
done?’’ “Reversed tho mauna ’’ The monarch 
dismissed tliem with his course, os a “race 
whom no favour could conciliate, aud who 
belonged to no one a phrase which to this 
hour is proverbial, ryot kessi ca nuhyn 
hyn and the sentence is confirmed by the 
historians of Alexander, who toll us tliat 
they lived nnraolcsted amidst all intestine 
wars ; that " they only till the ground and 
pay tribute to tho king,’* enjoying an 
amnesty from danger when the common 
wealth suficrreil, which ' must tend to 
engender a love of soil more than patriotism. 
It would appear as if the Regent of Kotah 
had availed himself of the anathema of 
Rama in his eslimatiun of the moral 
virtues of liis subjects, who were Helots 
I in condiliuii if nut in uume. 
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We proceed to the modes of realising the 
dues of the state in which the character and 
condition of the peasfhnt will be farther de- 
veloped. There are four modes of levying 
the land-tax, three of which are common 
throughout Rajwarra ; the fourth is more 
peculiar to Harouti and Mewar. The first 
and moat ancient ie that of iwMaie, or 
' pa}’ment in kind,' practised before metal- 
lic currency was invented. The system of 
hvttaie extends, however, only to corn ; 
for sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, poppy, al, 
kesoomba, gingers, turmeric, and other dyes 
and drugs, and all garden stufEs, pay a 
rent in money. This rent was arbitrary 
and variable, according to the necessities 
or justice of the ruler. In both countries 
five to ten rupees per beegha are demanded 
for 8ugar<ane ; three to five for cotton, 
poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; and two to 
four for the rest. But when heaven was 
bounteous, avarice and oppression rose in 
their demands, and seventy rupees per 
beegha were exacted for the sugar-cane, 
thus paralyzing the industry of the culti- 
vator, and rendering abortive the bene- 
ficence of the Almighty. 

Butlaie or ‘ division in kind, * varies 
yyith the reasons and their products. 

Ist. The unalu, or ‘ snmmer harvest,’ 
when wheat, barley, and a variety of pulses, 
os gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The 
share of the state in varies with the fertili- 
ty of the soil, from one-fourth, one-third, 
and two- fifths, to one-half — the extreme 
fraetions being the maximum and mini- 
mum ; those of one-third and two fifths 
are the most universally admitted as the 
share of the crown. But besides this, there 


are dues to the artificers and mecdianles, 
whose labour to the village is compensated 
by a share of the harvest from each culti- 
vator ; which allowances reduce the portion 
of the latter to one-half of the gross 
produce of bis industry, which if he lealizs, 
he is contented and thrives. 

The second harvest is the tialoo, at 
‘ autumnal,' and consists of mukhi or booUr, 
( Indian com ), or joar, bajri, the two chief 
kinds of maize, and til or sesamum, with 
other small seeds, such as kangni (1), with 
many of the pulses. Of all these, one-half 
is exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of buttaie ; let us 
describe that of koont. (2) Kooiit is the 
conjectural estimate of the quantity at 
the standing crop on a measured snrfaoe, 
by the ofidoers of the government in oon- 
junotion with the proprietors, when the 
share of the state is converted into cash at 
the average rate of the day, and the peasant 
is debited the amount. So exactly can 
those habitually exercised in this method 
estimate the quantity of grain produced on 
a given surface, that they seldom err 
beyond one-twentieth part of the crop, 
slioold, however, the cultivator deem hia 
crop, over estimated, he has the power to 
cut and weigh it; and this is termed latha. 

The third is a tax in money, according 
to admeasurement of the field, assessed 
previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both 
money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from 
objection. That of koont^ or conjectural 
estimate of the standing crop, is however, 
liable to much greater abuse than lalAa, or 


(11 Panieum Italieum produced abundantly in the valley of the Bhine, as well as 
mukAt, there called Velsh com ; doubtless the maizes would alike grow in perfeotion. 

(2) It would be more correct to say that butlaie, or ‘payment in kind,’ is divided 
iolo two branches, vit, koont and latha ; the first being a portion of the standing crop by 
conjectural estimate ; the other by actual measure, after reaping and thrashing. 
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tt^wnrement of the gntin^ lo the first 
case, it is veil known that by a bribe to tbe 
offi'’er, be will koont a field at ten manods, 
wfii'di may realize twiee the quantity ; 
for the chief gunrnnitees to honesty 
are fear of detection, and inatinotive 
morality ; feeble aafeguarda, even in 
moire ptriKaed atatea than Bajwarra. If 
he be so closely watohed that he muet 
make n lair koont, or estimate, ha will still 
find means to extort money from the ryot, 
oqe of which is, by procrastinating the 
estimate when the ear is ripe, and when 
every day’s delay is a oertain lose. In 
abort, a celebrated superintendent of a 
district, of great credit both for zeal and 
honesty, confessed, “we are like tailors ; 
we can cheat you to year face, and you 
cannot perceive it," The ryot prefers the 
koont i the process is soon over, and he h»s 
done with the government ; but in latha, 
the means ate varied to perplex and cheat 
it i l>egiuning with tbe reaping, when, with 
a liberal baaid, they leave eomething for 
t^e gleaner ; then, a “ tithe for the hoorpi, 
or sickle s ’’ then, the thrashing ; and 
though they muzzle tfie ox who treads oat 


the corn, they do not their own mouths, or 
those of their family. Again, if not con- 
vertible into coin, they are debited and 
allowed to store it up, and '* the rata are 
sure to get into the pits." In both coses, 
the shanakt, or village-watchmen, are ap- 
pointed to watch the crops, as soon as the 
ear begins to fill ; yet all is insuSScieut to 
check the system of pillage ; for tlie lyob 
and his family begin to feed upon the 
heads of Indian corn and maize tbe moment 
they afford the least nourishment. The 
ohanah, receiving his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, 
inolines more to his fellow-citizen ; and it is 
asserted that one-fourlTi of the croj>, and 
even a third, is frequently made away with 
before the share of the govern meat can be 
fixed. 

Yet the system of latha was pursued by 
the llegent before he commenced that of 
pateli, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Beugal(l), and was 
attended with similar results, — distress, 
confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion 
of the hereditary principle, the very corner- 
stone of Hindu society. 


(1) The patel of Haronti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the reve- 
nues ; the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure : the other perpetually so. 
The extent of their authoritiee wae equal. 
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proeferity fallaeiout and transitory — Details of the iyttem, — 8oil tf 
Kotah. — The regent introduces foreign ploughs. — Area cultivated. — Net 
produce.— Value.— Gram pits. — Prices in plenty and famine,— Zalita 
sells in one year grain to the amount of a million sterling.— Monopoly.— 
The tithe^ or new tax on exported grain.— The jagati, or tax gatherer.— 
Impolicy of this tax. — Gross revenue of Kotah.— Opium monopoly Tax 
on widows.— On the mendicant.— Gourd-tax.— Broom-tax.— The regent 
detested by the bards.— Procinee of Kotah at this period, and at assump- 
tion of the yoveritmept, contrasted.— Question as to tie moral result of his 
improrements. 


Lit u 8 proceed with the most prominent 
feature of the Begent’s internal adniinietra- 
tion— his farming monopoly— to which he ie 
mainly indebted for the reputation he 
enjoys throughout Bajpootana. The super- 
ficial observer, who can with difficulty find 
n path through the corn-fields which cover 
the face of Ilitrouti, will dwell witii rapture 
upon the effects of a system in which he 
diBcovers uolhing but energy and efficiency : 
he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, which originated in 
moral and political injastice. It was 
because liis own tyranny had produced 
unploughcd fields and deserted villages, 
starving husbandmen and a diminishing 
population ; it was with the distrained 
implements and cattle of his subjects, and 
in order to prevent the injurious eflects 
of so much waste land upon the revenue, 
that, Zalim commenced a system which has 
made hitn yarmcr-general uf Harouti ; and 
he has carried it to an astonishing extent. 
There is not a nouk or a patch in Harouti, 
where grain can be prodneed, which his 
ploughs do not visit. Forests have 
disappeared ; even the \>arreti rocks have 

(1) This was drawn up in 1820>21. 


been covered with exotic soil, and the 
mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough, 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to 
yield a crop. 

In S. ]fi40 ( A. D. 1784 ), Zallm poi* 
seased only two or three hundred ploughs, 
which in a few years increased to 
eight hundred. At the commencement 
of what they term the new era (nya sameat) 
in the history of landed property of Kotah, 
the introduction of the pateli system, the 
number was doubled ; and at the present 
time (1) DO less chan four thousand ploughs, 
of double yoke, employing sixteen thou twni 
oxen, are used in the farming aysteem of 
this extraordinary man ; to which may be 
added oue thousand more ploughs and 
four thousand exen employed on the estates 
of the piince, and the different members of 
bis family. 

This is the secret of the Baj Bana’s power 
and requtation ; and to tlie wealth extracted 
from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation 
from the ruin Vhioh befel the states around 
her during the convulsions of the last • half 
century, when one after -aaetfaer sank 
into, decay. But although sagacity 
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juarka the plan, and utaeumpled energy 
attperintenda ita details, We most, on 
examining the foundations of the system 
either morally or politically, pronounce its 
effects a mare paroxysm of prosperity, 
arising from stimulating oanses which 
present no gnarantee of permanence. 
Despotism has wrought this ntagic effect ; 
there is not one, from the noble to the 
peasant, who hag not felt, and who does 
not still feel, its presence. When the arm 
of the octsgenarsin Protector shall be 
withdrawn, and the authority transferred 
to hie son, who possesses none of the 
falher's energies, then will the impolicy of 
the system became apparent. It wsa from 
the aeqnMtrated estates of the valiant Bara 
chieftain, and that grinding oppreevion 
Which thinned Harouti of its agricultural 
population, and left the lands waste, that the 
Itegent found scope for his genius. The fields, 
which had descended from father to son 
through the lapse of ages, the unalienable 
right of the peasant, were seised, in spite of 
law, eastern, or tradition, on every defalca- 
tion i and it is even affirmed that he sought 
pretexts to obtain sucb lands as from their 
contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that 
hundreds were thus deprived of their 
inheritance. In vain we look for the 
peaceful bamlels which once studed fiaroutij 
we discern ioatesd tiie orie, or furm-house 
o{ the Begent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the prosperity of the 


subject ; but when we enquire the ratio 
which the cultivators bear to the cultiva- 
tion, and the means of eiijoymeot this 
artificial aystem has loft them, and find that 
the once independent proprietor, who oiaiin- 
ed a sacred right of iuberitance,( I ) now 
ploughs like a serf the fields formerly hia 
own, all our perceptions of moral justice are 
shocked. 

The love of conntiy and the passion for 
possessing land are strong throughout 
Bsjpootana : while their is a Lope of exis- 
tence, the cultivator clings to the ‘bapota,’ 
and in Haronti this amor patria is so invin- 
cible, that, to use their homely phrase, “ he 
would rather fill hia pail in slavery their, 
than live in luxury abroad.’' Bat whero 
could they fly to escape oppression P All 
around was desolation ; armies perambulat- 
ed the country, with rapid strides, in each 
other's train, *'une to another still succeed- 
ing.” To this evil Kotah was comparatively 
a stranger; tho Protector was the only 
plunderer within bis domains. Indeed, the 
inhabitants of the surrounding states, from 
tlie year IdfiS, when rapine was utils height, 
flocked into Kotab, and filled up tbe chasm 
which oppression bad produced iu the popu- 
lation. But with the bauishment of preda- 
tory war, and tbo return of industry 
to its own field of exertion, this panacea 
for the wounds which the ruler has 
inflicted will disappear ; and allhough tbe 
vast resources of the Begent’s mind may 


(I) Throughout the Boondl territory, where no regent hag innovated on the 
Mtablished laws of inheritance, by far the greater part of the land is tbo absolute proper- 
ty of the ealtivating >yet, who can sell or mortgage it. Tliere is a curious tradition that 
this right was obtained by one of the ancient princes making a general sale of the crown 
land, reserving only the tax. In Boondi, if a ryot becomes unable, from pecnniaiy wants 
or otherwise, to rnltivate hia lands, he lets them ; and custom has establishedybav anna* 
per beegha or irrigated land, and two annat for gorma, that d^endaiit on the heavens, or 
a share of the prodnee in a similar proportion, as bis right. If in exile, from whatever 
eBase,_ he can assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to mark his inalien- 
able right in such a ease, the trustees reserve on his own account two seer* ou every maund 
product, which is emphatically tomed “ huk bapata ca Mow,” tie “ dues of the patri- 
monial soil 
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check, the appearance of decay, while hie 
fncnlties enrvire to superintend tliis Taat 
and oomplicated systeni, it tuuat ultimately, 
from the want of a principle of permanence, 
fall into rapid ditorgauiaalioii. We proceed 
to the details of the syateni, which will 
afford fresh proofs of the talent, industry, 
and vigilance of this singular character 

The soil of Kotah is a rich, tenacious 
mould, reiembliog the best parts of lower j 
'Malwa. The single plough is unequal to 
breaking it up, and the Begent has in- 
trodnced the plough of double yoke from 
the Concau, His cattle ore of the firat 
quality, and equally fit for the park or the 
plough. He purchases at ull the adjacent 
fairs, chiefly in his own dumininna, and at 
the annual mela (fair) of hU favourite city 
Jhalra-Patuu. He h.aa tried those of 
Marw^ and of the desert, famed for a 
enperior race of cattle i but bo found that 
tbe transition from their sandy regions to 
the deep loam of Uarouti soon disabled 
them. 

Each plough or team ia equal to the 
culture of one hundred beeghas ; consequent- 
ly 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 
during each harvest, and for both 800 000, 
nearly 300,000 English acres. The eoil is 
deemed poor which does not yield seven to 
ten mauiid.s (1) of wheat per beegha, and 
five to seven of millet and Indian corn. 
Dnt to take a very low estimate, and allow- 
ing for bad seasons, we may assume four 
maunds per beegha, ns the average produce, 
(though double would not be deemed an 


exaggeioted arerage): this .nriil give 
3,200,000 maunds of botii prodnets, wheat 
and millet, and the proportion of the formmr 
to the latter is as three to two- Let ag 
estimate the value of this. In leasona of 
abundance, twelve rupees per mauni, (2) ip 
equal quantities of both grains, is the aver- 
age i at this time ( July 1820), notwithstand- 
ing the preeeeding season has been a failure 
throughout Bajwarra, ( though there was a 
prospect of an excellent one ), and grain a 
dead weight, eighteen rupees per mauui in 
the current price, and may be quoted ap 
the average standard of Haroutl ■ above, is 
approximating to dearness, and below to 
the reverse. But if we take tbe average of 
tbe year of actual plenty, or fteefvs rupees (3) 
per manni of equal quantities of wheat and 
joar, or one rupee per msnnd, the result is 
thirty-two lakhs of rupees annual ineome. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much 
of this becomes net produce towards the 
expenses of the government, and it will be 
seen that the charges are about one-third 
gross amount. 

J^xpenae*. 

Establisliments— VI.;, feeding ) 
cattle and servants, tear and 
wear of geai, and clearing the " 4,00,000 
fields — one-ciglith of the gross 

amount (4), or J 

Seed 6,00,000 

Replacing 4,000 oxen 

annually, at 20« ... ... 80000 

Extras 20,000 

11,00,000 


(I) A mauiid is seventy-five pounds, 

(2) Grain Measure of Sajpootana . — 

75 p"uads ■« 1 seer. 

4.3 seers =• 1 mauiid. 

12 maunds 9 1 manni. 
loo maunds — I manassa. 

(3) It does descend aa low as eight rupees per mauui for wheat and barloy, and four 
for the niitiets, in seasons of excessive abundance. 

(4) It is not uncommoa in Ibijwarra, when the means of individuals preven t th«jn 

6S S 
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We do ii6t prerame to giro thie, or ereo 
tbe gross amouat, as more tium an approxi- 
-maiion to iWtratb ; but tbe Begeatbim- 
eelf has mentioDed that in one year tbe 
easualties in oxen amounted to fire Iboaa* 
and { We bare allosred one-fourtb, for an 
oz will work well seven years, if taken 
care of. Urns, on the lowest scale, snppoe- 
ing tbe necessities of tbe gorernment 
-reqaired the grain to be sold in the year it 
iros raised, twenty lakhs will be tbe net 
profit 6f the Begent's farms* But he has 
sbnndant reeonress wltbont being forced 
' into the market before the faronrsble mo- 
ment ; nntil whra, the prodnce is hoarded 
np in subterranean granaries. Brery thing 
in these regions is simple, yet efficient : we 
will describe the grain-pits. 

These pita or trenohes are fixed on 
elerateddiy spots ; their sine being accord- 
ing to the nature of the coil. All the 
preparation they undergo is tbe incineration 
of certain vegetable substances, and lining 
the sides and bottom with wheat or barley 
etnbble. The grain is then deposited in the 
pit^ covered over with straw, and a terrace 
of earth, about eighteen inches in height 
and projecting in fi'ont beyond the orifice 
of tbe pit, is raised over it. Thia is secured 
with a coating of olay and cow-dung, which 
resists even the monsoon, and is renewed as 
tbe torrent injore it. Thus the grain may 
remain for years witbont injury, while tbe 
heat which is ‘extricated checks germination, 
and detein rats and White Cnts. Thus tbe 
Begeat has seldem less than fifty lakbs of 
.tnannds in various parts of the country, and 
it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, 
that these stores see the light; when, 
instead of twelve rupees, the mutuni mns 
as high ae forty, or tbe famine price of } 


rixty. Then these pits are mines- of 
gold t the Begent having fnqnently 
sold in one year sixty lakhs of maonde. 
In 8. 1860, (or A. D. 1804), daring the 
Mabriitta war, when Holosr was in the 
Bburtpur state, and predatory armies 
Were moving in every direction, and when 
famine and war conjoined to desolate the 
country, Kotoh fed the whole population of 
Bajwarrra, and supplied all these roving 
hordes. In that season, grain being fifty- 
five rupees per moMni, be sold to the 
enormous amount of one erore rupee*, or 
a million eterling I 

Beputable merchants of tbe Mahiyia 
tribe refrain from speculating in grain, 
from the most liberal feelings^ esteeming 
it dlierm nuhyn kyn, ' a want of charity. 
The hamone Jain merchant saya, “to hoard’ 
up grain, fur the purpose of tsking^^advan- 
tage of human misery, may bring riches, 
but never profit.’’ 

Acccording -to tbe only accessible docu- 
ments, the whole crown-revenue of Eotah 
from the tax in kind, amounted, under 
bad management, to twenty-five lakbs of 
mpece. This is all tbe Begent admits be 
collects from (to use his own phrase] hiS 
famAfui (pucJtetBara) of soil: of course bo 
does not include hie own framing system, 
but only the amount raised from the culti- 
vator. He confessea that two-tliirds of 
the superficial area of Kotah were waste ; 
but that this is now reversed, there being 
two thirds caltirated, and only one-lbird 
-waste, and this oompriaes mountain, forest^ 
common, &o. 

In B. 1866 (A. D. 1809), as if iiidustry 
were not already sufficiently shackled, the 
Begent established a new tax on all corn 
exported from his domiaioaa. It was 


from ouUivating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men and implemeirts ; for 
*“***•*“*. ont-eiffkth of the prodnce is the estHblisbed cnnsideration. We bavur 
applied tgig in the rough. estimate of the expensss of.the Begent’s farming system. 
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tjsraied lui'ho, and amouatod to a rupee aad 
aPialf per hmkiiI. Thli tax—not let* aojast 
in origin (ihat vexatione in operation- 
worse than even the infamous ffab«U«, 
or the droit dfonbain* of France — was 
another fruit of monopoly. It was at first 
confined to the grower, though, of course 
it fell indirectly on the consumer ; but the 
Jagaii, or chief ooUeotor of the custom, a 
man after the Begent's own heart, was so 
pleased with its efficiency on the very first 
trial, that he advised his master to push 
it farther, and it was accordingly levied as 
well on the farmer os the purchaser. An 
item of ten lakhs was at once added to the 
budget i and as if this were insufficient to 
stop all competition between the regent 
farmer-general and his subjects, three, four, 
nay even five lut'koo, have been levied 
from the same grain before it was retailed 
for consumption. Kotah exhibited the 
picture of a people, if nut absolutely starv- 
ing, yet living in penury in the midst of 
plenty. Neither the lends of bis chiefs nor 
those of bis ministers were exempt from 
the operation of this tax, and all were at 
the mercy of the Jagati, from whoso arbi- 
trary will there was no appeoL It had 
reached the very height of oppression about ' 
the period of the alliance with the British 
government. This oollector 'bad become a 
part of bis system; and if the Begent re- 
quired a few lakhs of ready niouey, Jo 
kookum, ‘ yonr commands,’ was the reply. 
A list was made out of ‘arrears of luflio,' 
and.frieiid and foe, minister, banker, trader, 
and farmer, had a circular, llemonstrance 
was not only vain but dangerous : even 
bis ancient friend, tire Fuodit Belial, had 
twenty-five thousand rupees to pay.ia one 
of these schedules ; the komm ed’ affaires of 
one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand ; 
hia own foreign minister k share, aod many 
bankers of tho town, foilr thousand, five 
Uioosaad, aud tea Ihottsaod eaeh« The 


dfift 

term Ao was an abuse of language for a 
forced contribution : in fact the obuoxioua 
and well known dind of Bajwam. It, 
alieoted tlie minds of all men, and nearly 
occasioned the Regent’s ruin | forMaroely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, 
when the Hava princes conspired to emaa* 
cipate themselves from his inteimiuabio ' 
and galling protection. 

When the English government came ia 
oontaot with Rajwarra, it was a primary 
principle of the universal protective alliance 
to proclaim that it was for tho benefit of 
the governed os well as the govemore,' 
sinoe it availed little to destroy the wolves 
without, if they were consigned to the lion 
within. But there are and must be absurd 
inconsistencies, even in the policy of 
western legislstors, where one set of 
principles is applied to all. Zalim soon 
discovered that the fashion of the day was 
to puneurusk, ‘foster the ryot.’ The odious 
character of the tax was diminiahed, and 
an edict limited its operation to the farmer, 
the seller, and the purchaser; and so 
anxious was he to eonceal this weapon of 
oppression, that the very name of fwt’Ao 
was abolished, and soioae kasil, or extraoTdi* 
navies,' substituted. Tbie item is eaid still 
to amount to five lakhs of rupees, 
j Thus did the skill and rigid system of 
the regent exact from hupuckewm of soil, 
full fifty lakhs of rupees. We must also 
recollect that nearly five more are to b^ 
added on account of the bousehuld lands of 
the members of his own and the prince’h 
family, which is abnost sufficient to eoveiv 
their expences. 

What will the , European practical f!ai^ 
mer,of enlarged means and experience, think 
of the msn who, ariaaced this complicated 
system, and who, dniiog forty years, bss 
superintended its details ! Wbat optnijojk 
will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at 
the age of foutscoie years, although blind 
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•hd palsied, atili superintends and maintains 
this system ? What srill he think of the 
tenacity of memory, trhich Lears grareu i 
thereon, as on a tablet, an accunnt of all 
these vast depositories of grain, with their 
varied contents, many of them the store of 
years past : and the power to check the 
slighteet errors of the intendant of tliis vast 
accumulation ; while, at (he same time, be 
regulates the succession of crops through- 
out this extensive range! Such is the 
minute topographical knowledge which the 
Regent possesses of liis country, (hat every 
field in farm is familiar (o him ; and woe 
to the saperintendent haveldar if he dis- 
covers a follow nook that ought to bear a 
crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelm- 
ing as it would seem to most minds, it 
formed bat a part of the political engine 
conducted and kept in action by his single 
powers. The details of his administration, 
internal as well os external, demanded 
nnremitted vigilance. The formation, the 
maintenance, and discipline of an army of 
twenty thousand men, bis fortreeses, arse- 
nals, and their complicated minaliari wei-e 
amply sufficient for one mind. The daily 
account from his police, consisting of several 
hundred emissaries, besides the equally 
numerous reports from the head of eauli 
district, would have distracted an ordinary 
bead, " for the winds could not enter and 
leave Harouti without being reported.’’ 
Bnt when, in addition to all this, it is known 
that the Begent was a practical merchant, 
a speculator in exciianges, that he encourag- 
ed the mechanical arts, fostered foreign 
indmstty, pursued even liorticuiture, and, 
to use his own words, “considered no 
trouble thrown aw ay which made the rupee 
‘ return sixteen and a half anuas, with whom 
van he he coniparcd (15 ? Literature, 


I philosophy, and emttptot from the grand 
historical epics, were tire amnseroents of 
his hours of relaxation ; but here we anti- 
cipate, fur we have not jet finished the 
review of his economical character. His 
monopolies, especially that of grain, not 
only iiiiluenced his own market, but efleet- 
ed all the udjacent countries ; and when 
speculation in opium ran to such a demo- 
ralieing excess in consequence of tlie British 
goverumeut monopolizing the entire produce 
of the poppy cnllirated throughout Malwa, 
he took advantage of the mania, and by his 
sales or purchases laised or depressed the 
market at pleasure. His gardens, scattered 
Ihronghout the country, still supply the 
markets of the towns and capital with vege- 
tables, and bis forests furnUh them with 
fuel. 

So rigid was bis system of taxation, 
that notliing escaped it. There was a heavy 
tax on widows who remarried. Even the 
gourd of the mendicant paid a tithe, and 
the ascetic in bis cell had a domiciliary 
visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, 
itt order that a portion should go to the 
exigencies of the state. The (oonv6a burrar, 
or ‘ gourd-tax,’ wag abolished after forming 
for a twelve month part of the fiscal code 
of Harouti, and then not through any 
scruples of the Begent, but to satisfy bis 
friends. Akin to this, and even of a tower 
grade, was Vae jahrooburrar, or *broora-tax,’ 
which continued for ten years ; but the 
many lampoons it provoked from the 
satirical JSbat operated on the many 
sensitive feeliogi of his son, Modliu Sing, 
who obtained its repeal.' 

Z dim Was no favonrito with the bards ; 
and that lie had little claim to their con- 
sideration may he inferred from the follow- 
ing anecdote. A celebrated rhymer was 
reciting some laudatory stanzas, which 


(I) There are sixleeu anaas to a B'lpeo. 
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the Regent receired rather coldly, obaerv- 
ing with a sneer, that “ they told nothing 
bat lies, though he ahonld be happy to Us* 
ten to their effoaiona when truth was the 
foundation.’ The poet replied, that “he 
found truth a moat nntnarketable commodi- 
ty; neverthelosB, he had aome of that at his 
service and stipulating for forgirueaa if 
they offended, he gave the protector hie 
picture in a string of im.pi'ovued stanaas, ao 
fall of «M (poison), that the lands of the 
whole fra- ternity were reenmod, and none 
of the order have ever since been admitted 
to his presen ce. 

Thongii rigid in his observance of the 
ceremonies of religion, and sharing in the 
prevailing superstitions of liia country, he 
never allows the accidental circumstance of 
biith or costs to effect liis policy. Offences 
ngainat the state admit of no Indemnity, 
be the offender a Brahmin or a bard ; and 
if these claseee engage in trade, they expe- 
rience no ezemptiou from imposte. 

Snob is an outline of the territorial ar- 
rangements of the Regent Zalim Sing. 
When power was assigned to him, he found 
the state limited to Keilwarra on the east; 
he has extended it to the verge of the Plate- 
au, and the fortress which guards its ascent, 
at first rented from the Maharattas, is now 
by treaty bis own. He took posseseion of the 
reigne of power with an empty treasury 
,und tiurty-tm lakht of accumulating debt. 
He found the means of defence a few dilapi- 
dated fortresses, and a brave but unmanage- 
able feudal army. He has, at an immense j 
cost, put the fortresses, into the moet com- 
plete state of defence, and covered their ram- 


parts with many hundred pieces of cannon } 
and he has raised and maintains, in lien of 
about four thousand Hara cavaliers, an 
army,— regular we may term it,— of twenty 
thousand men, distributed in battalions, a 
park of one hundred pieces of cannon, with 
about one thousaud good horse, beeides 
the feudal contiugenta. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the great* 
ness which the Raja Goman intended should 
be entailed upon his successors, his chiefs, 
and his subjects? Was it to entertain 
twenty thousand mercenary soldiers from 
the sequestrated fields of the illustrious 
Hiira, the indigeuoue proprietor { Is 
this government, is it good government 
accoidiug to the ideas of more civilized 
nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machi- 
nery ? We may admit that for a time, such 
a system may bare been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power 
but to preserve the state from predatory 
spolistiou ; and'now, could we see the noble 
restored to his forfeited estates, and the 
ryot to his hereditary rood of land, we 
should say that Zalim Sing had been an ins- 
trument in the band of Providence for the 
preservation of the rights of the Harae, 
But, as it is, whilst the corn which waves 
upon the fertile eurfsoe of Kotah present 
not the symbol of prosperity, neither it hie 
well-paid and well disciplined army a anre 
means of defence ; moral propriety has been 
violated ; rights are in abeyance, and until 
they be restored, even the apparent oonais* 
tency of the eoeial fabric is obtained by 
means which endanger its security. 
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J^oliiical tj/tiem of the rege»U-^ffie foreign policy, pre-eminent infiuenee 
in Bajwdrra.— Hi* firet connexion vith the Englieh government.’^Man- 
eon*e retreat,— Gallant eondvet and death of the Hara chief of Coelah,— 
Md giten by the Eegent involves him mth Holear, — Eolear comet to 
Kofah.— Preparations to attach He capital,-^ Bingntar xnUrmtn with 
Zalm.—Zalim't agents at foreign eonr Is,— Alliance tcUk Ameer Khan, and 
the Pindarri chiefs,— CharaetcrUtie anecdotes-— Zalim's ofiensive poli^.— 
HU dometiie policy.— Character of Maharae Omed 8ing.—&ilm*e rondnet 
tatoarde him.— Choice of minUlere.— Biehen Sing Foujdar. — Dulleel Khan 
Paihan.—Cireumxallation if Kotah.— Foundation of the city Jhalra- 
Patun.— Mehrab Khan, eommanderi of tJa foreet. 


Thx foregoing reflectione bring ns back 
to political coneideratioiUt and these we 
most separate in two branches, the foreign 
and domestic. We purposely invert the 
ditouseion of these topics, for the sake, of 
convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded 
himself, a kind of balsnce of power ; to 
overawe one leader by hie influence with 
another, yet by the maintenance of good 
understanding with all, to prevent indivi- 
dual umbrage, while bis own strength was 
at all times sufficient to make the scale 
^eponderate in bis favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah 
was for years the centre around which re- 
volved the deanltory armies or ambulant 
govmments, ever strangers to repose ; and 
ihoogh its wealth oonld not fail to attract 
the cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet, 
by the Impoung attitude which he assum- 
ed, Zslim Sing maintained, during more 
than half a centnry, the respect^ the feer, 
and even the esteem of all ; and Kotah 
alone, throughout this lengthened period. 


so full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy 
at her gates. Although an epoch of per- 
petual change and political convulsion, — 
armies destroyed, states overturned, famine 
and pestilence often aiding moral causes iu 
desolating the land— yet did the Begent, 
from the age of twenty-five to eighty* 
two(l), by bis sagacity, his energy, bis 
moderation, his prudence, conduct the bark 
intrusted to hie enre through all the shoals 
and dangers which beset her coarse. It 
may not excite surprise that he was un- 
willing to relinquish the helm when the 
vessel wae moored in clam waters ; or, when 
the unskilful owner, forgetting these teni^ 
pests, and deeming bis own science equal to 
the task, demanded the surrender, that his 
should hoist the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Bajwarra, not 
even the predatory governments, which 
was not in some way influenced by his 
opinions, and often guided by hie councils. 
At each he had envoys, and when there 
was a point to gain, there were irresistible 
argnmenfs in reserve to secure it. The 


(« I may mce more repeat, this was Written in A.D. 1820-81 when Zalim Sing had 
reached the age of fonneore and two, 
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naeemities, the vanitiea, and weakn«ue« 
of man, ha could enlist on his aide, 
and he vas alternately, by adoption, the 
father, unde, or brother, of erery peraon 
in poirer during this eventfol period, 
from the prince upon the throne, to the 
brat of a Ptndarri. He frequently observed, 
that “none knew the shifts he had been pot 
to and when entreated not to use 
expressions of hnmility, which were alike 
unsnited to his age and station, and the 
rereiunoe he compelled, he would reply, 
**God grant you long life, but it is become 
a habit." Por the last ten years, he not 
only made his connexion with Meer Khan 
aabserrient to avoiding a oollision with 
Holoar, but converted the Ehan into the 
make^weight of his balance of power : “he 
thanked Ood the time was post, when he 
bad to congratulate even the slave of a 
Toork on a safe aeecuekement, and to pay 
for this happiness." 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, 
and proud, he could bend to the extreme 
of submission. But while he would, by 
letter or conversation, say to a marauding 
Biandarri or Pathan- *' let me petition to 
yonr notice," or *‘if my clodpole understan- 
ding ( bhomia bood'h ) is worth consulting 
or reply to a demand for a contribution, 
oonpled with a threat of inroad, “that the 
friendly epistle had been received ; that he 
lamented the writer's distresses, Ac.," 
with a few thonsand more than wu 
demanded, and a present to the messenger, 
he would excite a feeling which at least 
obtained a respite ; on the other hand, be 
was always prepared to repel aggression • 
and if a tingle action would have 
hia quarrel, he would not have hesi- 
tated to engage any power in the 
circle. But be knew even success, in such 
A ease, to be ruin, and the general feature 
of hia external policy was accordingly of 




A temporiaing and very mixed hatuM. 
Situated as he was, amidst eendiutiiiif 
elements, he had frequently a double ganiA 
to play. Thus, in the coalition of 
against Jodpoor, he had three j^artied to 
please, each requesting his aid, whi^ 
made neutrality almost impossible. ' He 
sent envoys to all; and while appearing 
as the universal mediator, he gave aasistanou 
to none. 

It would be vain as well as nseless to 
attempt the details of Lis foreign policy; 
we shall merely allude to the circumstance 
which first brought him in eon'trset with 
the Britiah government, in A.l>. 1813-4 
and then proceed to iris domestic admihistra- 
tion. ' 

When the ill-fated expedition nnddir 
Monson traversed Central Indie to the at- 
tack of Holoar, the regent of Eotah, tmsf- 
ing to the invinoibiliiy of the British armd, 
did not hesitate, upon their appearanob 
within his territory, to co-operate both witli 
supplies and men. But when the British 
army retreated, and its commander demand- 
ed admission within the walls of Kotah, hO 
met a decided and very proper refusal. 

You shall not bring anarchy and b 
disorganized army to mix with my peaceable 
citizens ; but draw up your battalions under 
my walls ; I will furnish provisions, and X 
will manh the whole of my force betweeh 
you and the enemy, and bear the bmnt otf 
bis attack." Bach were Zalim's own expres- 
siouB : whether it would have been wise (• 
accede to his proposal is not the point of 
discussion. Monson continued bis disas. 
trous flight through the Boondiand Jeypoot 
dominions, aud carried almost alone the 
news of bis disgrace to the illustriotu Lahct 
It WPS natural ho should seek to pidliatc hia 
error by an attempt to involve others ; and 
amongst those thus calumniated, firet and 
foremost was the legest of Eotah, “ the 
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and front of whose offending,”— non- 
•dmissiou to s panic-struck, beef-eating 
army iritbin hi* walls,— was translated 
into treachery, end n eonniranoe with tiie 
enemy : a calomny which long subsisted to 
the prajudioe of the veteran politician. 
But never wm there a greater wrong 
inflicted, or a more nnjost retnrn for ser* 
vices and saorifices. both in men and money, 
in s cause which little coiiceroed him ; and 
it nearly operated hiirtfully, at a period 
( 1817 ) when the Britieh government could 
not have dispensed with his aid. It wae 
sever told, it is hardly yet known at this 
distant period, what devotion he evinced 
in that memorable retreat, as it is 
misnamed, when the troops of Eotah and 
the corps of the devoted Lucan i were 
aacrificed to enenre the safety of the army 
until it left the Mokundurra Pass in its 
rear. If there be any iooredalous supporter 
of the commander in that era of our shnme, 
let him repair to the altar of the Coelah 
chief, who, like a true Hsra, “spread bis 
carpet ’’ at the ford of the Amjar, and there 
Bwsited the myrmidons of the Mabrattae, 
and fell protecting the flight of an army 
which might have passed from one end of 
India to the other. AVeil might the veteran 
olinde to onr ingratitude iu 1804, when in 
A.I>. 1817 be wee called upon to co-operate 
in the destruction of that predatory syeteni, 
in withstanding, which he had passed a 
life of feverish anxiety. If there was a 
doubt of the part he acted, if tlie monuments 
of the slain will not be admitted as 
evidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds an- 
other featnre to the portrait of this 
extraordinary man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many 


— 

brave Haras, slain on (he retreat of Moneos, 
the Bnkshee, or commander of the forces, 
woe made prisoner. As the prince of bia 
liberation, and as a punishment for tite 
aid time given to the British, the Mahratt i 
leader exacted a bond of ten lakbs of rupees 
from the Bubshee, threatening on refanl 
to lay waste with fire and sword the wtiole 
line of pursuit. But when the discomfited 
Bnkshee appeared before the Begent, he 
spurned him from his presence, disavowed 
his act, and sent him back to Holcar to 
pay the forfeiture as hejmight (1). Holoaor 
aotieBed bimeell then with tbreateniog 
vengeance, and when opportnnily permitted, 
he marched into Harouti and encamped 
near the capital. The walls were manned 
to receive him ; the signal had been prepared 
which would not have left a single honao 
inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils 
would simultaneonsly pour down from tho 
hills on Holcar’s supplies or followers. 

I The bond was again preaented, and without 
hesitation disavowed : hostilities appeared 
inevitable, when the friends of both 
paitles concerted on interview. But Zalim, 
aware of the perfidy of bis foe, declined 
this, except on his own conditions. These 
were singular, and will recall to mind 
another and yet more celebiated meeting. 
He demanded that they should discuss the 
terms of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to 
which Holcar acceded. For this purpose 
Zelim prepared to boats, each capable of 
containing about twenty armed men. Hav- 
ing moored bis own little bark inlthe 
middle of the stream, under the cannon of 
the city, Holcar, accompanied by his 
cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed 
to meet him. Carpets were spreod, and 
there these extraordinary men, with one 


(1) IE my memory betrays me not, this unfortun ate commander, unable to bear bis 
aname, took poison. 
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•ye (1) between them, settled the conditioos 
ef pence) end the endearing epithets of 
, ‘uncle’ and ‘nephew’ were bandied, with 
abundant mirth on the pecaliarity of their 
eituation ; while,— for the fact is beyond a 
doubt,— each boat was plugged, and men 
were at hand on the first appearanoe of 
treachery to have sent them all to the 
bottom of the river. But llolcai's neces- 
eities were urgent, and a gift of three lahhs 
of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though 
he never reliaquislied tlie threat of exacting 
the ten lakhs ; and when at length madness 
overtook him, " the bond of Kaka Zatim 
Sing *’ was one of tlie most frequently- 
repeated ravings of tbis soldier of foitune, 
whose whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the 
labours of bis administration were quite 
sufficient to occupy his attention without 
intermeddling with his neighbours ; yet, in 
order to give a direct interest in the welfare 
of Kotah, he became a competitor for the 
farming of the extensive districts which 
joined his southern frontier, belonging to 
bindis and Holcar. From the former be 
rented the punj-mohaU and from the latter 
the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, 
&c., which, wlieu by right of conquest they 
became Biitisli, were given in sovereignty 
to the Begent, Not satisfied wiili tliia bold 
of seU-intciest on the two great predatory 
powers, ho bad emissaries in the peisons of 
their confidential ministers, who reported 
every movement ■, and to “make assuiance 
doubly sure,” he Lad hlabrutiu pundits of 
the first talent in liis own adminisfraliou, 
through whoso couiireliune no political 
mensuro of their nation escaped h's know- 
ledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the 
Begent were essential to each oilier. From 
Kotah the Khan was provided with military 


stores and supplies of every kind ; and 
when Ills legions mutinied ( a matter qt 
daily occurrence ) and threatened him witia 
the bastinado, or fastening to a piece of 
ordinance under a scorching sun, Kotah 
afforded a place of refuge during a tempo- 
rary retreat, or ways and means to allay 
tlie tumult, by paying the arrears. Zalim 
allotted the castle of Shirgurh for the 
Khan’s family, so that ibis leader had no 
anxiety on their account, while be waa 
pursuing his career of rapine in more dis- 
tant scenes. 

Even the Findariie were conciliated 
witli all the respect and courtesy paid to 
better men. Many of their leaders held 
grants of laud in Kotah : so essential, 
indeed, was a good understanding with this 
body, that when Sindia, in A.D. 1807, 
entrapped and imprisoned in the dnngeong 
of Qwalior the celebrated Knreem, Zalim 
not only advanced the large sum required 
for his ransom, but hod the temerity to 
pledge himself for his future good condnet: 
an act which somewhat tarnished bis repu- 
tation for sagacity, but eventually operated 
ns n just punishment on Sindia for his 
avarice. 

The scale of mniiiilcence on which the 
Begent exercised the rites of sanctuary 
{tirna) towards the chiefs of Other countries 
claiming his protection, was disproportioned 
to the means of the state. The exiled nobles 
of Marwnr and Mewar have held estates in 
Kotali greater than their sequestrated patri- 
monies. These dazcling acts of beneficenoe 
were not lost on a community amongst 
whom hospitality ranks at the bead of tho 
virtues. In these regions, where the stran- 
gest anomalies and the moat striking 
contiodictions present themselves in politics, 
such conduct begets no astonishment, and 


(1) It should be remembered that Zalim was quite blind, and that Holcar bad lop^ 
the use of one eye. 
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rarely prorekee a l-etnoiwtraiice from tbe 
etate 'arbehce the Bttppliant fled. The 
Begent not only received the refageee, bat 
often reconciled them to their eovereigns. 
He gloried in the title of 'peace-maker/ and 
'whether hie oondnct pi^ooeedhd from motives 
of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded 
with the epithet, sufficiently exalted in 
itself “ They all come to old Zalim with 
their troubled,” he remarked, “as if he 
could 'find food for them all from ‘hie hand- 
ftil Of toll," * 

To oonelnde : his defensive was, in its 
results, 'the reverse of his offensive policy. 
Invariable and brilliant’enccess accompanied 
tbe one ; defeat, disappointment, and great 
’pecuniary Sacriflcee were the constant fruits 
of the other, Mewar eluded all his arte, 
'find involved Eotah in embarrasments from 
trhiefa she will never recover, -while bis 
‘attempt to take Sheopnr, tbe capital of the 
Qores, hy a coup de Uiain, was signally 
defeated. Had he succeeded in either 
attempt, and added the resources of these 
acquisitions to Kotah, donbtless his views 
Would have been still more enlarged. At 
an early period Of his career, nn offer was 
made to him, by the celebrated Pratap Sing 
of Jepyoor,'to undertake the duties of chief 
minister of that state ; it is vain to speculate 
on what might have been the result to the 
State or himself, had he been able to wield 
her retonrees, at that, time so Jitlle im- 
jfiaired. 

'Xtet us now view the domestic policy of 
'the BegeUt ; for which purpose we must 
again bein'g'forward the pageant prince of 
Botab, the Baja Omed ’Bing, who was des- 
tined never to be extricated from the 
trammels of a guardianship which, like 
most Offices in tbe Bast, was designed to he 
hereditary : and at the age of Ihreescore 
and ten, Omsd Sing found himself as much a 
minorws when' his dying father “ placed him 
in the lap” of tbe Protector Zalim Sing. The 


line of eohdnot be pursued towards hie sove- 
reign, throngh half a century's duration, was 
singularly consistent. The age, the obaraeter, 
the very title of nanah, or 'grandsire,’ added 
weight to his authority, and the dispositioii 
of the prince seemed little inclined to 
throw it off. In short, his temperament 
appeared exactly suited to the views of the 
Begent, who, while he oonsnlted his wishes 
in every step, acted entirely from himself. 
The Maha-Rao was a piinoe of exoelleut 
understanding, and possessed many of 
those qualities inherent in a Bajpoot. Hc 
was fond of the chase, and was the best 
horseman and marksman in the country ; 
and the Begeut gained such entire ascend- 
ancy over him, that it is doubtful whether 
he was solicitous of change. Besides, there 
was no appearance of constraint ; and his 
religious ocenpatinns, which increased with 
bis age, 'went far to wean him from a 
wish to take a more active share in the 
duties of government. His penetration, 
in fact, discovered the inutility of such a 
desire, and he soon ceased to entertain it • 
while in proportion as he yielded, the 
attentions of tbe minister increased. If an 
envoy came from a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered his 
credentials to him, and from him received a 
reply, but that reply was bis minister’s. If a 
foreign noble claimed protection, he received 
it from the Fiince : he -was the dispenser of 
the favours, though he could neither change 
their nature nor amount. Nay, if the Begent’s 
own sons required an addition to their 
estates, it could only be at the express desire 
of tbe Muha-ltao ; and to such a length did 
the minister carry this deference, that an 
increase to his personal inoonie required 
being pressed upon him by the Prince. 
If horses arrived from foreign countries for 
sale, the best were set aside for the Maha- 
Bao and Lie sons- Tite archives, the seal, 
and all the emblems of sovereignty, 
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rennined aa in times past is tke eostedy o{ 
the personal aerrwats oi the Prince, at the 
castle, though none dnrst use them without 
consent ot the Regent. He banished 
his oaljr SOD, Mudbu Sing, during 
three years, to the family estate at Naudts, 
for disrespect to the heir-apparent, Kishore 
Sing, when training their horses together ; 
and it was with difficulty] that even the 
entreaty of the Maha-Rao could procure 
bis recall. There are many anecdotes 
related to erince that habitual deference 
to every thing attached to his sovereign, 
which, originating in good fooUng, greatly 
aided his policy. The Regent was one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in 
the castle, when the younger sous of the 
Maha-Rao not knowing ha was there, enter- 
ed to tperform their devotions. It was the 
cold season, and the pavement was damp ; 
he took the quilt which he wore from his 
shoulders, and spread it for them to stand 
upon. On their retiring, a servant, deem- 
ing the quilt no longer fit to be applied 
to the Regent’s person, was putting it 
aside; but, guessing his intention, Zalim 
eagerly snatched it from him, and recover- 
ing himself, olwerved it was now of some 
value, since it was marked with the dust 
of the feet of his sovereign's children. 
These are curious anomalies in the mind 
of a man who had determined on unlimited 
authority. No usurpation was ever more 
meek, or yet more absoluto ; and it might 
be affirmed tliat the Ptinoe and the 
Regent were made for each other and the 
timea in which they lived. 

It was to be expected that a man, whose ' 
name was long synonymous with wisdom. 


should shew discernment in the ghoic^ of 
bis eervsnts. He ho^ the art of pttachiu^ 
them to his interests, of uniting their 
regard with a aabmiasive respect, and no 
kindness, no familiarity, ever made them 
forget the bounds prescribed. But while 
he generonsly provided for all their wants 
and granted them every indulgence^ he 
knew too well the oaprioe of human nature 
to make them independent of himself. Bo 
would provide for them, for their relations 
and their dependents ; his hand was ever 
bestowing gratuities on festivals, births, 
marriages, or deaths but be never allowed 
them to accumulate wealth. It is to be re« 
marked that hia most confidential servants 
were either Futhans or Mabratta Fundita : 
the first he employed in military posts, the 
other in the more complicated machinery 
of politics. He rarely employed hia own 
countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, noir 
held by Bishen Sing, a Rajpoot of the 
Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule. 
HuUeel Khan and Mehrab Khan were hie 
most faithful and devoted servants and 
friends. The stupendous fortifications of 
the capital, with which there is nothing in 
India to compete, save the walls of Agra, 
were all executed by the former. By him, 
also was raiaed that pride of the Regent,, 
the city called after him, Jhalarapatun ; (1) 
while all the other forts were put into a 
state which makes Eotah the most defen- 
sible territory in India. Such was the 
affectionate ssteem in whidi Dulleel wap 
held by the Regent, that he used often to 
say, “he hoped ho should not outlive Dulleel 
Khan,” Mebreb Khan was the commander 
of the infantry, which he maintained in a 


(1) Jhala-ra-FutuH^ ‘the city of the Jhala,’ the Regent's tribe. 
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6tat« of admirable diecipline and eiB- twenty days’ pay, each mootb, with their 
cienoy, (1) they received their leet rota, or arrears at the end of every second year. 


CEAFTEB XI. 


The Rajpoot Stateo invited to an alliance with the British Government,—^ 
Zalim Sinff the first to accept it. — Mai quvi Hastings sends an agent to 
his court.— Confederation against the Pindarris . — The Regent's conduct 
during the war.— Approbation and reward of his services.— Peace 
throughout India. — Death of Maharao Omed Sing.— T/eatg and 
supplemental articles.— Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.— Their characters. 
—Sons of the Regent. — Stale of parties. — The Regent leaves the Chaoni 
for Kotah.~ He proclaims Kishore Sing as successor of the late prince . — 
His letter to th>e British agent^ who repairs to Koiuh. — Dangerous 
illness of the Regent.- Plots to overturn the order of succession, — The 
Regent's ignorance thereof .— Intricate position of the British Government. 
—Arguments in defence of the supplemental articles —Recognition 
of all rulers it lucio the basis of our treaties.— Kishore Sing rejuses to 
acknowledge the supplemental articles, — Consequences.— The Regent 
blockades the Prince, and. demands the surrender of his son Cordhundas, 
—The Maharao breaks through the blockade. — The British agent inter- 
poses. — Surrender and ejcile of Gordhundas. — Reconciliation of the 
Maharao and the Regent.— Coronation of the Maharao — Mutual cove- 
nanis executed.— The Regent prohiilits dind throughout Kotah,—Refle> 
Hons. 


We now enter upoa tliat period of ! 
the Regent's history, when the march of | 
events linked him with the policy of 
Biitain. When, in A. D. 1817, the marquis 
of Hastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindarris, who were the very lees of the 
predatory hordes, which the discunifitnre of 
the greater powers bad thrown off, 


neutrality was not to be endured : and it 
was announced that all those who were not 
f>‘r us in this grand enterprise, which 
involved the welfare of all, would be con- 
sidered against ue. The Rajpoot states, 
alike interested with ourselves in the 
establishment, of settled government, were 
invited to an alliance offensive and defen- 


(1) Mehrub Khan was the commandant of one division of Ziilim’s rontingent, placed 
at my disposal, which in eight daj s took posse.‘'Sion of every district of Ilolcar’a adjacent 
to Uaranti, and which afterwards gained so inncli credit by thu Lrilliunt escalade of the 
‘Soiidi* fortress, when co-operating with General Sir Jlion Malcolm. The BogaU ( Baj- 
Paltun were led by Syf Alii, a gallant Soldier, but who conid not resist joining the cause 
bi the Maharao and legitimacy in the civil war of 18SI. 
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give with us, which waa to free them for 
ever from the thraldom of the predatory 
armioa ; in return for which, we demanded 
homage to our power, and portion of their 
revenue aa the price of protection. The 
eagle-eye of Zaliin waa at once the virtue 
of coroplianoe, and the grace attendant 
on its being quickly yielded. Accordingly, 
his envoy was the first to connect Kotnh 
in the bonds of alliance, which eoon united 
oil Rajwarra to Britain. Meanwhile, all 
India was in arms ; two hundred thousand 
men wore embodied, and moving on various 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for 
ever, Aa the fiist ecene of action was 
expected to be in the countries bordetiog 
npon Harouti, the presence of an agent 
with Zalim Sing appeared; indispensable. 
His instructiouB wore to make available 
the resources of Kotah to the armies mov- 
ing round him, and to lesson the field of 
the enemy’s manoeuvres, by shutting him 
out of tliat country. So etheient were these 
resources, that in five days after the agent 
reached the Begent's camp,(l} every pass 
was a post ; and corps of fifteen hundred 
men, infantry and cavalry, with four guus, 
was marched to co-operate with General 
Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed 
thoNeibudda with a weak division of the 
army of the Dekhun, and was marching 
iiortiiward, surrounded by nunierons foes 
and doubtful friends. Throughout that 
bi'illiant eventful period in the history of 
British India, when every province from 
the Ganges to the ocean waa agigaled by 
warlike demonstrations, the camp of the 
Begent was the pivot of operations and the 
focus of iotolligeuco. The p,ait he acted 
was decided, manly, and consistent ; and 


if there were moments of vaoillatioD, it waa 
inspired by onr own condnet, which created 
doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his 
course. He had seen and felt that tlie grand 
principle of politicts, expediency, guided 
all courts and councils whether Moghul, 
Mahratta, or British : the disavowal of the 
alliances formed by Lord Lake, tinder Mar- 
quis Wellesly’s administration, proved this 
to demonstration, and be was too familiar 
with the history of onr power to give more 
credit than more politeness required to onr 
boasted renunciation of the rights of antici- 
pated conquest. A smile would play over 
the features of the oiblcss politician when 
the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of aggrandisement. To all such pro- 
testations he would say, ‘'Maharaja, I can- 
not doubt yon believe what yoa say ; but 
remember what old Zalim tells yon; the 
day is not distant when only one emblem of 
power (el-i ticca) will be recognized through- 
out India ” This was in A. D. 1817-18; 
and the ten years of life since granted to 
him must have well illustrated the truth of 
this remark ; for althongli no absolute con- 
quest or incorporation of Rajpoot territory 
Ims taken place, our system of control and 
the establishment of our monopoly within 
these limits (not then dreamed by of our- 
selves), has alieady verified in part his pre- 
diction. It were indeed idle to suppose 
that any protestations could have vanquish- 
ed the arguments present to a mind which 
had pondered on a every page of the history 
of onr power ; which had witnessed its deve- 
lopment, from the battle of Plassy under 
Clive to Lake’s exploits at the alters of 
Alexander. He had seen thronghout, that 
the fundamental rule whioh guides the Raj- 


(1) the author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Sindia's court, was 
deputed by Lord Hastings to tlie Baj Bana Zalim Sing. He left the residency at 
Gwalior ou the T2tli November 1817, and reached the Begeut’s camp at Bowtah, about 
tireuty-five miles B. S. £. of Kotah, on the 23rd. 
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yoot prinea, “abtain laiHi," was one both 
prastioally and theoretically undsratood by 
vieereys from the west, who appeared to 
act upon the four grand political priuuplea 
of the Bajpoot, tiam, dan, bad, dind ; or, 
peronaeion, Kifto, atratagem, force ; by 
whidi, aeoarding to their gr^sat lawgiver, 
hiagdona are obtuaed and maintained, 
and all mundane aShira conducted. 
When therefore, in order to attain our enda, 
we expatiated upon the dieinterestedaesa of 
MU' riewa, bia oo-operation was granted less 
from a belief in onr profeaaious, than upon 
a diapaeeionate oouaideration of the benefits 
whioh auch aJlianoa would confer upon 
Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his 
family in the position it had so long held in 
'tbai state. He must have balanced the 
difficulties he had mastered to maintain that 
power, against the enemies, internal and 
external, which had threatened it, and he 
justly feared both would speedily be aaori- 
fioed ,to the incapacity of his buccessors. 
To provide a stay to thoir feebleness was the 
motive whioh induced him to throw himself 
heart and hand into the alliance we sought; 
and of signal benefit did he prove to the 
cause he espoused. But if we read might 
the workings of a mind, which never be> 
isayed its purpose either to friend or foe, 
we should find that there was a momrnt 
wherein, tliuugh he did not swerve from 
the psth he had chalked out, or ahew any 
equivocation m respect to the pledge ho 
had given, tiie same spirit which had 
guided him to the eminence he had acquired, 
suggested what he might have done at a 
eonjunoture when all India, save Bsjpootana, 
was in arms to overthrow the legions of 
Britain. All had reason to dread her 
colossal power, and hatred and revenge 
actuated our numerous allies to emancipate 
themselves from a yoke, to which, whether 
they were bound by friendship or by fear, 
was aUke galling. If there tras one master' 


mind that could have combined and wie)d> 
ed their resouroes for oar overthrow, it was 
that of Eslim Bing alone. Whetbey tbc 
aspirations of his ambition, far too vast of 
its little field of action, soared to tbia 
height, or were oheoked by the trammels of 
nearly eighty winters, we can only conjee- 
tare. Oece, and once only, the dubious 
oracle oame forth. It was in the very crisis 
of operations, when three Bnglish divisions 
were gradually iclosing upon the the grand 
Pindarri horde, under Kureem Efaan, in the 
very heart of his dominions, and hia troops^ 
his stores, were sll placed at our disposal* 
he heard that one of these divisions had 
insulted his town of Barah : then, the ideas 
whioh appeared to occupy him buret forth 
in the ejaculation, that if twenty years 
could be taken from bis life, Delhi and 
Dekhan should be one j** and appeared to 
point to the hidden thoughts of a man* 
whose tongue never apoke but in parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most 
confidential friends and ministeis, who were 
Mahrsttas, were adverse to hie leaguing 
with the Etiglish, and for a moment he felt 
a repugnance to breaking the bond wbicb 
bad 80 long united him with their policy. 
He could not but enumerate amongst the 
arguments for its maiiitenanoe, his ability 
to preserve that iiulopendence which fifty 
years had strengthened, and he saw that, 
with the power to which he was about to 
be allied, he bad no coarse but unlimited 
obedience ; in short, that this part must 
now be subordinate. He preferred it, 
however, for the security it afforded ; and 
as in the course of nature he must soon 
resign his trust, there was more hope of 
his power descending to his poeteiily than 
if left to discord and faction. But wheu 
hostilities advanced against the freebooters, 
and the more settled goremmente of the 
Fesliwa, Bhoonsla, Holcar, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we' could 
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urge to him imaiatible aifgumenta for a 
^rfeot identity of iutereata. The envoy 
had only to hint that the right of oon<|^iieet 
would leave the diatricta he rented from 
fioloar at our disposal ; and that as we 
wanted do territory in Central India for 
ouraelrea, we should not forget our f fiends 
at the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there 
were doubter they were dissipated by this 
WMMtion : and on the grand horde being 
broken np, it was discovered that the fami- 
lies of its leaders were eonoealed in his 
territory. Through his indirect aid we 
were enabled to secure them, and at 
once annihilated the strength of the 
marauders, for all these important services, 
the eovereignty of the four districts he 
rented from Holcar was guaranteed to 
the Regent. The circumstances attending 
the c<>nve}'ance of this gift afforded an 
estimate of Zalim'e determination never 
to relinquish his authority ; for, when the 
mnnud was tendered in his own name 
he declined it, desiring the insertion of 
that of “his master the Maliarao.” At the 
time, it appeared an act of disinterested 
magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed 
US to form a more oorreot appreciation of 
his motives. The campaign concluded and 
the noble commander and his enlightened 
coadiutor(I) left the seat of war impressed 
with the conviction of the great services, 
and the highest respect for the talents 
of the veteran politician, while the envoy, 
who had acted with him daring the cam- 
paign, was declared the medium of hie 
future political relations. 

In march A.U. 1818, profound repose 
Veigoad from the Sutlej to the ocean, of 


which Bajpoot hiatory {msenteti no ess 
ample. The magie Buuea, by which tht 
north-man could “ hush the stormy wave,** 
could not bo more efBcacious than the rod 
of our power in trunquillising thia wide 
space, which for ages had beau the seat ef 
conflict. The talya yuga, the golden age of 
the lliudu, alone afforded a parellel to the 
calm which had succeeded eras of tumab 
tuous effervesoenoe. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 
1810, when the death of the Haharao Omed 
Sing engendered new feelings in the claim- 
ants to the succession, and placed the 
Begent in a position from whioh not even 
hie genions might have extricated bhtt, 
unaided by the power whose allhtnee he 
had so timely obtained. And here it be- 
comes requisite to advert to the terms of 
this alliause. The tre8ty(2) was concluded 
at Ucllii, on the SGth of December 1817, 
by the envoys of the Begent, in the name 
of his lawful sovereign, the Maharo Omed 
Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, 
and the deeds were interchanged at the 
Regent's court early in January. To this 
treaty Ids sovereign’s seal and his own 
were appended ; but no guarantee of 
the Regent's power was demanded pend- 
ing the negotiation, nor is he mentioned 
except in the preamble, and then only 
as the ministerial agent of the Ufaharao 
Omed Sing, in whose behalf alone ths 
treaty was virtually executed. The eus. 
prise of the British representative (fi), who, 
in his official despatch detailing the progress 
and concloaion of the negotiations, intimat- 
ed that be not only expected such stipula- 
tion, but was prepared for admittiog it. 


(1) I allude to Mr. Adam, who divided with the noble Marquis the entire merits 
of that ever memorable period. 

(2) 'Copy of this is inserted in Appendix No. 0. 

(8) C. T. Metoalfs, Bsq , then reiideotnt Delhi, now Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bgt^ 
xaembec of council in Bengal. 
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There wai no inadvertence in this otniaeion ; 
the Begeut eaw no occasion for any gnaran* 
tee, for the plenary exercise of the powers 
of sovereign during more than half a 
century hod constituted him, de facto, 
prince of Eotah. Moreover, we may 
suppose, had he felt a desire for such 
stipulation, that a feeling of pride might 
have stifled its expression, which by making 
the choice of ministers dependent on a 
foreign power would have virtually annulh 
ed the iadependent sovereignty of Elotah. 
Whatever was the reason of the omission, 
at a season when his recognition might 
have bad the same formal sanction of all the 
parties as the other articles of the treaty, it 
fnraiihed the future opponeuts of the Be- 
gent’s power with a strong argument 
against its maintenance in perpetuity on 
the death of the Maharao Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty 
was concluded at Delhi in December 1817, 
and interchanged in January 1818. In 
March of the same year, two supplemental 
articles were agreed to at Delhi, and trans- 
initted direct to the Regent guaranteeing 
the administrations of affairs to his sous and 
suecessors for ever. 

Haring premised so much, let us give a 
brief notice of the parties, whose future 
fate was involved in this policy. 

The Muharso Omed Sing liad three sons, 
Kishore Sing, Bishen Sing, and Frithi Sing. 
The heir-apparent who bore a iiaiue dear 
to the recollection of the Haras, was then 
forty years of age. He was mild in his 
temper and demeanour ; but being brought 
up in habits of seclusion, he was more 
conversant with the formulas of his religion 
and the sacred epics, than with the affairs 
of mankind. Ho was no stranger to the 


annals of his family, and bad sufficient prido 
and feeling to kindle at the recollection of 
their glory : but the natural bent of his 
mind, reinforced by education, had well 
fitted him to follow the path of his father, 
and to leave himself and his country to be 
governed as best pleased the nanaA taheh,{\) 
the Kegent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years 
younger; equally palcid in disposition, 
sensible, and sedate, and much attached to 
the Regent. 

Frithi Sing was under thirty; noblA 
specimen of a Onra, eager for action in tlie 
only career of a Bajpoot — arms. To him the 
existing state of tilings was one of oppro- 
brium aud dishonour, and liis mind was 
made up to enfranchise himself and family 
from the thraldom in which bis father had 
left them, or perish in the attempt. The 
brotliers were attached to eacii other, and 
lived in perfect harmony, tliuugh suspicions 
did exist that Bishen Bing’s greater docility 
aud forbearance towards the Begent’s son 
and successors, arose from interested, per- 
liaps traitorous views. Each of them had 
estates of twenty-five thousand rupees’ 
annual tent, which they managed through 
their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, 
Madhn Sing, legitimate ; the younger, Gor- 
dbnn das, ilh'gitirante ; but he was regarded 
with more affection, and endowed with 
almost equal authority with the declared 
successor to the regenc}-. Madbu Sing was 
about fonrly-six at the period we spenk of. 
A physiognomist wonld discover in his 
aspect no feature indicative of genius, 
though he might detect amidst traits which 
denoted indolence, a supercilious tone of 
character, the effect of indulgence. This 


(1) Tliis was the parental epithet always applied to the Begeut by Omed 
Sing ana his, sons, who it will be remembered mingled some of the Jhala blood in their 
veins. Nanah Saheb, sir grandsire.' 
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iras fostered in a great degree by the late 
Uaharao^ who supported tbe Regent’s son 
against his. own in all their dissensions, 
eren from their infancy, which had increased 
the natural arrogance developed by power 
being too early entrusted to him : for 
when the Regent, as before related, quitted 
the capital for the camp, Madhn Bing was 
liominated to the office of Fonjiiar, the 
hereditary post of his father, and left as bis 
locum fsnettc at Eotah. This office, which 
included the command and pay of all the 
troops, left unlimited funds at his disposal ; 
and aa the cheoka which restrained every 
other officer in the atate, were inoperative 
upon hie sona, who dared to inform against 
the future rei;ent 1 Accoiilingiy, he in* 
dulged his taste in a manner which engen* 
dared dislike to him : hie gardens, his 
horses, his boats, were in a style of extia* 
vagance calculated to prove the envy of 
the eons of hie sovereign ; while the auite 
eclipsed that of tbe prince himself. In 
short, he little regarded the prudent 
counsel of his father, who, in their meta- 
phorical language, used to express his fears 
"that when he wae a hundred years old,” 
( i. t. dead, ) the fabric which cost a life in 
rearing would fall to pieces. 

Oordhao-dae,(l) the natural eon of the 
Regent, wae then about twenty-Beven,(g) 
quick, lively, intelligent and daring. His 
conduct to his sovereign’s family hoe been 
precisely the reverse of his brother’s, and 
in consequence he lived on terms of 
confidential friendship with them, especially 
with the heir-apparent and prince, Frithi 
Sing, whose disposition corresponded with 


his own, Sis father, who viewed Utia child 
of hia old age with perhaps more affection 
than hie elder brother, bestowed upon hidk 
the inportant office of Furdfira, which 
comprehend^, the grain-departmeot of the 
state. It gave him the command of funds, 
the omonnt of which endangered the 
declared snccession. The brothers cordially 
detested each other, and many indignities 
were cast npon Qordhnn-das hy Madfau 
Sing, snch aa putting him in the guard, 
which kindled an irreconcilable rancour 
between them. Almost the only frailty in 
the character of the Regent was the 
defective education of his sons : both were 
left to the indulgence of arrogant preten* 
sions ; which ill accorded with the tenor 
of hia own behaviour through life, or the 
conduct that was demanded of them. 
Dearly, bitterly, has the Regent repented 
this error, which in its consequences hoe 
thrown the merits of an active and difflcnlt 
career into the shade, and made him regret 
that his power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and 
polities at Kotah in November 1819, when 
the death of the Mnbarao developed views 
that had long been concealed, and that 
produced the most deplorable reeults. The 
Regent was at the Chaotti, his Standing 
camp at Oagrown, when this event ooenr* 
red, and be immediately repaired to the 
capital, to see that the last offices were 
properly performed, and to proclaim the snt, 
or oath of allegiance, and the accession of 
the Maliarao Kishore Sing. 

The political agent received the intelli- 
gence ( 3 ) on hia match from Marwar 


(1) Angliee ' the slave of Gordhun,’ one of the names of Crishna, the tntelary 
divinity of the Regent. 

(8) Let me again remind the reader, that this was written in 1820-81 ; for many 
reasons, the phraseology and chronology of the original MS. are retained. 

(3) The following is a translation of the letter written by the Begent, annonnoing 
tht decease of hie master, dated let Seffur, A. H. 1836, or November 81st 1810 ; — 

*’ Until Sunday, tbe ere of the 1st. Snffur, the health of the Maharao Onied Sing 

eo ]B 
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to Mewor, and immediately addressed Lis 
government on the subject, requesting 
instrnctions. Aleauwliile, after a few days' 
halt at Oodipoor. he repaired to Rotah to 
observe ttie state of, parties, whose 
animosities and expectations were fore- 
bodings of a change which menaced the 
guaranteed order of things. On bis arrival, 
lie found the aged Begent, still a stronger to 
the luxary of a honse, encamped a mile 
beyond the city, with his devoted bands 
around him ; while Lis son, the heir to his 
power, continued in bis palace in the town. 
The prince and brothers, as heretofore, 
resided at the palace in the castle, where 
they held their eotariet, of which Gordhun- 
das and Prithi Sing were the principals, 
moulding the new Uahurao to their will, 
and from which the second brother, Bisbcn 
fiing, was excluded. Although the late 
prince had hardly ceased to breathe, before 
the animosities so long existing between the 
eons of the Begent burst iotlb, and threa- 
tened "war within the gates and although 
nothing short of the recovery of rights so 
long in abeyance was determined upon by 
the prince yet, — and it will hardly be 
believed, — these schemes escaped the vigi- 
lance of the Regent. 

Tile death of his friend aud sovereign, 
added to care and indrmily, brought on a 
fit of illness, the result of which was ex- 
pected to crown the hopes of the parties 
who were interested in the event ; and when, 


to their surprise and regret, he recovered 
the plans of his prince and natural son 
were matured, and as notorious as the sun 
at noon to every person of note but the 
Regent himself. He was not, indeed, the 
first aged ruler, however renowned for 
wisdom, who had been kept in ignocauco 
of the cabals of his family. It required a 
prophet to announce to David the usurpa- 
tion of Ad<>nijah,(l) aud the same cause, 
which kept David ignorant that his son had 
supplanted him, concealed from the pene- 
I trating eye of Zalim Sing the plot 'which 
had for its object that his power should 
perish with him, and that his son Gurdhuu 
should supersede the heir to his hereditary 
staff of office. Strange as it must appear, 
the British agent acted the part of Nathan 
on this occasion, and had to break the in- 
telligence to the mau who had swayed for 
sixty years, with despotic authority, the 
destinies of Kotah, that ins sons were 
arming agaiust each other, and that his 
prince was determined that his wand 
{churri) of power should (to speak in their 
metaphorical style) be coiiBumed in the same 
pyre" with himself whenever the “ decree 
of Bliagwan” went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental arti- 
cles, guaranteeing Madbu Sing in the suc- 
cession to the regency, proved a stumbling- 
block in the path of our mediation between 
parties, the one called on to renounce thi 
dear bought power the other determined 1 


1 


was perfectly good. Aliont an hour after sunset, he went to worship Sri Bgjnath-j 
Having made six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, lie painted nm 
remained totally insensible. In this state he was removed to his bed-chamber, wliei 
every medical aid was given, but uuavailitigly ; at two in the morning ho departed foi 
heaven. 

“ Such affiiction is not reserved even for a foe ; but what refuge is there againsl 
the decree ? You are our friend, and the honour and welfare of those whom the hlaUarac 
has left behind are now in your hands. The Maharao Kishore Sing, eldest son of th 
Maharao deceased, lias been placed upon the throne. This is written for the inform 
alien of friendship." 

(1) “Nathan spake nnto Bathshebs, 'hast thou not heard that Adonijah, the 80 i 
of Ragitha, does reign, and David our Bord knoweth it not ?’ ’’ 
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regain what time end accident bad wreated 
from him. Had the emergency occurred 
while the predatory eyetem was predomi- 
nant, not a whisper would bare been rais- 
ed : the point in all probability would 
never have been moted : it would have 
been considered as a matter of course, 
where 

" Amurath to Amurath succeeds." 

that the Maharao Rishore should 'continue 
the same puppet in the hands of Madhn 
Sing that his father had been in Zalim's. 
This would have excited no surprise, nor 
would such a proceeding have afforded spe- 
culaiion for one hour. Nay, the usurper 
might h'lTO advanced to the ulterior step ; 
and, like the Frank maire d« palais, have 
demanded of the pontiff of NathdwBrrB, as 
did Pepin of Pope Zacharins, “whether he 
who bad the power, should not also have 
the title of king (1) and the same plenary 
indulgence would have awaited the first 
Jhala Kaja of Kotah as was granted to the 
first of the Carloviiigian kings ? It, there- 
fore, became a matter of astonishment^ 
especially to the unreflecting, whence arose 
the general sympathy, amounting to en- 
thusiasm, towards this hiherto disregarded 
family, not only from cliief and peasant, 
within the bounds of Harouti, and the for- 
eign mciconavy army raised and maintnined 
by tbe Begent, but from the neighbouring 
princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked 
upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was 
then enigmatical, even to those must in- 
terested in forming a just opinion. The 
practice of the moral virtues amongst any 
portion of civilized society may be un- 
certain, but there is cue iavaiiable estimate 
or standard of them in theory. Tbe policy 


of 1817 changed the moral with the political 
aspect of BsjuetLan. If, previons thereto, 
no voice was raised against nsurpation aud 
erime, it was because all hope that their 
condition could be ameliorated was extinct. 

e 

But this was to them a nya Mmvaf, a new 
era,’ a day of universal regeneration. Was 
the eovereign not to took for the restoratfon, 
of that power which bad been guaranteed 
by treaty, — nor the chiefs to claim the 
reatituiion of their estates, — nor the peasant 
to hope for the lands added to the 
crown domain ; — and were not all foreign ' 
potent.stes interested in calling for an ex- 
ample of retributive jnetice for mioistcrial 
Usurpation, however mildly exercised to- 
wards the prince ? With more rational 
than political argument, they appealed to 
onr high notions of public justice to accom- 
plish these obj'ccts. Unhappy position, in 
which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as 
it may appear, political gratitude and 
justice, — dictated a contrary cause, and 
marshalled BiitUli battalions in line with 
the retainers of usurpation to combat the' 
lawful sovereign of the country J The case 
was one of the most difficult that ever beset 
onr policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condi- 
tion of those with whom we come in con- 
tact ; and perhaps, on this occasion, no 
caution or foresight could have averted tbe 
effects of this alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that 
the enpplemental articles of the treaty of 
Kotah, which pledged our faith to two 
parties in a manner which rendered its 
maintenance towards both an impossibility, 
produced coiisequenoea that shook the 
confidence of the people of Bajwarra in our 
political rectitude. They established two 
pageants instead of one, whose co-existenoe 


(1) Snell was the question propounded, and answered as Fepin expected, rogardiac 
tbo deposal of Cltilderic, tbe last of the Merovingian race. 
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would have been mineuloni: atijl, si a 
neasore ongbt not to be jqdged entirely by 
Us reenlts, we shall endeavour to Msign the 
true motive sod obarseter of the act. 

If these artioles were not dictated by 
good policy | if they cannot be defended on 
the plea of expediency ; if the omission in 
the original treaty of December could not 
be lopplied in March, without qneetioning 
the want of foresight of the farmer; he 
might justify them on the ground that 
they were a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for important services, rendered at a 
moment when the fate of our power in 
India was inrolved to an extent unprece- 
dented since its origin. To effect a treaty 
with the Nestor of Rajwarra, was to ensure 
alliances with the rest of the states, which 
object was the very essence of Lord < 
Hsstings' prdiey. Thus, on general views, 
ii well ss for particular reasons ( for the 
resources of Rotah were absolutely indis- 
pensable ), the co-operation of the Regent 
was a measure vitally important. Still it 
may be urged that as the Begent himself, 
from whatever motive, bad allowed the time 
to go by when neeeeeity might have com- 
pelled ue to incorporate such an article in 
the original treaty, was there no other mode 
of reimbursing these services besides a 
guarantee which was an apple of discord ? 
The war was at an end ; and we might with 
jttstioe have urged that ‘ the state of Kotab,' 
with which we had treated, had, in the 
destruction of all the powers of anarchy and 
sharing in its spoils, fully reaped the re- 
ward of her services. Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically 


just ; but we were still revelling in the 
excitement of unparalleled snoeees, to- which 
Zalim had been po mean contributor, and 
the future evil was overlooked in the .fever- 
ish joy of the hour. But if could expediency 
may not deem this a sufiScient justification, 
we may find other reasons. When the author 
of the pnlicy of 1817 had maturely adjusted 
his plans for the union of all the settled 
governments in a league against the preda- 
tory system, it liecame necessary to adopt a 
brood principle with respect to those with 
whom we had to treat. At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investigation 
into the moral discipline of each state, or 
demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held their anUmrity. It 
became, therefore, a matter of necessity to 
recogoixed those who were the rulers da 
facto, a principle which was publicly 
promulgated and universally acted upon. 
Whether we should have been justified in 
March, when all our wishes had been con- 
summated, in declining a'proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in 
December, is a question which we shall 
leave diplomatists to settle (1), and procesd 
to relate tbs result of the measure. 

The counsellors of tho new Maharao 
soon expounded to him tbs terme of the 
treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfil- 
ment according to its literal interpretaion. 
The politic deference, which the Beient 
bad invariably shewn to the late prince, 
was turned skilfully into an offensive wea- 
pon against him. They trianiphaiitly appeal- 
ed to the tenth article of the treaty, “the 
Maharao, bis heira and snooessors, shall re- 


(1) The overture for tbeae supplementary srtioles in all probability, originated not 
wi(h_ the Begent, but with the aon. Had the author ( who was then the medium of the 
politiool relations with Eotah ) been consulted regarding their tendency, he was as well 
aware. lAcn SB ttoto, what Ac cvyAf to have advised. Whether bis feelings, alike excited 
by the grand woik in which he bore no moan part, would have also clouded his judgment. 
It were useless to discuss. It is sulficient, in all the spirit of candour to auggeat such 
Ismeutod" * meoauie, the wmsequencet of which have beeu.so deeply 
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waiti abtolate rulut of ibeir country t** 
and demanded how we eonld reconcile our 
aubeeqnent determination to gaarantee 
M idhn Sing and hie heirs in the enjoyment 
•f power, which made him i{/be/o, the 
prince, and** reduced the yadt of Kotah to 
a simple hup of cotton 1 '* — with the fact 
hefore our eyes, that the seals of all the 
contracting parties were to the original 
treaty, but that of the supplemental 
artielee the late Maharao died in abeolute 
ignorance. 

All friendly intereonrae between the 
prince and the regent, and conseqaently 
with Modhu Sing, was aoon at an end, and 
every effort woe need whereby the political 
enfranchieement of the former could be 
accomplished. The eloquence of angels 
must have failed to check each hopes, still 
mors to give a oontrary interpretation to 
the simple langoage of the treaty, to whioh, 
with a judioious pertinacity, they confined 
themselves. It would be useless to detail 
the varioas oooairences pendint; the refer* 
ence to our Government The prince 
would not credit, or affected not to credit, 
its determination, and founded abundant 
and not easily- refutable arguments upon 
its honour and justice. When told that its 
instructions were, *' that no preteniione of 
the titular Baja can be entertained by us 
in opposition to our positive engagement 
with the Bogent; that he alone was 
eousidered as the head of the Kotah 
state, and the titular Raja no more 
deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the 
Baja of Satarra tbe-Ieadec of the Mahrattas, 
or the Great Mogul the emperor of 
Hindustan,” the Maharao shut his ears 
against the representation of the Agent, 
and professed to regard the person who 
could compare his case to others so little 
parallel to it, as hia enemy. While his 
brother, Prithi Sing, and Gordbun-dos 
formed part of the council o£ Siahote 




Kng, it was impossiUs to expect that hs 
would be brongfat to resign biuMsIf to 
his dsatioy : and be was speedily given 
to understand that the removal of both 
from hia conoeils was indispeBsablAi 

But as it was impossible to eflhot this 
without esealading the castle, in whioh 
operation the prince, in all human pro* 
bability, might have perished, M was deemed 
advisable to blockade it and starve them 
into surrender. When red need to extremity, 

I the Maharao took the determination of 
I trusting his cause to the country, and pla- 
cing himself at the head of a band of fivs 
hundred hone, chiefly Harao, with the tutel- 
ary deity at bit anddle bow, with drmns 
beating and oulonm flying, he broke throngh 
the blockade. Fortunately, no inetmetiona 
hud been given for resistance, and bit 
cavaleads paaasd on to the southward 
unmolested. Aa soon as the morement was 
reported, the Agent hastened to the Bogent 
camp, whioh he found in confoeion ; amt 
demanded of the veteran what steps hs 
had takoa, or meant to take, to prevent tho 
infection spreading. His condcct, at anoh 
a crisis, was most embacrassine. Beset by 
scruples, real or affected, the Agent could 
only obtain ill-timed if not spurious 
declarations of loyslty; "that be would 
cling to his sovereign’s skirts, sod ehakri 
kar ( serve him ) ; that be would rather 
retire to Nathdwarra, than blaeien hitfaea 
by any treason towards his mastec.” 
Bejoioed at the mere hint of a eentimenh 
whioh afforded the least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Gordian knot of onr 
policy, the Agent eagerly replied, *' thers 
was no earthly bar to his determination, 
which he had only to sisnify” ; but abhmr- 
ring duplicity and cant at inch a moment, 
when action of the most decisive kind wm 
required, and apprehenaiva of the oonae*. 
qnenoee of five hnndtad nnqniet spirilla 
being thrown loom on a society lo totelp 
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libol^^ued, li» hastily bid tbs reteraa 
adi«a, and galloped to orertafce the prince’s 
oavaloade. He found it bivouacked at the 
Runghari, a conntry>sest six miles south 
of the capital. Hie followers and their 
horses, intermingled, were scattered in 
groups outside the garden-wall; and the 
prince, his cbiefit, and advisers, were in the 
palace, delibAating on their future opera- 
tions. There was ud time for ceremony; 
and he reached the assembly before he 
could be announced. The rules of etiquette 
and courtesy were not lost even amidst 
impending strife : though the greeting was 
short, a warm expostulation with the prince 
and the chiefh was delivered with rapidity ; 
and the latter were warned that their 
position placed them in direct enmity to 
the British government, and that, without 
being enabled to benefit their sovereign, 
they involved themselves in destruction. 
The courtesy which these brave men had a 
right to was changed into bitter reproof, as 
the Agent turned to Gordbun-das, whom he 
styled a traitor to his father, and from 
whom his prince could expect no good, 
guided as he was solely by interested 
motives, and warned liim that punishment 
of no eommna kind awaited him. His 
hand was on his sword in an iuatant ; but 
the action being met by a smile of contempt, 
and his iiisoleot replies passing unheeded, 
the Agent, turning to the prince, implored 
him to reflect before the door would 
be closed to accommodation j pledg* 
ing hhnself, at the same time, to every 
thing that reason and his position could 
demand, except the surrender of the power 
of the Regent, which our public faith com- 
pelled ns to inaintaia ; and that the prince’s 
dignity, comforts, and happiness, should 
be sedulously couaulted. While he was 
wavering,- the Agent called aloud, ‘‘the 
prince'a faorae 1" and taking his arm, Kishofe 
Biiigeuffered'hifflself to be led to it,' observ- 


ing aa be mounted, “ I rely implicitly ou' 
your friendship." His brotlier, Pritwi 
Sing spoke j the chiefs maintsined silence ; 
and the impetuosity of Gordhun and one 
or two of the eOterie was unheeded. The 
Agent rode side by side with the prince, 
snirounded by his bands, in perfect silence, 
and in this way they re-entered the castle, 
nor did the Agent quit him till he replaced 
him on his gadi, when he reiterated his 
expressions of desire for his welfare, but 
urged the necessity of his adapting hie 
conduct to the imperious circumstances of 
bis position ; nnd intimated that both bis 
brother and Gordhun-daS most be removed 
from his parson, the latter altogether from 
llarouti. This was in the middle of May ; 
and in June, after the public deportation of 
Gnrdhun-das aa state-criminal to Delhi, and 
ample provision being made for the prince ' 
and every member of his family, a publio 
reconciliation took place between him and' 
the Bcgcnt. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a 
festival, .and produced a spontaneous rejoic- 
ing, the populace with the loudest acclama- 
tions, crowding every avenue to the palace 
by which the Regent and his son were to 
pass. The venerable Zalin appeared liko 
th'dr p.atriarch ; the princes as disobedient 
cht'dicn suing f()r.;iveiiess. They advanced 
bending to embrace bis knees, whilst he, 
vainly attempting to restrain this reveren- 
tial salutation to hie age and to habit, endea- 
voured by the same lowly action to shew 
Lis respect to his sovereign. Expressions, 
in keeping with such forms of affection 
and respect, from the Maharao, of honour 
and fidelity from the ‘guardian of his fatheri 
and himself, Were exchanged with all the' 
fervour of apparent sincerity. Anomalous 
condition of human affairs j strange pM(t' 
versity, which prevented this momentary 
iHusioo from becoming a permanent 
reality ■; 
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Tills mvifib-Aesired reconoUiatioa liras fol- 
Utred on tbe ^th of Sawmt, or 17tU August 
A. D. 18;3Q, by the solemaitUs of a public 
iostellation of the Maharao oi^ the gadi of 
bis snoestors : a pageantry which smoothed 
all asperities for the time, and, in giring 
scope to the munificence of the Begent, 
afiTorded to the mass, who judge only 
by the surface of things, a theme for 
approbation. We leave for another place(i) 
the details of this spectacle ; merely ob> 
serving that the representative of the 
British government was the first ( following 
the priest ) to make the tiina, or unction of 
sovereignty (2) on the forehead of the 
prince ; and having tied on the jewels, con- 
sisting of aigrette, necklace and bracelets 
he girded on, nmidst salutes of ordnance, 
the sword of , investiture. The Maharao, 
with an appropiiate speech, presented one 
l^nndrcd and one gold mohurs as the nutzur 
or fine of relief, professing his homage to 
the British government. At the same time, 
a Mefaf, or diess of honour was presented, 
ill the name of the Governor general of 
India, to the Begent, for which he niade^a 
suitable ackoowledgment, and nuttur of 
twenty-five gold moburs, 

Madhu Sing then fulfilled the functions 
of liereditary Fonjdar, making the 
girding on the sword, and presenting the 
gift of accession, which was returned by the i 
Maharao presenting to Madhu Sing the 
hhelat of ultimate succession to the 
regency ; the grand difficulty to overcome, 
and which originated all these difiercnccr. 
The Agent remained an entire month after 
the ceremony, to strengthen the good feel- 
ing thus begun ; to adopt the Mabaro’s 


mind to the position in which an imperions 
destiny had placed him } and also to impress 
i on the successor to the regency the 
dangerous responsibility of t^e trust which 
a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by bis 
snpinenesp, want of feeling or miscondncti 
it were violated. On the 4tb September, 
previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was 
present at another meeting of all the parties, 
when there was as much appearance of 
cordiality manifested as ooold be expected 
in so difficult a predicament The old Be- 
gent, the Maharao, the Madhu Sing, joined 
hands in reciprocal foripveness of the past, 
each uttering a solemn asseveration that he 
would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this occasion that the Regent 
performed two deliberate acta, which appear 
suitable accompaniments to the close of his 
political life, both as respects bis prince and 
his subjects. Ha had prepared a covenant of 
surety for bis old snd faithful servants after 
his death,* demanding the Maharao’s, bis 
son Madhu Sing’s, and the Agent’s sig- 
natures thereto, stipulating that “if his 
successor did not clioose to employ their 
services, they should be free agents, be call- 
ed to DO account for the past, but be 
permitted to reside wherever they pleased.” 
The Maharao and Madhu Sing having 
signed the deed, the British agent, at the 
desire of the Begent, placed his signature 
as a guarantee for its execution. In this 
act, we not only have proof that to tho last 
the Begent maintained the supremacy of 
his muster, but evidence of the fears he 
entertained respecting the conduct of his 
succeesor. 

The other act was s brilliant victory 


(1) The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative. 

(2) “ Anointing ” appears to hove been, in all ai;e3, the mode of iustallation. The 
nngnent on this oecssion is of sand al-wood and wfr of roses made into a paste, or very 
thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the forehead with the middle finger of 
the right hand. 
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over the mott inTetente habits of his age 
and eonnti^,— the reroeation of dind, or 
forced eontribattone, (hronghoat the domi* 
Dion of Kotah. This spoutaneons abolition 
of a praeties so deeply rooted in Rajasthan, 
is another proof of the keen pene- 
tration of the Regent, and of his 
desire to conciliate the opinions of the 
protecting power, as to the duties of princes 
towards thar subjects, duties regarding 
which, as he said, ‘'theoretically we are not 
ignorant;*' and on which be has often 
forcibly descanted before his son, whilst 
laying down rales of eondnct when he 
should be no more. At such moments, he 
entered fully and with energy into his own 
conduct i oondemning it ; pointing out its 
ineritable results, and the benefits he hsd 
obeerred to attend an oppoeite canee of 
astiona "My. word, son, was not worth 
a copper," he would say } " but now nobody 
woold Nfose any thing to old Zalim.” 


ft was, therefore, ae mnoh from a 
conviction of the benefit to himeel^ 
and the' state which would attend the re- 
nunciation of this tax, ns with a view of 
eonrting golden opinion, that he comman- 
ded a stone to bo raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, on which 
Was inscribed the edict of perpetual aboli- 
tion of dind, with the deonnoistion of 
eternal vengeance on whoever should revoke 
it. The effigies of the sun, the moon, the 
cow, sod the bog, animals reverenced or 
execrated by all classes, were carved in 
relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a 
contest for suthnrity, which threatened to 
deluge Kotah with blood. liThethsr we had 
a right to hope that such high and natural 
pretensions conld rest satisfied with mea- 
sures of conciliation and concession that 
were punned, the sequel will diaoloae to 
those who judge only by reenlts. 
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Banithnent of GordhuH-dttt^ the natural eon of the Reffent.— Hit reappear- 
auee in Malwa. — Consequent renewal af dissensions at Kotah, — The troops 
muling and join ike Maharao. — The Regent aesaults the castle.-— Flight 
of Maharao and the party,— Reception at Boondi.—The Maharao’ s se- 
cond brother joins the Regent. — Gordhvn das’ attempt to join the Maharao 
frustrated. — The Maharao learet Boondu— General sympathy for him.— 
He arrives at Brindabun.— Intrigues of Gordhun-das and superior native 
officers of the British Government, who deceive the Maharao.— Returns ta- 
Kotah at the head of a force. — Summons the Haras to hie standard,— 
His demands,— Supplemental article of the treaty considered.— Embar- 
rassing conduct of the Regent. — The Maharao refuses all mediation . — 
His ultimatum. — British troops march.— Junction with the Regent , — 
Attack the Maharao,— His d^eat and flight.— Heath of his brother 
Prithwi Sing.— Singular combat.— Amnesty proclaimed.- The Kara chiefs 
return to their familiea.— The Maharao retires to the temple of Crishna in 
Mewar.—Negociation for his return. — Satisfactory termination.— Rejlea- 
tions on these civil wars.— Character and death of Zalim Sing, 


Thk sole measure of severity which arose 
out of these commotions Wc-is exercised on 
the nnturul son of the Regent, who was bani- 
shed in the face of open day from the scene 
of bis turbuieiit intrigue. Gordhan'das 
or, as his father styled him, "Gordhun-ji,” 
was the ‘child of love’ and of his old age, and 
to his mother the Regent, it is said felt the 
most ardent attachment. The perpetu.-il 
banishment of this firebiand was essential 
to tranqiiilhty ; yet, notwithstanding his 
misdeeds, political and filial, it wns feared 
that the sentiments of (ho Jewish monarch, 
rather than the sternness of the Rom'iu 
father, would have influenced the Rajpoot 
regent, whose bearing, when the sentence of 
condemnation was enforced, was to be 
regarded ae the test of a suspicion that 
the Maharao had been goaded to his course 
through this channel by ulterior views 
which he dared not openly promulgate. 

•S' 
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But Zalim’s fiat wns worthy of a 
Roman, and sufficed to annihilate sub* 
pioion — “Let the air of Haronti nev^r more- 
be tainted by his presenoe.” Dellii and Alla- 
habad were the cities fixed upon, from 
which he was to select his future residence 
and unfortunately the first was chosen. 
Here he resi led with his family upon a pen- 
sion snlBciently liberul, and had a range 
abundantly excursive for exercise, attended 
by some horsemen furnished by the British 
local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was' 
imprudently granted to the exile to visit 
Malwa, to fulfil a maTringe-contract with 
an illegitimnte daughter of the chieftain 
of Jabboa. Suurcely had he set his foot 
in that town, when symptoms of im- 
patience, in lieu of perfect tranquillity, 
began to be visible at Kotah, and a corres- 
pondence both there and at Buondi was 
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bwrdly detected, before a cptrit of revolt | 
«M reported to lieve infected the triad 
vetenna of the Rcj^ent. Syef AlU, tbe 
commander of the ‘royala’ {Itaj Pult »» ), an 
offioer of thirty years* standing, distin- 
gbiehed for hia aeal, fidelity, and gallantry, 
iras named as having been gained over to 
tbe canse of hia nominal sovereign. This 
'vaa looked upon as « alnader ; but too wise 
entirely to disregard it, the Regent inter- 
posed a force between tlie disaffected batta- 
lion and the caalle, which brought the matter 
to issne. The Miharao immediately pro- 
ceeded by water, and conveyed Syef Alii aod 
a part of his battalion to the place ; which 
was no sooner reported, than the blind 
Regent put himself into hia litter, and head- 
ed a force willi wliioh he attacked the 
remainder, while two twenty-four pounders, 
mounted on a cavalier, which commanded 
not only every portion of the city, but the 
country on both sides the Chumhul, played 
upon the castle. In the midst of this firing 
( probably unexpected ), the Maharao. his 
lirother Pritliwi Sing, and their adherents, 
took to boat, crossed the liver, and retired 
to Boondi, while the remainder of the 
mutinous 'royals’ laid down their arms. 
By this energetic conduct, the now attempt 
upon his power was dissolved as soon as 
formed, and the gadi of the Haras was 
abandoned. Bishen Sing escnped from his 
brothers in the midst of the ftay, and joined 
the Regent, whose views regarding him, in 
this crisis however indirectly manifested, 
could not be mistaken ; b"t our system of 
making and unmaking kings in these 
distant regions, though it may have 
enlarged our power, bad not added to 
our reputation : and the Agent had 
the moat rootled repugnance to sanction 
the syatom in the new range of our 
alliances, however it might have tended 
to allay the discord which prevailed, or 
to free the paramount power from the 


embarrassment in which its deplomatic 
realtiODB.had placed it, and from whence 
there was no eaoape without ineufriog 
the too Jnst reproach of violating the o'oii- 
dltions we had imposed. Common deosncy 
forbade onr urging the only plea we 
conid in forming the treaty, namely, our 
considering the prince as a mere phantom ; 
and if we had been bold enough to do go, 
the reply would have been the same : 
“ why did you treat with a phantom 
while he would have persisted in the literal 
interpretation of the bond. 

'There was bnt one way to deal with 
the perplexity — to fulfil the apirit of the 
treaty, by wliich public pence would be 
ensured. Instructions were sent to the 
prince of B>ondi, that there was no 
restraint upon his performing the rites 
of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive 
princes, bnt that he would be peraonnlly 
responsible if he permitted them to con- 
gregate troops for the purpose of hostility 
against the Regent ; while, at the aarue 
time, the commander of the British troops 
at Nemucii was desired to interpose a light 
corps on the line of Jubboa and Boondi, 
and to capture Gordhan-das, dead or alive, 
if he attempted to join the Maharao. He, 
however, contrived thri)nj:h the intricacies 
of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged 
plan ; but fioding that the prince of Boondi 
had the same determination, lie made direct 
for Marwar, wiiere being also denied an. 
asylum, he had no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more stiict 
terveiUance. This, however, mny have 
been concerted ; for soon after, the 
Maharao broke ground from Boondi, giv> 
ing out a pilgrimage to Brindabun ; and it 
was hoped that the tranquillity and repose 
he would find amidst the fanes of his 
tutelary deity, Brijnath-ji, might tempt a 
mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days tliere. While he remained at 
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Boottdi, puUio opinion wns not at all 
aanifeoted ; tba distanoe nros trifling to 
Kotab, and boinj; with the head of liia 
race, the aot was deemed only one of those 
liasty ebullitions so common in those 
oonntries, and which would bo followed by 
reoonoiliation. But as soon as the prioee 
moved northward, expeciation being excited 
that his cause would meet attenti'in else- 
where, he had letters of sympathy and 
condolence from every chief of the oonntry, 
and the cnetomary attentione to s'lvereicnty 
were paid by th'Hia through whose etates 
be passed, with the sole exception of that 
most contiguous to our provinces, Bliurt- 
poor. The prince of this celebrated place 
sent a depntation to the frontier, excusing 
himself on account of his age and blindness; 
buttbe Hara prince, knowing wbat was 
ducfromaJat xemindar, however favour- 
ed by the aocensions, of fortune, repelled 
with disdain both his gifts and his mission. 
For the haughty, though not unbecomiug 
maintenance of precedent, the Maharao was 
warned off the bounds of Bhurtpoor. Hav- 
ing remained some time among the *' groves 
of Vrijn,” there was reason to believe that 
the canticles of Jeydeva had rendered an 
earthly orown a mere bauble in the eye of 
the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
effusions of Euniya and Kadha had eradi- ^ 
catrd all remembrance of the rhapsodies i 
of Chuiid, and the glories of the Choban ; 
he was accordingly left at discrelioa 
to wonder where he lifted. As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference 
between hie past and present mods of 
life, Burroonded by a needy crew in a 
Strange land ; and towards the middle of 
April he had reached Muttra, on his return 
from Brindabun to Kotab. But his evil 
genius, in the shape of Gordnau-dos, had 
destined this should not be ; and not with- 
standing the rigorona surMillanof, or, in fact, 
imprisonment, which bad beou enjoined, 


this peiton found an opportanity 'to carry 
on cabala with nativea of high lapk and, 
office. 

lotrignea multiplied, and false hopes 
were inspired through these impute 
channels, which were converted by fain 
corrnpt emieeariea into fonntain-heods of 
political control, superseding the only 
authorised medium of eommunieatioa 
between the misguided prince and the 
paramount power. Accordingly, having 
collected adiiional troops about him, b« 
commenced his march to Harouti, giving 
out to the ehiefs throngh whose dominiona 
he passed, that he was returning by the . 
consent of tlie paramount power for tho 
teaamption of all his sovereign rights, so 
long in abeyance. Men with badgea 
in hia train, belonging to- the persona 
alluded to, and an agent from the native 
treasurer of Delhi, who supplied the prince 
with funds, gave a colour of truth which 
deceived the country, and produced ardent 
expreseione of desire for bis success. Aa 
he proceeded, this force increased, and he 
reached the Cbumbul, towards the close of 
the monsoon 1821, with about three thousand, 
men. Having oruesed the river, he issued bie 
siiinuiniis, in a language neither to bo 
. misunderstood nor disobeyed by s B>jpoot 
be conjured them by there allegiance to join 
bis cause, *' that of seeiting jastiue according 
to the treaty and the call was obeyed by 
every Hara of the country. Hia conduct 
afforded the most powerful Ulnatration of the 
Bsjpoot's theory of fidelity, for even those 
closely connected by tira of blood and by 
every speeies of benefit, withdrew from 
the Begent, to whom they owed every 
thing, in order to join their hereditary 
and lawfal prince, whom some had 
never seen, and of whom they knew 
thing. Kagotiation, and expostnlatiom 
the most solemn and earnest on the penoBal 

dangers he wss incurring were earried' on. 
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and eren public trauquillity waa hasardcd, 
ntber thaa have reoourae to the last 
argument which was the leas neoeaaarj, aa 
univeraal peace reigned around w, and 
the measa of quelling revolt were at hand. 
An , entire month woa thua conaumed: 
hut the ultimatum (1) left no meaua of 
putting a atop to increasing disordeis but 
that appeal which from varioua eonaidera- 
tions had been so long delayed. 

The tired troops of the Regent could 
not be depended on ; he confesaed it ; and 
in this eonfeaeion, what an evidence ie 
afforded of the nature of hie rule, and of 


the homage to immutable juatiee in all parts 
of tbs world I Every aorpt, foreign, or 
indigenous, was ready to range on the aide 
of legitimate authority againat the hand 
which had fed and cherished them. So 
completely did this feeling pervade every 
part of the political fabric, that the Regent 
himself said, in his forcible manner} on hia 
ea<.-ape from the danger, “ even the clothea 
on hia back smelt of treason to him.” It 
was hoped that “ the wisdom which called 
aloud ( even ) in the streets ’’ wonld not be 
disregarded by the veteran ; that dieguet 
at such marks of perfidy would make him 


(11 Letter of Maharao Kishore Sins accompanying ooiinior-artiolea presented to 
Oapt. Tod, dated Aaoj bad Panchmee, or 16th September. Camp Meauoh.” 

( After complementa. ) 

Ghaod Khan has often expreesed a desire to know what were my expectatione. These 
had been already aent to you l)y my vakeels Mirxa Mohnmad Alee Beg and Lalla Salik 
Bam. I again send you the Schedule of articles. According to their purport you will 
act. Do me justice as the representative of the British Government and let the master 
he as master, and the servant as servant ; this is the ease everywhere else and is not 
hidden from you. 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, and 
accompanying bis letter of 16tb September. 

1. Accordiug to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the time of Maharao Omed Sing, I 
will abide. 

2. I have every oenfidence in N.-ina-ji Zalim Sing; in like manner as he served 
Msharao Omed Sing, so he will serve rae. 1 agree to his administration of aSuirs ; 
hnt between Msdhu Sing, end myself suspicions and doubts exist ; we can never agree ; 
therefore, ! will give him a jsgeer ; there let him remain. His son, Bappa Lall, shall 
remiiin with me, and in the same w.iy as other ministers conduct state business before 
their princes, so shall he before me I, the master, he, the servant ; and if as the servant 
he acts, it will abide fiom generation to generation. 

3. To the English Government and other principalities, whatever letters are addres- 
sed shsll be with my concurrence and advice. 

A Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the English Oovem* 
jnent. 

5. I shall allot a jageer for Prithwi Sing ( the Maharao's brother ) »t which ho 
will reside. The establishments to reside with h m and my brother Bishen Sing sliall 
be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and clansmen, according to their rank, I 
ahall givejageers, and they shall according to ancient usage, be in attendance npon me. 

6. My personal or kAaii guards to the anionnt of three thousand, with Bappa Lall 
( the Regent's grandson ) shall remain in attendance. 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall all bs deposited in the 
Kiikm JBindur ( general treasury ) and thence expenditure made. 

6. The killedare ( commandants ) of all the forte shall be appointed by me, and 
the army shaU be unuer my orders. He ( the Regent ) may desire the otBcers of 
Goreroment to execute his oommands, but it shall be with my advice and sanction. 

These ora Articles 1 desire ; they are according to tbe rules for Government 
( nyrtet )•— Mithi Asod Panchmee, S, 1878 ( 1822 ). 




ANNALS Cff NOTAB. 


■pnrn from him the odium of uBnrp&tion, 
abd thus tree the paramount power from 
a eitoatiou the most painful and embarraa- 
eing. Abundant opportunities were afford* 
ed, and hints were given that he atone 
could cut the knot, which otherwise must 
be severed by the sword Out all was fruit- 
less : *' ha stood upon his bond/* and the 
exeeution of the treaty. The Muharao, his 
nominal sovereign, took the same ground, 
and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was 
to be recognized or not f All this embarass- 
ment would have been avoided, had the 
supplemental artiolee been embodied in the 
original treaty ; then the literal interpre- 
tation and its spirit would not have been 
at variance, nor have afforded a pretext to 
reproach the paramount power with a 
breach of faith and justice : charges which 
cannot in fact be supported, inasmuch as 
the same contracting partiee, who executed 
the original document, amended it by thin 
sopplemental deed. The dispute then re- 
eolvee itself into a question of expediency, 
already touched on, viz, whether we might 
not have provided better for the future, 
and sought oat other modes of reward for 
services we had acknowledged, the one dv 
facto, the other <fe fare. It was fortunate, 
however, that the magnitude of the titular 
priuce'a preteneiona placed him completely 
in opposition to the other contracting 
parties, inasmuch os he would not abide by 
either the spirit or the letter of the treaty 
or its supplement, in the most modified 
sense. His demand for “ a personal guard 
of three thonsand of his kinsmen, that he 
might allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, 
appoint the governors of fortresses, and be 
head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation 
of every principle of the alliance ; while the 
enocession to the administrative powers of 
the state, secnred to the issue of the Bsgent, 
was made to depend on his pleasure ; rather. 


I 

a frail tenure vhathariu Nuropeor Bsj* 
pootana, 

Every thing that eould be done to with- - 
draw the infatuated priuoe from the knot 
of evil advisers and fiery epirita who daily 
flocked to bis standard, carrying with them 
their own and their ancestors* wrongs, 
being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops 
which had been oalled upon to maintain the 
treaty moved forward in combination with 
the army of the Begent. As the force 
reached the Caly Sind, which alone divided 
the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which 
during several days swelled it to an impass- 
able flood, afforded more time to try all 
that friendship or piudance oould urge to 
save the Maharao from the impending ruin. 
But all was vain ; he saw the storm, and 
invited its approach with mingled resoln-, 
tion and despair, proclaiming the most 
eubmissive obedience to the paramount 
power, and avowing a conviction of the 
good intentions and friendship of its re- 
presentative ; but to every remonstrance ho 
replied, ’* what was life without honour ; 
what was a sovereign without authority ? 
Heath, or the full sovereignty of bis ances- 
tors I * 

The conduct of the Begent was not less 
perplexing than that of the prince ; for 
while he afieoted still to talk of fealty, “ to 
preserve his white beard from stain,’* be 
placed before him the ample shield of the 
treaty, although he expected that his powet 
should be maintained without any active 
moaaures on bis own part for its defence : 
a degree of irreepoasibility not for a 
moment to be tolerated. It was in vain he 
hinted at the spirit, more tbnn doubtful, 
to his army ; that in the moment of oonfliet 
they might turn their guns against ns ; 
even this be was told we .would hazard : 
and, it was added, it he desired, at a what- 
ever cost, to preserve the pod'er guaranteed 
to his family, he most act offensively as well 
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M defeniiveljr ; for it would shortly, be too 
late to talk of reoonoiling fealty with the 
preserratioD of hie power. The wily fiegent 
dfsired to hare his work done for him ; to 
hare all the beuefit which the allianee 
compelled ns to afford, with none of the 
oboloqny it entailed. Tlie Agent had some 
hope, eren at the twelfth lionr, that rather 
'than inrnr the opprobrium of the world, 
and the penalty denouaced against the 
violation of noamdherma, in committing to 
the chance of battle the Urea of all thoae 
fo whom he waa protector, he would draw 
tiaek and compromise his power ; but the 
betrayal of hia half-formed designs in 
hypocritioal cant adspted only for the mnlti- 
tnde, eoon dispelled the illusion ; and 
though there was a strong internal struggle, 
the lore of dominion overcame every 
ecru pie. 

The oombination of the troops was 
diaoussed in his presence and that of his 
officers ; and in order that unity of action 
might be insured, a British officer wus at 
his request sttaohed to his force.( 1 ) 

At daybreak on the 1st of October, the 
troops moved down to the attack. Tlie 
Begent's army consisted of eight bottalions 
of infantry, with thirty- two pieces of cannon 
and fourteen atroug poeyas, or squadrons 
of horse. Of these, five battalions, with 
fourteen pieces and ten squadrons, oom- 
posed the advance j while the rest formed a 
reserve witti the Begent in person, five hun- 
dred yards in the rear. The British troops, 
eonaiating of two weak battations and six 
squadrons of eavalry, with a light battery 
of horse-artillsry, formed on the riglit of 
ths Begent’s force as it approximated to the 
Uaharao'f position. Ths ground over which 
the troops moved was an extensive plain. 


I gradnalty shdlving to a small shallow 
; stream, wbenos it again rose rather 
abruptly. The tfahsrao'a camp was placed 
upon a rising ground, a short distance be* 
yonil the stream : he left bis tents standing,, 
and hod disposed his force on the margin 
of the rivulet, The “Boyitls, who tiad deser* 
ted their old master, with their leader, 
Syef Alii, were posted on the left ; 
the Maharao with the elite, a band of full 
five hundred Hara cavsleers, upon the right, 
and the interval was filled by a tumnituous 
rabble. The combined force waa permitted 
to choose its position, within two hundred 
yards of the foe, without the slightest 
demonstration of resistance or retreat. Tito 
Agent took advantage of the pa\>se to re> 
quest the British commander to halt the 
whole line, in order that he might make a 
last attempt to withdraw the infatuated 
prince and bis devoted followers from the 
perils that confronted them. He advanced 
midtray between the lines, and offered the 
same conditions and an amnesty to all ; to 
conduct and replace the prince on the gadi 
of his ancestors with honour. Yet, notwith- 
standing ruin stared him in the face, he 
receded born none of his demands ; ha 
insisted on the *ine qua non, and would 
only re-enter Kotah surrounded by three 
thousand of bis Hara kinsmen. During the 
quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate 
ere the sword should be drawn, movements 
in position on both sides took 'place ; the 
Maharao's chosen band, condensing all their 
force on the right, opposed the Begent’s 
advance, while the British troops formed 
so in cchellon as to enfilade their dense 
masses. 

The time having expired, and not an 
iota of the pretensions being abated, the 


- , fl) Lieutenant M' Millan of the 6th regt. Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
Pwfotmed it as might have bees expected from ao officer of bis gallantry and 
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vignal, as agreed upon, was given, and tbe 
action commeiioed by a discharge of cannon 
and firearms from the Begenl’s whole line, 
immediately followed by the horae-artillery 
on tbe right. With all the gallantry that has 
ever distinguished the Haras, they acted as 
at Futtiabad and Dholpoor, and oharged tbe 
Begeni’a line, when several were killed at 
the very muzzle of the guns and but for the 
advance of three squadrons of British 
cavalry, would have turned his left flank, 
and probably penetrated to the reserve, 
where the Begent was in perBon( 1 ). 
Defeated in this design, they Lad no 
reaource but a precipitate retreat from the 
unequal conflict, and the M'lharao, aurronn* 
ded by a goU of about four hundred horse, 
all Hnras, hie kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and halted on (he rising ground 
abont half a mile distant, while his anziliary 
foot broke and diepereed in all directions. 
The British troops rapidly crossed the 
stream, and while tbe infantry made a | 
movement to cut oflf retreat from the sooth, 
two squadrons were commanded to ctierge 
the M'lharao. Determined not to act offen- 
sively, even in this emergency he adhered 
to hie resolution, and his band awaited in a 
dense mass and immovable attitude the 
troops advancing with rapidity againnt 
thetn, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to 
yield. A Britieli officer headed each troop ; 
they and those they led had been accustom- 
ed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but 
they were Pindarris, not Bajpoots. The 
band stood like a wall of adamant; our 
squadrons rebounded from the shock, leav- 
ing two brave youths ( 2 ) dead on the spot, 
and their galluiit commander ( 3 ) was saved 
by a iiiiraole, being stunned by a blow which 




drove in his caeqne, his reins cnt, -Mid ' the 
arm raised to give the eoup eb grace, wlieii 
a pietol-ebot from hie orderly levelled hie 
BSeailant. The whole wee the work of an 
inatant. True to the determination be 
expressed, tbe Mabarao, satisfied with 
I repelling the charge, slowly moved off ; nor 
was it till the hone-artillery again closed, 
and poured ronnd and grape into the denee 
body, that they quickened their retnat ; 
while, as three fresh squadrons had formed 
for the charge, they reached the mukhi 
fields, amongst the dense crops of whieh 
they were lest. 

Prithwi Sing, younger brother of tbo 
prince, impelled by (hat heroic spirit whieh 
is tbe birthright of a Hara, and aware that 
flaranti could no lon-'er be a home for him 
while living, determined at least to find • 
grave in her soil. He retnrued, with abont 
five and twenty followers, to certain destrno- 
tion, and was found in a field of Indian eorn 
as the line advanced, alive, but grievously 
wounded. He wiie placed in a litter, and, 
escorted by eome of Skianer's bone, was 
conveyed to tbe comp. Here he was aedn- 
lonaly attended ; bnt medionl skill was of no 
avail, and he died the nest day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly ; he 
laid the blame upon destiny, expressed uo 
wish for life, and aaid, looking to tbe tree 
near the tent, that “ bis gbo-'t would be 
satisfird in contemplating therefrom tlie 
fields of his fore-fatlien." His sword and 
ring had been taken from him by a trooper, 
but hie dagger, peerl necklace, and other 
valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, 
to whom be bequeathed the care of his sou, 
the sole heir to the empty honoan of the 
sovereignty of Eotah. 


(1) The author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Begent’e line, to be 
a cheek upon the dubione conduct of hie troops, particularly noted this intended moment, 
which was fruiitrated only by Major Kennedy's advance. 

(2) Lieutentants Clarke and Bead, of t^ Fourth Begt. Light Cavalry. 

(3) MaJ ir &;w Lt , Col. J. Bidgs, C. B. 
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It was not from nnjr nuzUiary soldUr 
that the priitoe receirod bfa dosthwonnd ; it 
WM inflioUd by n luioe, propelled witb 
nnerring force from bekiod, penetrating 
the Innge, the point appearing through 
the cheat. He said it waa revengeful 
blow* from some determined hand, aa 
he felt the the ateeled point twisted in 
the wound to enanre its being mortal. 
AHhongh the aquadrom of the Begent 
joined in the pnnnit, yet not a man of them 
dared to come to close qnarteia with their 
enemy ; it was therefore snppoaed that 
some treacherous arm had mingled with 
his men, and inflicted the blow which re* 
liered the Begent from the chief enemy to 
his son and inccessor. 

The Maharao and hie band were indeb- 
ted tor safety to the forest of corn, so thiok, 
lofty, and luzariant, that even hie elephant 
was lost sight of. This shelter extended to 
the rivulet, only five miles in advance, 
which forms the boundary of Harouti ; but 
It was deemed sufficient to drive him out 
of the Botah territoryj where alone his pre- 
sence eonid be dangerous. The infantry, 
and foreign levies, who had no moral cou- 
rage to Buetain them, fled fur their lives, 
and many were cut to pieces by detached 
, troops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted 'valour of the Ha- 
harao and hie kin'could not fail to exturt 
applaneo from those gallant minds which 
can admire the bravery of a foe, though few 
of those who had that day to confront them 
were aware of the moral courage which 
■natained their opponents, and wh ick con- 
verted their «<s inu'tia into an almost 
impassable harrier. 

But altbongh the gallant oonduot of the 
prinoe and his Icin was in keeping with the j 
velour BO often recorded in these annele, 
and now, alas 1 almost the sole inheritance ' 
of the Haras, there waa one speoimen-of 
devotion which wo dare not pass over, con* 


parable with whatever is reeorded of the 
fabled traits of heroism of Greece or Bomo. 
The physiognomy of the country has been 
idready described ; the plans, along which 
tbe ccmbined force advanced, gradually 
shelved to the brink of a rivu'et whose op* 
posite bank rose perpendicularly, foriniog 
aa it were the buttress to a table*laad of 
gentle acclivity. Tlie Begeni’s battalions 
were advancing in columns along tbie pro* 
cipitouB bank, when their attention was 
arrested by several thots fired from an iso* 
leted billoolt rising ont of the plain across 
the stream. Without any order, but las by 
a simnltaneous impulae, the whole line hal- 
ted, to gsze at two audacione individuals, 
who appeared determined to make their 
monnd a fortresa. A minnte or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the word was given 
to move on ; bnt scarcely was it uttered, 
ere several wounded from the head of the 
column were passing to tbe rear, and shots 
began to be exchanged very briskly, at least 
twenty in return for one. But the long 
matchlocks of tbe two heroes told every 
time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have “ a charmed life,” and the 
shot fell like bail around them innocuoue, 
one oontinuing to load behind the monnd 
while tbe other fired with deadly aim. At 
length, two twelve-pounders were unlim* 
bered ; and as the shot whiatled round 
their ears, both rose on tbe very pinnacle of 
the monnd, and mads a profound salaam 
for this compliment to their valour ; which 
done, they continued to load and fire, 
whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. 
Although 'more men had sufiered, an irre- 
sisiible impulse waa felt to save these gal* 
laut men ; orders were given to cease firing, 
end the force was directed to move on, nn* 
less any two individuals shose to attack 
them manfully hand to hand, Tbe words 
i^re scarcely uttered when two yonng Ho« 
billai dnw their swords, apruag down the 
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baalr, aad loon alsarad the ipaee between 
them and the foemen. All was deep anxietf 
M they mounted to the osMiult ; but who* 
their phyeieal frame was lest yigorout, 
or their energiei were exhausted by 
wounds or by their peculiar situation, these 
brave defenders fell on the mount, whence 
tiiey disputed the march of ten battalions 
of Inianty and twenty pieces of cannon, (ly 
They were H»ras J But Zalim was the cloud 
which interposed between them and their 
fortunes, and to remove it, they courted 
the destruction which at length overtook 
them. 

The entire devotion which the vasssisge 
of Harouti manifested for tiie cause of the 
littharao, exemplified, as before observed, 
the nature and extent of tvoarndherma of 
fealty, which has been described as the 
essential quality of the Bajpoot character ; 
while, at the same time, it illustrates the 
severity of the Regent's yoke. Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not 
resist the defection ( one of his sons was 
badly wounded ), although be enjoyed 
estates under the Regent which his heredi* 
tory rank did not sanction, besides being 
connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, 
which, it is said, he swam orer. Ho had 
scarcely reached tlio sliore when bis horse 
dropped dead from a grapo shot-wound. 
With about three iiundred horae ho retired 
upon Baroda. We had no vengeance to 
execute ; we could not, therefore, consider 


the brave men, who abandoned.fiieir hemes 
and their families from a principle of 
honour, in the light of the old enemiea of 
onr power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is true, confronted ns in the 
field ; yet only defensively, in a eonne at 
least morally just and seemingly eanotionei 
by authorities which they oonld not die*' 
trnst. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the 
treaty were thus signally and efficiently 
snbdned. The chief instigntois of the revolt 
were for ever removed, one by death, the 
other by exile ; and the punishment which 
overtook the doiertors from the regular 
forces of the Regent would check its repeti* 
tioD. Little prepared for the reverse of 
that day, the chiefs bad made no provision 
against it, and at onr word every door la 
Rajwarra would have been closed against 
them. Bat it was not deemed a ease 
for confiscation, or one which should 
involve in proscription a whole comma* 
nity, impelled to the commission of 
crime by a variety of circumstances 
which they could neither resist nor 
control, and to which the most crafty 
views had oontiibuted. (2) The M.iharao’s 
camp being left standing, all his correspond- 
ence and records fell into our hands, and 
doveloped such complicated intrigues, such 
consummate knavery, that ho, and tha 
brave men who enfiered from espousing his 
pretensions, were regarded as entitled to 
every commiseration. (3) As soon, there- 


(1) Lieut. ( now Captain ) M 'Millan and the Author were the only offioers, I 
believe, who witnessed the siu-rular scene. 

(2) In n letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, through 
the Aitent, they did not hesiiate to say they bad been guided in the course they adopted 
of obeying the summoas of the Maharao, iy in»tructioHS of hit confidential ndniiter. 

(3) The native treasurer at Delhi, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict 
investigation was dismissed from his office ; and the same fate was awarded to tha 
chief muonthi of the Persian secretary’s office at the seat of government. Regular 
treaties and bonds were found in the camp of the Maharao, which afford^ abundant 
condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, who mainly produced the 
catastrophe we have to record, and rendered nugatory the most atueaaoua efforta to 
save the misguided prince and his biara brethren. 

62 g 
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fore, oa the futility of their preteniioni wu 
dieeloeed, by the veil being thus rudely 
tom from -their eyee, they manifested a 
determination to submit. The Regent was 
instrueted to gntnt a compete amnes^, 
and to aanounce to the cheift that they 
xtught repair to tikeir homes without a 


question being put to them. In a few 
weeks all wnw tranquillity and peace ; the 
ohiefl) and vassals rutumed to their fumiliee, 
who bleeeed the power which tempered 
punishment with clemency (1). 

The Maharao continued his coarse to 
Nathdwarra in Mewar, proving that the 


(1) The Author, who had to perform the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided aud embarrassed hy his knowledge of the past history 
of the Haras, and the mutual relations of all its discordant elements. Perhaps, entire 
imorance would have been better — a bare knowledge of the treaty, and the ezp^ienoy 
«f a rind adherence thereto, unbiassed by sympathy, or notions of abstract juatioe, 
which naa too little ia eonimon with diplomacy. But without overlooking the oojder 
Scutes of duty, he determined that the aids of Britain Blioujd not Ito a shield of 
oppression, ana that the remaiui of Bara independeace, which either polisy or fear bod 
compelled the Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the 
respmsibility, a few days after the aotion, of pmclaimiug a general amnesty to the 
ehiMii, and an invitation to each to return to his dwelling. He told the Begent that any 

S roeeeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would nut fail to disistisfy the 
ovemment. All instantly availed themselves of the permUsion ; and in every point of 
view, morally and physically, the result waa most satisfactory, and it acted at a panacea 
for the wounds our public faith compelled ns to inflict. Even in the midst of their 
compulsory infliction, bo had many sources of gratulation ; aud of these he will give an 
i^necdote iUustrative of Bajnoot character. In 1807, when the author, then commencing 
ms career, was wandering alone through their country, surveying their geography, and 
coUeoting eoraps of their statistioa. he left Sindia battering Ratligurh, and with a slender 
guard proceeded tlirongh the wilds of Chandorj, and thence direct westwards, to trace 
the oonrse of all (he rivers lying, between the Betwa and the Chumbul. In passing 
through Harouti, leaving his tent standing at Bsrab, he bad advanced with the pe- 
rambwator ae far as the Csly-Sind, a dietsnee of seventeen miles ; and, leaving his people 
to follow at leisure, waa returnin'.' heme unattended at a briak canter, when, as he passed 
through the town of Bamolis, a party rushed out and made him captive, saying that he 
must visit the chief. Althoogh much fatigued, it would have been folly to rofu<e He 
obeyed, and was ronveyed to a square, in the centre of which was an eleviited chabootm 
or platform, shaded by the sacred tree. Here, sitting on carpets, was the chief with 
Ms little cuurt. The Author was received most courteously. The first act was to 
disembarrass him of his boots ; but this, heated us he was, they could not effect : refresh- 
ments were then put before him, and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and a basin, 
for hia ablutions. Although be waa then but an indiffereut linguist, and their patoit 
acarcely intelligible tn him. he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation never 
flagged. The s^are was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled 
never flagged, ^e square was soon filled, ami many a pair of fine black eyes smiled 
courteooaly upon the stranger — for the females, to his surprise, looked abroad without 
any fear of censure ; though he was imiorant of there gpbei-e in life. The author's horse 
was lame, which the chief had noticed ; and on rising to go, he found one ready oeparison- 
ed for him, which, however, he would not accept. On reaching his tent, tbe Author sent 
eeveial little articles as tokens of regard. Fourteen years after this, the day following 
the action at tlangrole, he received a letter by a messenger from the mother of the 
chief of Bamolia, who sent her blessing, and invoked hin^ by past friendship and recollec- 
tions, to protect her son, whose honour had made him join the standard ofhis sovereign. 
The anther bad the eeiisfaotion of replying that her son would be with her nearly as 
seen as the bearer of the letter. The Bamolia chief, it will be recollected, was the chief 
of Athcon, one of the great opponents of the Regent at the opening of his career. 
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aentiment of religiom abstraction alone 
ean taka the place of ambition. The 
Individsals irlio, for their own base pnr- 
po8e«| had by miarepreaentation and guile 
guided him to rain, now deserted him: 
the film fell from hia eyea, and he aaw, 
though too late, the only position in which 
he oonld exist. In a very short time, 
every pretension inimical to the spirit and 
letter of the treaty, original and supplemen- 
tal, was relinquished ; when, with the 
Begent's concurrence, a note was transmit- 
ted to him, containing the basis on which 
his return to Kotah was practicable. A 
transcript with his acceptance being re- 
ceived, a formal deed was drawn up^ 
exeented by the Agent and attested by 
the Begent, not only defining the precise 
position of both parties, but establishing 
a barrier between the titnlar and exeentive 
authorities, which must for ever prevent 
all collision of interests : nothing was left 
to ohanoe or cavil. The grand object was 
to provide for the safety, comfort, and 
dignity of the prince, and this was done 
on a ecale of ptofnee liberality ; far beyond 
what hie father, or indeed any prince of 
Kotah had enjoyed, and incommenenrate 
with the revenue of the state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion- The amount 
equals the house-hold expenditure of the 
Bana of Oodipoor, the avowed head of the 
whole Bajpoot race, but which can be better 
afforded from the flourishing revenues 
of Kotah than the slowly improving finances 
of Afewor. 

The preliminaries being satisfactorily 
adjusted, it beeame important to inspire 
this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously 
watched as the stipulations of the treaty 
whose infringement had cost him so mneh 
misery. He had too much reason to plead 
personal alarm as one of the causes of his | 
past conduct, and which tended greatly > 


to nentraliae all the endeavonrs to servo 
him. Even on the very day that bu was 
to leave Nathdwarro, on hie retnrn, when 
after great efforte his mind had been 
emancipated from dutrust^ a' 'final and 
diabolical attempt was made to thwart 
the measures for his restoration. A mnttfiti 
ted wretch was made to personate hia 
brother Bishen Sing and to give ont that 
he had been maimed by oomuand of tho 
Begent’s aon and the impostor had tho 
andaoity to come within a oonple of miles of 
the Mahorao; a slight resemblance to 
Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though 
promptly exposed, had made the iknpreseion 
for which it was contrived, and it required 
some skill to remove it. Hie Sana of 
Oodipoor no sooner beard of this last effort 

to defeat all the good intsstione in which 
he co-operated towanfa the Maharae^ to . 
whose sister he was married, than he had 
the impostor seized and brought to tiie city, 
where hia story had caused a powerfU 
sensation. His indiscreet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by whicir Mw 
plot might have been unravelled } for ha 
waa led immediately to execution, and 
I all that transpired was, that he was a 
native of the Jeypoor state and bad h ^fl n 
mutilated for some crime. Could the ques- 
tion have been solved, it might have afforded 
the means of a different termination of 
these unhappy quarrels, to which they 
formed a characteristic sequel : intrigue 
and mistrust combined to inveigle Eishore 
Siog into attempts which placed him far 
beyond the reach of reason',, and the most 
sealouB exertions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the ACaharao 
left bie retreat at the fane of Eaniya,. and 
marched scross the plateau to bis paternal 
domains. On the hut day of the year, the 
Begent, scoompanied by the Agenf^ advanc- 
ed to recoodnet the prince to the 
Thg nuiversal demoustratioa of lalisfacUoa 
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at hit retorn was the most conTincing teatU 
that any other eonrae would have been 
erroneous. On that day, he once more 
took posaesfioo of the ffodi which he had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation free 
from all asperity, or even embarrassment. 
Peelings arising out of a mind accustomed 
to religious meditation, aided while they 
softened the hitter monitor, adversity and 
together they afforded the beat security tliat 
any deviation from the new order of things 
would never proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal 
expenditure, over which he was supreme, 
mnoh of the state expenses was to be 
managed under the eye of the sovereign ; 
such as the charities, and gifts on festivals 
and military oeremoniea The royal insignia 
used on all great occaaiona was to remain as 
heretofore at his residence in the castle, as 
was the band at the old guard-room over the 
chief portal of entrance. He was to preside 
at all the military or other annual feetivals, 
attended by the whole retinue of the state ; 
nod the gifts on suoh oocasions were to be 
distributed in his name. All the places, in 
and about the city, were at his sole diiposai, 
and funds were set spart for their repairs : 
the gardens, rwnnat, or game-preserves, 
and his personal guards, were also to be 
entertained and paid by himself. To main- 
tain this arrangement inviolate, an officer, 
of the paramount power was henceforth to 
reside at Kotah. A handsome stipend was 
nettled on. the minor son of the deceased 
Pritbwi Slog ; while, in order to prevent 
any umbrage to the Muharao, bis brother 
Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had 
been offensive to the Maharuo, was removed 

to the family estate at Antab, twenty miles 
east of the capital, on which occaeicn an 


increase was spontaneously made to bis 
jagbeer. 

‘ The Agent remained an entire month 
I after this, to strengthen the good under- 
I standing now introduced. He even effected 
a reeoneilation between the Prince and 
Madhn Sing, when the former, with great 
traot and candour, took upon himself the 
blame of all these disturhanoes : each gave 
his hand in token of future amity, and the 
Prince spontaneously embraced the man 
(the Regent’s son) to whom he attributed all 
his misery. But tlie Mabarao’s comforts and 
dignity are now iodependeut of control, and 
watched over by a guardian who will demand 
a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his 
favour. The patriarchal Zalim was, or 
affected to be, overjoyed at this result, 
which had threatened to involve them aU 
in the abyss of misery. Bitter was bis 
seif-condemoation at the moral blindness 
of bis conduct, which had not foreseeo 
and guarded against the storm ; and 
severe, as well as merited, was the casti- 
gation be inflicted on his successor. “It 
is for your sins, son, that I am punish- 
ed, ” was the conclasion of every auob ex- 
hortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, 
that this lasrconspiouous act in the politi- 
cal life of the Begent should have been on 
iliB spot which exactly sixty years before 
witnessed the opening scene of his career : 
for the field of Biitwarro(l ) adjoined that 
of Mnugrole. What visions must have 
chared each other on this, last memorable 
day, when lie recalled the remembrance of 
the former ! When the same sword, whieli 
redeemed the independence of Kotah from 
tributary degradation to Amber, was now 
drawn against the grandson of that 
sovereign who rewarded his services with 
the first ofiice of the state! Had some 


(1) The battle of Bntwano was fought in S. 1817, or A. D. 1761 ; the action at 
Mangrols, Ort. 1, A. D. 1621. 
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prophetifl Sardai 'withdrawn the mantle 
of Bhavani, and diaoloaed through the 
vista of threesoore years the Regent in the 
foreground, in all the panoply of ingenuoiu 
yonth " spreading his carpet '' at Butwarro, 
to review the charge of the Cuchwaha 
chivalry, and io the distant perspective 
that same being palsied, blind, and decrepit, 
leading a mingled host, in character and 
costume altogether strange against the 
grandchildren of his prince and the descend- 
ants of those Haras who nobly seconded 
him to gain this reputation, what effect 
would such a prospect have produced on one 
whom the mere booting of an owl on the 
house-top had *' scared from his propriety 
Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of 
these painful scenes, the Regent returned 
to the Chaoni, his fixed camp, and projected 
a tour of the state, to allay the disorders 
which had crept in, and to regulate afresh 
the action of the itate-maohiue, the cons- 
truction of which had occupied a loug life, 
but which could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which had arisen 
amongst those whose business was to work 
it. Often, amidst those couilicts, did he 
exclaim, with his great prototype both in 
prosperity and sorrow, “ my kinsfolk have 
failed, and my familiar friends faavs for- 
gotten me.” But Zalim had not the same 
resouioes in his griefs that Job had ; nor 
could be with him exclaim, “if my land cry 
against me, if I have eaten the fruits there- 
of without money, or caused the owners 
thereof to lose their lives, let thistles grow 
instead of wlieat, and cockles instead of 
barley.” (1) His yet vigorous mind, how- 
ever, soon restored every thing to its wont- 
ed prosperity ; and in a few weeks, not a 
trace was left of the oommotions which for 
a while h^ totally unhinged society, and 


threatened te deluge the laud with proscrip- 
tion and blood. The prince woa reseated on 
the throne with far greater eomforts nbont 
him and more certainty of stability than 
previous to the treaty ; the nobles took 
possession of their estates with not a blade 
of grass removed, and the gurh-khetie, the 
homefarms of the Regent, lost none of their 
i productiveness ; commerce was unscathed, 
and public opinion, which bad dared loudly 
to question the moral justice of these pro- 
ceediogs, was cunoiliated by their oonolu- 
sion. The Regent survived these events 
five years : bis attenuated frame was worn 
out by a spirit, vigorons to the last pulsa- 
tion of life, and too strong for the feeble 
cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to som up, or insti- 
tute a scrutiny into, the character of this 
extraordinary man, by what etandsrd must 
tre judge him? The actions of bis life, 
which have furnished matter for the eketoh 
We have attempted, may eatiefy curiosity ; 
hut the materials for a finished protrut he 
never supplied ■, the latent springe of those 
actioiTB remained invieible save to the eye 
of Omniscience. No human being ever 
Shared the confidence of the Maekiavelli 
Of Bajoethan, who, from the first dawn of 
hie political existence to its close, when 
“ fourscore years and upwards,” oonld 
alwa> B eny “ my secret is my own.” Tbia 
Single trait, throughout a troubled career of 
more than ordinary length, would alone 
stamp his character with originality. No 
offervesceuce of felicity, eueoess, of sym- 
pathy, which occasionally bursts from the 
most rugged natuie, uu sudden transition 
of passion,— joy, grief, hope, even revenge, 
^could tempt him to betrsy his purpose. 
That it was often fathomed, that his 
** vaulting ambition has overleapt itself,” 


(I) Job, chap. XXXI. 
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and made him loae bis object', is no more 
than may be said of ell who have iuda1);ed 
in " that tin by which angels fell yet he 
nerer failed tbmu.'li a blind coofideuce 
in the iastmroents of hie deeiuns. Though 
originally sanguine in expectation and fiery 
In temperament, be subdued these natural 
defects, and could await with ooinposure the 
due ripening of his plans : even in the hey- 
day of youth he had attained this niastery 
over himaelf. To tins early discipline of his 
mind be owned the many escapee from plots 
against his life, and the difficulties which 
wen perpetually besetting it increased his 
natural reBonrees. There waa no artifice, not 
absolutely degrading, which be would not 
oondeseend to employ : his nstnral simplicity 
made humility, when necessary, a plausible 
disgnise : while his scmpnlons attention to 
alt religions observances caused his mere 
affiirmation to be respected. The sobriety of 
bis demeanour gave weight to bis opinions 
and influenced the judgment ; while bis 
invariable urbanity gained the good will of 
bis ittferiora, and his superiors were won by 
tbe delicacy of his fistter.i , in the applica- 
tions of whicli he was an adept. To crown 
tbe whole, there was s mysteiiona brevity, 
an oracular sententiousDess, hi his conversa- 
tion, which always left eometbing to tbe 
imsfgination of his auditor who gave him 
credit for that lie did not, ae wril as what be 
did ntter. None could better appreciate, or 
atndied more to obtaiu tbe meed of good 
epinioa ; and throughout his lengthened life, 
until tbe occurrences just described, he 
threw over his acta of despotism and 
Tengeanoe a veil of aneh consummate art, as 
to make them lose mure than half their de- 
formity. Witli him it must have been an 
axiom, that mankind judge superficially ; 
and in accordance therewiih, bis first study 
was to preserve appearances, and never to 
offend prejudice if avoidable. When he 
aequeilrated thewtatesof the Hara feudality, 


he covered the fields, by them neglected, 
with crops of corn, and thereby drew a 
contrast favourable to himself between tbo 
effects of sloUi and activity. When ha 
usurped the f aootious of royalty, he threw a 
bright halo arunnd the orb of its glory, 
overloadiug the gadi with the trappings of 
grandeur, aware that 

“the world is e’er deceived by ornament i’ 

nor did the princes of Eotah ever appear 
with such magnificence ae when he posseosed 
all the attributes of royalty but the name. 
Every act evinced his deep skill in tbe 
knowledge of the human mind and of the 
elements by which he was surrounded : he 
could circumvent the crafty hiabrattaa, calnr 
or quell the arrogant Bsjpoot, and extort 
the applause eveu of the Briton, who is little 
prone to allow merit in an Asiatic. 
He was a depoaitory of the prejudices 
and the pride of his countrymen, both 
in religious and social life ; yet, enigmatical 
as it must appear, be frequently violated 
them, though tbe infraction was so gradual 
as to be imperceptible except to tbe few 
who watched tbe slow progress of his plans. 
To such he appeared a compound of tbe 
roost contradictory elementa ; lavish and. 
parsimoiiions, oppressing and protecting;, 
with one band bestowing diamond aigrettes, 
witli the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite's wallet ; one day seqaeatrating 
estates and driving into exile the ancient 
chiefs of tbe land ; the next receiving with 
open arms some expatriated noble, and 
supporting him in dignity and aifiaenee, 
till tbe receding tide of human efinirs 
rendered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his anti- 
pathy to the professors of “the tuneful 
art," and he was as inveterate as Diocletian 
to tbe alchemist, regarding the trade of 
both as alike useless to society : neither 
were, therefore, tolerated in Eotah. But 
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the enemiee of the Reseat aseort that it wee 
from oo dialike of their merit, but from 
hii bavins been the dnpe of the one, 
and the object of the other's satire ( vU ). 
His perssoatioB of witches ( dkaiun ) was 
in strict conformity with the injanction 
in the Pontatencli : “ Thou ehatl not 
suffer a witch to live *' < Esod. chap, 
zxii. ver. 18 ). Bat his ordeal was worse 
than even death itself ; handling balls of 
hot iron was deemed too alight for such 
sinners ; for it was well known they had 
snhstanoee whioh enabled them to do this 
with impunity. Throwing them into a pond 
of water was another trial : if they ennk, 
they were innooent, if they unhappily rose 
to the Burface, the leagne with the powers 
of darkneaa wag apparent. A gram bag of 
cayenne pepper tied over the head, if it 
failed to euffocale, afforded another proof of 
guilt { though the moat humane method, of 
rubbing the eyes with a well-dried cap 
eioum, wae perbapa the most common, and 
certainly if they ooold furuieh this demon- 
stration of their innocence, by withholding 
tears, they might justly be deemed witebes. 
These dhakunt, like the vampires of the 
German bardait, are supposed to operate 
upon the vircera of their victims, which they 
destroy by slow degrees n iih charms and 
incanatutioos and hence they are called in 
Sinde ( where, na Abulfaeil says, they 
abound ) Jiggar-iKor, or ‘ liver devourere.’ 
One look of a dhakun eulBces to destroy ; 
but there are few who court the title, at 
least in Kotah, though old age and eccentri- 
city are auffioient in conjunction with super- 
etition or bad luck, to fix the stigma npon 
individuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, "to 
have done," even when eighty-five winters 
bad passed over hie head, was never in his 
thoughts, be knew thit a Rajpoot's throne 
shonid be the back of his steed ; and when 
blindness overtook bimi and he could no 


longer lead the chase on horseback, he was 
carried in his litter to his grand hannta, 
which consisted sometimes of several thou* 
sand armed men. Besides dissipating the 
ennui of his vassals, he obtained many other 
objects by an amusement so analogous to 
their character | the unmasked joyousness 
of the sport, he heard the unreserved opi- 
nions of his oompanions, and gained their 
affection by thus administering to the 
fayonrite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life 
is otherwise monotonous. When in the 
forest, he would sit down, snrronoded by 
thonsands, to regale on the game of the day. 
Camels followed his train, laden with flour, 
angar, spices, and huge oanldrons for the use 
of his sylvan euitine ; and amidst the 
hilarity of the moment, he would go through 
the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreiirn and commercial policy, the details 
of his f’rms or his army, the reports of his 
police; nay, in the very heat of the opent- 
• ious. shot flying in all directions, the an- 
cient Recent might be discovered, like im- 
mortal Alfred or Bt. Lonis of the Frank, 
administering justice under the shade of 
some spreading peepul tree ; wliUe the day 
BO passed would be closed with leligi'iua 
rites and the recital of a mythological epic : 
he found time for all, never appeared hurri- 
ed nor ooold he be taken by surprise. When 
ho could no longer see to sign his own name, 
he had an autograph fao-simile engraved, 
which was placed in the special care of a 
confidential officer, to apply when comman- 
ded. Even this loss of one sense was with 
him compensated by another, for long after, 
he was stone-blind, it would have been vain 
to attempt to impose npon him in the 
choice of shawla or clothes of any kind, 
whose fabrics and prices he conl'l determine 
by the touch : and it is even Hsaerted that 
be could in like manner distinguish 
I colours. 

If, u has been tiulyi remarked, "tl;at 
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ttan deserres well of his country who 
mskee a, blade of grass grow where none 
grew before," what merit is due to him 
who made the ohoioest of nature's products 
flourish where grass could not grow, who 
covered the bare rock around his capital 
with soil, and cultivated the exotica of 
Arabia, Ceylon, and the western Archipe- 
lago, who translated from the Indian Apen- 
nines (the mountains of hfalabar) the coco- 
nut and palmyra ; and thus refuted the 
assertion that these trees could not flourish, 
remote from the influence of a marine atmos- 
phere t In his gardens were to be found 
the apples and quinces of Cabal, pomegra- 
nates from the famed stock of Kagla ea 
iagi in the desert, oranges of every kind, 
Bcions of Agra and Sylhet, the amha of 
Maaagon, and the teiumpa hola, or golden 
plantain, of the Dekhon, besides the indi- 
genous produotinna of Bajpootana. Some 
of the wells for irrigating these gardens 
cost in blasting the rock thirty thousand 
rupees each ; he hinted tc his friends that 
tbsy could not do better than follow his 
example, and a hint always sufficed. He 
would have obtained a prise from any hor- 
tionltnral society for his improvement of 
the wild ier (Jujuho), which by grafting he 
increased to the eise of a email apple. In 
tdiemical science he had gained notoriety ; 
hie vtm, or eseential oils of roses, jessa- 
mine, ketki and heura, were far eoperior to 
and that could be purohased. There was no 
occasion to repair to the valley of Cash- 
mere to witness the fabrioatioa of its 
ehawls ; for the looms and the wool of that 
fairy region were transferred to Kotah, 
and the Caehmerian weaver plied the ehnt- 
tle under Zalim’s own eye. But, as in the 


case of his lead mines he found that this 
branch he industry did not return even 
sixteen annas and a half for the mpee,(l} 
the minimnm profit at which he fixed bis 
remuneration ; eo that after eatisfying hia 
cariosity, be abandoned the manufacture. 
His forges for swords and fire-arms had a 
high reputation, and his matchlocks rival 
those of Boondi, both in excellence and 
elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus 
designate the Jaetit, obtained for him equal 
credit and disgrace. Tlie funds set apart 
for this recreation amounted at one time to 
fifty thousand rupees per annum ; but his 
wrestlers surpassed in skill and strength 
those of every other court in Bajwarra 
and the most renowned championi of other 
etstes were made “to view the heaven8,'’(S) 
if they came to Kotah. But, in his yonng- 
ger days, Z dim was not satisfied with the 
use of more natural weapons, tor oooaeion- 
oily he made hir/aetis Kght with the iag- 
nuk, (3) or t^ge^cIaw, when they tore off 
the. flesh from each other. The chivalrons 
Omed Sing of Boondi put a stop to this 
barbarity. Returning from one of his 
pilgrimages from Dwarica, he passed 
through Kotah while Zalim and his court 
were asseiiibled in the akhara (arena) whore 
two of these stall-fed prize-fighters were 
about to contend. The presence of this 
brave Hare checked the bloody exhibition, 
and he boldly censured the Regent for 
squandering on such a worthlesa crew re- 
Bources which ought to cherish his Rajpoots, 
This might have been lost upon the Pro- 
tector, had not the royal pilgrim, in the 
fervour of his indignation, thrown down the 
gauntlet to the entire assembly of Jaetit, 


(1) There are sixteen annas to the rupee or half-crown, 

(^ " Atman declaona ” is the phrase of the ^Faney’ in these regions, for victory ; 
when the vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept in that attitude. 

(3) See an account of this instnuuent by Cohmel Briggs, Iranaactiona of Royal 
Asiatic Society, YoL ii. 
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Putting his shield on the ground, he placed 
therein, one by one, the entire panoply of 
arinour which he habitually wore in his 
peregrinations, namely, his matchlock and 
its ponderous accompaniments, swords, 
daggers, staff, and battle-axe, and challeng- 
ed any indiridnal to raise it from the 
ground with a single arm. All tried and 
failed ; when Sriji, though full sixty years 
of age, held it out at arm’s length during 
several seconds. The Baras were delight- 
ed at the feat of their patriarchal chief ; 
while the croHt-fallen Jaetit hung their 
heads, and from that day lost ground in the 
favour of the Regent. But these /were the 
follies of his earlier days, not of the later 
period of his life ; he was then like an aged 
oak, which, though shattered and decayed, 
had survived the tempeat and the desolation 
which had raged around it. 

To conclude : had he imitated Diorletian, 
and surrendered the purple, he would have 
afforded anothor instance of the anomalies 
of the human understanding ; tliat ho did 
not do BO, for the sake of his own fame and 
that of the controlling power, as well as for 
the welfare of his prince, must be deeply 
lamented ; the raoro especially as his churri 
(rod) has descended to feeble hands. Be 
had enjoyed the asscntials of sovereignty 
daring threescore years, a period eqnal in 
duration to that of Darius the Mede ; and 
had overcome difficulties which would have 
appalled to ordinary minds. Ho had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and 
eternal, and all his views as regarded 
Harouti were accomplished. 


Amongst the motives which might have 
urged the sun-emier of his power, stronger 
perhaps than his desire of reparation with 
heaven and his prince, was the fear of bis 
successor’s inefficiency : but this considera- 
tion Unhappily was counterbalanced by the 
precocious talents of his grandson, whom 
he affectionately loved, end in whom ha 
thought ho saw himself renewed. Pride 
also, that chief ingredient in bis character, 
checked such surrender ; he feared the 
woild would suppose he had relinquished 
what he could no longer retain ; and miu 
would have been preferred to the idea that 
he had been “diiven from his stool.’* Able 
and artful ministers flattered the feeling 
so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, 
he was supported by obligations of publio 
faith contracted by a power without a rivaL 
Still, old age, declining health, the desire of 
repose and of religions retirement, prompted 
wishes which often escaped bis lips ; but 
counteracting feelings intruded, and the 
etruggle between the good and evil principle 
lasted until the moment had passed when 
abdication' would have been honourable. Had 
he, however, obeyed the impulse, his retreat 
would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Chorles than of the Roman king. In tbo 
shades of Nathdwarra he would have 
enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could 
not find at Salona. and embued with a 
belter philosophy and more knowledge of 
the human heart, he would have practised 
what was taught, that “ there ought to 
be no intermediate change between the 
command of men and the serviee of Qud.” 
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Departure from the vallejf of Oodipoor. — Lake of Khyroda.— Ancient temple 
<ff Mandettoar. — Bharteaar. — Jte Jain iemplee.—Kkyroda.— Connected 
with thehietory of the fende of Mewar.—ExpUnto of Smyram Sing. — He 
obtaine Ehgroda.— Curious predicament of Jey Sing, the adopted heir of 
Singr am.— Calmness with which political negotiations are managed in the 
east.— The agricultural economy of Khyroda. — Precarious nature of 
sugar-eultivation.—Heentah,— Large proportion of land alienated as 
religious grants,— Heentah and Eoondia established on church lands . — 
Mandhata Raja.— Traditions of him.— Perf 01 med the Aswamedha.— 
grant of Mynar to the Rishis.— Grant inscribed on a pillar.— Exploit of 
Roj Sing against the Mahrattaa.—Morwun, boundary of the Mewar terri- 
tory.— Pefiections on that state.— The avthof a policy during hie official 
residence there. 


Oodipoor, Jamiury 29, 1820. — The Per- 
sonal Fairntire attached to the first rolnme 
of thia work terminated with the anthor’e 
retnm to Oodipar, after a complete circuit 
of Harwnr and Ajmere. He remaioed at 
his headqnartere at Oodipur until the 29th 
Janaary 1880, when circumstances render- 
ing it expedient that ha should visit the 
prinoipaUtiea of Boondi and Kotsh ( which 
Were placed under his political snperinten- 
denee ), he determined not to neglect the 
opportunity it afiForded of adding to his 
portfolio remarks on men and manners, in 
a country hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had hot been a month in 
the valley of Oodipur, we were all 'desirous 
to avail ourselves of the lovely weather 
which the cold season of India invariably 
brings, and which exhilarates the European 


who has languished through the hot winds, 
and the still more oppressive monsoon. The 
thermometer at this time, within the valley, 
was at the freezing point at break of day, 
ranging afterwaris as high as 90°, whilst 
the sky was without a cloud, and its splen- 
dour at night was dazzling. 

Xhgroda . — On the 29th, we broke 
ground from the heights of Tons, inarclied 
fifteen English miles ( though estimated at 
only six and a half ooss ), and encamped 
under the embankment of tho spacious lake 
of Khyroda. Our route was over a rich 
and well watered plain, but which bad long 
been a stranger to the plough. Three miles 
from Duboke we crossed our own stream, 
the Bairis, and at the village of Dorowlee is 
a small outlet from this river, which runs 
into a hollow and forms a Jheel, or lake. 
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There is a highly interesting temple, dedi- 
cated to MnsdeB-war (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests 
its antiquity. It is the counter-part in 
miniature of a celebrated temple at Cbandca- 
▼ati, near Aboo, aud verifies the traditional 
axiom, that the architectural rules of past 
ages were fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the terai of S<>orujpoora, a 
mile to the right, and got entangled in the 
swampy ground of Bhartewar. This town, 
which belongs to the chief of Kannrli, one 
of the sixteen great barons of Mewar, boasts 
a high antiquity, and Bhartirri, the elder 
brother of Viorania, is its reputed founder. 
If we place any faith in local tradition, the 
hells of seven hundred and fifty temples, 
chiefly of the Jain faith, once sounded 
within its walls, which were six rniles in 
length ; but few vestiges of them now re- 
main, althongli there arc ruins of some of 
these shrinna which show they were of con- 
siderable importance. Within a mile and a 
half of Ebyroda we passed through Khyr- 
Sana, a large charity-village belonging to the 
Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectablelplace, having 
a fortress with double ditches, which can be 
filled at pleasure from the river. Being 
situated on the high road between the sneiont 
and modern capitals, it was always a bone 
of contention in the civil wars. It was in 
the hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah the 
adopted heir of Singram SnUtawut, one of 
the great leaders in the struggles of the year 
1748, an epoch as well known in Mewar as 
the 1745 of Scotland. Being originally a 
fiscal possession, and from its position not 
to be trusted to the hands of any of the 
feudal chiefs, it was restored to the sover- 
eign : though it was not without difilculty 
that the retriever of Lawah agreed to sign 
the oonstitution of the 4th of May (1), and 


reliuqntsh to his sovereign a strongholA 
which had been purchased with the blood 
of bis kindred. 

The hiatory of Kbyroda would afford an 
excellent illustration of the feuds of Mewar. 
In that between Singram Sing the Sukta- 
wnt, and Bhiroo Sing Chondawut, both of’ 
these chief clans of Mewar lost the best of 
their defenders. In 1733, Singrnm, then 
but a youth ( his father, Lalji, Bawut of 
Seogurh, being yet alive ), took Kbyroda 
from his sovereign, and retained it six years. 
In 1740, the rival clans of Deogurh, Amaif, 
Korabur, &c., under their common head, 
the chief of Saloombra, and having their 
acts legalized by the presence of the Depra 
minister, united to expel the Suktawnt. 
Singram held out four months ; when he 
hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should be 
permitted, tjto retreat unmolested, with 
all his followers and effects, to Bheendir, 
the capital of the Snktawuts, Tlw 
condition was granted, and the heir of 
Seogurh was received into Bheendir. Here 
he commenced bis depredations, the adven- 
tures attending which arc still the topics of 
Dumeious tales. In one of his expedrtiona 
to the estate of Korabur, he carried off both 
the cattle and the inhabitants of Gloorli. 
Zalim Sing, the heir of Korabur, esme to 
the rescue, but was laid low by the lancc of 
Singram. To revenge his death, every 
Chondawut of the country assembled ronnd 
the banner of Saloombra p the sovereigir 
himeelf espoused their cause, and with his 
mercenary bands of Sindies sucoeeded in 
investing Bheendir. During the seige, 
Urjnon of Korabur, bent on revenge for tbs 
lose of his heir, determined to surprise Seo- 
gurh, whieh he effected, and spared neither 
age nor sex. (2) Khyroda remained attoeh- 
ed to the fisc during several years, when the 


(1) Bee treaty between the liana and his chiefs, VoL I, page 168. 

(2) The sequel of this feud has been related. 
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Sana, with a thoojrhtleasneaa which haa 
nouriahed these fen Is, granted it to Sirdar 
Sing, the Cfaondawnt chief of Bhadaisir. In 
S. 1746, tbs Chondawnts were in rebellion 
and disgrace, and their rivals, nuder the chief 
of Bheendir, aseombled their kindred to 
drive out the Sindie garrison, who held 
Kbyroda for their foe. Urjoon of Eorabur, 
with the Sindie Kali, came to aid the garri- 
son, and an action ensned under the walls 
in which Singram slew with his own hand 
two of the principal subordinates of 
Korabnr, vis. Ooman the Sikerwal, and 
Bheemii Banawob. Kevertheleia, the 
Chondawnts gained tho day, and the j 
Snktawnts again retired on Bheendir. 
There they received a reinforcement sent 
by Zalim Sing of Eotah ( who fostered ell 
these disputes, trusting that eventually ho 
should be able to snatch the bone of con- 
tention from both ), and a band of Arabs, 
snd with this aid they returned to the 
attack. The Chondawute who, with the 
auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the 
plaice of Akolah, willingly accepted the 
challenge, but were defeated ; Sindie Koli, 
leader of the auxiliaries, was slaiu, and the 
force was entirely dispersed. Singram, who 
headed this and every assault against the 
rival clan, was wonnded in three places ; 
but this he accounted nothing, having 
thereby obtained the regard of his sover- 
eign, and the expulsion of his rival from 
Khyroda, which remained attached to the 
fisc until the year 1768, when, on the pay- 
ment of a fine of ton tbomand rupees, the 
estate was assigned to him under the royal 
signature. This was in the year A. D. 1802, 
from which period until 1818, when we had 
to mediate between the Bana and hia chiefs, 
Kbyroda remained a trophy of the superior 
courage and tact of the Suktawnts. Ko 
wonder that the Bawut Jey Sing of Lawah, 
the adopted heir of Singram, was averse to 
xeaooBce Kbyroda. He went so far as to 


man its walls, and forbid any communica- 
tion with the servants of his sovereign: 
the sliirhtest provocation would have 
compelled a siege and assault, in which all 
the Chondawnts of the oountry would 
gladly have joined, and the old feuds might 
have been revived on the very dawn of dis- 
franchisement from tlie yoke of the 
hfahrattas. But what will be thought of this 
transaction when it is stated that the lord 
of Kbyroda was at this time at court, the 
daily companion of his sovereign 1 Although 
the dependgts of Jey Sing would have fired 
on any one of his maater’a wvvants wUo 
ventured to its walls, and, according to 
our notions, he was that moment a 
rebel both to his prince and the paramount 
protector, not an uncourtly phraso was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that 
the Bana and the Bawut stood in any an- 
other relation than as the gracious sovereign 
and tho loyal subject. These matters are 
eonvenienlly managed: all the odium of 
discussion is left to the hamdan, or delegates 
of the prince and the chief, between whom 
not the least diminution of courteous eti- 
quette would be observable, whilst there 
remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatics 
do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation 
of an undertaking as do those of colder cli- 
mates. In all their transactions, they pre- 
sesrve more composure, wliich, whatever be 
its cause, lends an air of dignity to their 
proceedings. I liave risen from discussion 
with the respective ministers of the sover- 
eign and chieflaiuB regarding acts involving 
treason, in order to join the principals in 
an excursion on the lake, or in the tilt-yard 
at the palace, where they would be passing 
their opiuions on the points of a horse, with 
mutual courtesy and affability. This is no 
unaniiable feature in the manners of the 
East, and tends to strengthea the tie of 
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fruternity wliioh biniiii togetber the fkbrio on each kalla, br two maanda aad a bsirto 
of Eajpoot pdlicT’. each indiridoal, swallow ap one of the 

The agricnltutal economy of Hhyroda, anbdivigiona. Of the three remaining partly 
which diacoveie distinct traces of the one share, or twenly'fire mannds, goes to 
patriarchal system, is not without interest, the ray, or soTereign, and two to the ryot, or 
Rhyrodais a tuppa, or sabdtvision of one oultirator, after deducting a sssraaooftwo 
of the greater hhalita or fiscal districts maanda for the heir-apparent, which is 
of Mewar, and consists of fourteen town- termed Roteur-siNf^ or ‘pot for the prince.' 
ships, besides their hamlets. It is rated An innovation of late years has been 
at lASOO rupees of yearly rent, of which practised on the portion belonging to the 
itself furnishes 3,500. The land, though village, from whioh no less than three see* 
generally of a good quality, is of three ranot of one maund eaoh era dednotedi 
classes, viz, peeival, or watered from Welle; previous to subdivision amongst the ten vill- 
gorma, also irrigated land, extending three age officers : vis. one ‘pot for the prince,’ an* 
or four hhailt, or fields, around the village • other for the Bana’i chief groom, and a third 
and mar, or mal, depending on the heaven for hia moodi, or steward of the grain 
alone for moisture. As has been already department. These all go to the government 
stated, there are two harvests, vis, the which thus realizes thirty maundt out of 
oonaloo (from ooa ‘heat’), or summer each hundred, at thret-tenikt, instead o£ 
harvest ; aud the lealoo ( from see, ‘cold' ), one-fourih, according to ancient usage, 
the winter or autumnal. The share of the But the village-establishmeut has an 
crown, as in alt the ancient Hindu govern- additional advantage before the grain is 
ments, is taken in kind, and divided as thrashed out ; this is the kirpah or sheaf 
follows. Of the first, or ocao/oo crop, con- from every beepha ( a third of an acre) of 
sisting of wheat, barley, and gram, the land cultivated, to each individual ; and each 
produce is formed into kullas ( piles or sheaf is reckoned to yield from five to 
beeps ) of one hundred maiinds each ; these seven seers of grain. The reapers are also 
are subdivided into four parts of twenty- allowed small kirpas or sheafs, yielding 
five mauuds each. The first operation is to two or three seers each ; and there were 
provide from one of the seerano, or various little larcenies permitted, under 
one seer on each maund, to each individual terms of dantuni and cAaBuni, indicat- 
or the village catablislimont : viz. the patel, ing they were allowed the use of their 
or head-man; the patwari, registrar or teeth rdaaf) while reaping : so that in fact 
accountant ; the sbanab, or watchman ; the they fed ('cAabno, to bite or masticate’) 
bullae, or messenger and also general upon roasted heeds of Indian com and 
herdsman ; (1) the kathi ( alias sooiar ) or maize. 

carpenter, the lohar, or blaksmith ; the Of the sealoo crop, which consists of 
khomar, or potter ; the dhuhi, or washer- tiwkki, or Indian corn, andyboar and bq/ra, 
man ; the ehamar, who is shoemaker, or maize, with the different pulses, the 
carrier, and scavenger ; the nae, or barber process of distribution is as follows. From 
turg eon. These ten teerano, or one seer every kulla, or heap of one hundred 

(1) The builae or hullaiti is the shepherd of the community, who drives the village- 
flook to the common imsturage ; and, besides bis seeratic, hss some trifling reward from 
every individual. It is hia especial duty to prevent cattle-treipaesee, 
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forty an Mt apart for the r<f/ or 
gaveramant) and the rest, after deducting 
tbo Mtrano* of the Tillage>eBtubliabmeDt, 
gOM to the cultivator. 

On the enltnre of angar-cane^ cotton, 
indigo, Opium, tobaooo, M or eeeanmm, and 
the Tariooa dyes, there has alwaja been a 
fixed money-rent, varying from two to ten 
rupees per iseyAo. 

(There is nothing so uncertam in its 
renlta as the cultivation of auger- 
cane^ which holds ont a powerful lure 
for dishonesty to the collector for the 
oroWR. But it ie asserted here that the 
ryot had no option, being compelled to j 
cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, and 
grain, from the same ekurta or well. A 
rough estimate of the expense uttending the 
Culture of a eAnrsa or what may be irrigated 
by one well, may not be uninteresting. Let 
ns take first, one of cane, end no 

more can be watered with one pair of oxen, 
promistDg that the cane is planted in the 
mouth of Agghun, and reaped in the same 
month next year ; that ie, after a whole 
twelvemonth of labour ; — 

Haeil, or rent m< ••• Bupees 10 

Seed of one boggba 2(1 

Gor, or atirring up the earth with spuds, 
eight times before reaping sixteen 
men each time, at two annat to each 1C 
Twe men at the well, at four rupees 
eaeh per month, for twelve mouths 06e 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Tviog and cutting forty thoueaud canes, 

at four annas per thousand 10 

Blaeing canes in the mill, clothes to the 
men, besides one seer of eugar out 

of eveiy mauud ... 20 

Shares of ell the village-establishment ( 
say if a beegha yields fifty 
mannda, of which they are entitled, 
to one-fifth ... ... an ... 40 


W ood ... ... ... 2 

Hire of boiler ».. 6 

Bupees 238 

A beegha will yield as much as 
eighty mannda of sugar, 
though fifty is esteemed a 
good crop ; it sells at about 
four rupees per mannd, or ... 20(1 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees SS 

It will be observed that the grower’a 
whole expenses are charged ; beaidea, to 
make up, we must calculate from the labour 
( f the Botne two men and cattle, the produce 
profit of one beeffha of opium and four 
hceghaa of wheit and barley, as follows ; 
Surplus profit on the opium, seven eeers 
of opium, at four rupees per seer. Ba 23 
One hundred and fifty tnannds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which one-third 
to the raj, loaves one hundred 
msunds, at one rupee each mauud... 100 
Deduct deficiency one cane SS 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, 
dec. &c Rupees 90 

Sometimes, though rarely, the caoe is 
sold standing, at four to fire rupees the 
thousaud ; but, occasioually, the whole crop 
is lost, if the cane should unfortunately 
flower, when It is rooted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use 
of man. This may be superstition ; though 
the cultivators of the oane in the Weat* 
Indies may perhaps say that the deteriora- 
tion of the plant would render it not worth 
the trouble of extracting the juice. I shall 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works nimself. 
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lure oonclade this rough sketeh of the sgri- 
cttltunl economy of Rbyroda, which may be 
taken as a fair apeoimen of the old ayatem 
throughoat Mewar, with remarking that, 
Botwitbatanding the laws of Mena, inscrip- 
tions on atone, and tradition, which consti- 
tute in fact the enatomary law of Bajpootana, 
make the rent in kind far lighter than what 
we have just recorded, yet the cultivator 
oonid not fail to thrive if even this system 
^ere maintained. But constant warfare, 
{he necessities of the prince, with the 
rnpidity and poverty of the revenue ollicerH, 
have Buperadded vexatious petty demands, 
as IchurJahur ( wood and forage ), and ghur- 
ginti ( house-tax ) • the first of which was 
a tax of one rupee annually on every beegha 
of land in cultivation, and the other the 
same on each house or hut inhabited. Even 
the kad lati, or t''iennial fine on the head- 
man and the register, wae levied by these 
again on the cultivators. But besides these 
regular taxes, there was no end to irregular 
exaotions of burrar and dind, or forced 
contributions, until, at length, the country 
became the scone of desolation, from which 
it is only now emerging. 

UsiKTAU, Januvri/ 30th — This was a 
short march of three and a half coss, or nine 
miles, over the same extensive plain of rich 
black loam, or mal, whence the province of 
Malwa has its name. VTo were on horse- 
back long before sunrise ; the air was pure 
and invigorating ; the peasantry were smi- 
ling at the sight of the luxuriant young 
crops of wheat, barley, and gram, aware 
that no ruthless hand could now step 
between them and the bounties of Heaven. 
Fresh thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of 
the exiles' return, who greeted us, at each 
step of our journey, with blessings and looks 
of joy mingled with ssduess. Passed the 
hamlet, or poortM, of Amerpoora, attached 
to^Khyrada, and to our left the township of 
Myuar, held in tasun (religions grant) by a 


eommnnity of brahmins. This place afforda 
a fine specimen of ‘the wisdom of anoestoiV 
in Mewar, where fifty thonsand beegia*, 
or about sixteen thousand acres of the ri> 
chest crown-land, have been given in 
perpetuity to these drones of society ( and 
although there are only twenty families left 
of this holy colony, said to have been plant- 
ed by Baja Mandhata in the tretayug, or 
silver age of India, yet superstition and 
indoleikce conspire to prevent the resump^ 
tion even of those portions which have sene 
to cultivate thorn. A "sixty thonsand yean^ 
residence in hell’’ is undoubtedly no com- 
fortable prospect, and to those who subscribe 
to the doctrine of transmigration, it must 
be rather mortifying to pass from the pnrpIC 
of royalty into “a worm in ordure,** one dt 
the delicate purgatories which the Bajpoot 
Bonl has to undergo, before it can expiate 
the offecco of resuming the lands of the 
church. I was rejoiced, however, to flnS 
tliat some of ‘ the sons of Snkta,’ as they 
incresse in numbers, in the inverse ratiC 
of their possessions, deemed it better to 
incur ail risks than emigrate to foreign 
lands in search of 6 bom ; and both Reentslh 
and Doondia have be en estsbiished on the 
lands of the church, Desirons of preserving 
every right of every class, I imprecated 
on my head all the anathemas of the order, 
if the Bona should resume all beyond what 
the remnant of thia family could require. 
I proposed tiiat a thousand beegha* of 
the best land should be retained by them ; 
that they should not only be furnished with 
cattle, seed and implements of agrionltnre, 
hut that there should be wells cleared out, 
or fresh ones dug for them. At this time, 
however, the astrologer was a member of 
the cabinet, and being also physician fa 

' odrinary, he, as one of the order, protected 
his bietkren of Mynar, who, as ipsy be 
suppoaed, were in vain called upon to 
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produce the tom&ajxtfo’a, or oopper-pUte 
vaiTont, for these ktoda. 

Mandhata Baja, a same immortalized ia 
the topography of tlieeo regions, vaa of the 
Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central 
India, whose capitals were Dhar and Oojeiu ; 
and although his period is unceitaio, tradi- 
tion uniformly asaigoB him priority to 
Ticmmaditya, whose era ( fifty eiz years 
anterior to the Christian ) prevails tbrongh- 
out India. There are vtrions spots on tlie 
Kerbndda which perpetuate bis name, 
espeoially where that grand stream forms 
one of its most eonaiderable rapida Chee- 
tore, with all ite dependencies, was but an 
appanage of the sovereignty of Dhnr in 
these early times, nor can w e move a step 
without discovering traces of their para- 
mount sway in all these regions : and in the 
apot over which 1 am now moving, the 
autiquaiy might without any difficulty fill 
Lis portfolio. Both Heentabjind Ooondia, 
the dependencies of Mynar, are brought in 
connexion with the name of Mandhata, 
who performed the grand rite of (uwamedha, 
or aacrifice of the horse, at Doondis, where 
they still point ont the eodnd, or ‘ pit of 
sacrifice.' Two SithU, or ' holy men,' of 
Heentah attended Mandhata, who, on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, presented them 
the cnstomary poon, or 'offeriog,' which they 
rejected ; but on taking leave, the Baja 
delicately contrived to introduce into the 
leera qf pan, a grant for the lands of 
Mynar, The gift, though unsolicited, was 
fatal to their eancity, and the miracles 
wbicdi they had hiherto been permitted to 
form, ceased with the possession of Mammon. 
Would the reader wish to have an instance of 
these miracles f After their usual manifold 
ablutions, and wringing the moistnre of 
their dhoti, or garment, they would fling 
it into the air, where it remained suspended 
over iheir head, aa a protection against the 
sun's rays. On the loea of their power, these 


saints became tillers of the ground, 'ifheir 
descendants hold lands of Mynar, and 
are spread over this tract named Bnrm 
Chouheesa, * the great twenty-four 1’ 

We aUo passed in this morning’s march 
the village of Bamnueo, having a, noble 
piece of water maintained by a strong 
embankment of masonary. Ko less than 
four thouaxnd beegha* are attached. It was 
fiscal land, but had been usurped during 
the troubles, and being nearly depopulated, 
had escaped observation. At this mo- 
ment it IB in the hands of Mooti Paaban, 
the favourite handmaid of “ the Son 
of the Hindus. *’ This ‘Pearl ' ( ntooii) 
pretenda to have obtained it as a mortgage, 
but it would be difiicult to shew a lawful 
mortgager. Near the village of Bhanaaira, 
on the estate of Futteh Sing, brother of 
Bheendir, we passed a teura or tula, a pillar 
or land-mark, having a grant of land in- 
scribed thereon with the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by an imago uf the sscred 
cow, engraved in slight relief, as witness to 
the intention of the donor. 

Heentah was a place of some consequence 
in the civil wars, and in S. (A.D. 17G2) 
formed the appanage of one of the babas, or 
infants of the court, of the Mahraja Sawuut 
Sing. It now belongs to a subordinate 
Suktawut, and was the subject of consider- 
able disenasion in the treaty of resumption 
of the 4tb of May 1818, between the Sana 
and bia chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in 
S. 1812, when ten thouaand Mahrattaa, led 
by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Raj Sing, of the 
Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descend- 
ant of the hero who rescued that first of 
Bajpoot princes, Bans Pratap had reached 
the town of Heentah in his passage from 
court to Sadri, when he received intelligeuce 
tliat the enemy was at Salairo, only three 
miles distant. He waa recommended to 
atake a aliglit detour aad goby Bheendir; 
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no mtoA for oppreheniioai h« 
rijeo'ted tbe Adrien, and proceeded on liis 
Way. He had nol; travelled half i mile, 
When tlie7 fell in with the raaroudam, who 
loolced upon hie anall hat welhmonnted 
bandeta feKHimnte Itrey. Bat, in apite of 
the oddn, Ihey preferred death to the 
enrrender of their eqnipitients, and an action 
hnsued. in which the Saj, aRer perrorminpf 
miraclei of raloiir, regn'ined the fort, with 
'eighty only of hie three hundred and fifty 
retainera. The newe reached Khoeh'nl Sing, 
the chief of Bheendir, who, beaidee the 
enffieient motive of fl<y]pooff, or ‘chivalry,’ 
wae impelled by friendship and matrimonial 
connexion, he aeaemliled a trnety band, and 
marched to msene liie friend from captivity 
nnd hie eetato from mortgage for hie ransom. 
Tiiie little phalanx amounted oo'ly to five 
hundred meh, ail Snkt’iwuta, and of whom 
three-fnurthe were on foot. They advanced 
it) a compact mnee, with lighted matchee, 
tiie cavaliere on Cither flank, with Khoeliial 
nt (Iieir head, denonnoing death to the 
man who quitted hie ranks, or fit ed a el lot 
Without ordere. Tlrcy were soon surrounded 
hy the cloud of Mahratts herse ; but resolve 
was too manifest in tlie iiilrepid band even 
for numbeVe to provoke the strife. They 
thug passed over the immcnae plain between 
Bheendir and Heentnh, tiie gates of whirh 
they had almost reached, when, as if 
ashamed at seeing tlieir prey thue snatched 
from their graps, the word was given, biirhee 
de P' atifi a forest of Mahratta lances, each 
twelve feet long, bristled against the 
Briktawnts. Kboshial called a halt, 
wheeled his cavaliers to the rear, and 
allowed the foe to eome witliin pistol-shot, 
when a well directed volley checked their 
impetuosity, and threw them into disorder. 
The little band of csvulry seized the moment 
and charged in their turn, gave time to 
load again, and returned to their poet t« 
allow a second Volley. The gate was gained, 
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And the Sodri chief t-eeeired iiito the ranks 
of deliverers. Elated with suoeese, the 
Ufaharajs promptly determined t-athet- to 
fight his way back titan coop binuetf up 
in Heentab, and be starved into surrender; 
all seconded the resolntion of their bhfei^ 
and with little comparative toss they 
regained Bheendir. This exploit is univer* 
sally known, and related with exaltation, 
SB one of the many brilliant deeds of “ the 
sons of Siikta,” of whom the hfaharaja 
Khoaisl Sing was conspicuous for worth 
as well as gallantry, . 

Ifondiin^ Slit Jdnkayjf. — The lest day of 
January (with his thermometer btfi at day- 
break), brought tts to the limita of Alewar, 

I could not look on its rich alienated lands 
without the deepest regret, or see the birth- 
right of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahratta rnthlesg Pathan^ withont a kind- 
ling of the spirit towards the heroes of past 
days, in spite of the vexations their less 
worthy descendants yet not worthless, for 
having left my cares behind nre with the 
c-’urt, where the stnbb ornness of some, the 
vices and intrignes of other, ami the apathy 
of ull, have deeply injured my heultb, Thera 
is something magical in absence ; it throws a 
deceitful medium between us and the objecta 
we have quitted, which exaggeratee their 
amiable quuliiies, and cHrtnils the proportiona 
of their vires. I look upon hlewar as the- 
laml of iiiy adoption, and, linked with all 
the associations of my early hopes and their 
actual realization, 1 feel inclined to exclaim 
with reference to her and her unmenageubla 
cliikiren, 

"Mewar, with all thy faults, I love thee 

alill.” 

The virtues own an immense debt to the 
present feudal nobility, not only of Mewar. 
but of Bajpootans, and it i| to be 
ibst the rising generation will pay to it 
what has been withheld by the past f that 
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energy and temperance will snpereade opinm 
and tbe joioe of the maeai, and riding in 
the ringi replace the eieeta, and the tabor 
(tehfa) and late. 1 endeavonred to baniah 
notne of these incentives to degeneracy ; nor 
is there a yonng chieftain, from the heir-appe- 
rent to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of 
land (when opportunity was granted ), from 
whom I have not exacted a promiee, never 
to touch that debaaing drag, opium. Some 
nay break this pledge, but many wilt keep 
it ; eepemally thoae whose minority I pro- 
tected against court-faction end avarice : 
each ea one ae Urjoon Sing, the yonng 
chief of Bessie, of the Sangawut branch 
of the Chondawut clan. His grand- 
father ( for hie father woe dead ) had main- 
tained the old eaatle and estate, placed on 
the elevated Oopermal, against all attempts 
of the Mahmttas, but had incurred the 
hatred of Bheem Sing of Salootnbr.i, the 
head of his clan, who in S, 1846 disposaess- 
ed him, and inatalled a junior branch in the 
barony of Bossie. But the energetic Tiikta 
Bing regained his lost rights, and maintain- 
ed them until civil broils and foreign foes 
siiike disappeared, on their coniiesiou with 
die British in iSlS. Then the veteran chief, 
with his grandson, repaired to oonrt, to 
unite in the general homage to their prince 
stlth the aosembled chief of Mewar. But 
poverty and the remembrance of old feuds 
combined to diapoaaesa tlie youth, and the 
amounts of fine ( 10,000 rupees ) had 
actually been fixed for the interloper, who 
was supported by all the influence of ttie 
cliief of Saloombra. Iliis first noble of 
hlewar tried to avail himself of my friend- 
ship to upliold the cause of hie protegee. 
Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to 
visit me, ae did old Tukta his grandson. 
Both were of the same age, thirteen ; the 
ospismat to Bossie, fiiir and stout, but 
heavy in liis look ; while the posseesor, 
Ucjoon, wap aptaie, dark, and beaming with 


intelligence. Iferit and jnstioe on coo eida f 
etupidity and power on the other. But there 
were duties to be performed ; kud the old 
Thakoor's appeal was not heard in vain. 
** Swamdherma and thia '* ( putting hie 
hand to his sword ), said the aged eihief, 
have hither to preserved our rights ; now, 
the cause of the child is in his sovereign’s 
hands and yonrie ; but here money bnys 
justice, and right yields to favour.” The 
Bana, though he had assented to the riewa 
of Saloombra, left the case to my odjudico' 
tion. I called both parties before me, and 
in tiioir presence, from their respective 
statements, sketched the genealogical tree, 
exhibiting in the remote branches the 
stripling competitor’s, which I shewed to 
tile Baoa. Brer prone to do right wlien 
not ewayed by faction, he confirmed Urjoon's 
patent, which he had given him three years 
previonely, and girt him with the sword of 
investiture. The contest for his birtbrigbC 
was of great advantage to the youth ; for 
his grandfather was selected to command 
the quotas for the defence of tiie frontier 
fortress of Jehajpur, a duty which he well 
performed { and his grandson accompanied 
him and was often left in command white 
he looked after the estate. Both came to 
visit me at Cheetore. Uijoon was greatly 
improved during his two years' absence 
from the paternal abode, and promises to 
do lionour to the clan he belongs to. 
Amongst many questions, 1 asked "if ho 
hnd yet taken to iiis vml ?” to which ho 
energetically replied, “my fortnnes will be 
eraeleed iudeed, if ever 1 forgot any injunc- 
tion of yoiire." 

But a triioe to digreeeion ; the whole 
village punehaet has been waiting tliis half 

hoar under the spreading burr tree, to tell 
me, in the language of homely truth, khooth 
hgn Conpani eakeb ca pettaji en^, that “by 
(he auspices of Sir Company thky are happy; 
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Md that they hoye 1 may live a Utonaaqd 

yeara." 

1 moat, tberefover auapead my narrative, 
vbilst I patiently listen till mklaiglit to 


diamal tales itf atwile fields, eahaMtsd 
funds, exiles unretntned, and tlm depreda* 
tions of tbs wild moantain Bhil. 


CHAPTSa II 

The eUef of Heentah. — Bi^eulty of arrafiging the eepai^ation of Ueenlak 
from the /lee.-^Anomalout eharaeter of itt preient chief. Maun Sing 
SuktawHt:— Hit hittory.— Laiji Haaitt af Netharra.— Origin of the 
Dodeah famUg.-^ Adventure of Singram Sing, the Rana of Hewar.'^ 
Hit ton Chandrabkan, and Rana Raj, - Exiraordinarg manner in tchieh 
he acquired Lawah.— Decline of the family. —Form of deed of eonveyaaco 
of landt from the lord paramount.— Addrett of Maun, Sing,— Atrocious 
murder of a Rahtore bog . — Its singular sequel. 


I was not deceived ; it is now midnight, 
but, late as it is, I will introduce to the 
reader a few of my visitors. The chief of 
Beentah, who was absent at bis patrimonial 
estate of Koon, on the hills of Cheppun, 
sent his brother snd his konune d ‘ affaires 
to make his compliments to me, and express 
his regret that he oould net offer them 
personally at Heentab, which he said was 
" my own township.” This was not mere 
customary civility, Heentah ‘had been 
taken by the Suktawnts soon after the com- 
mencement of the civil wars of S. 1824, 
which was within the period ( A. D. 1766 ) 
fixed by general arrangements of the 
4tb of May 1818, for restitution ; and it 
was impessibls, without departing from tlie 
principle on which they were based, that 
the chief should retain it, though he could 
plead the preaeriptive right of half a 
century. 

The discassions regarding Heentah were 
consequently very warm : the rennneiation 
of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja 
Zoorawur Sing of Bheendir, the liead of 
the Snktawut clans, did not fannoy the 
Bheendir chief to much as his failure to 


retain Heentab as one of his minor fends : 
nay, the surrender of Aijab, the priee of 
blood, a far more important castle and 
domain, by hia own brother Putteb Bing 
(the original acquisition of which Sealed 
the conoluaion of a loug-standing feud), 
excited less irritation than the demand that 
Heentah should revert to the fisc. " It hi 
the key of Bheendir,” said the head ei tha 
clan. “It was a Snktawut allotment frost 
the first,” exclaimed his brother. “Tba 
Ranawut was an interloper,” cried another. 
“It is my bapota, the abode of my fathers,’* 
was the more feeling expression ot (h* 
occupant. It was no light task to deal with 
such arguments ; especially when an appeal 
to the dictates of reason and justice was 
thwarted by the stronger impulse of self- 
interest. But in a matter involving so 
important a stipulation of the tMaty,. 
which required “that all fiscal possessiiiBf 
which, sinee S. 1822 (A. D. 17B6), tha 
enmmeuoement of tite eivil wars, bad, by 
whatever means, passed from the Bans ha 
the ohieftains, ahould be feehuaad,’* 
firninesB waa aawntvil to the auocett nf a 
measure eu vltiub, depesded tLe.reateyatioo 
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of order. Tlio Snktawnti beliaTed noUy, 
tnd with 8 purely patriotic spirit through' 
oat the aoeu^ when alsMst all had to 
relinquieh important posteesions. The issue 
was that Heentab, with its domaio, after 
remaining twelre months incorporated 
with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, 
Iwt curtailed of Doondia and its twelre 
hundred acres, which, though united to 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the 
old records, H.-iring paid ten thonsand 
rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was 
girt with the sword, and re-estsblislied in 
the bajpota, to his great joy of the whole 
clan. 

Hccntah ie burthened with the service 
of fourteen horse and fourteen font; 
reJch, or nominal value, in the pntla hubye, 
or ‘record of fiefs,' being seven thousand 
rupees ; but, in coasideratiou of the im- 
poverished condition of his estate, the 
chief was only called on to furnish five horse 
and eight foot. The present possessor of 
Beeatah is an adoption from the chieftain- 
ship of Koon : hut, oontraiy to established 
usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, 
his parent fief, whereby he has a complex 
character, and conflicting duties, to fulfil. 
As chief of Eoon, he belongs to the third 
class of nobles, styled gole and is subject to 
constant personal attendance on the Bana ; 
as lord of Heentah, too, be has to furnish 
a quota to serve “ at home or abroad 
Being compelled to appear at court in per- 
son, his quota for Heentah was placed under 
the charge of Maun Sing ( another of the 
Suktawnt sub-vassalage ), and was sent to 
the thaua of little Sadii, on the Malwa 
frontier, to guard it from the depreda- 
tions of the forester Bhil. But 1 was 
comniiaioned by the Bsna to reprimand 
the representative of Heentab, and to 
threaten him with the re-eequestration 

■ 0) See to!. I, p. 3t4— 45. 


of the estate, if he did not better peis 
form the aervioe for which be held ib In 
consequence of this remonstrance, Z became 
acquainted with a long tale of woe ; and 
Maun Sing’s vindication from a failure of 
duty will iutroduce a topic worthy of notice 
connected with the feudal system of Mewar, 
namely, the subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suklawut ia a younger 
branch of the Lawah family, and one of the 
infants who escaped the massacre of Seo- 
gnrh, when Laiji Bawut and two genera' 
tions were cut off to avenge the feud with 
Korabur. In order, however, to understand 
the claims of Maun Sing, we must go back 
to the period when Laiji Bawut was lord of 
Netbarra, which, for some offence, or 
through some court intri.;ue, was resumed, 
and bestowed on one of the rival elan of 
Chondswut. Being a younger branch of the 
Bhansi family (one of the senior subdivisions 
of Bheeiidir), Laiji wag but slenderly 
provided for in the family sllutmeiit 
{ehut). On losing Netharra, be repaired to 
Dongerpnr, whose Bawul gave him s grant 
of Seognrh, an almost inaccessible fort on 
tl>e borders of the two countries. Thus 
compelled, through faction, to seek sub- 
sistence out of his native soil, Laiji renounc- 
ed his loyalty, and with his sons, now 
harvnittcas or ‘outlaws,’ resolved to prey 
u(>on Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, 
the head of their clan, as their Ion), and 
joiued him iu opposing their late sovereign 
in the field, levying black-mail from the 
estates of their rivals ; or, when the in- 
fluence of (he latter sunk at court, and was 
supplanted by the clan of Suktawnt, Laiji 
poised his lanco in the train of his chief iu 
defence of the throne. Thus passed his 
life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty 
and treason, until its tragical close at 
j Seogurb. (1) 
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Sittgrun Sing, tho dd«st son of Laiji, (1) 
with hU infant nephewa, Jej Bing and 
Nahnr ( who was absent ) escaped the 
avenger’s sword, ander whieb perished his 
father, mother, b ith brothers, and all his 
own children, at one fell swoop J Singram 
snooeeded to the possession of Beogurb, and 
to the feuds of his family. His nephew, 
young Nahnr, joined in all his enterprises, 
from the defence of Ebyroda to the escalade 
and capture of the eastle of Lawah, in which 
he maintained himself until the fiana 
not only pardoned him, but gave him 
preeedenoe above hia enemies in his own 
eonncils. 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing 
Snktawut from Singram Sing the Dodeah, 
an ancient tribe, but like many others 
little known, nntill the incident wo ere 
about to relate gave it a momentaiy gleam 
of aplendonr, and afforded the bard an 
opportunity to emblazon its fame npon his 
page. Even in these regions, so full of 
strange vicissitudes, tho sudden rise of the 
Dodeah is a favourite topic of the tradition* 
almuse of Meaar. 

Chandrsbhan was the father of this 
meteor of the day; his sole wealth 
eunaisted of a team of oxen, with which he 
tilled a few beeghas of land at the baae of 
JVitiiramugra, the ‘tiger mount,' where the 
Sana had a ramna or preserve, for the royal 
sport of tiger-hunting. It was during the 
autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had 


ffnished his dUy’e work, haring put up 
the last rick of vmhhi ( Indian oora ), 
as he was driving home the companions 
of hia toil, a voioe hailed him from the the 
wood. He answered, and advanced' to 
the spot whence it issued, where he found 
a stranger, evidently of rank, with hie 
horse panting for breath. After inquir* 
ing hia tribe, and being told “ Bajpoot,” 
the stranger begged a little water, which 
was supplied, along with two coarse cakes of 
makhi, and a little eAtmna-oa-dal, pulse 
cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which 
the honest Dodeah took out of a cloth 
not over clean. Having performed alt the 
otlier duties which hospitality requires, the 
podeoh made his salaam, and was abont to 
depart, when a train of horsemen coming ia 
eight, he paused to look at them. All went 
up to the stranger • and, from the profound 
respect paid to him, he found that ho had 
entertained no oommon guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, that Bana 
3 nggut Sing, who delighted in the chase, and 
having that day been bewildered in the in* 
trieaoiee of Nabramugra, had stumbled on the 
Dodeah carle. The letter expressed neither 
surprise nor delight when introduced to the 
Bana, and replied to all bis questions with 
the frankness that grows out of the senti- 
ment of honest pride and independence! 
which never abandons a Bajpoot, whatever 
be his condUion.( 2 ) The Bana waa to 
much pleased with hie mstio host, that he 


(1) Lalji’e issue ; 

Singram. ' " * Seo Sing. " ' • Boortan Sing. 

Hia children Jey Sing. Nnhur Sing, 

massacred at I 

Seognrh. Maun Sing. 

(2) In my days of inexperienoe, when travelling through countries unknown, and 
desirous to take the first peaesut I found as a guide. _ I have Imn ammed by bia 
announcing to me before question wae put, " I am a Rajpoot,’’ as if in anticipation^ of 
the demand and apaesport to respect ; literally, I am of royal doioent a reflection 
which lends an air of dignity to all h>s actions, and distiuguishes him from every other 
clsss, 
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fOninaaded » l*d bone to be biougbt forth, 
•n4 doaired the Dodeah would accompany 
him to Oodipoor, only ton miles distant. 
7ha rocket of the moon’ ( Ckandrabhait ), 
in bie peaeaut’s garb^ bestrode the noble 
ohorger with as much ease as if it were 
bobitnal to him. The next day, the Dodeah 
tnw oonduoted to the Presence, and ioTeated 
vitb a dress which bad been worn by bis 
eerereign ( a dlxtinguished mark of royal 
favoitf), aocompaitMd with the more solid 
reward of the grant of Kowario and ite lands 
u perpetnity. 

Obandradban and bis benefactor died 
about the some time. Bana Baj bad suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Mewar, and Sirdar 
Sing^ ton of chandrablian, did personal 
gervioe for the lande of Eowarie. It was 
asonrce of daily am naement for the prince 
and his yonthful associates to plnnge into 
the fonatiua at the Suhailea-c^-harri, (1 ) 
a villa about two miles from the capital, no 
which oeessions reserve was banished, and 
.they gave themselves up to unrestrained 
mirth. The yonog Dodeah had some pe- 
coliaritfes^ which made him a butt for their 
wit. The following incident will shew the 
oharaeter of these princely pastimee. It was 
one day remarked, that when refreshing in 
the eooHd, or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not 
aside his turban, which provoked a 
suspicion that be had no heir. The 
Bona, inpaUent to get a peep at the 
bare bead of the son of Ghandrabhan, 
pn^osed that they should push each 
ether into the water. The sport began, 
and the Dodeaih’a turban falling eS, disclosed 
the sad troth. The jest, however, 
wu not relished by Sirdar ; and be tartly 


replied, in answ er to hie sovereign's qaeatlon, 
“what had become of bis heir that “he 
hsd lost in kit servioe, in a former birth, 
os ekela (S), by carrying wood npon hia 
head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
as a yogi, or ascetic, performed penanoo 
fiapatya) in the hills of Bnddrinath.’’ 
The prince felt that he had violated deoorusnt 
bat the reply was pregnant with mreasm, 
and hia dignity muet be maintained. “Sirdar 
mnst bring proof of his assertion, or punish* 
meat awaits him," was the rejoinder. The 
young chief, in the same lofty tons, offered 
the evidence of the deota (divinity) of 
the temple of Kowsrio. This was a witn ess 
whose testimony conld not be impngned, 
and be bad leave to bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopslpnr, attached 
to hia estate of Eowario, was a temple of 
the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, 
having a shrine of their divinity, who 
was personified by an image with a tiger’s 
(bag) head. “He invoked bis support 
on tills occasion, when tbo deota threw 
him the flower ( 3 ) in his liand, and 
desired him to carry it to bis sovereign. ” 
He did BO, and the Bana’a faith was 
too great to dispute the miracle. What 
honoure could suffice for the man who 
iiad porformed the most meritorioue service 
to his prince in former tranemigratione I 
Mang, ‘aek,’ was the sign of grace and 
favour. Singram’s request was governed 
by moderation ; it was for Lawah and its 
lands, which adjoined his estate at Eowario. 

The Bana being yet a minor, and the 
qneen-motber at the head of affairs, bo 
hastened to her to be released from the 
debt of gratitude. But Lawab, unluckily, 


(1) ‘ The nymphs^ pwrderrtf ; for the barn is more a flower-garden than one of 
iadfsoriminate maturu 

(Jti Oktla » a plirase which includes servitude or domestic slavery : bat implias, 
at tba aanift time, treatannt as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a servant 
«r his dimple. 

(3) That sculptured from Che stone is meant. 
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«M held by benelf ; add altbougli abe ma 
not beretio enongb to donbt tbe miraenloaa 
tate, aba tooaght tbe Dodeab might have 
aaleoted any other land but ber’a, aod tealily 
toplied to her aon's request, that “he might 
giro him Uewarifhe chose. ^ Displeased 
at this onaocnmmodating tone, the prinoe 
qaiokfy rejoine:!, “Hewar shall be his then.” 
The word of a prince is saored ; he sent for 
Singram, and thus addressed him : 1 give 
yon Mower for the space of three days ; make 
the beat ase of your time ; my aiaensls, my 
armouries, my stnblea, my throne and its 
ministers, my treasury, are at your com- 
mand.” The temporary Bana availed himself 
of this large power, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to. Daring 
the abdication, Sirdar held his court, 
thongh he hod too much tact actually 
to press the cushion of his master ; i 
but seated himself on one side of the vacant 
tfarono, attended by all the nobles, fully 
impressed with the sanctity of tlie indivi- 
dual who had attained such distinction. On 
the thiid day, the qneen-mother sent her 
son the patent for Lawah ■, and on the 
fourth, the Dodcah surrendered the sceptre. 

With the wealth tints acquired ho erected | 
a castle in his domain of Lawah, on which | 
tie expended nine lakhs o£ rupees, about 
£100, 000. He formed a leg ; and a single 
baon or reservoir, in the fort, cost anotlier 
lakh. He built a splendid palace, whose 
dbina and mirror halls are still the theme 
of enoominm. These were greatly defaced 
by an explosion of a powder-magaaiue, which 
threw down half the fortress tliat bad 
taken twenty years to complete ; and 
though it underwent considerable repairs, 
it lost much of iia splendour, which the 
gum of Holoor aided to diminish ; but 
the castle of Lawah is still one of the 
finest in Mewar. Sirdar Sing had also a 
grant of one of the royal makU or palaces 
of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the 


lake, after the model of tbe J^gdinnder. 
Although it now belongs to the ohief of 
Amalt, it is only recognised M tlie Dodeuk- 
ea-taaU ; bnt its halls are the dwdling bf 
the bat and the owl ; tlie itrrr hes token 
root in its light airy porticos, and its wallg: 
have every direction hot the perpendicular, 
Sirder lived twenty yean after the enotion- 
of Lawah ; he died in S. ISAs (A.0. 178S), 
leariiig one son, the heir of his faonoure and 
estates. Thronghont hit long life, he lost 
no portion of the reepeet paid to his early 
years ; bnt with him tlie name of Dodeafa 
again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as a 
momento of the instability of fortnne. If 
was this son who, when driven from Lswoh 
by Singram Sing Suktawnt, had no place o| 
shelter, and died in indigence and obienrity; 
His son (grandson) of Sirdar, and grant 
grandson of tlie rocked of tlie moon ) is non* 
patronised by liie heir-apparent, Prince 
Jewan Sing, and receives a daily allowanee, 
but has not a foot of land. 

Singram, tho Suktawut, had n 
regular gunnttd for tbe fief of Lawah, 
which woB rated at twenty-three thousand 
rupees of annual rent, whrle Kowario baa 
reverted to the fisc. Tbe lake of Lnwah, 
which irrigates some thousand acres of rice, 
laud, alone renders it one of tho moat deei* 
rable of the secondary estate of Mewar. 
Singram's children being all mnrdered in 
the feud of Seogurh , he was soooeedeod by 
Jey Sing ( son of Beo Sing, his Seeomt 
brother ), who wSs received as ihtta, or aoii 
of adoption, by all tbe retainers of Lawah; 
While Singram Sing lived, no subdivisioa 
of aUetments took place ( all, to nee tlm 
words of Mann Sing, “ ate ont of one disfa ; ** 
and his own father Hahur, who had aided 
in the enterprise, having by a similar eomp 
de main secured the estate of BonwuU fbr- 
bimself, no neoeasity for such p'irtitioii 
existed. But BonwuU belonging to the 
fi«e, to whieh it reverted en the raeforntioii 
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o( order in A. IX 181B, young Maun bed no 
nlteruetite but to turn round on Jey Singt 
the adopted heir of Siognun, and demand 
hie M«f, or abare of the landa of Lawah, in 
▼irtne of the right of joint aeqaieition, and 
ae a yonogw brother. Jey Sing refnaed; 
bnt onatom prevailed and the village of 
Jaetpooralii 'fifteen hnndred ropeea* annual 
revenue, wee bestowed upon the aon of 
blahar Sing. So long as Mann Siug per- 
formed hia dutiea to hia chief, hia share of 
Lawah was irreanmable and inalienable t 
henoe the etubbom tenaeity of the cbiefe of 
their ehare in the patrimonial acres, even 
'when holding largely, hot eeparatrly, of 
the crown, eince of the latter, caprice or 
intrigue may deprive them ; but their own 
nieeonduot idone can forfeit their hapota. 
The simple deed of conveyance will better 
eetablisbed this point : 

"Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his 
faith (hncAuiMieto). 

“At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I 
bestow upon thee, of my own free will, the 
vUlage and lands os Jaetpooruh. This 
donative shall not look to ranirooi : au- 
poot, cu poit : (1) your issue shall enjoy 
them. Of this intention I call the four 
armed divinity ( Chatoorbkoj ) as witness. 
Yon are my own child (ekooroo) : wherever 
and whenever I order, you will do my 
service ; if you fail, the fault be on your 
own head." 

Whether Maun Sing, failed in hia duty 
to bis superior, or otherwise, Jaeipoorah 
waa resumed ; and having in vain eodea- 
vonred to obtain justice through the 
ministers, he came to me to solcit attention 
to hie case. With the resumption of 
Khyroda, his brother, the chief of Lawah, 
lost half hia nominal income; and it may 
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therefore be oonjeotored . he Wdnld not be 
slow to listen to any charge against Maunt 
by whieh he might get back hia allotmenb 
On my departure f„r Uarwar, in August 
1620, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evaonate Jaet* 
poorsh. In my reply, I sai d, it was a matter 
for Bunn alone to decide. Be according- 
ly went to eourt, and failing their, followed 
me; but, as at my desire be had been, 
appointed to head the quotas on the Badri 
frontier, and had performed this duty very 
negligently, I received him coolly : tliiSf 
however, only gave additional eagernesa to 
the defence, as he asking ed strong peraonai 
reasons for neglect. But the son of 
‘the tiger* (Nehur Sing) shall apeak for 
himself. Let the reader imagine a young 
man of twenty-five, above six feet high, of 
an athletifl fignre and chivalrous demeanour, 
Ills expression at once modest and inde^ 
pendent, with those indispenssble appen- 
dages to a Bajpoot warrior’s visage, well 
trimmed /bvorw and mouetarke, and armed 
nt sll points : snch was the lord-marcher 
{Seem-iswar), Maun Sing. Oaving presented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued t 
“Had I failed iu my obligations to my 
brother, he would have been justified in this 
I step ; bnt since yon took Bunwnll fmm me, 

: my retainers, at his back, equalled his own 
in numbers ; what right therefore bod be to 
resume Jaetpoorab? When Singram Sing 
died, Lawah was in my hands : who could 
have prevented my keeping it, bad it been 
my pleasure. The eon of Nahnr Sing would 
have been preferred by the vassals of 
Singram to one they had never even aoen; 
but I respected hia rights, though sven now 
he could not forcibly dispossess me. When 
the Thakoor of Amait, on his way to court. 


(1) fianfcroo* is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity ; here strengthen- 
ed by the words which follow, Su-poot means ‘ worthy, ’ or good issue ( pvtra ), as 
cu.-pootf tbs reverse * bad or incompetent issne, ' 
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kn drams en the bounds of Litrab, 
«T)d I not laseinble my retainers and avenge 
the insult to my otiief ? My head was Jey 
Sing's, — that is, with tlie kangrat ( battls- 
ptenis ) of Lavah : but he never could have 
dared to take Jaetpoorah, ka<l not respect 
for the Bana, and for yen, made me 
paeaive. Only bid me retnke it, and 1 
am not the sou of Nahur Sing if he 
keeps it a diy. Its litile castle, erected 
by these hands, sheltered my wife 
and children, who, now expelled from my 
patrimony, are compelled to seek refuge 
elsewhere. The lauds assigned me in 
lien of Onnwall are waste. For every 
rupee I can hope to deiive from (hem, 

I must expend one ; and on .Tuetpoorah alone 
could I raise any fiind.<. Beckoning on this, 

1 paid my fine of two th^insnnd five hundred 
rupees for ray puUa (grant), and from its 
produce I looked to maintniu my family 
and followers nntill Ike first ahonid be made • 
productive. Wh> n I lost this support, my 
creditors assailed me: to satisfy them, ! 
I told all 1 had of value, even to my wife’s 
jewels, and the hor'is you saw me ride when 
1 came to meet you at Gangapur. I laid I 
my case behnre Prithtoi-naik, and here is 
his reply, deciding in iiiy favour, 1 repre- 
sented it through Jawand'ia ( a natural 
brother of the Rsna ), and five hundred 
rupees were deimiudod and agreed to by me, 
provided iuiAitn (aecnritr) was given roe 
of success. The Biksiieri-ji’s (1) was given ; 
but the purse of the Thakoor of .iaetpoorah 
is not so long as the chieftain of Lawak’e, 
and one thousand rnpeee, ofierod by him, 
made by him, made his tlie jusler cause i It 
is this that makes me negligent of my duty ; 
this which incited the Fulhaiis to carry off 
my little harvest from Sniairoh ; and Rhai- 
mwi(S) is still in the hands of the foresters. 


cta 

Here is my case : if I demsod anglit tjiat .is 
not just, or is eontrary to usage, deal vWt 
me as yon please. Thera ie Futteh Singr' 
who holds in separate grant from the Bans 
an estate of thirty thonsand rupees ; but 
us a younger brother of Bheeiidir, he enjoys 
five thoneand from his brother ; and Ajeit 
Sing of Ahsind, though richer than bia 
immediate head of Korabur, yet^ as the son 
of Urjooii Sing, holds his allotment (Mnf) 
from him ; but you know all this, why 
should I repeat it? Here the Thakoor 
concluded, without any interrnption being 
given to his snirasled harangue, the interesli 
of which was etihaueed by his natural elo- 
quenoe, and his manly but modest deport- 
ment. lie is a noble specimen, not of his 
i tribe alone, bat of the human character. 

I His appecl was irresistible : and would almoet 
liave carried conviction of its jnstice, even 
to tliose who could not have understood bis 
tongue. Still it was requisite to steel 
myself against impnlsea ; and I recommend- 
ed, as the best mode of enabling me to 
advocate his cause, that he should repair to 
bU post, and established fresh claims to bis 
sovereign’s regard, by punishing an atrocious 
act which in all probability his absence had 
I occasioned. With the gift of a brace of 
pistols and the usual leave-taking hint of 
ttlrpan. Maun Sing quitted my tent. 

And iiiiw for the melancholy ocenrrenoe 
I whirdi preceded that of the young Suktnwnt. 

I On the borders of Little Sadri, where the 
quotas are posted, is a mountaiiiong tract 
covered with deep forest, the abode of the 
half.aavage Meenaa and Bliilg. Mixed with 
them are the estates of some vassals chiefs, 
whose duty it is to repress their excesses ; 
but, in such times as we have deacribe l, they 
more frequently instigated them to plunder, 
receiving a share of the spoils. Amongst 


(1) One of the queens, a prinorss of Biksneer. 

(8) The two rilhigts he ontaiued iu lieu of Buuwull. 

C.'i 
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the forenioat in this aieooiation wai the 
steward of Kaiakote. At ttie foot of a pm 
leading into the wilds of Chnppnn was the 
hamlet of Beeleo, oceupied by a Buhtore 
Bsjpoot, vbo had snatehed from the monn- 
tainmde a few beeghas of land, and, dog 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches 
about his cot With serere toil he miaed a 
enbaietenee for himself, his wife, and an 
only son, who was to inherit this patrimony. 
Betnrning homewards one day, after his 
nsnal lahonr, he was met by his wailing 
help-mate i ebe aaid the aavage Bhil bad 
rifled his cot, and with the eattle carried off 
their prop, their only child, and at the eaine 
tune a yoong Jogi, hie play-mate. The 
afflicted father apake not a word, hut loading 
his mateliloek, took the road to Kalukote. 
What was his horror when, at the entrance 
of the rillage, ho stumbled over the head- 
leas bodies of his boy and his young com- 
panion t He learned that the savages be- 
longed to the lordship of Kaiakote ; that 
having conveyed the children from their 
home open the cattle they had stolen, they 
were entering tlie place, when the young 
Babtore, recognizing the steward, called out, 
“Save me, uncle, and my father will ransom 
me at your own price J” lliis was the object 
for which he had been abducted ; but tbsee 
words proved that the eteward was 
known to be the author of the outrage, 
and they were the last the child a|)oke. 
With this intelligence, the wretched 
father entered the ‘black-castle’ ( Kaiakote ), 
in quest of the steward. He denied 
all participation in the ebduotion or the j 
murder, and commiserating the Bshtore’s 
misfortune, offered him four times the 
number of cattle he had hist, twice the 
amount of all bis otlrer losses, and to pay 
double the sum of mirJehea, or money 
expended in the search. “Can you give 
me back my son f ’’ was the only reply : } 


"t want justice and vengeance, hot money. 
I eonld have taken it In paft,** continued 
be ; “for what is life now 1 but let it fall 
on all.” 

No attempt at consolation could dimmish 
the father's grief; but in promising him 
my aid to realiss his vengeance. I gave 
him hope to cling to; and on handing 
him over to Mann Sing, saying his own 
suit would be beat promoted by the im- 
prisonment of all concerned in the outrage, 
he qnitted me with eome mitigation of his 
grief. But before he left my camp, tidings 
arrived that the chief culprit was beyond 
the reach of man ; that the Great Avenger 
had summoned to his own tribunal the 
injqnitoos steward of Kaiakote t Even in 
these regions of rapine, where the blood 
of man end of goats is held in almost eqnnl 
estimation, there was something in the 
wild giief of the Bahtore that sunk into 
the hearts of the vaseals of Kaiakote : they 
opbraided the steward, and urged him 
to confess the share be had in the deed. 
But be ewore ‘by bis God’ be liad none, 
and offered to ratify the oath of purgation 
in his temple. Nothing lees would satisfy 
them, and tliey proceeded to the ordeal. 
Hie temple was but a few hundred yards 
distant. Tlie steward niounted his horse, 
and bad just reached the shrine, whan fan 
dropped dead at the threshold ( It caused 
a deep sensation ; and to the vengeance of 
an offended divinity was ascribed tbis signal 
I expiation of the triple crime of theft, 

' murder, and sacrilege. Then now only 
remain the base accomplices of ths wietdt 
who tbns trafficked with the liberty of bis 
fellow-men ; and 1 eliould rejoice to see 

them suspend on the summit of the Beeleo 
pass, as a satisfaetion to the now childless 
Bahtore, and a warning’ to others who yet 
follow such a course. 
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3Uorwn».--Tie tolilude of ihit fine iutriet.-~Ciiu$ed hg the MakratUu and 
theit mereeaariet. — Im^^olicy of our eonduot towarde the Mahrattaa,-^ 
AntiquiHee of Moneun.—^Tradition of the foundation and deetmetiou rf 
the aueieut eitf.--Interiptio»e.—faiu temple,— “Game -^Attack hy a 
tifer.— Sudden change of the weather.— Deitruetive froet, — Legend of a 
temple of Mama deva.— ‘Important ineeription.—Di»trees of the peaeant- 
ry.— Gratitude of the people to the author.’— Hekootnp.—Ojrpreetion of 
the peaeaatt.— JIf Uriah.— Inhabited by Charune.— Reeeptiau of ^he anthor. 
— C’trious privilege of the Charunit.—Ite origin . — Traditional account 
of the eettlement of this colony in Mewar.— Imprecation of tuiio.— The 
tandas. or caravane.— Their immunity from, plunder and extortion.— 
Ifeembaira.— Ranikharria.— Indignitylcommitied by a tcavenger of Lain- 
rawun.— Sentence upon the culprit.— Tablet to a Silpi. - eU 
Reembaria. 


Morteun, February Itt . — YarraaDAT, ] 
Uaun Sing took np the whole o{ my time j 
with the fettda of Lawah and their eon- 
aequeoeea. It obliged me to halt, in order 
to make inqniriea into the alienated lands 
in its vicinity. Marwnn is, or rather 
waa, a township of some conaaquence, sod 
head pf a tuppa or eubdivieion of a district. 
It is rated, with its conHguona hanileta, 
at seven thousand rupees annual rent. 
The situation is bcautirul, upon heights 
pleasingly diveraiBed, with a fine lake to 
the westward, whose margin is studded 
with majestic tamarind trees. The soil 
it rich, and there is water in great 
abundance within twenty-five feet of the 
Barfaoe ; but man is wanting * The deso- 
lation of solitude reigns throughout, for 
(as Boaasesn observes) there is none to 
whom one can turn and say, ;«« la tolilude 
oethelle ! 

I experienced another pang at seeing 
this fertile district revert to the destroyer, 
the savage Patban, who had caused the 
deeulation, aud in the brief but esproesive 
words of a Roman author, solituHaem 


fant, paeem appellant.^ Morwnn is included 
in the lends mortgaged for a war^ontribu- 
tion, but which with others has remained 
in the hands of the Mahratta mortgagees 
or their meroensry subordinates. But U 
is mcluncholy to reflect that, but for a 
false magnanimity towarde onr insidions, 
natural enemies, the Mahrattos, all these 
landa would have reverted to their 
legitimate masters, who are equally inter- 
ested with ourselves in putting down preda- 
tory warfare. Justice, good policy, and 
humanity, would have been better oonsult- 
ed bad the Mabrattss been wholly banished 
from Central India. When I contrasted 
this scene with the traces of incipient 
prosperity I bad left behind me, I felt » 
satisfaction that the alienated sores produc- 
ed nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant 
grass, and the leafless ietoola or plat. 

Morwnn has some claims to antiquity ; 
it derives its appellation from the liort" 
tribe, who ruled here before they oWiaed 
Cbeetore. The ruins of a fort, still known, 
by the name of Chitrting Mori's PMtte, ard' 
pointed out os his residence ere he founded 
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Cbeetore, or more properly Cbeetrore. The 
traditioD runs tbns : Chitrang, a subordi- 
nate of the imperial house of Dliar, held 
Morirau and the adjacent tract, in appanage. 
One of iiis subjects, while ploughing, struck 
the share against some hard substance, and 
on. ezamiuatiou found it was transmuted to 
gold. This was the parftputlar, (1) or ‘philo* 
sopher stuiie,’ and he carried it fortliwith to 
his lord, with whose aid he erected the 
castle, I'suid enlarged Uie town of Morwun, 
and ultimately founded Chectore. The 
dhoollvte, orsite of Mori-ca-puttun, is yet 
pointed out, to the westward of the present 
Morwun. It was niiraoutously destroyed 
through the impieties of its iuhiibitants bj’ 
fire, which fste recalls a more celebrated 
catastrophe; but the act of impiety in the 
present 0 . 1*0 was merely seising a ritAi, or 
* hermit,’ while performing penance in the 
forest, and compelling him to carry radishes 
to market 1 The tradition, however, is of 
some value ; it proves, first, that there 
were radishes in those days ; and secondly, 
tliat volcanic eruptions occurred in this 
region. Oojein-dhar, in the valley of Oodi- 
poor, sod tlic lake of which is said in some 
places to be atae, ’deeper than plummet 
Bounded,’ is another proof of some grand 
commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of 
three mandims, or temples, one of which is 
dedicated to Sehesnaff, tiie tliousand lieaded 
hydra which supports the globe. Formerly, 
saffron was the meet offering to this king 
of reptiles ; but he is now obliged to be 
content with ointment of sandnl, produced 
from the evergreen, which is indigenous 
to Mewar. 

Haring heard of an inscription nt the 
towasbip of Uitair, five miles distant, to the 
south-west, 1 requested my old ^sru to 
tnk^ a ride and copy it. It was of modern 
date, merely confirming the lands of Unair 


to tlie Bialiiuins. The tsblet is io the 
temple of CAatoorbAonJit ( the four-armed 
divinity), built and endowed by Bana 
Siiigram Sing in 8. 1570 (A.D. 1514); to 
whose pious testament a codicil is added by 
Raiia Jiiggnt Sing, 8. 1791, imprecating an 
anathema on the violator of it. There was 
also engraved upon one of the oolunins a 
voInntMry gift, from the village council of 
TJn.'iir to the divinity, of the first fruits of 
each harvest ; viz. two and a-bnif seers 
from encli kuUa, or heap, of the spring crops, 
and the same of the autumnal. The date, 
8. 1815 (A.D. 1789), shews that it whs 
intended to propitiate the deity during tlie 
wars of Mewar. 

Directly ojiposile, ami very near the 
shrine of tlie ‘fonr-anned,’ is a small Jain 
temple, erected, in 8. 1774, to cover an 
iiuoge of the great pontiff, Panwanatli, 
founded in digging near this spot, Here at 
every step are relics of past ages. 

February 2d. — An accident has compell- 
ed another halt at Morunn. Tlie morning 
was cU-nr and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, 
and we rose with the sun ; iny kinsman. 
Captain Wnogh, to tiy iiis Arab at a nilffac, 
and inysvil to bag u few of tlie Isrgs rock 
pigeons wliich are numerous about 
Morwun. My friend, after a bard run, 
bad drawn blood from the elk, and waa on 
the point of spearing him effectually just 
as lie attaiiieil a tliick part of the jungle, 
which not heeding, horse aud rider came in 
contact with a tree, aud were dashed with 
violence to the ground. Tiiere be lay in- 
sensible, and was bi ought home upon a 
cAarpae, or cot, by the villagers, much 
bruised, but fortunately with no brokem 
bones. A leech was not to be had in any 
of the adjacent villages ; and the patient 
complaining cliiefly of tlie hip-bone, we 
could only apply «iuul]ieuts.and recommend 


il) Tn Sanscrit p^ttny, ■ t-tonc, lOc!:,’ we have iieurly the prtrve of Greeks. 
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repose. I returned with no gnme except 
One or two black-partridges and batten- 
quail. The rcok'pi^reon, or bur-teelur, 
tbungh nnaoenutomed to the fowler, were 
too wild for mo to get a shot at them. 
The bird benra no analogy to the pigeon, 
but has all the rich game plumage of the 
teetur, or partridge, iu which name the or- 
nithologist of the west will see the origin 
ottetrao. There are two species of this 
biid in India, one much smaller than the 
common partridge ; that of which I speak 
is much larger, and with the peculiarity of 
being feathered to the toe, 1 have since 
discovered it to be counterpart of a bird 
in the museum at Chambury, called 
'barteoeldt det Alpcn-,' the ptarmigan of the 
highlands of Scotland, The male has 
exactly those redundant white feathers ; 
while that 1 saw in Savoy was a riclily- 
pluniaged female bur-teetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us this morning, we were eiijoj'ing 
a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and 
‘La Bose’ after dinner, when we were 
roused by violent screams in the direction 
of the village. We were all up iit an instant, 
and several men directed to the spot. Our 
speculations on the cause were eooo set at 
rest by tlie appearance of two hurcarra* 
(messengers), and a lad with a veesel of 
milk on his head. For this daily supply 
they had gone seveial miles, and had nearly 
reached the camp, when having outwalUed 
the boy, they were alarmed by his vocifera- 
tions, “oh uncle, let go — let go — I am your 
child, uncle, let me go I” They thought the 
boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed 
his uncle, and desired him to make haste ; 
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but the same wild exclamations continuing, 
tliey ran back, and found a huge tiger 
hanging to hie tattered cold-weather 
doublet. The hurearras attacked the beast 
most msnfully with their javelin-heeded 
•ticks, and »ddiog thdir ecrcams to his, 
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soon bronght the whole village men, women, 
and children, armed with all sorts of 
minsiles, to the rescue ; and it was their 
disoordant yells that made at exchange 
our good fare fur the jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘lord of the black rook,' fur such u 
the designation of the tiger, was one of the 
moat ancient bourgeoit of Morwun ; hia- 
freehold is Kabt-pahar between this and 
Alagurwur, and Lis reign for a long series 
of yeare has been unmolested, notwithstand- 
ing his numerous acts of aggression on his ' 
bovioe subjects : indeed, only two nights 
before, he wua disturbed gorging on a 
buflalo belonging to a poor oilman of 
Morwun. W bether tbis tiger was an in- 
c.irustiou of one of the Mori lords of 
Morwun, tradition docs not say; but 
neither gun, bow, nor spear, had ever been 
raised against him. In return for this 
forbearance, it is said he never preyed npoB' 
man, or if he eeised one, would, upon being 
entreated with the endearing epithet of 
fflawoo or nude let go bis hold • and thia 
accounted for the little ragged urchin using 
a phrase which almost prevented the 
hurevrras returning to his rescue. 

Fehrwr}/ 3rd.— Another halt fur our 
patient, who is doing well, and greatly 
relieved by the application of leechrs 
obtained from Neembaira. What a night ! 
the clouds which bad been alternately 
eolU'ctiug and dispersing ever since wc 
left Marwar, in December last, but had' 
almost disappeared as we commenced 
our present march, again suddenly gathered. 
The thermometer, which ^ had averaged 41** 
at daybreak throughout the last mouth,' 
this morning rose to bG^. On the 1st, the 
wind ciianged to the sonth, with ehowers, 
where it continued throughout yet'terday ; 
but during the night it suddenly veered 
to the north, aud the tliermometer at 
daybreak was 28**, or four degrees below 
the fitezing point, Beader, do you euvy 
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njs xoy 6m vin de Bourgogne et muraille* 
deeoion, with not even n wood &r«, Ubouiing 
under n eerere pnlmouory affection, with 
work enough for five men! Only three 
days ago, the thermometer was 86<^ at noon, 
and to-day it is less at noon than yesterday 
at daybreak : even old England, with all 
her vieisasitudes of weather, can scarcely 
show 80 rapid a change as this. 

Ill-fated Hewar! all our hopes are 
blasted ; this second visitation has frnstrat- 
ed all our Ubours. The frost of December, 
which sunk the mercury to 27** as we passed 
cvn the plains of ICarwar, was felt through- 
out Baywarrs, and blighted every pod of 
cotton. AH wash “ burnt up ; ” but our 
poor exiles ‘comforted themselves, amidst 
the general sorrow, with the collection 
that the young pram was safe. Bat even 
this last hope bos now vanished: all is 
lapped in the bud. Had it occurred a 
month ago, the young plant would have 
been headed down with the sicklo and 
additional blossoms would have appeared. 
I was too unwell to ride out and see the 
ravages caussd by this frost. 

Fehruarg dtb. — Our patient is doing so 
well, that ws look to moving to-morrow. 
Thermometsr 2S* at daybreak, and 31* at 
sunrise, with a keen cutting wind from the 
north. Ice closed the orifice of the meshek, 
or leathern water-bag. Even the shallow 
stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice 
on ita surface : our people huddling and 
nhivering round their fires of hajra stricka, 
and the cattle of all claeses looking very 
pielancholy. 

My Yati friend returned from Palode, 
where I had sent him to copy an inscription 
in a temple dedicated to Mama-deva, the 
mother of gods ; but he was disappointed, 


and bronhgt book only the following tradi- 
tional legend. The shrine, erected by a 
wealthy Jain discipled, was destined to 
receive the image of one of their pontiflb ; 
but on its completion, Mdma-deva appeared 
inprofria pertona to the founder, and 
exprcaged so strongly her desire to inhabit 
it, that, heretic as he was, he could not deny 
the goddoM' suit. He stoutly refused, how- 
ever, to violate the rules of bis order : “by 
iny bauds the blood neither of goats or 
buffaloes can be shed," said the Jain. But, 
grateful for the permisaion that a niche 
should be sot apart for her euroop ( form ), 
she told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of 
Cheelore, who would attend to the rites of 
sacrifice. The good Jain, with easy faith, 
did 08 he was commanded, and erecting 
another temple, succeeded at length iu en- 
shrining Parewanatb. My old friend, 
however, discovered in a temple to Matoji, 
the universal mother, an iuscription of 
great importance, as it fixes the period of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the 
Solanki dynasty of NsbrvalTa, or correctly, 
Aobnlwarrs Puttun ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with another of the same prince (which 
I afterwards discovered in Cbeetorv), also 
bearing the very same date (1), demons- 
trates that the Solanki bad actually made 
a conquest of the capital of the Gehlotea. 
Tlte purport is simply that “ Kom.'iipal 
Solanki and his son Sohunpal, in the 
month of Pous ( the precise day illegible ), 
S. 1207 ( winter of A.D. 1551 X came to 
worship the Uiiivrrsal Mother in her stiriiie 
at Pulode (2).” The Seesodlas try to get 
rid of this difficulty by saying, that during 
the banishment of Komarpal by Sidra j, he 
not only enjoyed sirna (refuge) at Cheetore 
but held the post of prime-minister to 


(1) See inscription. Vol. I. p. 622. 

(2) The style of this inscription is perfectly in uuUon with the inicriptions on the 
lemples and siatues of Egypt, 
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' Bawul Samarai, the friend and brother- 
tnda^r of the Cohan emperor of Delhi • 
hat the inscription (given in the first 
volmne ), -which 1 found in the temple bniit 
by Lakha Sana, is written in the etyie of 
a oonqneror, " who planted his standard 
even in Salpar" the city of the Oetes in the 
Punjab^ At oil events, it is one more 
datum in the history of Pajpootsna. 

HbruarySth, thermometer 30*.— Monnt- 
ed Bajrat) ; ‘the royal steed,’ and took a ride 
over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet 
fairy scene, with the Patiiar or table-land 
bounding the perspective to the east. The 
downs are covered with the most luxuriant 
grasses, and the dhah or pla$ dried by the 
wintry blast, as if scorched by the lightning 
faintly brongh t to mind the poet’s simile, 
applied to this tree, even in the midst of 
spring : “ the black leafless ietoola.*' We 
entered a village in ruina, whose neem 
tress bid defiance to winter ; the ' thorny 
babool’ fmimota Arabieaj grows luxuriant- 
ly out of tlie inner sides of tho walls, and 
no hand invades th e niry nest of the imita- 
tive papya, fantastically pendent from 
the slenderest bmnclies. No trace of the 
presence of man ; but evidence that he 
has been here. The ground was covered 
with hoar-frost, and the little stream coated 
with ice. Many a heavy heart has it 
caused, and plunged joyous industry into 
utter despondence. Take one example : 
younder Jat, sitting by the side of field, 
which he eyee in despair; three months 
since, be returned, after msny years of exile, 
to the hapoia, tb e land of his sires, without 
fnudSf without food, or oven the inplements 
for obtaining it. He had been labouring as 
a serf in other lands, but he heard of peace 
in his own, and came back to the paternal 
acres, which had been a stranger to the 
plough- share since he was driven from his 
cot in S. 1644, immediately following the 
battle of Hurkea-Ehal, when the 'Southron' 
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completed the bondage of Mewar. What 
conld he do ? hie well was dried up, and if 
act, he bad no cattle to irrigate a field dl 
wheat or barley. But Mewar is a kiud 
mother, and ehe yields her dbuuna crop 
without water. To the hokora (the metayer) 
he promised one-fifth of the produce for the 
neccasary seed and the use of a pair of oxen 
and a plough ; one-fifth more was the 
sliare of the state from land so long 
sterile : there was three-fifths left 
for himself of hie long neglected hot 
at onee htznriaiit fields. He watch* 
ed the crop with pateraal sofieitade, from 
the first appearance of verdure to the 
approach of buMuut^ the joyons spring. 
Each night, as he returned to his yet 
roofless abode, he related the wonders et 
hie field and its rapid vegetation ; sad at 
he calculated the produce, he antioipated 
its application ; “ so much shall go for a 
plough, to much for the hokora, so much 
ia part payment of a pair of bullocks, 
and the rest will keep me ia bread till 
the muihi crop is ready.” Tbns the days 
passed, until this killing frost nipped 
bis hopes io the hud, and qow see him 
wringing his bands in the bitterest anguish 1 
This is no ideal pictnre : it is one to be 
fonnd in every village of Mewnr. In this 
favoured soil, there is as much of ekunua 
in the rubhee harvest as of a heat and bailr^ 
conjoined, and in the first crop sown io 
hunjur, or soil long sterile, wheat and 
ckuuna are sown together. It is a end 
blow to tlie exiles ; though happily in the 
crown-lands their distress will be mitigated, 
as these are rented on leases of five years, 
and the renters for their own sakes niust 
be lenient, and moreover they are well 
watched, 

January diA— Still baiting ; our patien£ 
very well, though he feels hie bruisea : 
but we shall put him on an elephant to- 
morrow. The jealoUBy of the Mahrstta 
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'jwl hitlierto prereuted the inbabitanta 
• from fulfilJiiMC th«ir desire to come and 
Ti-<it me ; but to-day, the elders forming 
the ;>«Aeiasf, heading the proeeasion, the; 
caiue em mosm. The authorities need not 
have feared eacpoaing the nakeditees of the 
laud, which is too visibte ; bat they appre- 
Iteuded the contrast of their ooudition 
with our poor tubjoets, who were at least 
unmolested iu their poverty. It was a 
happiness to lesrn that this ooiitrsst was 
felt, and aa the Patel preeented to me an 
engaging little oluld, his daughter, he aaid, 
“ let not oar miafortnnee be our faults ; 
we all belong to Mewar, though we are 
not so happy as to enyiy your protestion 
and care.’’ I aasnred him, thatnUhoogh 
under the Toork, I should look upon them 
as my children, and the eubjeets of the 
Kana ; and I have had it in my power to 
redeem thie pledge— for, strange to say, 
even Ameer Khan, seeing that the pros- 
perity of the eubj'-ct ie that of the prince, 
hte commanded his governor of Neeiubsrra 
to consult me in every thing, and has even 
gone so far as to beg I would consider the 
place aa under iny authority. Already, 
following onr example, be hns reduced the 
transit duties nearly oiie-half, and begins 
to think the fringi notions of economy 
better than his own, his loss having prov- 
ed a gain. 

Nekoomp^ January 7th : eleven miles. — 
Midway, passed through Chakoorla, a 
village belonging to Meer Khan. liekoomp 
is n tulool of Jawod, which with Mnndipeo 
was held by the Pindarri freebooter, Fazil, 
while Jeswunt Sow Bliao held them in 
jaodad. They are now leased to a Pundit 
hy the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is 
assigned by'Sindis to his father-in-law, the 
Senapati. Nekoomp is a good villsgs, but 
more than two-thirds depopulated, aud the 
renter is prevented from being lenient, ss be 
experiences no mercy himself, Notwith- 


stsnding they have all been euffering as we 
have from this frost, an assessment is now 
levying. One poor fellow wiid tome, I 
retnrned only three months ago from exile, 
and I had raised the mud walla of my hut 
two feet, wh-.‘ii iiiy wife died, leaving me to 
take care of a boy eight years of age, and to 
get bread for both. If the wails were two 
feet higher, I would cover it iu ; but though 
1 have not a foot of land, my roofless lialf- 
finished c l is sasessed a rupee and a hair," a 
gift of two rupees mnde him happier than 
hia Hakim J 

The cuunlry is beautiful, the soil rich, 
and water, as already mentioned, about 
twenty-five feet from the surface. We are 
now in the region of the flower sacred to 
“gloomy Die,'’ the aocursed poppy. Tlte 
crop looks miserable from the frost, but 
those patches within the influence of the 
welis are partly saved by the fichis being 
inundated, which expedient is always lue- 
cegsful upon such vieitatiens, if applied with 
judgment. The mountains touching great 
Sadri lay twelve miles sonth coming from 
Pratabgnrh, and ranging to Sjloombra 
and Oodipoor, where they commingle with 
the giant Aravalli. 

Jfurlah, January Slh ; seven miles, — 
Cinsaed two ridges rniining northward to 
Bliadaiair. The intervening valleys, as 
usual, fertile, with numerous villages, but 
alienated to the sou them Goths or tire 
partia m Pathan. Passed many large town- 
ships, formerly in the fisc of Mewar, as 
Barre, Binotab, Bumboree, &e. Iu the 
distance, saw “ the umbrella of the earth,'' 
the far-famed Cheetore. MurUh ie an ex- 
cellent township, inhabited by a commu- 
nity of Charuns, of tbe tribe Cucboleab, 
who are Bunjan is ( c irrierg } by profession, 
tiiough poets by birth. The alliance is a 
curious one, and would appear incongruous, 
Were not gain tbe object generally iu both 
cases. It was the sanctity of their office 
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vhlob converted onr AnrtdaM into bw^arrit, 
for tbeir persone betnn eaered, the immunity 
extended likewise to their i;ooda, and saved 
them from all imposts ; so that in prneeas 
of time they became the firee-tradere of Raj- 
pootana. I was highly gratified with the 
receptions I received ftom the community, 
which collectively advanced to me at eome 
<li«tanoe from the town. The procession 
WAS headed by the villttre-band, and all the 
fair Chamnis, who, as they approached, 
gmoefully waved their scarfs over me, 
Qntil I was fairly made captive by the miiiet 
of Moriah ! It was a novel and interesting 
scene : the manly pereona of the Ghsmna, 
cind in the flowing white robe with the 
high loose folded turban inclined on one 
side, from which the maJa, or chapiet, was 
grnerfiilly snspended ; the »a!que», or lend- 
ers, with their rnassive necklaces of gold 
with the image of the pitrUmar ( manes ) 
depending therefrom, gave the whole an 
air of opnlence and dignity. The femalee 
Were uniformly attired in a skirt of dark 
brown cnmlet, having a bodice of light 
colonred staff, with gold ornaments work- 
ed into their fine black hair ; and all had 
the favourite ehoorir, or rings of hafi-dant 
( etephant’a tooth ), ciivsring the arm, from 
the wrist to the elbow and even above it. 
Never wna I here a nobler subject for the 
painter in any age or country ; it was one 
which Salvator Bo^a would have seized, full 
of piet'rresqne contrasts ; the rich dark 
tints of the female attire harmonizing with 
the white garments of their husbands ; but 
it was the mien, tI>o expression, the ges- 
tures, denoting that though tliey paid 
homage they expected a full measure in 
return. And they had it : for if ever there 
was a group which bespoke respect for the 
natural dignity of roan and his eonsort, it 
was the Charon community of Moriah. 

It WAS not until the affetnoou, when the 
naiqtties again ciime to see me at my camp, 
69 


that 1 learned the full value of ray escape 
from the silken bounds of the fair Cbaru^ 
nis. This community had onjoyed for five 
hundred years the privilege of making 
prisoner any Rana of Mewar wits may pass 
through Murlah, and keeping him in bond* 
age until he gives them a gott, nr entortain- 
ment : and their- chains are neither galling, 
nor the period of captivity, being thus in 
the hands of the eaptioated, very long. 
The patriarch told me that I was in jeo- 
pardy, as the Rana’s representative ; but 
not knowing bow 1 miglit have relished the 
joke, had it been carried to its oonclosion^ 
they left me escape, though they lost a feast 
by it. But 1 told them I was too mnoh 
delighted with old customs not to keep up 
this : and immediately sent money to^hs 
ladies with my respects, and a request tiiat 
they would hold their gate { feast ). Tho 
patriarch and his subordinate naiqnes and 
their sous remained with me to ducourse on 
the olden time. 

The founders of this little colony aceonl- 
pauied Rana Hamir from] Gnzerat ’.in the 
early part of his reign, and although five 
centuries have elapsed, they have not part- 
ed with one iota of their nationality or 
their privileges since that period ; neither 
in person, manners, or dress, have they 
any thing analogous to those amidst 
whom they dwell. Indeed, their air is alto- 
gether foreign to India, and althougb they 
have attained a place, and that a high one, 
MUKOgst the tribes of Hind, their affinity 
to the ancient Persian is striking ; tbs loose 
robe, high turban, and flowing beard, being 
more akin to the figures on the templa of 
the Guebres than to any thing appertaining 
to the Okarburran, or four classes of the 
Hindus. But I must give the tale account- 
ing fur their settlement in Mewar. Banu 
Hamir, so celebrated- in the history of 
Mewar, had a leprous spot on his handj to 
remove which he made a pilgrimage tci the 
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•hrine of tfioglASr upon tUo cout of 
Mekran, the divieioii Orita of Arrian's 
geograpiiT'. He had reaohed the frontiers of 
Gahdi Bhoxj, when alighting near a tanda, 
or encampment of Chnrnna, • joung daraael 
abandoned the meal ahe wae preparing, 
and stepped forward to hold the etranger’a 
steed. Thanking her for her eourteex, he 
joonsely obserred that he wished his 
peoptp bad as good a breakfast as she was 
preparing, when she im-nediately made an 
offering of the contents of the Teasel : on 
which Hamir observed, it would go bat 
a short waj to satisfy so many Irangry 
months. "Not if it pleased Hinglas-ji," she 
promptly replied : and placing the food be- 
fore the Bana and his train, it sufficed for 
all their wants. A litile well, which she 
ezcavated in the sand, was soon filled with 
a oopions supply of water, which served to 
quench their thirst. It was an evident 
interposition of the goddess of Hinglaz in 
favour of this her royal votary He re- 
turned from her shrine cnred, and the yonng 
Chamot’s family were induced to occom- 
pany him to Mewar, where he bestowed 
upon them the lands of hinriah, with 
especial immnnities in their mercLaniiie 
capacity : and as a perpetual remembrance 
of the miraculous fea'it, permission was 
granted to the Chamni damsels to make 
captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now c.insists of some 
thonaands of both seses, presented an 
enigma toonr young Englshmen, who think 
“all blaek fellows alike,” and equally 
beneath notice : it was remarked how com- 
fortable they looked in house and pertou, 
though there was not a vestige of cultiva- 
tion around their habitations. The militiry 
policy of the troubled period acconnts for 
the first ; and a visit to the altars of Muriah 
will furnish tbs cause of the negiset of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar. As the community 
inewaied in numben, the subdivision of the 


lands continued, according to the oustoms of 
Cntch, until a dispnte regarding limita pros 
duced a civil war. A feroeiona combat enauedt 
when the wtvea of the eombatants who were 
slain ascended the fnneral pile jand to pre- 
vent a similar catastrophe, impreoated a curse 
on whomever from that day should oultivate 
a field in Mnriah ; since which the land 
has lain in absolute sterility 1 Sucb is the 
implicit reverence for the injunction of 
a soft, at this moment of awful inspiration, 
when about to take leave of the world. 
In Mewar, the most solemn of all oatbs 
is that of the soft. Jlfaha tatian-ea an, 

* by the great tali*,' is an adjuration fre- 
quently used in the royal patent.; . 

The foaifo or caravan, com , ng of 
four thousand bullocks, has been kept np 
amidst all the evils which have besot this 
land, thrrngh Mogul and Mahratta tyranny. 
The Utility of these car.arani, as general 
carriers to conflicting armies, and as rcguluv 
tax-paying subjects, has proved their safe- 
guard, and they were too strong to be 
pillaged by any petty marauder, aa any one 
who has seen a Buiijarri encampment wid 
be convinced. They encamp in a sqnare ; 
their grainbags pilot! over etch other breast- 
high, with interstices left for their match- 
locks, make no contemptible fortification. 
Even the rutbloss Toork, Jemshid Khan, 
set np a protecting table in favour of the 
Oharuns of Muilali, recording their exemp- 
tion from dind coiitributiona, and that their 
should be no increase in duties, with threat a 
to all who should injure the community. 
As usual, the sun and moon are appealed 
to as witucsses of good faith, and soulptured 
on the stone. Even the forester Bhil and 
mountain Mair have set up their signs of 
iramnnity and protection to the chosen of 
the Hinglaz ; and the figures of a cow and 
its kairie (ealO, carved in rude relief, spaak - 
the agreement that they shonld not be slain 
or stolen within tlie limits of Murlgh, 
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JTeemhairat serea miles.— 'Tlw soil, as 
usual, excellent ; bnt from Baaikltaire to 
KeemVain the bine sohUt at interrals 
jMBctrates the surface, and tliere is but 
little snperinoumbent soil eren to the bed 
of tlte strexm, irhich makes an entire 
disclosure of tbe rock, over which flows a 
clear rivulet abonndinit with small fish, 
amongst which the speckled tr«itt were 
visible, Banikhaira, through which we 
passed, is the largest township of this 
district, and was built by the Baui of Ursi 
Bans, mother of the present ruler of Me war, 
at whose expense (he temple, the bateari or 
‘reservoir,* and the paved street, were con- 
elrueted. Although in the alienated territory, 
I had a visit from its elders to complain 
of an indignity of the community by the 
bmgi, or soavenger, of Laisrawun, who bad 
killed a hog and thrown it into the reservoir, 
whose polluted waters being thus rendered 
unfit for use, the inhabitants were compeib 
ed to get a purer element from the adjacent 
villages. This bateari is about half a mile 
from the town, and being upon the high- 
way, the oouncil and t'ain very wisely 
stopped at the spot where the aggression 
bad happened; and altbongh the caTslcade 
of the Hakim of ^eouibaira was in sight, i 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible i 
to proceed until I heard the whole 
grievance, when adjured by “eubjects of 
Mewor, and children of the Sana, though 
unhappily under the Toork," to see their 
wrongs redressed. I might not have 
recorded tbie incident, but for its consequ- 
ence ; as the Itog thrown into the reservoir 
of Baeji-Haj, ' the royal mother* of Mewnr, 
aflfords an instance of the extent to which 
mortgage is carried. 

Tlie Suhittgit, or scavengers, of Bani- 
kbaira, the very refuse of mankind, had 
mortgaged their rights in tbe dead eareatet 
of their town to a profesaioual brother of 
Laisrawun; but, ou the rotutu of those ^ 


lislcyon days, they swerved from tlieir 
bond. Tlie chieftain of Luisrawan eapoueed 
his vassal's cause, and probaUy ’ potafiedi 
out the mode of revenge. One morning*' 
therefore, not having the fear of Jem Aid 
of Neembtira before his eyes, the aaitt 
moitgngee slew his pig ; and, albeit bub 
the wreck of a bnman being, coutrived to ' 
cast his victim into tlie pare fountaia’ 
of ' Queenstown,* and immediately fied for 
firna to Bheendir. But what could be dona 
to a wretch, who for former misdeeds had 
already suflered the dismemlierment of an 
arm, a leg, and his nose 7 Here is the sen- 
tence ! “ To be paraded, mounted on an ass, 
his face blackened, with a chaplet of shoe* 
round his neck, and drammed out of tlia 
limits of R-intkhaira T’ The fountain is now 
nndergoing purificatioo ; and when the pol- 
luted waters are baled out, it is to be lus- 
trated with the holy stream of tbe Cfanges* 
and the ceremony will conclude with gete. 
or feast, to one hundred Brahmins. Previou* 
to this, I took a peep at the humble altars 
of Banikhaira. All is modem ; bnt there 
is one tablet which pleasingly demonstrates 
that b'>th public feeling and public grati- 
tude exist in these regions. This tablet, sei 
np by the council of the town, recorded thab 
Kistna, the ‘tiipi/ or stone-cutter, did at hia 
own expense and labour repair ail tbe altars 
then going to decay ; for which pious act 
they guaranteed to him and bis sisreesaors 
for ever six tbalis or platters of varions 
viands, saffron, oil, batter, and several 
pieces of money, at every village Jite-. 
Doubtless sui-b traits sre net eoafiiied to 
Banikhaira. I accepted with kindnees bbo 
offerings of the elders and assembled 
groupes— a pot of curds and snndry bleas- 
ings — and continued my journey to meeU 
the impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who 
to fill up the interlude, where iarondhtg, 
with matchlock and spear, their well-capa- 
risoned charges, Hie Khan was in the 
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MBtre of the gioape, and we had a friendlyt 
Dfloeremonioas duttitbaiuc, or ahakiog of 
luuidat without dismonuting. He ii a 
gentlemanly Fathan, of middle age, 
Goarteone and affable, and a very difhreat 
fuenonage from the iwo handed Jemahid bis 
predecessor, who lately died from a cancer 
in his back : a judgment, if we are to credit 
onr hlewar friends, for his horrible craelties 
and oppressions over all these regions, as 
lieutenant of Anteer Khan during many 
years. The Khan welcomed me to Neem- 
baira with true Oriental fMfiteeee, saying, 
" that the place was mine ; ” and that he 
had received the ** poaiUve iuitruotions of 
the Hawab Sbaib ( Ameer Khan, whose son- 
in-law be is ) to look upon me as, himself.” I 
replied, tbab in accepting such a trust, I 
could not say more than that I would, 
whenever occasion presented itself, act for 
him as if Neembaira were really my own. 
The Ehaa had reaaon to find tliat hia confi- 
dence waa not miaplaced ; and while enabled 
to benefit him, I hod alao the opportunity 
of protecting the interests of the feudstories. 


I who by this alienation ( as ia fully related 
ft the Asnals of Mewar) were placed 
beyond the pale of the Buna’s power. TIw 
Eban, after accumpanying me to my tents, 
took leave ; but paid me a long visit in the 
eveuiug, when we diuoiissed all that oonesrn. 
ed the welfare of bis charge and the peace of 
the bordeiB. As matters stand, it is a duty 
to conciliate and to promote prosperity } but 
it is melancholy to see this fertile appanage 
of Mowar in the band of so oonsummate a 
villain as Meer Khan ; a traitor to bis 
master Holcar, for which be obtained tlie 
‘sovereignty in perpetuity’ of many rich 
tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without 
rendering the amallest service r " -^'turn. 
Let this be borne in miud when tlier 
day of reckoning oomes. ffeembaira ia a 
considerable town, with an eacellent atone 
eircuinvallation ; and, being ou the high 
road between Mulwa and Hindustban, it 
enjoys a good share of traffic. Upwards of 
one hundred villages are attached to it, and 
it was estimated at three lakhs of rupees, of 
annual rent 
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The Pulkar of Table-land of Central India. >• View from ilwnee.^ Project of 
a eanal. — lU advaniaget to Mewar — Ulilitg of further works to the peo^ 
pie,— ■Traces of superstition in the Pathnr.— Temple tf Sookhieo.— Tha 
Dyte-ca-har, or * Giant ’« bonef — The Vira Jhamp or Warrior's Leap . — 
Proprietorship of the Pathar.— products.- The ptqipy.— Pernicious 
effects of its increased eiUUvation.— Aceotiut of the iutroductiau and -mode 
of culture of opium,— Original spot of Us cultivation.— Tie manufacture 
of opium kept pace with the depopulation of Mevaav.—Procese of culUva-- 
(ton, and of manufaelure. — Its fiuctuaiion ofpriee. — Kdulteraled opmm of 
Khantttl.—Evil consequences of the use of opium.— Duty of the paramount 
power to reelrict the culture.— Praeiieability of eueh a measure.— Dittribu- 
tion of crops. - Impolicy of the government t» reepeet to the opium 
monopoly. 


Kunairoh, February 13th : nine milei. — 
A new feature in the face of Mewar was this 
day diaolueed to us. At the termiuation of 
our short march we ascended the Patkar, 
or plateau of Central India, the grand natural 
rampart defending Mewar on the eaet. As 
we approached it, the lerel line of its crest, 
so distinct from the pinnacled Aravalli, at 
once proclaimed it to be a tableland, or 
rock of the secondaiy formation. Although 
its elevation is not above four hundred feol 
from ilB western base, the transition is re- 
markable, and it presents from the eommit 
one of the most diversified scenes, whether 
in a moral, political, of pioturesque point of 
view, that 1 over beheld. From this spot 
tite mind's eye embraces st onoe all the 
grand theatres of the history of JMewar. 
Upon our right lays Cheetore, the palladium 
of Hinduism; on ii)e west, the gigantic 
Aravalli, enclosing the new capital, and Ihe 
shelter of her heroes ; here, at our feet, or 
withiu view, all the alienated lands now 
under tite ' barbarian Toork ’ or Mahratta, 
as Jawud, Joerun, Neemucb, Noembaira, 
Kbeyri, Butleugurh. Wliat astociaUoae, what 


aspirations, does tliis scene conjure np to one' 
who feels as a Rajpoot for this fair land !- 
Tite rich flat we have passed over— a tpsoe 
of nearly seventy English milea from one 
tabL -range to the other— appears as a deep 
basin, fertilized by numerous streams, fed 
by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and 
studded with towns, which one were popa*' 
lous, but are for the moat part now in luins, 
though the germ of incipient prosperity 
is just appearing. From this height I 
condensed all my speculative ideas on a 
very favourite subject — the formation of a 
canal to unite the ancient and modem 
capitals of Mewar, by which lier soil might 
be made to return a ten-fold harvest and 
famine be shut out for ever from her gates. 
My eye embraced the whole line of the 
Bairis from its outlet at the Oodisagur, to 
its passage withiu a mile of Cheetore, and 
the benefit likely to aeourc from eueh a work 
appeared incalculable. What new ideas 
would be opened to the Rajpoot on seeing 
the trains of oxen, which now creep 
solwly along with mMcluindiae for the 
capital, exohassed forboala gliding along 
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the canal ; and bin field*, tor many milea 
on euch side, irrigated by lateral outs, in-' 
stead of the ereakinff Egiptian wheel, 
as it is called, but which is indigenous 
to India 1 It the reader will tarn to 
the map, he will perceive the great 
facilities for suoli an undertaking, lie 
will there see two grand reservoiis 
within sis miles of each other, the Peehuln, 
or internal lake, having an elevation vf 
eighty feet above (he external one, the 
Oodisagur, whose outlet forms the Biiiris 
river ; bat for which the valley of the 
capital would be one wide lake, and which, 
for want of proper regulation, once actually 
eubnierged a third of it. The Feahola inoy 
be called the parent of the other, although 
it is partly fed by the minor lake at the 
villa of Siihailea ca bari. Both are from 
twelve to fourteen miles in circumfer- 
ence, in some places thirty-five feet deep, 
and being fed by the perennial streams 
from the Aravalli they eontain a con- 
stant supply of water. From the external 
lake to Ghectore, the fall is so slight that 
few locks would be required | and the 
soil being a yielding one Uiroughout, 
tJie expense of the nndertaking would 
be moderate. There is plenty of material 
in the neighbonring hills and forssts, and 
by furnishing occupation for the wild popu- 
lation, the work wonld tend not a little to 
reclaim them. But where are the means. 
With this difficulty, sud the severe blow to 
oar incipient prosperity in this untimely 
frosty our schemes dissipate like the mist of 
the moming. But I eansot relinquish the 
cpiiTiction that the nndertaking, if executed, 
would not only enable the Sana to pay his 
tribute, but, to be more meicifnl to his 


subjects, for whose welfare it is our ohief 
duty to labour. (1) 

The summit of the Putbar has s fertile 
soil, well-watered and well-wooded, and 
producing the mango, mowsh, and neein ; 
and were the appearance of the crops a 
criterion, we should say it was equal in 
fertility to tlie best part of Mewar. In 
ancitMit inscriptions, the teno Oopervml is 
applied, as well as Pathar^ to this mark- 
e«l feature iu the geological structure of 
Central India : the first being rendered 
exactly by (lie German oherlaud ; the other 
aignifyiug or table-land. 

In the iudented recesses of this elevated 
land, which covers an immense ion of 
(Antral India, there are numerous ... ots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not 
failed to identify with religious associa- 
tions. Wherever there is a deep glen, a 
natural fountain, or a cascade, the traveller 
will infallibly discover some traces of tho. 
‘Great God’ ^ahadeva) of the Hindus, the 
creator and destroyer cf life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and tho 
absence of the indefatigable Bulgovind, my- 
Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, 1 lust the 
opportunity of seeing the shrine of 
Sookkdeo, situated iu a dark cleft of the 
rook, not two miles from the pass where 
I ascended. In oxcuee, he said he thought, 
as my camp was near, that it would be 
easy to descend to the shiiue of the 'ease- 
giving' god, Sookbdeo (from tookh, ‘ease')! 
but revocare gradum was an evil which, 
added to the necessity of extracting all the- 
information I coold from some of the 
opium-growcre iu attendance, deterred me. 
The abode of Bookhdeo is in a deep recess, 
well-wooded, with a cascade bursting from 


(1) Even now, as I transcribe this from my journal, I wonld almost ( when * the 
Annals ’ are finished ) risk a couple of years ’ residence in ‘ the happy valley ’ where I 
scarcely ever enjoyed one day of liesltli, to execute this and another favourite project— 
the to-i>peniiig of tlje tvi-miu«s of Juwuro. 
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tint r«tok near tt« vamntit, tinder a ledge of 
%hich tlie eymb'tUe repreeentatire is 
enshrined. Around it are sereral gopXat 
or oarea of the anchorite devotee* : but tiie 
most conspicaons object is a projectihg 
ledge, named Dj/te^a-har, at ‘Giant's bone,’ 
on which those who are in search of ' ease ’ 
Jtnnp from shore. This is called tlie Vira- 
jhamp, or ' warrior’s trap,’ and is mnde in 
fulfilment of vows either for temporal or 
fatnre good. Although most of the ieapers 
perish, some instinees of escape are record- 
ed. The love of offspring is said (o be the 
principal motive to tiiis pious net of saliitn- 
tion i and I was very gravely told of one 
poor woman, whose pltiloprogenitive bnmp 
was BO great, tliat she vowed to take the 
leap herself with her iDsue : and snch, says 
the legend, was her faith, that both escaped. 
A taili, or oilman, was the last jumper of 
S'lokhdco, and he was no less fortunate ; to 
him the ‘gaint’s bone* was a bed of roses. 
So mneh for the faith of the oilman of 
Jawnd 1 There are many snch Lencollieaa 
in this region of roniance ; tliat at Oonknr, 
on the Nrrbuda, and the snered mount Gir- 
nar, are the most celebrated. 

Until tlie last sixty years, the wliole of 
the plateau, as far ns the Clinmbnl, belong- 
ed to Mewer ; but all, witli the exception 
of Kuneroh, are now in the hands ofSindia. 
Kiincroli is tlie chief township of a small 
distriet of twenty-two villages, which, by 
the change of evente, has fortunately rever- 
ted to the Rana, although it was not ex- 
tricated from the grasp of tlie Mahrattas 
without some difficulty ; it was taken first, 
and the right of reposseesion argued after- 
wards. IFouid we had tried the same 
process with all the rest of the plateau ; 
but unhappily they were rented t« old 
Lelaji Belial, a lover of order, and an ally 
of old Zalim Sing t But let me repeat, for 
the tenth time that ail these lands are only 
bpid by Sindia on mortage for w'ar-coutribu- 


tions, paid over and over again : and when 
an ^portttiiity ocenrs, let this be a record; 
and the Patkar west of the Clinmbiil be 
restored to Mewar. 

I was delighted to see that the crops of 

Kuneroh had only partially suffered from 
the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4ih, to 
23tb, which extended over Msiwo, and that 
although the was destroyed, the wheat, 

barley, sugaroane, and p<^py were abund- 
ant and little injured i though we could 
have wished that the last-named periiioioue 
plant, which is annually increasing all over 
these regions, bad been sacrificed in lies ot 
the noble crops of vetches {gram). 

That the culture of the poppy, to the 
detriment of more nsefnl Imsbandry, is 
increasing to an extent which demands the 
strong hand of legislative restraint, mast 
strike the most superficial observer in these 
regions. When the sumptuary laws of 
this patriarchal government were in force, a 
restraint was at tlio same time imposed on 
an improvident ayatem of farming which, 
of course, affected the prince, whose chief 
revenues were derived from the soil ; and 
one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, 
that there should be to each okarru*, or 
skin of land, only one heegha of opium, and 
the same quantity of cane, with the nanal 
complement of com. But the feverish 
excitement produced by our monopoly of 
the drug has extended its culture in every 
direction, and even in tracts where hitherto 
it has never entered into their agricultural 
ei'onomy. Whatever, therefore, be the 
wisdom or policy of our interference in thfs 
matter, of the result there can be no donb^ 
vts. that it converted the agricultural 
routinieret into speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and 
mode of oullure of this drug, wliii-h has 
tended more to the physical and moral 
degradation of the inhabitants tbtgi the 
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combin«d inflaeuee of peatilenoe and war, 
maj not be without interest. 

We are iixlebted to tiie eom'neateriea of 
the iinpHrial autobiograpliera, Baber, Akbor, 
and Jehangir, for the most vuloable in* 
formation on the introda< tion of esotius 
into the horticaltnral economy of India ; 
and we ere proud to pay our tribute of 
applause to the illustrious hon->e of Timoor, 
whose princes, though despots by birth and 
edueatiiHi, and albeit the bane of Bajpootsna, 
we must allow, present a more remarkable 
aucoesaion of great charaoters, historians, 
statesmen and wariiors, than any contem- 
poraneous dynasty, in any region of the 
world, ( 1 ) 

Akber f4dIowed up the plana of Baber, 
and introduced the gardeners of Feraia and 


Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as peaches, almonds ( both indigcnons 
to Bajpootana ), pistacfaioa, Ac. To 
Jehangir’a CummeiitariM we owe the know- 
ledge that tobacco was introduced into India 
in his reign ; bnt of the period when the 
poppy became an object of culture, for the 
manufacture of opium, we have not the least 
information. Whatever may be the anti- 
quity of this drug, for medicinal naea, it may 
be asserted that its abuse ie comparatively 
recent, or n»t more than three centuries 
back. In none uf the ancient heroic poems 
of Hiiidnsthan it is ever alluded to. The 
guest is often mentioned in them welcom- 
ed by the maswur piala, 04 ,, -np of 
greeting ’ but no where by the uuml-paui, 
or * infused opiate, ’ which has usurped the 


(1) In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the comforts, the 
ele^neie*, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily Iwre away the palm from the 
Rajpoot, who wag cooped up within the barriers of superstition. Tlie court of Ssmarcaiid, 
with which the kiugs of Feighaua were allied, must have been one ut the most brilliant 
in llie world, (nr talents as well as splendour ; and to all the hereditary iiistrurtion there 
imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of Indis, ad<led thst more useful and varied knowledge 
only to be acquired by travel, and constant intercoarse with the world. When, therefore, 
his genius led him from ‘ the frosty Cuacasue ’ into the plains of Hiudnstlmii, the habit 
of observation and noting in a book, as set before him by Huzrut Tyranor, all that 
appeared novel, never escaped him ; and in so markeil a transition from the highlands 
of Central India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant occi^ation. No 
production, wliether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, which appeared different from 
nis own, escaped notice in liis book, which must be looked upon as one of the most 
remarkable contributions to literature ever made by royalty ; for in no age or country will 
a work be found at once so corapreliensive and so simple as the Comniontaries of Baber ; 
and this in a region, where every thing is exaggerated. Whether he depicts s personal 
encounter, on which his life and pmspects hinged, or a battle, which gave him the 
empire of India, all is in keeping : and when he relates the rewards be bestowed on 
Mir Mahomed Joliban, his architect, for successfully executing his noble design of 
throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “ before he had been three years sovereign of 
Hindnsthan, and with the same simplicity records liis own introduction of melons and 
grapes into Indin," we are tempted to humiliating reflections on the magniloquence with 
whiuh we psiut out own few works of public good, and contrast them unfavourably 
with those of the Tranaoxianio monarch, not them twenty-fire years of age ! Nor let 
the reader who may be induced to take up the volume, fall to give homage to the 
translator, e whose own simple, y«t varied and vigorous mind has transferred the very 
soul of Baber into his trauslatiou. 


* William Erakinc, Esq., of Black bnrne. — who honours me with his friendship, and 
has stimnlated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and another in which 
I trust to b« engaged, some of the Books of the Poet Chaud, some often a alluded, to in 
this work. 
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place of the j>iool-eei arracy or essence of 
Rotors. Before, boverer, the art of extract- 
ing the properties of the poppy, ns at pre* 
sent, was practised, they used tiie opi-ite 
in its crudest form, by simply braising the 
capsules, which they steeped a certain time 
in water, afterwards drinking the infusion, 
to which iliey give the name of ttjarro, atgi 
not unfheqnently pot, 'the poppy.* This 
practice still prevails in the remote parts of 
Bajpootana, where either ignorance of the 
more refined process, prejudice, or indolence, 
operates to maintain old habits. 

The culture of opinm vas at first 
confined to the An-ahrh, or tract be- 
tween the Chumbnl and Scpra, from their 
sources to their junction ; bnt all though 
tradition has preacrved the fact of this 
being the origins! poppy-uiiraery of Central 
India, it has long ceased to lie the only 
place of the poppy’s growth, it having 
spread not only tlironghnut Mnlwa, bnt 
into various parts of Bajpootana, especially 
Mewar and Harouti. But though all 
classes, Koombis and Jats, Baniahs and 
Brahmins, try the culture, all yiel.l the 
palm of superior skill to the Koombi, the 
original cultivator, who will extract o?ie 
Ji/lh more from the plant than any of his 
.competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation 
of opium increased in tlie inverse ratio 
of general prosperity ; and that as war, 
pestilence, and famine augracuted their 
virulence, and depopulated Bajpootana, 
so did the culture of this baneful weed 
Sppear to thrive. Tlie predatory system 
which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon 
devastated this fair region, and gradually 
restricted agricultural pursuits to tiie richer 
harvests of barley, wheat, and gram ; till 
at length even these were confined to a bare 
suetenanoe for the families of the cultivator, 
who then found a substitute in the poppy. 
.From the small extent of its culture, he wm 
C7 


' able to watch it, or to pay for ite protection 
from pillage ; this he oouid not do for bis 
com, which a troop of horse might save him 
the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral 
barometer might, indeed, be constructed* to^ 
shew that the marimum of oppression ia 
Mewar, was the mxtici'mim. of the culture ot 
the p >ppy in Malwa. Emigration commenc- 
ed in S. 1840 ( A. D. 1784 ) it was as its 
height in 8. 1866 ( A. D. 1800 ), and went 
on gradually depopulating that country 
uutil S. 1874 ( A. D, 1818 ). Ite con- 
sumptinn, of course, kept pace with - its 
production, it having found a vent in 
foreign markets. 

The districts to which tiie emigrants fied 
were those of Mundisore, Kachrode, Oneil, 
and others situated on the feeders of the 
Chumhul, in its course through Lower Malwa. 
There they enjoyed comparative protec- 
tion and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb 
and his father, who were long the farmers- 
general of these fertile lande. It could not 
he expected, however, that the new settlers 
should be allowed to participate in the 
lauds irrigated by wells already excavated ; 
bnt Appa advanced funds, and appointed 
them lands, oil fertile though neglected, in 
which they excavated wells for themselves. 
They ab'uidnned altogether wheat and 
barley, growing only muMi or ‘Indian corn/ 
for food, whifh requires no irrigation, ond 
to which the poppy succeeded in rotation ; 
to these, and the sugar-cane, all their indus- 
try was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of 
cultivation. When the crops of Indian corn 
(mMi) or of hemp (s«/i») are gathered in, 
the stalks are rooted up and burned, the 
field is then flooded, and when sufficiently 
saturated, ploughed up. It is then copir 
ously manured with cow-dung, which is 
deemed the best for the purpose ; buteveq 
this has undergone a preparatory o.neiation, 
or chemical decomposition, being kept in a 
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libllow itronod during tlie riuny Beasoot and 
often agitated with long poles, to allow the 
halt to BTaporata In thii atate it ia apread 
over the fialda and ploughed in. Those who 
do not keep kine, and cannot afford to pnr- 
cliaaa manure, procure fiocka of goats and 
aheep, and pay so mneli a night for having 
them penned in the fields. The land being 
ploughed and harrowed at least aiz or aeren 
times, nntil the soil is almost pulverized, it 
la divided into beds and alight embankments 
are formed to faeilitate irrigation. The seed 
la then thrown in, the fielda are again inun* 
dated ; and the *ev«nth day following this 
ia repeated to saturation. On the geventh 
Or ntnlA, but oooaaionally not until the 
eieveafi day, the plant springs up ; and on 
the iwMty-fflh, when it has pnt forth a 
few leaves, and begins to look withered, 
they water it once more. As soon as this 
moisture dries, woman and children are 
turned into the fields to thin the plants, 
leaving them about eight inches asunder, 
and loosening the earth around them with 
iron spuds. The plant is at this stage about 
three inohes high. A month later, it ia 
watered moderately and when diy the earth 
is again turned up and loosened. The fifUi 
water is given in about ten days more; two 
days after which a flower appears here and 
there. This is (he signal for another water- 
ing, called *the flower-watering after 
Which, in twenty-four or thirty-sis hours, 
all the flowers burst their colls. When 
about half the petals have fallen, ttiey 
itrigate the plants sufficiently to moisten 
the earth, and soon the rest of the flowers 
dropoff, leaving the bare capsule, which 
rapidly increases in bulk. In a short period, 
when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish 
powder collects outside the cspeule, which 
is the signal for immediate application of 
the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three 
parts, in one of which operations commencr, 


The cutting instruments ooasitts of tiirea 
prongs, with delicate points, around which 
eotton thread is bound to prevent its msk< 
ing too deep an incision, and tlms causing 
rile liquid to flow into the interior of the 
capsule. The wound is made from the 
base upwards, and the milky juice which 
exudes coagulates outside. Each plant 
is thrice pieroed, on three snccaBslvs days, 
the operation commencing os soon as the 
sun ^gina to warm. In cold mornings, 
when it eongesls rapidly, the coagulation 
ia taken off with a scarper. Tlie fourth 
morning, each plant is once more pieroed, 
to ascertain that no juice remains. On 
each morning this extract is - - ; Asrsed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to prevent? i it from 
drying np. The juice being all collected, 
there remains only the seed. The capsules 
an thetefore broken off and carried to the 
baron, where they are spread out upon the 
ground ; a little water is sprinked over them, 
and being covered with a cloth, they 
remain till t he morning, when the cattle 
tread out the seed, which is sent to the 
oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, lest the 
cattle should eat them, as even in this 
stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil is 
more used for the elttraph (lamp) than 
any other in Mewar. They calculate h 
maund (of forty seeri*, or about seventy-five 
pounds weight } of seed for every two seers 
of seed is now twenty rupees per maun* 
of one hundred and twelve (eutehaj 
maunda. 

One btegha of Malwa land, of the mea- 
: sure Shahjehani (when (he jureeh, or rod, 
is one hundred cubits long) will yield from 
five to fifteen seers of opium-juice, each 
seer being forty-five talim$Jtahi rupees in 
weight : the medium is reckoned a good 
produce. The cultivator or farmer sells it, 
in the state deccribed, to the speculator, at 
the price current of the day. The purchaser 
pttfs it into cotton bags oftVim folds, and 
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oaniM it hemic, flirhiil obtained the 
learecofthe ho apreads them in a 

heap oftwoor ihvM inohea in depth, and 
thereen depneiU the opinm, in balls of 
fifteen rnpeaa’ weif^bteoch, which are al- 
lowed to remain five months for the purpose 
of evaporation. If the milk has boen thin, 
or treated with oil, seven parts in ten will 
remain ; bat if j^ood and pure, eieht. The 
bgopurrit (speenlatont) then sell it, either 
for home-consnmption in Bajpootana, or for 
exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 ( A. D. 1784 ) to 
S. 1657 ( A. D. 1801 ), the market-price 
of the crude opium from the eviltlvator ran 
from sixteen to twenty-one talimikaM 
rnpees par durri, a measure of five pucka 
eaerr, each seer being the weight of ninety 
lalitH ikahi rupees. I give the price of the 
drag by the grower in the first stage, os a 
better criterion then that of the manufactur- 
er in its prepared state. In the year S. 
1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees } in S. 
1860 to twenty seven, gradually increasing 
till S. 1866 ( A. D. 1600 ), when it attained 
its maximum of forty-two, or an advanee of 
one hnndred and Mventy per cent above the 
price of the year A. D. 1784. But some 
natural caoses are assigned for thie 
extraordinary advance ; after which it 
gradually fell, until S. 1870 (A. D. 1804 ) 
when it waa so low es twenty-nine. In S. 
1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, and 
in S, 1784-6, when its transit to the ports of 
Sindo and Onzzer.it was unmolested 
( whence it waa exported to Oliina and the 
Aroliipelago ), it had reached thirty eight 
and thirty-nine, where it now ( S. 1876, or 
A. D. 1820 ) stands. 

In Eanthul ( which includes Pratapgurh 
Deola), or the tracts upon the Myhie 
nver, opium is cultivated to a great 
extent, and adulterated in an extraordi- 
nary manner. This being sold in China 
M Ilglwa opiufD, has greatly Umeued 


the value of the drug is that ntarkei Tbo 
adulteration is managed so follows i m 
preparation of refined 0 oor (molasss«) and 
gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate cosgulnm; 
the mass is then put into caaldrcuu^ 
and after being wefi amalgamated by 
boiling, it is taken out, and when sofB- 
ciently dry is well beaten, and put into 
cotton bags ; which are sewn np in green 
hides, and exported to Moska-MundL 
The Oosens of these parte are the chief 
contractors for this impure opinm, which 
is reckoned peculiarly nnwholesome, and 
is never coummed in Bajpootana. Bnmour 
says that it is transported to the Spiee 
Islands, where it is used as a mannre is 
the cultivation of the nutmeg. The transit- 
duties on opium, in the native states, are 
levied on each bnltock-load, so that the 
adulterated pays as much as the pare. The 
Gosena smuggle great qtuantities. 

Such Is the history, and I believe O 
pretty correct one, of the growth and exten- 
sion of this execrable and demoralizing 
plant, for the last forty years. If the now* 
paramnant power, instead of making a 
monopoly of it, and consequentiy extending 
its cultivation, would endeavour to restrict 
it by jndiciooB legislative enaotmente, 
or at least rednee its culture to what 
it was forty years ago, generations yet 
unborn would have just reason to praise 
us for this work of mercy. It is no 
less our interest tlian our duty to do so, 
and to call forth genuine industry, tor the 
improvement of cotton, indigo, sugar-oane, 
and other products, which would enriob- 
instead of demoralizing and therefon* 
impoverishing, the country. We havw 
saved Riypootana from political ruin ; but 
the boon of mere existence wBl be valneleat 
if we fail to restoie the moral energlM 
her population i fox of this fine region, and 
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these thiaga better ; end eltbengh itt «lil 
politie ruler xnekee nte of the dietriets ia 
Malwe, vhich be rente froin the MahuattftB, 
for the culture of opium, being himself a 
trader ia it, yet I do not believe be permits 
its demoralising influence to enter within 
his proper domain. It is pleasing to see 
some traces of the legialative wisdom of 
past days, and old Zalim knows that 
it is by the more generous produetioaB of 
the plough that his country must prosper. 
But our monopoly acted as an encourage* 
ment of this vice ; for no aooner was it 
do very little good, 1 will here insert a por- pj.£,n,„iga,ed that the Cimpani Sahib was 
tion of the Agrarian customary code of contractor-general for opium, -♦han prince 
Mewar and Malwa, which may be brought peasant, nay, the very , 'vengcrs, 

into operation directly or indirectly. The bubbled • in tlie speculation. Ar. Malwa 
distribution of crops was as follows . thrown into a ferioeiit ; like tho Dutch 

To each cAarnrs, cA«r««, or skiu of land, tulip-bubble, tho most fraudulent purchases 
there is attached twenty-five beeglias of transfers were effected by men who 

irrigated land for wheat and .barley, with ^ opium in Iheir possession, 

from thirty to fifty beeghas wore, called extent to which this must have gone 
mar, or titaf, dependent on the heavens for jjg imagined whsn, according to tho 

water, and generally sown with gram. Of return, tbs sales, in tho first year of our 
the twenty-five beeghas of land irrigated monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in 
from tlie well, the legislature sanctioned rr)]ic}, I rather tliiiik we gained a lost of 
one beegha of opiani, and ten to fifteen £40,000 » It is to be hoped the subject 

hiswa$ ( twenty biswas are a beegha ) of is now better understood, and tho Legisintore 
sugarcane. But in these days of anarchy at home will perceive that a perseverance 
and confusion, when every one follows his jn {i,ig pernicious traffic is consistent neither • 
own view of tilings, they cultivate iieo qf with our honour, our interest, nor with 
opivm and three of cane, and perahps tieo hnmniiity. 

vf barley, instead of twentyfive, to feed the If the facts I have collected are confirmed 
family 1 What an unnatural state of agri- on enquiry, the late measure of Goverii- 
cnltuial economy is this, when the culti- ment, (1) in wliatcver motives originating, 
vator Bomtimes actually purcimses food for will only augment the miscliief. Even 
bis family, in order that he may bestowed admitting tlieir expediency in protecting 
his time and labour on tliis enervating our Patna monopoly, and their justice as 
exotic. But should the foreijjn markets be affecting the native governments ( the oon- 
closed, and famine, as is not unusual, eiisne, tractors and cultivators of the drug ), still 
what must he the oonseqnence, where the other measures might have been devised, 
finest corn-country in India is converted to equally efficacious in themselves, and less 
a poppy garden ! In Harouti, they manage pregnant with evil consequences. 

laan **' ** *“ ‘hilt tlife w»s written on tho sjiot, in Januaiy, A, 


noble mee we might say, os Byron does of 
Greece— 

“ ’Tie Greece— hut living Greece no more •” 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often 
palaied and worn out, in the very meridian 
of life. As far as my personal influence 
went, 1 practised what I preached : and, 
as I have already stated, exacted a promise, 
from the Bans on the throne to the 
lowest thakoor, that they would never 
initiate their children in this debasing 
orsctice. But as mere declamation can 
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Hharetwar. — ItMmgurh Kheyri.— Colony of Charuii,-^LiUle Atloa.— Iw 
oeription at Paragurh, — Doongur Sing.— S«o Sing.— Law of adoption. 
Kala Megh, — Omedpoota and it$ eiitf.—Singoli.'—Temple of BAavoM.— 
Table of Rana Mokul.—Traditonary tales af the Har<u. — AUoo Kaxta 
of Bumaoda. — Dangermouj,— Singular effeeets produced by tie eu» on tie 
atmosphere of the Pathar. 


Dkaretwar, January 14th, gia mileg; 
therm. 46° at 0 a. h, — Fkoh Euneroh to 
Bh.'ircsvrar Uiero ia a gradanl deacent, 
perhaps eqnal to one-third of the angle of 
ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but 
the last half ia strewed with frugmeiita of 
the ruck. Dhareswar is beautifulljr situat- 
ed at the lowest point of descent, with a 
clear stream, planted with fine timber to 
the south. The Bhomia lights are enjoyed 
by some Cuehwaha Hajpoots, who pay a 
share of the crops to Kuuerob. Passed 
a few small hamlets in the grey of the 
morning, and several herd of elf-deer, who 
walked away from us with great delibera- 
tion ; but the surface was too stony to tiy 
our horses' mettle. 

16ti, JButiungurh Kheyvi, distance nine 
miles. — ^The road over a bate rock, skirt- 
ing a stream flowing on its surface. Two 
miles from Dhareswar is the boundary of 
Kuncn>h, and the chourati ( eiglity-four 
townships ) of Eheyri ; the descent is still 
graduating to Kheyri, whi^h ia probably 
not above one hundred feet higher than 
the external plains of Mew'ar. The road 
was over loose stones with much jangle, 
but here and there some fine patches of 
rich black soil. We kept company with 
the Dhareswar nulla all the way, which 
is welUwDodod in its course, and presented 
a pretty fall at one point of our journey. 
Passed several hamlets, and a colony of 


Charuns, whom I found to be some of' 
my friends of Murlah. They had not. 
forgotten their privilege ; but as the 
ladies were only the raatrops of the colony, ' 
there would have been no amusement in- 
captivity ; so I dropped five rupees into 
the brazen hullat, and passed on. The 
cavalcade of the Komaadar,of Eheyri was 
also at hand, consisting of about two hnodredl 
horse and foot, having left his osslle on the 
peak to greet and conduct me to my tente. 
He is a relation of old Lallaji Belial, and- 
intelligent and polite. Our tents were 
pitched near the town, to which the Pundit - 
conducted 'ub; after which act of civility, in 
the character of the locum teuens of my 
fiiend Lallaji, and his sovereign Sindia ( in 
whose camp I sojourned twelve long years ), 
ho look hie leave, inviting me to the castle ; ' 
but as it contained nothing antique, I would 
not give cause for jealousy to his prince by 
accepting bis invitation, and civilly 
declined. 

The Chourati or eighty four (townships) 
of Ruttungurh Eheyri, was in 8. 18S8(&.D. 
1772) assigned to Madnji Sindis, to pay off 
a war-contribution ; and until S. 188S, its 
revenues were regularly Sccotinted for. 
It was then made over to Berji Tap, the' 
son-in-law of Sindia, and has ever tmoe' 
remained alienated firom Mewar. The trea*‘ 
son of the cheif of Beygoo, one of the riXtehb 
nobles of the Buna, lost this jewel in his’ 
ciowu, for lie seized 'upon the Ciourasu 
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wbich adjoiDed bis ovn estate, eitaated on 
tbe skirt of this alpine region. To expel 
liim the Rana called on Sindia, who not 
only took the Chourau, \>ut Beygoo itself, 
wlii^ was heavily fined, and forty of its 
beet villages, or half his fief, were mort- 
gaged to pay the mulet. The landsc.tpe 
from these heights is very fine ; the Pundii, 
frcMU his aerial abode, oan look down on 
Kheyri, and exclaim with Selkirk ; 

“lam monarch of all 1 snrvey,** 

but I would dispute his right with all my 
heart, if I conld do so with success. 

IiUtU Attoa. —Distance eight miles, 
thermometer at daybreak 40*, with a cut- 
ting wind, Straight from the north, which 
we keenly felt as onr party ascend^ tbe 
heights of Aattnngarh. The altitude of 
this second tUppo ia tbe plateu is nnder 
fonr hundred feet, although the winding 
eaoent asade it by the persmbnlator five 
furlongs. The fort is erected on a projec- 
tion of tbe mountain, and the works ate in 
pretty good order. They bad been adding 
freih once on tbe acceeeibie side, which the 
general stats of seourity has put a stop to. 
In fact, it could not bold out twenty-four 
hour against a cosipla of mortars, the whole 
interior being oommended from a height 
within easy range. I asked my old guide 
if the castle bad ever stood a storm ; bis 
reply was in the negative ; “ ebe is still a 
Aomori ( a virgin ), and all forte are termed 
hoMorif nntil they stand an assault.’' \7e 
hmjj a superb view from tbe summit, which 
ie greatly above the level of Kunerob, 
whose boundary line was distinct. Tbe 
stream from Dbareewar was traced gliding 
through its embankments of black rock, 
ooVtied with luxuriant yonng crops, and 
studded with mango and mowah trees. It ia 
a singular fact, that the higher we ascend- 
ed, the leas mischief bad been inflicted on 
tbe eropa, although the eugarcaiie looked 
prematurely ripe. The wheat fields wore 


Inxiiriant, but thevharley shewed in tfaefr 
grizzly beards here and there an evidence of 
having snflhred. I also noted that inysri* 
ably all tbe low branches of the mowah 
treee were injured, the leaves shrivelled and 
dried up, while the superior ones were not 
affected. The field-peas ( hutloe ) sown 
with the barley were more or less injured, 
bnt not nearly so much as at Kunerob. 

The road was exeorable, if road it ooold 
be termed, which for many miles was form- 
ed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, 
who cut a path through the otherwise im- 
penetrable jungle, the abode of elks and 
tigers, sufficient to pass my bag'".ge. This 
route is never passed by troops 1 1 had 
curiosity to indulge, not comfort. About 
four miles from the cnstle, we ascended 
another moderate elevation to the village of 
Oomur, whence we saw Paragurh on tbe 
left, and learning that it contained an ins- 
cription, I despatched one of my Pundits 
to copy it. A mile further brought ua to 
the extremity of the ridge serving as a land- 
mark to the Chovrasi of Kheyre. From it 
we viewed another steppe, that we shall 
ascend tbe day after to-morrow, from which 
I am told tbe Pathar gradually shelves to 
the banks of the Chnmbul, the termination 
of our journey. As we passed the village 
of Oinedpoora (Sopelotcn), a sub-infetidatieu 
of Beygoo. held by tbe uncle of its chief, we 
were greeted by the Tbakoor, accompanied 
by two of bis kiusmen. They were all well* 
mounted, lance in band, and attired in their 
quilled tunica and deer-akin doublet, of 
itaclf no contemptible armour. 
conveyed their chief's compliments, and 
having accompanied me to my tents,, 
took leave. 

Ohoota, or little Attoa, is also held by 
a sub-vossal of the same elan, the Megha- 
wnta of Beygoo; his name Doongur Sing, 
'the mountuin-Iion,* now with me, and who 
Ipng enjoyed the pre-emioent dutinction of 
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1>eing <^ief retrieTer of the Patbu. With 
our party he haa tha familiar appellation 
of Boderio Dho, and without boasting of 
hie past exploits, he never dreams of their < 
being ooupled with dishonour. Although he 
secured the country far and near to bring 
black mail to his mountain-retreat, it was 
from the Mshrattas chiefly that his wants 
were supplied; and he required but the 
power, to have attained the same measure 
of celebrity as his ancestor the 'Black-cloud’ 
fKal<Muegh) of Beygoo. Still, bis name 
was long the bugbear of thia region, and 
the words Doongur Sing aga ! 'the moun- 
tain-lion ia at hand !' were aufficient to 
scare the peaceful oocupanta of the ^surround- 
ing country from their property, or to 
arm them for its defence. With the'Southron* 
be bad juat cause of qusrrel, since, but for 
him, he would have been lord of Ifuddowae 
and ite twenty four villages, of which his 
grandfather was despoiled at the same time 
that this alpine region was wrested by Siodia 
B'om bis sovereign. Thia tuppa, however, 
feel to Holoar ; but the father of Doongur, 
lance in band, gave the conqueror no rest, 
until he gra-ited him a lease in perpetuity 
of four of the villages of his patrimony, two 
of which were under Holcar’e own seal, and | 
two under that of the renter. About 
twenty years ego, the letter having been 
resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, 
and initiated the mountain-lion, his son, in 
the l«x t'tliouif. He flung sway tiie scab- 
bard, sent his family for security to the 
Baja of Sspoore, and gave iiis mind up to 
vengeance. The father and son, and many 
other brave spiriti with the same cause of 
revenge, carried their incnreions into the 
very heart of Malwa, bringing back the 
spoils to his den at little Attoa, But 
though his hand was now raised against 
every man, be forgot not his peculiar fend 
(6er) and bis patrimony of KTuddowae yield - 1 
•d little to the Mahrattu. But Seo Sing WM 


surrounded by foes, who leagued to cireum* 
vent him, and one day, while driving many 
a goodly bufialo to his shelter, he was sud- 
denly beset by a body of home placed in 
ambush by the Bhow. But both were superb- 
ly mounted, and they led them a chaae 
through Maudelgurh, and where within the 
very verge of security, when, os Seo Sing put 
his mare to the nulla, elie played him falsa 
and ere she recovered herself the long lance 
of the Mahratta was through the rider. 
Young Doongur was more fortunate, and 
defying his pursuers to clear the rivulet, 
bound up the body of his father in bis scarf, 
ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at 
midnight, amongat the family altars of 
Nuddowae. But far from destroying, this 
' only increased the appetite for vengeance, 
which hae lasted till these days of peace . 
and, bad every ebieftain of Mewar acted 
like Goongur, the Mahratta would have had 
fewer of tlieir fields of batten on to-day. 
His frank, but energetic answer, when the 
envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged 
against him by the present manager of 
Nuddowae, was "I.must have bread *” sod 
this they had snatched from him. But 
Holcar's government, which looks not to the 
misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to 
the resident nuthoiities, who can only^deoide 
on the principle of possession, and the ab- 
iitiact view of Doongur’s cooise of life. For 
myself, I do not hesitate to avow that my 
regard fur the chiefs of Mewar ia in the ratio 
of their retaliation on their ‘Southron’ foe ; 
and enteriug deeply into all their great and 
powerful grounds for resentment I warmly 
espoused the cause of the ‘mountain lion ;* 
and as the case ( though Mr. Gerald Wei. 
lesley ) was left by Holcar’s government to 
my arbitration, I seenred to the chief a part 
of bis patrimony under their jmnt seal, and 
left him to turn his lance into a ploughshare, 
until fresh causes for just aggression way 
arise. This Mtlleuent gave me aaether 
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proof of the inalieniiUe right in land granted 
bjr the ryot ealtirator, and ita superiority 
over that granted by the aoTercign. There 
were certain rights in the soil (hiom) whioli 
Doongiir*s anooatora had tfana obtained, in 
the township of Mnddowae, to which he 
attached a higher Talue than to the place 
itself. Doongttc’a story affords a curioos 
.instance of the laws of adoption superseding, 
if not the rank, the fortune resulting from 
hirth.riaht. Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, 
both snbvassals of Beygoo, were brothers ; 
the [former had Nuddowae, the latter 
Bawurdo. Bnt Doulut Sing, having no 
issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger 
brother of Doongur, who has thus beoome 
lord of Bawurdo, of nearly four thousand 
rupees’ annual rent, while Doongur’s chief 
place is little Attoa, aud the biom of 
Nuddowae. Salim Sing is now in high 
favour with his chief of Beygoo, to wiiom he 
is Jbujdar, or leader of the vassals. In 
persons! appearance he has greatly the 
advantage of Doongnr ; Salim is tall and 
very handsome, bold in speech aud of 
gentlemanly deportment ; Dnongur is com- 
pact in form, of dark complexion, rugged in 
feature, and bluntness itself in phrase, but 
perfectly good-humoured, frank, aud 
unreserved ; and as he rode by my side, he 
smueed me with many aneodutes connected 
with the ecenery around. 

Sinjolli February 17th, eight and a half 
miles, thermometer dCf’.— This town is chief 
of tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty- 
two villages, of the district of Antri, a term 
applied to a defile, or tract surrounded by 
mountaioa The Antri of Mewar is fertiliz- 
ed by the Bhamnni, which finds its way 
.through a singular diversity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Chum- 
bul, and is about thirty miles in length, 
reckoning from Beecbore to the summit of 
the steppes of the plateau, by about ten miles 
. in breadth, producing the most luxuriant 


crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-oone. and 
poppy i and having^ spread over its surface, 
one hundred villages and hamleta 

From Beecliore, the pass opening from 
the plains of Mewar, to the highest peak of 
this Alpine Father, the F’ala Megh, 
or ‘black cloud,' of Beygoo, bora 
sway. From him sprung another of tho 
numerous clans of Mewar, who assum- 
ed the patronymic Meghawut. These 
clang and tribes multiply, for Kala 
Mcgh and hia anoestors were recognised 
as n branch of the Sangawut, one of the 
early subdivisions of the Chondawut, the 
chief clan of Mewar. Tho descendant of 
ihe ‘black cloud,' whose castb ^ Beygoo is 
near the entrance to Antri, et not now 
muster above a hundred and fifty men at 
arms throughout the Father ; to which he 
might add as many more of foreiga Kaj- 
poots, as the Hara and Qoi', holding lands 
for service. The head of the Meghawntfi 
has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty- 
five thousand rupees annually, if cultivated ; 
the rest is still in tlie hands of the M.ihrat- 
tas, as a mortgage contracted nearly forty 
years ago, and whivh have been liquidated 
ten times over -. they include, in this, even 
a third of the produce of his own place of 
resideuce, and the town itself is never free 
from these intruders, who are continually 
causing diaturbances. Unlinppily for Mewar, 
the grand principle of the oanipaigu and its 
political reaults “ that of excluding the 
Mahrattas from the west bank of the Chum- 
bul,” was forgotten in our saccesses, or all 
the alienated lands of Mewar as the Malwa 
frontier would have reverted to the Rana. 
The hamlets on the Fathar oonsist of hnts 
with low mud walls, and tiled roofs : even 
Omedpoora, though inhabited by the uncle 
of the chief, is no better than the rest, and 
bis house is one which the poorest peasant 
in England would not occupy. Yet steeped 
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in ito cliteftaiti, icoompanied by 

bU SOD, nepbew, and fifteen more of hia kitt 
and clan, came “for the purpose of doing 
himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and 
the British Agent, Iiononr.** The monntatn- 
chief of Offledpoora affords a fine example, 
that noble bearing may be independent of 
the trappings of rank : high descant and 
proper self-respect appeired in every feature 
and action, Dressed in a homely suit of 
amoteahf or ruiset green, with a turban of 
the same (the furourite hunting costume of 
the Rajpoot.) ; over all the corselet of the 
skin of the elk, slain by himself ; with hia 
bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong horse, who^e accoutrements 
like ilia master’s were plain bat neat, behold 
the vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the 
chase or foray. The rest of hia party 
followed itim on foot, gay and unconcerned 
as the wiId*deeT of tlie Puthar ; ignorant of 
luxury, except a little when they 

go to Beygoo } and whoso entire wants, in- 
cluding food, raiment, gunpowder, and 
tobacco, can be amply supplied by ahont 
£8 a year each; The party accompanied 
me to my teuta, and haring preseut-d 
brilliant scarlet turbiuis and scarfs, with 


some English gunpowder, to the ubisf, his 
SOD, and nephew, we parted mutually 
pleased at the rei&coDtte. 

The deacent to Smgolli is Very geUtle, 
nor are we above eighty feet below the lev* 
el of Oomnr, the highest point of the Pathac 
which I rejoice to have visited, but lameuk 
the want of my barometers. Singolli, in 
each a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings 
encompateed by a strong wall. The Pundit 
is indebted to bis own good management, 
and the insecurity around him, for this 
numerous population. In the centre of the 
town, the dingy walls of a castle built by 
Aloo Kara strike the eye, from the contrast 
with the new works added by the Pundit ; it- 
hoB a deep ditch, with a Jautte^bmjfe, and 
parapet. The circumvallation measures a 
mile and three-quarters. About a mile to the 
north-west are the remains of a temple to- 
VijyaBeni Bhavani, the Pallas of the Raj* 
pODts. 1 found a tablet recording the 
piety of the lord paramount of the Pathar, 
in a perpetual gift of lights for the altar. 
It runs thus ; “Samvat 1477 (A.D. 1481), 
the 2nd of A«oj, being Friday (Brigutar) (1), 
Maharaja Sri Mokul-ji, in order to furnish 


(1) A name of A'wI'rarAoryo, the Begent of the plnnr-t Venus. The “ star of eve " 
is always called Bukra, but pi events a most unpoetic idea to the mind, when we learn 
that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after an iiiMuoral one- 
eyed male divinity, who Inst his other nrh in an undignified personal collision, from an 
assault upon Tara ( the star ) tlie wife of a brother-god. Sukra-acharyn, notwithstanding, 
Itolde (he office of garu, or spiritiml adviser, to the whole celestial Imdy— we may add 
ra UHO ditee omnee : and assuredly the Hindu wlio takes the mythological biography of 
bis gods a« pied de la lettre, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. The classical 
Hindu of these days values it as he ought, lonking upon it as a pretty astronomieal fable 
akin to the vorngc of the Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the temple of the “ thirty-three 
millions of gods" with ihe same firmness of belief as did the old Bomaii his Pantheon. Tha 
first step, and a grand aiie, lias been made to destroy tlim fabric of Polytheism, and to 
turn the mind ef the Hindu to tlie perception of his own purer creed, adoration of, the 
one, Omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal (rod ’ Ranimohon Roy has made this step 
who “ has become a law unto himself, '* and a precursor, it is to be imped, of benifit to 
liis race. In the practical effects of Christianity, be is a Cliristain, though still a devout ' 
Brahmin, adoring the creator alone, an exercising and extended charity, with a spirit of 
meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to msoly resistanes of all that savours of 
oppression, which stamps him as a man ebosen for great porposea. To these moral, be 
adds mental qnab'fications of the highest order : clear and rapid perception, vigorons com* ■ 
praheusion, im>ueuse industry of research, and perfect self-possession ; hsTiug, moreoyefi - 
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ligbta (jote «a»ta ) fot Vifyateni JSkavani- 
ji ba« granted one btegha and a half of land. 
Wbcnoerer ahall set aiide thia offering, the 
goddesB vill overtake him.*’ This is a 
memorial of the celebrated Rena Moknl of 
Mevar, whose tragical death by asaassina* 
tion has been recorded in the annals of that 
Btate.( 1 ) Mnkul was one of the most 
celebrated of this race ; and he defeated, in j 
a pitched battle at Rxepnr, a grandson of j 
the emperor of Delhi. He was the father of j 
Xei-jffac, called ‘the Ruby of Mewar,’ regard- 
ing whom we have related a little scandal 
from the chronicle'cf the Bhnttis bnt the 
bard of the Eheechies, who says that prince 
Dheeraj espoused her in spite of the insult 
of the desert chief, lisd no cause to duubt 
the lustre of this gem. 

The Palhar reeounde with the tradi- 
tionary tulee of the Haras, who, at a very 
early period, established themselves in this 
Alpine region, on whioh they erected twelve 
castles for its protection, all of them still to 
be traced existing or in ruins ; and al- 
though they assumed tlie title of “lords of 
the PaUiar," they acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Banas of Mewar, whom they 
obeyed as liege lords at this very time. Of 
these twelve castles, Rttanguih is the only 
one not entirely diaiaantled ; though even 
the ruins of another, Dilwargurh, have been 
the cause of a bloody feud between the 
Heghawut of Beygoo and the Sukhiwut of 
Gwalior, also hi the Fatbar. That of 
Paranuggur, or Parolii, lays s short distance 
from thence, but the most famous of all is 
Bamsoda, placed upon the western crest of 


the plateau, and overlooking the whole plain 
of Mewar. Althongb some centuries have 
elapsed ainoe the Haras were expelled from 
this tableland, the name of Aloo of 
Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar eves to 
the savage Bhil, who, like the beasts, 
snhsistB upon the wild-fruits of the jungles. 
It is my intention to return by another 
route aei-oaa the Putliar, and to visit the site 
of Aloo’s dwelling ; meanwhile I will give 
one of the many tales related of him by my 
guide, as 1 traversed the sceues of his 
glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returniug homewaid 
from the chase, was accosted by a Charun, 
who, having bestowed Lis blessing upon 
him, would accept of nothing 'cchange 
bnt the turban from his head. & age as 
was the desire, he preferred compliaooe to 
incurring the viterwa, or “vituperation of the 
bard who, placing Aloo’s tnrban on his 
own head, bade him 'live a thousand years,' 
and departed. The Cliarnii immediately 
bent his steps to Mnndore, the capital of 
Marco : and as he wae ushered into the 
presence of its prince and prononocod the 
byrd of the Itahtorus, be took off hie turban 
with the left hand, and performed his 
Salutation with the right. The umisual act 
made the prince demand the cause, when in 
reply he was told “that the turban of Aloo 
Hara should bend to none on e.trth.” Such 
reverence to an obscure chief of the moun- 
tains of Mewar enraged the King of the 
Desert, who unceremoniously kicked the 
turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgot- 
ten the strange request, was tranquilly 


a classical knowledge, not of onr language only, bnt of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persisn, 
Arabic, and the ‘mother-tongue,’ or langue-mert of all, the Sanscrit. 

, (1) By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle, 
o lanV^*'*** Volume, that Koombho succeeded his father Rana Mokul in 

B. iwl, or two years anterior to the date of tlie grant of lights for the go Idesa. Such 
cheeks upon Itajpoot chronology are always falling in the way of those who will read 
as they rnu , i a j 
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ooenpied in hia paatime, when his quondam 
friend ngnio nooosted him, his head bare, 
the insulted turban under bis arm, and loud- 
ly demanding vengeance on the Bahtore, 
vhose conduct he related. Aloo rras vexed, 
and npbradsd the Charnn for having 
vrantonly provoked this indignity towards 
him. " Did I not tell you to ask land, or 
cattle, ormiiiey, yet nothing would please 
you but this rag ; and my head must answer 
for the iiisnlt to a vile piece of cloth : for 
nothing appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be 
insulted with itupunity even by the Thaioor 
of Ifarwar." Aloo forthwith convened his 
clan, and soon five hundred “sons of one 
father*’ wore assembled wit hin the walls of 
Bumooda, ready to follow wheresoever he 
led. He explained to them the desperate 
natnro of the eiiterprize, from which none 
*^ould expect to return ; and he prepared 
the fatal johur for all those who determio- 
ed to die with litni. This first step to venge- 
ance being over, the day of departure was 
fixed ; but previous to this he was anxious 
to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on 
failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir 
of Bumaoda. He accordingly lock ed him 
up in the inner keep at the castle, within 
seven gates, each of which had a lock, and 
furnishing him with provisions, departed. 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he 
bad entailed a feud ; but so little did he 
regard what this mountain-chief might do, 
that he proclaimed “all the lauds over 
which the Hara should march to be in dan 
(gift) to the Brahmins.'* But Aloo, who 
despised not the aid of stratagem, disguised 
his little troop as horse-merchants, and 
placing their arms and caparisons in cover- 
ed carriages, and tlieir'ateeds in long etrings, 
the hostile caravan reached the capital 
ttnsuspeoted. Tlie party took rest for the 
night : but with the dawn they saddled, 
and the naiarrat of the Hara awoke the 
Btfhiore prince from his slumber ; starting 


up, he demanded who was the audaeiona 
mortal that dared to strike bis drum at tbs 
gates of Mundore f The answer was.— 
“ Aloo Hara of Bnmaoda f 

The mother ( probably a Cbohani) of the 
King of Maroo now asked her son, “ how ha 
he meant to fulfil hia vaunt of giving to the 
Brahmins all the lands that the Hara passed 
over !*' but he had the resolution to abide 
by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to 
take advantage of hia antagonist’s position; 
and to his formal challenge, conveyed by 
beat of nakarro, he proposed that single 
combats sbouM take place, roan for man. 
Aloo accepted it, and thanked him for his 
courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, “At 
least we shall have five hundred lives to 
appease our revenge J” 

The lists were prepared ; five hundred of 
“ the chosen sons of Seoji* were marshalled 
before their' prince to try the manhood of 
the, Haras ; and now, on either side, a cham- 
pion had stepped forth to commence this 
mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, 
bis horse panting for breath, and demanded 
to engage a gigantic Rabtore. The cham- 
pions depressed their lacces, and the pause 
of astonishment was first broken by the 
exclamation of the Hara chieftain as he 
thus addressed the youth : “ Oh I headstrong 
and disobedient, art thou come hither to 
extinguish the race of Aloo Hara ?*' — “Let ifc 
perish, uncle ( kaka ), if, when you are tu 
peril, I am not with yon replied the 
adopted heir of Bumaoda. The veteran 
Rfihtore smiled at tI>o impetuous valour of 
the Touthfni Hara, who advanced wHh h» 
aword ready for the encounter, Bis example 
was followed by his gallant antagonist, sod 
courtesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the the fiist blow ; till, at lengthy 
Aloe’s nephew accepted it ; and it required 
DO second, for be oloTO the Bahtore- ia 
twain. Another took hia place— be ehared 
the same fate ; a tbird, a fourth, aud io like 
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iqanner tventj^firc^ fieU under the young 
liero’e sword. But be bore **• chsrmed Jife t” 
toe of wnnies ( V^ya*it»i ), whose 

statue guards the eutrance of Bumaoda, bad 
bsrselfeufcaoohised the youth from the seven* 
fpld gates in which his uncle had iocercerat- 
ed bipa, and having made him invulnerable 
except in one spot (the neck), sent liitn forth 
to aid. his uncle, and gain fresh glory for the 
raee of which she was the guardian. But 
the vulnerable point was at lengtli touched, 
and Aloo aaw the child of his love and his 
adaption stretched upon the earth. The 
queen-mother of the Bahtores, who witoess- 
ud the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such 
Xalour, from men in whom desire of life was 
axtinot ; and she commanded that the con- 
test abonld cense, aiidjreparation be made to 
the lord of the PaUiar, by giving him in 
marriage a daughter of Mundore, Aloo’s 
honour was redeemed ; he accepted the offer, 
uid with his bride repaired to the desolate 
Bumaoda. The fruit of this marringe'was a 
daughter ; but destiny had decreed that the 
ince of Al'io Hara sfaoald perish. When 
she bad attained the age of marriage, she 
was betrothed. Bumaoda was once more 
the scene of joy, and Aloo went to the 
temple and invited the goddess to the wed- 
ding; All was merriment ; and amongst 
the crowd of mendicants who besieged the 
door of hospitality was a decrepit old 
woman, who came to the threshold of tlie 
palace, and desired the guard to " tell 
Aloo Hara she bad come to the feast, and 
demanded to see him ; ” but the guard, 
mocking her, desired her to be gone, and 
•< not to stand between the wind and him 
she repeated her request, saying that “she 
bsscome by special invitation." But all 
Was in vain ; she was driven forth with 
scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, 
and the raee of Aloo Hara was extinct. 
,lt wu Viiyaseui herself, who was thus 


repnleed from the house of which aho *** 
protectress J 

A good moral it here inculcated upon 
the Bajpoot, who, in the fatal example of 
Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating 
the laws of wide-extended, hospitality: 
besides, there was no hour too sacred, no 
person too mean, for such claims upon 
the ruler. For the present, we sliall take 
leave of Aloo Hara, and the “ Mother 
of Victory’’ of the Patkar, whose shrine 
I hope to visit on my return from Hara- 
vati; when we shall loam what part of 
her panoply she parted with to protect the 
gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

Januatj/ 18th, Danptrmoie, eight, 'lea ; 
thermometer 48'. — A choice of three routea 
presented itself to us this morning. To 
the left lily the celebrated Mynal, once the 
capital of Oopermal ; on the right, but out 
of the direct line, waa the caatle of 
Bhynsror, scarcely less celebrated ; and 
straight before us the pole-star and Hotah, 
the point to which I was journeying. I 
cut the knot of perpKxity by deviating 
from tlie direct line, to descend the table- 
land to Bhyusror, and without eross'ng 
the Chumbul, nearly retraced my steps, 
along the left bank, to Kotab, leaving 
Mynal for roy return to O.idipoor. Onr 
route l.iy through the o»fr», or valley, 
whose northern boundary we bad reached, 
and between it and the Bliannini. The 
tiact was barren but covered with jungle, 
with a few patches of anil lodged amidst 
the hollows or otherwise bare rock, over 
whose black surface several rills bad cut 
a low bed, all falling into the Bhamuni. 
One of these had a name which we need 
not translntee Rani hor-ca-Kkal, and 
which serves as a boundary between 
the lands of the Megfaawuts of Antri and 
the Suktawuts of Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Botao is a siiisll jnUla of 
twelve villages, yielding fifteen thousand 
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rapees of annukl rent ; but it ii nov parti- 
tioned, ->>six TillageB to each of the towna 
abore-mentioneA They are Suhtuwet allot- 
nienta^ and the elder, Sukt Sing, bae juat 
returned from court, where he bad been to 
have the aword of inveetiture (Mmir handai) 
girt on him ae the lord of Borao. Bieheu 
Sing of PaogerraoW'ie at Koiah, where be 
enjoya the confidence of Znlim Sing and ia 
oomiuahdant of cavalary. He has erected a 
castle on the very aummit of the third 
tteppe of the Pathar, whose daazlmg white 
walla eontroat powerfully with the black 
and bleak rock on which it stand i, and rend- 
er it a eonapicuous object. The Snktawnta of 
the P.ithar are of the Banai family, itself of 
the aroond grade of nobles of Mewar : and 
the rank of bjth the oh iefa of Dangermow 
and Borao was the thirl, or that termed 
ge/e ; but now, having each Apuita (at least 
nominally) of above fire thuusand rupeea 
yearly rent, they are lifted into the 6att«e»a, 
or amongst the 'thirty two' of the second 
class. 

The Bhamnni, whose course will carry 
us to its close at Bbynsror, flows under the 
walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and 
is the cause not only of great fertility but 
of diveraity, in this singular alpine region. I 
The weather has again undergone a very 
sensible change, and ia extremely trying 
to those, who, like myself, are affected by 
a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged 
to brave the miats of the mountain top long 
before the aun is riaen. On the second, at 


daybreak, the thermometer stood at 6CK*, and 
only three days after, at 87**: again, it 
rose to 40* and for several days stood at 
tliia point, and 7£* at midday. The day 
before we ascended the Father it rose to 
54** and 91** at noon ; imd cu reaching the 
aummit, 60<* and 90** ; again it fnlU to 40*, 
and we now ehirer with cold. The density 
uf the atmosphere has been particularly 
annoying both yesterday and to-day. 
Clouds of mist rolled along the aurfsoo 
of the mountain, which, when the ann 
cleared the horissn, and abet about * apear- 
high' in the heaaena prodnoed the moat 
fantastic effecta The oah was clear and 
the aky brilliaut ; but the masses of mist 
though merely a thin vapour and cloae 
to the spectator, exhibited singular and 
aloat fcaleidoacopio changes. There was 
scarcely a figure that the son did not 
assume ; the upper half appearing, orbisolar, 
the lower elliptical i in a second, tbit was 
reversed. Sometimeeit was wholly eUip* 
tical, with a perfect change of the axis; the 
transverse and conjagete dnmging placae. 
— a loaf, a bowl, and at one rnatant w 
acollop-ahell then ‘round as my shield,*' 
and again a segment of a' circle, and' 
thus aiternsting ontil its aaoeueion diasipaV 
ed the medium of this beantiful illnsioD, 
the more perfect from the aky being clowl— 
less. The mists disappeared from the 
mountain long before this phautasmagoria 
finished. 
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Bhyn»rargurh.-~Caim of a Rojpui.~-Ragonath Sing of Bhgniror.-Caatle tf 
Bhgntrvr, — Pas$m« forced hg the CkumSul throegh the Phdeau. — Origin 
ondetgmologg <f Bhynaror.—Charuna, the earriera of Rajwarra. — The 
goung chir/^ Mehvso beeomea the ehampiou of Mewar.—Avengea the Banana 
feud with Jeaatdmer, and obtaina Bkgnaror.— Tragical death of hia Tha- 
kooranit niece qf the Rana.^He ia baniaked. — The Pramar chief a of 
Bhgnaror.—Canae of their cTpulaion.— Lall Sing Chondateut obtaina 
Bhgnarer.—Aaaaaainatea hia friend the Rana'a unde.— Maun Sing, hia 
ao»t aueeeeda.—Ia taken priaoner,-— Singular eaeape.—Refieetiona on the 
potieg of the British goreniment tovaarda these people.— Antiquitiea -ud 
inaeriptiona at Bhgnaror. — DM . — View from the pass at Ndaairat. • 
Rajpoot caw’««.— TtfinJ of a bard. — Sentiments of the people on the effects 
of our interference.— Their gratitude.— Cairn of a Bhatti chief.— Kurripur. 
—Depopulated state of the eountrg.— Inaeriptiona at SaHtra.—Bhil 
temple.— Ruins. — The Holi festival. — Kotah, its appearance. 


Pebruarg 19th, Bhgnarorgurh, ten miles, 
four furlongs ; thermometer 51°; atmosphere 
dense end oppressive, and roads execrable, 
tbroDgfa a deep forest i bat for the hatchets 
of my friends, my baggage never could have 
been j{ot on, We passed several hamlets, 
consisting of a dozen or more huts, the first 
of which I find belongs to my young 
friend Morji of Ooorah, himself a vassal of 
the Pramar of Bijolli ( one of the sixteen 
Omrae of Hewar) and holding a few heeghru 
of hhom as hia vat or share of the hapota 
( patrimony ) of Borao. Wo have eleawhere 
given a copy of the tenure on which Morji 
holds a village in • the fief of BijollL At 
seven miles from Dangermow we came to a 
small shrine of an Islamite saint who 
barted himself alive. It ia an elevated point, 
from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. 
There ie a eond, or ‘ fountain,' plaotsd with 
trees, dose to tbs sbriue, which attracts a 
weekly mefa or ‘fair’ attended by all classes, 
who cannot help attributing some virtue to 


a spot where a saint, ' though a Mooalem, 
thus expiated his sins. In descending, we 
heard the roaring of mighty waters and 
soon came upon the Bhamuni, forming a 
fine cascade of about fifty feet in height ; 
its furious course during the monsoon is 
apparent from the weeds it has left on tbo 
trees, at least twenty feet above its present 
level. The fall of the country is rapid, even 
from this lower spot, to the bed of the 
Cliumbul. Oopermal must have a consider* 
able elevation above the table-land of 
Janapn, where the Chumbul and other 
streams have their fountains: but of all 
this we shall by end bye form a more 
correct opinion. We passed the cairn of a 
Bajpoot who fell defending his post against 
the Meenos of the Kairar, a tract on the 
banks of the Bunas, filled with this benditti, 
in one of their last irruptions which disturb' 
ed the peace of this region. Bach traveller 
adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 
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The pvtta of B h^niror is held by Bago- 
oath Sing, one o £ the eixteen greet lorde of 
Mevar, having the very ancient title of 
Bawnt, peculiar to Rajpootana, and the 
diminutive of Rao. Bbynvror ie one of the 
beat fiefs of Sfe war, and the lands attached 
to it are said to be capable of yielding one 
lakh of anunal revenue, equal to £60,000 
in the dearest countries of Europe ; and 
vrhen I add that a cavalier can anpport him- 
self, his steed, &o. on £C0, its relative value 
will at once be understood. He has alao a 
toll upon the ferrii s of the Chumhal, though 
not content therewith, he levied until lately 
a percentage on all merchandize, besides 
impositions on travellers of whatever des- 
cription, tinder the name of tote murimut, 
or ‘ repairs of the castle : ’ were we, how- 
ever, to judge by its dilapidated condition, 
we should say his exactions were very light, 
or the funds were misapplied. This is the 
sole passage of the Chumbul for a great ex- 
tent, and all the commerce of higher Malwa, 
Haroati, and Mewar, paosee through this 
domain. The class of bunjarrii ( traders ) 
termed Viehnue, long establiehed at the city 
of Poorah in Mowar, frequent no other route 
in their journey from tlie salt-lakes of the 
desert to Malwa or B londelkhund. Their 
tanda or caravan consists of six thousand 
bullocks, and they never make less than 
two, and often three, trips in the year. The 
duty of the raj is five rupees for each hun- 
dred head thus laden ; but the feudatory, 
not content ’with hie imposition of " castle 
repairs ” and bhom ” aa lord of the manor, 
has added a bandied and fifty per cent, to 
the regular traneit duty of the state, which 
ia divided into two iteme ; viz, three rupees 
and a half for the ferry, and as much for 
holai, or safe escort through bis territory. 
But as Harouti always afforded protection 
( which could be said of no other region of 
independent India ), the ffAat of the Chum- 
bul was much frequented, in epite of theee 


heavy drawbacks to industry, My friend the 
Rawut has, however, found di expedient 
to remove all these wavUreet, retaining 
only that porUon which has been attached 
to the firontier poet, for protection ; and a 
portion of the ferry-rate granted to this ffef 
nearly two centuries ago. Instead of about 
fifteen per cent, aa heretofore levied, iiwiad* 
ing that of the crown, it amounta to le^a 
than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled 1 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romanti- 
eally situated upon the extreme point of a 
ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the 
Pathar, from which we have deacended. 
To the east, ita abrupt cliff orerlianga the 
placid expanse of the Cbumbnl, its height 
above which is about two hundred feet ; the 
level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
at full thirty feet above its present eleva- 
tion. The Bhamuni bounds Bhynsror on the 
west, and by the rapidity of its fall has 
completely eesrped the rock, even to the 
angle of confluence within which ie plaeed 
the castle, to whose seenrity a emailer int^ 
mediate strasm not a little contribntee. Ae 
by mistake it is placed in the map on the 
wrong side of the BhamnnL 

On the north alone is it Bcoessible, and 
there the hill is BCRrprd ; hut tbie eearp, 
whi ch is about three hundred yards distant, 
forms a good cover, and a few shells thence 
played upon the castle would soon compel 
it to surrender. The rock is e soft, loose, 
blue Bohistose slate, which would not retatd 
the miner. The approach from the river, 
iiere about five hundred yards wide, would 
be deetraotion. It ie never fordable, and 
ita translucent sea-green waters are now full 
forty feet in depth. When in tiu periodi- 
cal rains it accumnlatee at its source, and ia 
fed during its passage by many minor 
etreams from the Vindhya and this oiei^ 
land, its velocity is overwhelming ; it rises 
shore the opposing biak, and laying tta« 
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iHtolo tnet to the bate of the the UbleUad 
of Harottti voder water, eweepe away in ita 
uresistible oontte eren the roefce. Speenla- 
tion miglit here be eafaaueted in rain at- 
tempta to explain bow nature conld orer- 
come tbit formidable obstacle to ber oper.f 
tiont, and bow the atr earn eunld effect its 
'passage tbrough this adamantine barrier. 
The ohanuel cut in the rook ia aa clean aa if 
per f o rm ed by the chhel, and standing; on 
the anmmit of the cliff, which ia from three 
hundred to seTen hnndred feet in height, 
one dtaeerns, in imaginstion the tnarka of 
union : to nae the words of our last great 
bard, on the Rhone, 

"Heights which appear aa lorera who 
here parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so 

intervene. 

That they enn Meet no more, though 
broken>hearted.*’ 
1 shall by and bye, I trn^t, obtain a more 
eorreot knowledge of the comparative 
elevation of this plateau, and the ereat of 
the Yiiidhya whence iasuea the Chnmbul ; 
bnt althongh this stream is, of course, smch 
below the level of its sonree, yet there is 
little doubt that the anmmit of this ohaam 
( copermal ) is, as its nanm indioatea, the 
*higkeit land’ of Malwa. I say this after 
making myself acquainted with the 
geaer^ depreision of Malwa to this point, 
in which we are aided by the eouree of the 
atreain. Under Bhyneror, the current is 
never very gentle] but both above and 
belew there are rapids, if net falls of 
thirty to fifty feet in descent That above 
the stream is termed the CkooH, beeanse 
foil of whirlpacls and eddies, which have 
given a aaered character to it, like the 
Kerbudda, at ‘the whirlpools of the great 
god,* Ciooli Mahenear. A multitude of 
the round stones taken out of these vortices, 

when they have been rounded by attrition 


into a perfectly orbieular ^rm, «i»^ require 
ooneecratiou and a little red point to be 
oonverted into the repreaeiitativet of Bhino, 
the ged of war, very properly vtyled the 
elder horn of Siva, the daatroyer. This la 
about two miles up the stream ; tiiere is 
another at Kotrah, about three miles down, 
with several suuoeaeive rapids. There 
ia a fall in the vioins'j of Bamp oora,' 
and another about fire coss north of it, at 
Choraitagurh, where the river first pene- 
trates the pliiteau. There, I understand, it is 
not abovh seventy yards in breadth, con- 
fined between cliffs perfectly perpendionlar. 
There is also said to be another fall or rapid 
intermediate between Bampoora end it' 
sonroo in the peak of Janapa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oneil. If these are all the falle, 
thongh only amounting to rapids, we may 
form a tolerable idea of the differenoe of 
level between the base of the Ooperamal 
and the highland of the Tiodhya, whence 
the Chumhul issues ; and still we eWll see 
that there are points where the perpendi- 
cnlar cliQs must be some hnndred feet 
above the peak of Janapa ; if so, this chasm 
was never formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the riv.-r, 
and the greater part of the estate of 
Bhyugror is on the opposite side. A email 
stream, enlled the Knrb-oa-Khal, divides 
the lands of the Haras fMm those of the 
Seeeodias, and there is a htejuk-marJea, or 
land-mark inscription, at the Sheaa tallao, 
put up ceutnries ago. To thia line, and 
between it and theChumbnl, ia the putta of 
Kooudal ; and farther south, towards Raim- 
puora, is that of Ftaehail, both containing 
twenty-four villages attached to Bhynsror. 
All that tract further inland in Upper 
Malwa, termed Malkides, in which are the 
towns of Cbyohnt and Bukeit, was in old 
times included geognrphioally in Mewar; it 
is yet possessed by the Snfctawnts, though 
■■bjtotto Kotafa, 
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Tradition bos prMerrod th« etymology 
t>r BhynardT) inid detea its ereetiott froai 
tbs second eentar)^ of the era of Vierama, 
ttiongh otben anake it antecedent even 
to him. Be that at it tnsy^ (t adds a fath 
ot some importance, vit, that the Ciinruns, 
or barda, were then, aa now, the privileged 
carriers of Rujwarra, and that this waa 
one of their great lines of eonimnnication, 
Bbynaror, therefore, inetead of being tlie 
work of some mighty conqueror, owes its 
existence to the joint efforts of Aynas 
Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a Gharun 
and Rnnjarri, to protect tiieir iatidat 
(caravnna) from the lawless mountaineers, 
wlien compelled to make a long halt during 
the periodical rains. How many lines of 
heroes possessed it before the Haras 
established themselves among its ruins 
IS unknown, thougii the “universal Pramar” 
is mentioned. Its scheequent change of 
masters, and tlieir names and history, are 
inalters of less doubt ; since the altars of 
the Dodeah, tlie Pramar, the Rahtore, the 
Suktawut, and Cliondawut, 

“ — who sought and found, by d ingerous 

roads ; 

A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible. Of the Dodeab, name 
we have already preserved one wreck, 
though whether the ‘ rocket of the moon’ 
was of the family who dwelt upon the 
whirlpords of the Chnmbtil, we ningt 
leave to conjecture. Not so of his 
eucceseor, the Rnhtore, who was a scion of 
the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River 
of the desert, fiom which, though he 
was but a vassal of hlundore, Uie Rann 
scorned not to take a wife boasting the 
pure blood of the kings of Oanouj. A 
younger brotiter aeeompanied h«r to tbs 
court of Cheetore. Soon after, the Sawn] 
of Jessulmer dared to pat an affront upon 
)he Sana, the acknowledged head oftho 
«» 


Rajpoot race 1 The chivalry of MoiWar Waa 
assembled, and the ieera of Teiigeanca 
heM up, which the stripling heir of Mehfro, 
darting forward, obtained. Although but 
fifteen years of age, entreatiee wore h»t' 
upon him to induce him to renounce thd 
snterprize, which in all probability some 
border-feud of his paternal house and the 
Bhatti8,a8 well as twamdherma, or fealty,' 
to bis sovereign and kinsman, may have 
prompted. His only request was that he . 
might be aided by two of his intimate 
friends, and five hundred horse of his own ’ 
selection. Bow he passed the desert, or 
how he gained admittance to the chief of 
the Bliatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it 
to say, that he brought the fiawul’a head 
and placed it at the feet of the sovereign 
of Cheetore, for which service he bad a 
grant of Saloombra. and eubscquently 
(fiefs in those days not being omoviile) he 
was removed to Bhynsror. The young 
Rahtoie continued to rise in favour: ha 
was already by courtesy and marriage the 
hhanaij, or nephew, of hie sovereign, who 
for this action bestowed upon him a yonngr 
princess of his own blood ; an honour which 
io tho end proved fatal. One doy, the 
thalcoor (chief) was enjoying himself in hig 
baronial hall of Bhynsror, in tiia midst of 
his little oourt, with a nautek, when a fatal 
cuiiosity, perhaps instigated by jealousy, 
induced his B.iui to peep ont from the 
lattice above. Offended at this violation of' 
decorum, he Said alortd to an attendant, 

*' Tell the thakoorani, if she is eagar to 
ooine abroad, she may do so, and I will 
retire.” The lady disputed the justice of 
the reprimand, asserting that her lord bad 
been mistaken, and tried to shift the re«- 
proach to one of her damsels ; but failing 
to convince him, she precipitated herself 
from the battlements into the whirpools 
beneath : the spot where she fell into the 
Chumbul still retaias tlis aaate of 
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ghiitta. WliMi it WM reported to the Base 
that ■ falie aeeu§ntioa had cauaed the 
aweide of hit niece, the amteiioe baniah^ 
meat from Meirar irat prouoonoed againat 
the Bahtore^ which waa aftenrarda commot- 
ed ont of a t^purd for bit former eerriee, to 
the aeqaoatratioB of Bhyaaror i and he had 
the email fief of Neemrie and ite twenty 
depeadeBt hamlate, eitoated npon the 
patkar, aad, not far' from Bl^'otior, 
haetowedapoa him. 

Beaj/ Siagi tha deaceadant of the hero 
afthia tale, haa.jnit been, to aea me: a 
ahrawd aad atalwart knight, not a whit 
daganerated Ity being tranaj^nted from the 
liOoni to the Qiiunbal ; for, though aur> 
ronaded hg Mahratta dH»‘edatora, liy 
amana of the faatneaeea ia whioh he dwella, 
aad with the eid of hit good lance, with 
which he repaye them io kind, he haa pre- 
sarred hia little eatate in timea ao fatal to 
it^epeadeace. Had I not entered deepty 
into the hiatorg.of the past, I might hare . 
heea led away by the disadrantageono 
lepofts jiirop of theee hraro men, who were 
eluted with the commoa freebooten of the 
h|lls, and pointed out ae moriting aimilar 
chaatiaement ; ainoe thaae aaiociatioBa, both 
fprtbar own aecurity and retaliation on 
the. ragahoad fiCahrattaa, who uaurped or 
d^trtyfd their birtbrigbt, gare a colour to 
the.oomplaiiUt ag.»init them. 

The.Ptamar («v^. Panr) aueoeeded the 
Bahtyre in the fief of Bhyaeror. How long 

fatmet held it ia uncertain ; but the 

< j . . 

not^c ,ia wb^ib the laat raaaal chieftain loat 
ittutid hia Ufo together, afforda another trait 
of .national n^nnera. Here again dw fair, 
i^oae inflneaoa ores the lorda of Bajpootana 
WieMve ol^wfaere nwntioned, was tho cauae 
of tho oatyatrophe. The Pramar. had eapoua^ 
adi,tlipde*i(i*t*' '*f bia ueighbour chieftain of, 
S^fgoe, aad..th«y lired happily until a game 
at ootpowhat , teaamblipg chesi^ 

eg^ed^a diaputcj ii) which he, apoto alight- 


ingty of her (hmily, an affront aem to be 
pardoned by a Bajpootai ; and the next day 
ahe wrote to her father. The awieenger had 
net left hia preaence with the reply, before, 
the Mtarre beat the aaeembly fer the 
tier, The deaoendanta of the 'Uaek^ond' 

( Keta-megh ) obeyed the eummona, aad the 
hamleta oB tha Bhamuni, or the Patbar, 
poured forth their warriora at theeonad of 
the toesiB ef Beygeo. When tha naao of 
<iuarrel was expUined, it oame home to - 
erery ftaom, and they forthwith marebed to 
arenga it. Their road lay through the 
‘ iotoet of Antri ; bat when arrired within a 
few coae of Bhynaror, they dirit* their 
I band, and while the ohief took- the ore 
! eirenitoua route of the pass, the hatr of 
' Beygoo followed the coarse of tha Bhamuni, 
took tha Pramar by snrprise^ and bad slain 
him in single combat ere hia father joined 
him. The insult to the Meghawats being 
avenged, the Pramara were about to reta- 
liate ; teeing the honour of her home, thna 
I dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
; resentment, and the Bejpootoi determined 
to expiate her folly with her life. The 
funeral pile was erected cloae to the junc- 
tion of the Bhamnni and Cbnmbul, and she 
ascended with the body of her lord, her own 
father eetting fire to it. I encamped cloae 
to tiie altars recording the event. 

This feud changed the law of sncceeaion 
in the Beygoo eetate. The gallantry of the 
young Heghawnt oonsoled the old chief for 
the tragical event whioh lost him a daughter; 
and in a full oonneil of ' the sons of Eala- 
megh,' the righto of primogeniture were aet 
aside in favour of the valorous youth and 
the lord paramount ( the Bana ) confirmed 
the decision. The subordinate fief of 
Jathaaoh, which formerly oomprehended 
tile present dietriot of Jawud, . waa^. settled 
on the elder son,, wbote deaegn^^^ Taj , 
Sing, still holdj) a, sbara of it, beahlef the 
title of Btkvut. Bct^. cetjttea have alike . 
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■iaCiired frooi tbe llahrKtUi, eqAtly ; 
otlMia in Memr. 

The ■noeeaMr of tho nwimr, wu « Ohon- ‘ 
dowat, tt t&e Imuieh Kishenavdt, and a' 
yoooger eon of Saloombra ; and it woald be 
well for Lall Sing had he eonght no higher 
dietinctioa Uma that to #hiah hie birth 
mtitled him. Bnt Imlji Bawat wae a baa* 
eon in the annala of crime, tnd ie atill held 
out as an example to thoee who would bar- 
ter a good name here, and the hope of the 
life to come, for the Ovaneacent *ipfta of 
fortune. He purchased the honours of 
Bhynsror by shedding the blood of his 
bCsom-flriend, the nude of his sovereign. 

Maharaja Natbji was one of the sons of 
Sana Singram Sing, and brother to the 
reigning prince Jnggnt Sing, on whose 
death, doubts of the legitimacy of his snc- 
cesaor Baj Sing, being laiaed, Natbji aspired 
to the dignity ; but his projects failed by 
the death of Baj Sing. He left a poetbum- 
ons child, whose history, and the civil wars 
engendered by his uncle TTrsi, who to<di 
possession of the god*, have been fully 
detailed. TTrai, who was assuredly an usur- 
per, if the pretender was s lawful son of 
Bana Baj, had suspicions regarding hie own 
uncle Natbji, who had once shown a pre- 
dilection for the eupreme power ; but the 
moment be beard that his nephew fancied 
he was plotting against him, be renounced 
ambition, and sought to msks his peace 
with heaven ; amnsing himself with poetry, 
in which he had some skill, and by cultivat- 
ing bis melons in tbs bad of the Bunas, 
which ran under tbs walla of hia caatle, 
Bagore. The fervour of his devotions, and 
the love and respect which his qualifications 
as a man and a Bnjpoot obtained him, now 
caused his ruin. In the coldest nights, 
eceompsnied by a single attendant, he was 
aocustomed to repair to the lake, and thence 
convey water to sprinkle the statue of his 
tutelary divtuiiy, the 'god of all 


mankind,’ {XuggMatk). It web fcportM to 
the Bata that, by itaana of Cheab isMtio 
devetiona, he was rntdesToariag to enlW 
the gods in hk traitorous designs^ nni; 
determined to aseertsin the truth. Uis^ 
with a CDDfidential friend, disgnisedhimaolft 
and repaired to the steps of thh temple. 
Natbji soon appeared with bis brssen vessel 
M water, and sa he passed, the prinoe, 
revealing himSelf, thus addressed him t 
‘‘Why all this devotion, this exoeae '6S 
aanotityP if it be the thWme ybU OoVSt, 
uncle, it ia yonr's to which Urei, in no 
wise thrown off his gnUrii, replied with 
mneh urbanity, *' You are my Child, and 
t consider my devotions as sceeptuhla 
to the deity, fW>m their giving ita 
aneh a ebief, for my prayers are-for your 
prosperity.” This nnaffeeted sincerity naa^ 
aored the Bana ; bnt the chiefs of Deogaib, 
Bheendir, and other dans being dissatisfied 
with the harsh and nneompromising tamper 
of their sovereign, endeavoured to eheck his 
ebullitions by pointing to iba Maharaja M 
a refnge against his tyranny. 

To he released from snob a restraint, 
Ursi at last resolved on assassinating hiia 
uncle; but his valour and giant strength 
made the attempt a service of denger, and 
he therefore employed one who; under tha 
cloak of friendsliip, conld nse the poignard 
without risk. Lall Sing was the man, tha 
bosom-friend of the Mabsraja, who, btsidea 
exchanging turbans with him, bad pledged 
his friendship at the altar; a man who 
knew every secret of hii heart, and that 
there was no treason in it. It was midnight 
when a voice broke in upon hie devotions^ 
calling on him from the portico by nama. 
No other could have taken this liberty, and 
the reply, "Come in, brother Laiji; what 
brings yon here at aneh an honr;** bad 
scarcely passed the l^ps of Natbji, wht^ 
as he made the lost prostration to the image, 
he receired tbe dagger of his Snead itthiii 
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•seek, snd the emblem of Sive nueovered 
"with lii> blood I For thia lerrifle, tbe 
■MaMia erne rewarded with the fief of 
Bhyiwror, and li eeat amonget the eixteen 
barone of Mewar ; but as tbe number anunot 
'be inoreased the rights of the Snktawut 
■eliief of Biinsi were cancelled : thus lidding 
one orime to another, which however 
.worked out its own reward, and at once 
wrenged tbe murder of Nath]!, and laid 
'Mewar in rains, canting freeh streame 
of the blood which had already so cnpiouely 
‘flowed from the oivil wars arising out of 
tbe hostility of these rival clans, Snktawuts 
and Chondawnts, 

liaiji did not long enjoy his honours ; 
bis crime of “ triple dye” was ever present 
t« bis mind, and generated a loathsome, 
inenrable disease : for even in these lands, 
Where ench oeeorrenoee are too frequent, 
^‘tlie still small voice” is heard; woims 
tonsumed the traitor while living, and 
bis memory is blasted now that be is dead ; 
while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a 
Bpirit gentle, valorous, and devout. 

Mann Sing, the son of this man of blood, 
Succeeded to the honours of Ehynsror, 
and was a soldier of no common at‘imp. 
At the battle of Oojein, where the Rnna 
of Mewar made the last grand stand for 
Independence, Maun was badly wounded, 
made captive, and brought in the train 
of tbe conquering Mahrntta, when he 
laid eiege to Oodipoor. As he was recover- 
ing from his wounds, bis friends attempted 
io effect his liberation through that noto> 
kions class called tbe BaorU, and con- 
trived to acquaint him with the plot. 
?rbe wounded chief waa consoling himself 
for his captivity by that great panacea 
fpr ennui, a nautch, and applauding the 
flue voice of a songstress of Oajeio as she 
warbled a tuppa of the when a 

significant sign was made hy a stranger. 
Se iustsutly exclaimed Ural his wounds 


had broken ont ' afresh, staggered towards 
his pullet, and throwing down the bght, 
left ell in onnfasion and darhaeas, which 
favonred tho Baori'e design ; who, while 
one of his friends took possessioB Of the 
pallet, wrapped th e sick chief in a ekadur 
(sheet), threw him on his baak, and carried 
him tlirongh the camp of the braiogem to 
'the city. The Rana, rejuioed at his libera- 
tion, commanded a salute to be fired, and 
the first intelligence the Mahralta leader 
had of his prisoner's escape, was in answer 
to the question as to the cause of such 
rejoicing : they then fblind one of the 
vassal substitutes of Mann still "upying 
the bed, but tbe sequel does noe ration 
how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph 
(ehetrt) of this brave son of an unworthy 
sire k at the Trxheni, or point of confluence 
of the three streums, tlve Cliumbul, the 
Bhamuni, and the Ebal ; and from ita light 
and elegant construction, adds greatly to 
the picturesque effect of the scenery. Tbe 
present cliief, Rnghnnath Sing, who succeed* 
I ed Maun, has well maiutniued his independ- 
I ence thronghout these perilous times. 
Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long be 
remembered as one of tbe sconrges of these 
realms, tried his skill upon Bbynsror, where 
the remains of his trenches, to the north- 
west of the town, are still conspicuous ; but 
he was met with soptie after sortie, while 
the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon 
him, until be was forced to make a pre-> 
cipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this 
family without a passing remark on tbe 
great moral change effected since tlie power 
of Britain hits penetrated into these 
singular abodes. Tt was my habit to 
attend on any of the chieftains who honour- 
ed me by an invitation to their family /efos, 
such as their safgirat, or ‘birthdays and 
on these occasions, 1 merged the Agent of 
the British goTcrnment entirely in the 
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Trieikd, and went without ceremony or 
parade. Amongst my nnnierone pagri budul 
bhae, or *adopted brothers’ (as well as eister), 
5vaa the Maharaja Bheodan Sing, the grand- 
son and possessor of the honours and estates 
'of Math ji, who still enjoys the domain of 
Bngnre, and from whom I used to receive 
h share of its melons, which he cultivates 
witli the same ardour as his grandsire. 
The ' annual knot' (salgira) of my friend 
was celebrated on the terraced roof of 
'his palace, overhangin!; the lake of Oodi- 
poor, and I was hy his side listening, in 
the intervals of the song, to seme of his 
extemporaneous poetical effusions ( on which 
my friend placed rather too high a value ) 
when amongst the eongratulatory names 
called aloud by the herald, I was surpriaed 
to hear, “Maharaja Salamut, Raghunatk 
Sing-Ji~ea moojra Ittejo /” or, “ health to 
the Maharaja, and let iiim receive the 
compliments of Rawut Baghunath Sing 
the grandson of the murderer come to pay 
hie respects to the grandson of the mm^ 
dered, and to press with his knee the gadi 
on which he sat J With jnstioe may we 
repeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies is the annate of tlieir feude — 
bhir avr bakri tki thali ta pia, * the wolf 
and the goat drink from tlie same platter.’ 
We might thus, by a little attention to 
the past history and habits of theso 
singularly interesting races, confer signal 
moral benefits upon them ;'fnr it must he 
evident that the germs of many excellent 
qualities require only the snnshine of 
kindness to ripen into goodly fruit- and 
for the sake of onr own welfare, as well ^ 
aa that of humanity, let not the protecting 
power, in the exercise of patronage, eend 
amongst them men, who are notembned 
with feelings which will lead tliem to 
understand, to appreciate, and to administer 
fitting counsel, or correction where necessary. ! 
The rei 9 «‘<’hreups of iheee injuries is still j 


fireth, and it requires but the return ef 
anarchy again to nnsheath the ponfaril 
I end drug the enp ; but if we eonsolt their 
I real good, the recollection will graduAl);^ 
j grow fainter. 

Before, however. We altogether qnit the 
wilds of the Chumbnl, we most record that 
Bhyneror had been vieited by another man 
of blood, the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose 
epithets of khooni, or * the sanguinary and 
Seeunder Sant, or * the second Alexander',’ 
by which history has given him perpetuity 
of infamy, we recogniae the devastating 
and ferocious Gbiji king, who assailed every 
Hindu prince in India. Obedient to the letter 
of the law, he had determined to leave 
not one(stone npon another of the templea 
or palaces of Bhynsror. Everywhere w’e 
searched for memori ale of the Soon, whose 
name is also connected with the foundation 
of Bhynsror ; of the Pramar, or the Hodeah ; 
but in vain. The vestiges of those ages bad 
disappeared, or been built np in the more 
modern fortifications. Two such inscrip* 
tions we indeed discovered, reversed and 
applied as common bnilding materials in 
tlie walls around the town : one was dated 
S. 1179 (A. D. 1123 ), but bein,g in the old 
ornamented Vain character, would have re- 
quired time and labour to deoypher. The 
other is also anterior to Alin, and the orna- 
ments in this are decidedly Jain ; its purport 
is as follows ; “ on the purb ( full moon ) pf 
Seoratri (the birth-day of Siva), Maha Bae’an 
Derae Bae Sing Deo bestowed, in the name 
of Bameshwar, the village of Tnttagnrh in 
poon ( religious gift ). Those who maintain 
the grant will enjoy the fruits resulting 
tbere-from ” or.'in the words of the original 

“Jiuajiasa jidku bhomi, 

Tusa titsa tidhu phttUung," 

"Samvat 1302 ( A. D. 1248 ).” This form 
of latun, or raligioua charity, is peeuliar, 
and styeld satm, Udpadif, which proves 
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liwt thePramar, of whom thiauamemo- 
fial, was a feudatofy of the prince of Dhar, 
wfaoae era haa heen fixed. These diaeorecies 
atimnlated oar raaeareh, and my .revered 
friend and para, who ia now deeply embned 
with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainiy oSerrd 
a Urge reward for penniaaion to dig for the 
image of Psrswanath, hia great pontiff, of 
whose shriae ha has no doubt the first ins- 
cription ia a memotiaL When about to 
laave this plaoe ( indeed oar baggage bad 
gone on ), we were informed of aome cele- 
brated temples across the river at a place 
called Barolli. anciently Dholpoor. The 
ahrine is dedicated , to Quteawara Mahadeva, 
with a lingam revolving in the yen*, the 
wonder of those who venture amongst its 
almost impervione and unfrequented .woods 
to worship. As I could not go myaelf, 1 
despatched tbs guru to hunt for inscriptions 
and bring'ue an account of it. 

DM, tOtlk Jamuary, eleven miles ; 
thermometer iSfi. — Be^acended the third 
sfeppe of-onr miniature Alp, at the Nosairab 
pass ( ghat ) the foot of which was exactly 
five miles from Bfaynsror, and three and a 
half fnrlonge more carried ue to its eummit, 
which is of easy aaoant, though .the pathway 
wee rugged, lying between high peaks on 
either sidn This alone wiil give a tolerable 
idea of the height of the Fathar above the 
levd of the river. Majeetio treei cover 
the hill from the baoe to ita summit, 
through whioh wo oould never have found 
a passage for the baggage without the axe. 
Bssidea aoma noble tamarind ( inUi ) trees, 
there wee the lofty lemml, or cotton tree ; 
the knarled-sohoe, whieh looks like a leper 
amongst ita healthy bmthren ; the taindoa, 
or, abony*tree, now in fhil fruit, and the 
naefal dho, beaides many other of leaa 
maguitude. The Undseape from the eummit 
was grugd: we looked down upon the 
Ch i rm itH ( vutg. Chambul ) and the caatle 
of Baghanslh ; while the cyo commanded 


* long sweep ot the blaidc Bhamnni gliding 
through the vale of Antri to Its lamina* 
tion at the tombs of the Saktawats. The road 
to Dabi waa very fair for oneb a traci* and 
whan within four miles of onr tents, wo 
I oroaeed a stream said to have its fountain 
I at ICyoal, which most consequently be one 
of the highest points of Oopermal. Tbie 
rill afforded another means of estiutatlng 
the height of onr position, for beeidee the 
I general fall to the brink of the obasm, it 
I precipitates itself in a fine cascade of thraa 
hundred feet. Neither time nor place ad- 
mitted of onr following this rill to Its 
termination, about six miles diets* through 
a rugged woody traot. From thv mmit 
of the pass of Naaairah, we had a peep at 
the tomb of a Uooelem aaint, whence the 
ground gradually shelved to the end of onr 
journey at Kotab. 

Dabi ia the line of demarcation between 
Mewar and Boondi, being itself In the 
latter state, in the district of lioecha,— 
dreary enough ! It produces, however, rice 
and mukhi, or Indian corn, and some good 
patches of wheat. We peeeed the cairns, 
composed of loose stones, of several Bajpoots 
slain in defending their oattle against the 
Meenae of the Knirar. I was patricnhurly 
.struck with that of a Charun bard, to whose 
memory they have set up u pallia, or toipb 
stone, on whioh ie his effigy, hia lance at 
rest, and shield extended, who most likely 
fell defending hie tanda. This tract was 
grievonaly oppressed by the banditti who 
dwell amidst the ravines of the Bnnas, 
on the western declivity of the plateao. 
*' Who dnrst, '* said my gnide, as we 
stopped at these tumuli, " have paaeed 
the Father eighteen montlis ago 7 tfiey 
( the Meenaa ) would have killed you for 
the cakes you bad about yon ; now yon 
may carry gold. Theae green fields would 
have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether 
by them i but now, though there is no super* 
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flaUjr, thm u ' pUgr tai iba teath,’ and «•- 
•aa put oar tnriMui ander onr hooda at - 
night iritbottt tho faac of miaaiag it in 
tho morning. AM Stti\ may youf 
aoveraigntjr lart for OTor!” ^ia ia tha 
uniranal, langoaga of man who hare 
narer knovn peacafnl daya, who hare 
bean nnrtnrad amidattha elamantaof dia« 
oard and rapine, and who, eonaaqueotly, can 
appraoiata the obaoga, albeit they were not 
mm apeotatora. “ We meat retaliate,” aaid 
a.atnrdy CSiohan, one of MorjHa vaaaala, 
who, with fire beaidaa himaeU, iuauted on i 
conducting me to Bhjnaror, and would only 
leare me when I wonid not let them go be- 
yond tha frontier. I wea much amnaed 
with the reply of one of them whom I atop- 
pad with tha argtm$Atvm cd iterteuniium, 
aa he began a long harangue about fire. 
bnflRiloea, carried off by the Thakoor of 
Meemrio, and begged my aid for their re- 
eorery, I eaid it waa too far back ; and added, 
laughing, " Oome Thakoor, eonfeas ; did you 
never balance tbe aceount elsewhere i 
*' Ob Maharaja, 1 hare loet many, and taken 
many, but Sam dghaa 1 if 1 have touehad a 
blade of graae since yonr ra^, I am no Baj- 
poot.” I found he was a Hara, and com- 
plimented him on hie affinity with Aloo, tbe 
lord of Bnmaoda, which tickled his vanity 
not a littleu In vain I begged them to 
return, after eecorting me eo many miles. 
To all my eolicitationa the Chohan replied, 

" You have brought ue oomfort, and this . 
iM-fn/f/oheorefuthit^ * service of the heart' ” 

I acoepted it as aneh, and we “ whiled the 
gait" with aketohea of tha timas gone 
by. Each foot of the oonntiy waa familiar 
to them. At one of tbe cairiu, in the 
mjdet of tlw wood, they all paused for a 
eeeondi it was.. raised over, tbe brother 
of the Bhatti thakow, and eaoh, aa ha 
pgaaed, added a atoae to this monnmental 
heap. I watched, to diaeern whether the 
■■me feeling was produced in them, which 


the act craatod in me t bat if it eziatsd, it 
, was not betrayed. They wora too familiav 
with tha reality to feel the>Mmaaos ■ of tho 
seeaei yet H wue one- altogethef not 
iil-auited to the painter. 

irnrr^eor. Slrf mBet— Bn* ' 

camped ia the glen of Enripoors, confined 
.and wild Thermometer Al*, but a fine, oleari 
bracing atmo(q[)here. Onr ronte lay ihrongh 
a tremendons jangle. Hslf-way, crossed' 
the ridge, tho altitude -<d which made op' 
for tha deaeent to Dabi, bnt firom whews 
w« again deaeandad .to Knripoora. Tfaero 
were many hamleta in tliia almost impervi- 
ous forest; but all were desolate, and tim • 
only trace of pnpnlation wna in the altars - 
of those who had defended to tho death - 
dreary abodes against tha ntthleaa Meean 
of tha Eairar, whieh ws shall visit on our 
ratum. 

About a mile after wo bad oommenoed 
our inarch this morning, wa observed the 
township of Bontra on onr right, winch ia 
jJwaya conjoined to Dabi, to deugnate tbe 
tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a anb-diriaion of 
Loecha. Being informed by a scout that it' 
ooDtainod inscriptions, I requealed my 
yarn and one of my Bmbmine to go there. 
The search afforded a new proof of tho 
universality of the Framar sway, and of tiio 
oonqueata of another "Lord of the world and ' 
the faith," Alheo-din, the eeaood Alexander. 
TheYati found several nltaia having in. 
■criptiona, and many pallia*, firom thraa of 
which, pieced in jnxta^pocition, he copied 
the following iasoriptions 

••Samvat 142S (A.D. I3«8). Fardi, Ten, ' 
and hie bod, Deola Fardi, from the fear of 
shame, for tbe gods, Bmbmine, their eatUeb 
and their wives, sold their lives.'* 

"A 1446 ( A.D. 1390). In the montb, 
of Asar (badi ^m ) : Monday, in the eoatls 
of Sontra (Anfratcan doorg) the Fnunar 
Ovde, Kola, Bboona, for their kine, wives, 
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Bnthmint, along with the putrn Chouda, 

acdd their exiatenoei ” 

• " 8. 1466 tA.D. 1 the lit Aiar, and 
Monday, at Soi^ragtaia, Boogha, the Cheora, 
in defence of the goda, hie wife, and the 
B^h mins sold his life.” 

, The following was oopied firam a eoond, 
or fon&taiD, excavated in the rock : — 

i “a 1370 (A.D. 1314), the IGth of Aiar 
(«Hd» eAwm), he, whose renown is uneqaell- 
ed, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja 
Adheraj, Sri Alla<o^in, with his army of 
three thousand elephant*, ten lakhs of horse, 
war-chariots and foot withont number, 
conquering from Sambhur in the north, 
Malwa, Kumat, Kanorh, Jhalore, JomuI* 
meer, Deogir, Tyluug, even to the shores of 
the ocean, and Chandrapoori in the east ; 
viotorioos over all the kings of tlie eaitb, 
and by whom Sntrawan Doorg, with its 
twelve townships, have been wrested from 
(he Pramar Maunsi ; by whose son, Beelaji, 
whose birth-plaoe (oot-pat) is Sri Dhar, this 
fountain was excavated. Written and also 
engraved by Sydera the stone-cutter 
( tootradhar).” 

Benesdh the surface of the fountain was 
another inscription, but thsre was no time 
to bale out the water, which eomc future 
traveller over the Fathar may accomplish. 
Son tin, or as olassically wiitten, Sutroo* 
doorg, “the inaccessible to the foe,*’ was one 
of the casths of the Pramar, no doubt 
dependent on Cheetore when under the 
Mori, dynasty; and thia was only one 
of the subdiviaions of Central India, which 
was all under Pramar dominion, from the 
Kerbudda to the Jamaa an assertion 
proved by inscriptions and triditious. We 
shall hear more of this at Mynal and BijoUi 
on onr return over Oopermal, which 
I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted with. 

Xotak, Ftbrvarp SSd, eleven miles to 


the banks of the Chumbul. Although not 
a olund was to be seen, the sun was invisible 
till mors than spear-high, Owing -to a thick 
vapoury mist, accompanied by a cold' 
piercing wind fi'om the iiorih-weat. ThO' 
descent was gradual all the way to the rivel‘, 
but the angle may be estimated from the 
fact that the pinnaole {leulliu) of the palace, 
though one hundred and twenty feet above 
the level of the Chumbul, was not visible < 
until within five miles of the bank. The 
barren tract we passed over is all in Booudi, > 
until we approach Eotab, where the lands 
of Nandtu intervene, the personal domain.of 
the regent Zalim Sing, and the ' terri- . 
tory belonging to Eotah west f the 
Cbumbul. Karri poora, as well as all this 
region, is inhabited by BLils, of which race 
a very intelligent individual acted this 
morning as our guide. He says it is called 
by them {Baba-ea-nooad), and that they 
were the sovereigns of it until dispossessed 
by the Bijpoots. Ws may credit them, f'r 
it is only fit for Biiiis or their brethren of 
the forest, the wild beasts. But I re- 
joiced at having seen it, though 1 have no 
wish to retrace my steps over this part of 
my journey. Half way, we passed a roofless 
shed of loose stones, containing the divinity 
of the Bhils : it is in the midst of a grove of 
thorny tanglea binsh wood, whose bonghs 
were here and there decorated with shreds 
of various coloured cloth, ojBferings of the 
traveller to the forest divinity for protection 
against evil spirits, by which I suppose the 
Bhils themaolvea are meant. (I) 

We must not omit (thoueh we have 
quitted the Pathar ) to notice the 'Maypoles' 
erected at the entrance of every village' in 
the happy vauant or spring, whose con- 
cluding fostivnl, the Holi or Saturnalia, is 
just over. This year the season has been 
most nngenial, and has produosd sorrow 


(1) The fame practice is dsseribed by Park as existing la Afiioa, 
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l-nther tbftn gladuesi. Every polo has a distance from, the river, at the eonthern 
bundle of hay or etrav tied at the top, and extremity of which is the pidaoe ( pUuiei 
some have a cross stick like arms and a flag within a castle separated from the town X 
flying ; but in many parts of the Father, whose ciipolas and slender minarets give 
the more symbolic plough was substituted, to it an air of light elegance. The ecene 
dedicated to the goddess of frniti«n, and is crowded with objeote animate and inani* 
served tho double purpose of a S/»n'»g-polo, mate. Between the river and the city ara 
and frightening tlie deer from nibbling the masses of people plying varvone trades ; 
young corn. but the eye dwells upon the terminating 

The appearance of ICotah is very impos- bastion to the north, which is a little fort 
ing, and impresses the mind with a more of itself, and commands the country on 
lively notion of wealth and activity than both banka But we aliall have more to 
moat cities in India. A strong wall with say regarding this during our halt, which 
bastions runs pariiUel to, and at no great is likely to be of some continuance. 


CHAPTEB.Vn. 

tJ HluallhiiMtt of the teason at Koiah.— Eventful character of the period of 
the author^a residence there.— The cuckoo.— Description of the encash* 
ment. — Cenotaphs of the Haras — Severe taw upon ike curiosity of travet- 
lers in Koiah, — General insaluhrily of Kolah. — Wells infeetei. — Produo- 
iive of fever , — Taking leave of the JWaharao and Regent. — The BegenPs 
sorrow.— Cross the Chumhul. — Restive elephant. Kunarie. — Regent's pa~ 
iritnonial estate. — Nandta.— Author’s reception hy Madhu Sing. — Rajpoot 
music. — The Punjali tappa.— (Sc«n# of the early recreations of Zalias 
Sing.— Talera.—Noagong.— Approach of the Rajah of Boondi —Splen- 
dour of the eovtege.—Boondi. — The castellated palace, or Buondi ca-mahl. 
— Visit to the Rajah.— Illness of our parly. - Qutf Roondi. — Cenotaphs in 
the village of SUoor. — The tutelary dei'y, Asapurua. — Temple of Bhavani. 
—Bankeqf the Maij. — Thanoh — Inscriptions, — Jehajpoor.— RespectabU 
suit of the Bussie chief. — Singular illness of the Author. 

Nandta, September 10th, — A OAT or body fit for recording passing events : and 

of deliverance, which had been looked ultbougli the period of the last six months'’— 
forward to by all of us as a new era in our from iny arrival at Kotah in February last, 
existence. The last four months of our to iiiy leaving it this morning — has been 
residence at Eotah was a continued strug- one of the most eventful of my life, it has 
gle against cholera and deadly fever ; left fewer traces of these events upon my 
never in tho memory of man was such a mind for notice in my journal than if 1 hud 
season kuowo. This is not a state of mind been less occupied. The reader may be 
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wefernd, for au abitraet of thcBe occur* 
rmcM, to Chapter Sixth, which will make 
him eofficiently acquainted with the people 
amoogat whom we have been living. To 
try back for tiie lew important events 
which furnish the thread of the Personal 
Karrative, would be vain, suffering, whilst 
thia journal is written, under fever and 
ague, Bud all my friends and servants in a 
similar jiligbi. Though we more than once 
changed our ground of encampment, aick- 
aesa still followed us. We got through tlie 
hot winds tolerably until tiie dogdayt of 
June i but, although I had experienced 
every vieissitude of temparuture in every 
part of India, I never felt any thing to be 
eompared with the few days of June at 
Kotub- 

It was shortly after we had shifted the 
camp feem the low pacldy-fielda to the em- 
bankment of the Eishore tagur, or * lake,’ 
immediately east of the city, the sky be- 
came of that transparent blue which dazzles 
Iba eye to look«t. Throughout the day 
and night, there was not a zephyr even to 
stir a leaf, but the. repose and stilioess of 
death. The thermometer was 1049 in the I 
tent, and the ogitatinn of the puniia pro- 
duced only a more sufTocvtiog air, from 
which I have fled, with a sensation border- 
ing on madness, to the gardens at the base 
of the embankment of the lake. But .the 
ahade even of the tamarind or cool plantain 
was still less enpportablo. The foHth- red 
tiribe, with their beaks opened, their 
wings flapping or hanging lislletsiy 
down, and panting for breath, like our- 
flslves, sought in vain a cool retreat. The 
horses stood with heads drooping before 
tbeir untasted provender. Amidst this uni- 
ceisal Btagnation of life, the only aound 


I which broke upon the horrid atillness, wsM 
I the note of the cuckoo j it was the first time 
I had ever heard it in India, and its eheer* 
ful sound, together with the associations it 
awakened, produced a deligiitfui relief from 
torments which could not long be endnred. 
We invariably remarked that the bird 
opened hie note at the period of greatest 
heat, about two o’clock in the day, and eon- 
tinned during intervals for about an hour, 
when be changed his quarters and quitted 
us. I afterwards became more familiar with 
thia bird, and every day in the hot weather 
at Oodipour, when I resided in one of the 
villas in the valley, I not only heard but 
frequently saw it. (1) 

The reader can easily conceive the scene 
of our encampment ; it was at the north* 
eastern angle of the lake, having in front 
that little fairy islot with its light Saracenio 
summer abode. Gardens fringed the base 
of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty trees , the extended and gigantic 
ciroumvallation, over the parapets of which 
peeped the spires and domes of temples or 
mosqnes, breaking the uniformity, and 
occasionally even shewing the distant and 
elevated land beyond Ihe Cbuinbnl. We 
bad also close to us a spot sacred to the 
manet of the many heroes of this noble 
family. I frequented the cenotaphs of the 
Haras, which if less msgniflcent than those 
of Msrwar or Mewar, or even of the head of 
their line of Boondi, may vie with them all 
in the recollections they conjure up of 
patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
ranoour atteiidout on civil strife. This clus- 
ter of monuments approaches near to 
the city wall, but is iiamediately nnder 
the dam of the lake, and being enveloped 
in foliage, almost escapes observation. I 


(1) In almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more elunjatsJ 
find elegant in form ; and the bjak I ihiak wa« str.ii.{lit. 
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iraB rejoiced to lee the good order io 
which they were maintMaed, which waa 
siuother of the anomalies in the Regent a 
character : for what oah bo much keep alive 
the proud spirit of the Haras as theae 
tropbicB of their sires P But whatever the 
motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue ; 
nor could 1 resist an exclamation of respect 
to the veteran Regent, who is raising a 
monument to the lost prince, which, if it 
survive to distent time®, will afford room to 
some future traveller to say, that, with 
Maharao OmeJ Sing, Kotah appears to have 
attained the summit of its power. Nor 
should I deny myself the praise of having 
something to do with this Iiarniiess piece 
of vanity j for I procured for the Regent 
tree permission from the R ana of Mewar to 
take from the mat hie quarry at Kankerowli 
whatever suited his purpose, without price 
or duty : a request he w ia too proud to make 
himself since their ancient quarrel. We hod 
also the range of Madhn Sing’s magnificent 
gardens, of many acres in extent, abound- 
ing in exotic flowers and fruits, with parter- 
res of rose-trees, each of rainy roods of land. 
But what were all these luxuries conjoined 
with cholera morbus, and tup-tetarr.i, ‘ ter- 
tian fever,’ and every other fever, around 
us ? But even these physical ilia were 
nothing compared to tlio moral evils which 
it was my duty to find remedies for or to 
mitigate ; and they were never aiiverted to 
in the many despatches addressed, during 
our residence in this petit en/«r, to supreme 
authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how de- 
lightful travelling mast be amongst sueh 
interesting races, to visit the ruins of 
ancient greatness, and to read their history 
in thrir monuments ; to march along the 
margin of such streams as the Cliumbul or 
the Bhamuni ; to be escorted by these 
gallant men, to be the object of their 
courtesy and fif idship, and to beavRt the 


condition of the dependant ehwt ; bat iho 
price of this enjoyment Was lA high that 
few would voluntarily pay it, namriy, a 
perpetuity of ill-health. Fortunately, hovr- 
ever, for ourselves and our country, if these 
offices are neither sinecures nor beds of 
roses, wo do not make them beds of thorns; 
there is a heart-stirring excitation amidst 
snoh scenes, which keeps the powers of mind 
and body alert: a feeling which is for- 
tunately more contagions thsn cholera, and 
communicable to all aronnd. How admirab- 
ly was this feeling exemplified this morn- 
ing* Could my readers but have beheld 
the soldiers of my escort aud other establish- 
ments, as they were ferried over iho 
Chumbul, he would have taken them for 
ghosts making the trajet of the Styx • there 
was not one of them who had not been in 
the gripe of pestilential fever or ague. 
Some of them bad cholera, and half of them 
had enlarged spleeus. Yet, although their 
muskets wore too heavy for them, there 
were neither splenetic looks nor peevish 
expressions. It was as delightful as it was 
wonderful to seo the alacrity, even of the 
bed-ridden, to leave their ills behind them 
east of the Cliumbul. 

Scarcely any place can bo m»re unheal- 
thy than Kutuh during the monsoonv 
With the rise of the Chumbul, whose 
waters filtrate through the fissures of 
the rock, the write are filled with mineral 
poison ami the esseuce of decomposed- 
vegetation. All those in the low ground' at 
our first encampment were overflowed firom 
tliie cause • and the surface of each was 
covered with au oily pellicle of metdllio 
lustre, whose colours wcie prismatic, vary- 
ing, wiili position or reflection, from shodea 
of a pigeon’s breast ( which it most resem- 
bled ), to every.'tiut of hhue blending with 
gold. It is the same at Oodipoor during 
the periodical rains, and with the similar re- 
suits, in^rnuttaat wtd tertaia fevers, Icoia 
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wImcIii im 1 mid, not A mn,' Earopean or sa- 
tire, emaped. They are rery obetioate, and 
tbosgh not often fatal, are difficult to ex- 
^rpate, yielding only to cilomel, which per- 
haps generates a train of ills. 

The last few days ofonr stay were passed 
in the ceremonials of leave-taking. On the 
6th, in company with the Regent, I paid my 
last vitit to the Idaharao, who with his 
brothers returned my farewell visit the day 
following ; and on the 8th and 9th the some 
formalities were observed with the Bogent 
The man who had passed through each scenes 
as the render has pernsed, now at the very 
verge of existence, could not repress bis 
sorrow. His orbless eyes were filled with 
tears, and ae I presaed bis palsied hands 
which were extended over me, the power of 
utterance entirely deserted him. I would 
expunge this, if I did not know that vanity 
has no share in relating what T consider to 
be a virtue in the regent. I have endea- 
voured to paint his character, and could not 
omit this trait. 1 felt he had a regard for 
me, from a multitude of kind expressions, 
bat of their full value was always doubtful 
till this day. 

I did not get down to the point 
cf embarkation for gome hours after my 
suite, having been detained by the 
irresistible hold of ague and fever, though 
I started before the hot-fit had left mo. 
The Regent bad prepared the grand barge, 
which soon landed me on the opposite bank ; 
but Patteh BaJuidoor, my elephant^ seemed 
to perfer his present quarters to Oodipoor ; 
after his howda, pad, and other gear, hid 
been taken o£F and put into the boat, ho 
plunged into the Chnmbul with delight, 
diving in the deepest water, and making a 
Vater-spout of his proboscis. Se bad got 
s third of the way across, when a new 
female elephant, less accustomed to tlieso 
crossings, turned back, and Fntteh Bahadoor, 
regardless of his roaster, was so gallant ns 


to go after her. In vain the nuthaut 
(driver) need his jthrss, digging it into his 
head behind the ear ; this only exasperated 
the animal, and he made one or two desper- 
ate efforts to sliake off his pigmy-driver. 
Fortunately ( being too weak to mount a 
hotae ), I found a baggage-elephant just, 
beginning to be loaded ; I put my ho\oda 
upon her, and the ‘victoTinus watrior' 
suffered the indignity of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Knnarie, belong- 
ing to Raj Qolaub Sing, Jhala, a relation of 
the Uegent, and one of the Omras of Kotuh. 
It is a thriving comfurtable place, and the 
pinnacled mahl of the Raj gave to it an air 
of dignity as well as of the picturesque. 
Our route to Nandta was over a rich and 
highly cultivated plain, studded with 
mangu-groves ; which do not Burprise us, 
since we know it is the family estate of the 
Regent. The patrimonial abode is there- 
fore, mucli cherished, and is the frequent 
residence of his son Msdhii Sing, by whom 
1 was mot half way between Kunarie, and 
conducted to the family dwelling. 

Nandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot 
baronial residence. We entered through a 
gate-way, at the top of which was the 
I Tiohut-khaneh, or saloon for the band, 
into au extensive court haring colonnaded 
piaxzas nil around, in which the vassals were 
ringed. In the centre of tliis area was a 
pavilion, apart from tlie palace, surroumled 
by orangcrios and odoriferous flowers, with 
a jet d'eau in the middle, whence little 
canals conducted the water and kept up a 
peipetnal verdure. Under the arcade of 
this pavilion, amidst a thonsand welcomes, 
thundering of cannon, trumpets, aud all 
sorts of sounds, we took our seats ; nnd 
scarcely had congratnlatione passed and the 
area wns cleared of our escorts, wiien, to the 
sound of tile tabur and taringi, the sweet 
notes of the Punjabi tuppa saluted our ears. 
There is a pinintivc simplicity ip this music,. 
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^ioh <1enotet ori(;iiiAlity, and even without 
a knowledge of the language, eouTeja a 
eeutiment to the moat faatidion«, when 
warbled in the impassioned manner which 
some of these eyrena possess. While the 
Mahrstts delights in the dissonant droopud, 
which requires a rapidity of utter&noe quite 
surprising, the Rajpoot reposes in this 
tvppa, which, eonjoined with his opium, 
creates a paradise. Here wo sat, amidst the 
omnge-grores of Nandts, the jet-^eau 
throwing a mist between us and the groupe, 
whose dark tresses, antelope^yes and 
syren-notes, were all thrown away upon the 
Prank, for my teeth were beating time 
from the ague- fit. 

It wna in this very area, now filled with 
the youth and beauty of Kotnh, that the 
Regent exhibited hia wreatlera ; and it waa 
from the very Beat I occupied that 8ri-ji of 
Bonndi challenged these ruffians to the en- 
counter related in the annals. Having sat a 
quarter of an hour, in obedience to the laws 
of etiquette, and in courtesy to the son (d 
the Regent, who Iind come thus far to escort 
me, we took leave and hastened to get a 
cup of tea. 

Tahra, Sepienther 11th . — Two miles 
north-west of Nandts we passed the boun- 
dary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi 
territory. The roads were good, over a well- 
cultivated and well-wooded plain, the cotton 
particularly thriving. Talera is a large 
village on thePmargio of a fine clear stream, 
its banks delightfully wooded, abounding in 
fish, which even tempted my invalid friends 
to try their luck. Talera is in the jage&r of 
the vakeel who attends me on the part 
of the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of 
ruins, and being on the high road, is open 
to parties of troops. 

Noagtmg, Fedtruary The road 

very fair, though allittle winding, to avoid 
some deep ravines. The land rioli, well- 
waterod, ^ud too muub wooded ; bat man 
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is wonting to cultivate the fertile waste . , 
The encamping ground afforded hot a. 
single tree to screen us from a soorohing 
aun. We passed two cenotaphs, where 
Rajpoots had fallen ; but there was no 
inscription, and no one could reveal their 
history. 

Boondi, Seplembef 13th.— The country 
and roads, as nanal, fiat, with an apparent 
descent from Talera to the base of the - 
Boondi range, wlioae craggy and unequal 
summits shewed it could be no buttress to 
the table-land with which it unitee. The 
general direction of the range is east-north- . 
east, though there are diverging ridges^, 
the conrse of which it ie impossible to 
delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Harao, 
clouds of dust, gradually obsouriug the . 
atmnsphere, were the first eignal of the 
Baja’s approach : soon the sound of drama, 
the clangor of trumpeta, and tramping of . 
steeds, became audible, and at length the . 
Sandni-atwart, or camel.metsengeTs an* . 
Bounced the Raja’s presence. He was on ' 
boTseback. Instantly I dismounted from 
my elephant, and although too weak to 
contend with the fixe of my steed Javadia* 
it would have been an nnpardonable sin 
against etiquette to have remained elevated 
above the prince. All Javadia’s warlike . 
propensities ware awakened at the atir of 
this splendid retinae, from which ever and 
anon acme dashing young Kara issued, 

“ witching the world with noble hoTsemau*. 
ship i” and as, in all the various avolutions 
of tho manege, there was nut a stead in • 
Hajwarra conld surpass mine, to my vast 
inconvenience and no small dunger, he - 
determined on this occasion to shew them 
off. In one of hie furious bounds, he had, 
bis fore-feet on the broken perspet of a. 
reservoir, and as 1 turned him shorty he- 
thi'cw up his head, which came in oontaet 
with mine, and made my CAa&aol;stf«r ex-, 
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claime, “ Ali mudat 1" “tlie help of All t” 
and a few more bounds brought me in con- 
tact with my friend, the Zlao Rnja, when we 
dismounted and embraced. After going 
through the same ceremony with the priooi- 
pal ebieft, he again gave me three fraternal 
hngs to prove the stength of hie friendship, 
as be said, with blunt sincerity, “this is 
your home, which yon have come to at Inst.” 
With other afioctionate welcomea, he took 
leave and preceded me, Hia retinue was 
striking, but not ao much from tinsel orna- 
ment, as from the joyons feeling which 
pervaded every part of it. As my friend 
twirled his lanee in the midst of about eight 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred fool, 
1 thought of the deeds his ancestors had 
performed, when leading such a gole, to 
maintain their reputation for fealty. It 
recalled hia words on the formation of the 
treaty, when the generosity of Britain again 
restored his country to independence. "What 
can I say, in return for the lestoration of 
my homeP My ancestors were renowned 
in the times of the kings, in whose service 
many lost their lives ; and the time may 
come when I may evince what I feel, if 
my serriees shonld be required ; for myself, 
my chiefs, are all yonr’s I * I would 
pledge my existence that performance 
would not have lugged behind his 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hoar 
to elapse, in order to avoid the cionds 
of dust whioh a Rajpoot alone can breathe 
without ineonvenienee ; and a' companied 
by my worthy and dignified old friend, 
the Maharaja Bikraniajeet, we proceeded 
to our tents, placed upon the bank of a 
tank beyond the town. 

The coup d’ail of the oastellated palace 
of Boondi, from whichever side yon approach 
it, is perhaps tiie most striking in India; 
but it would require a drawing on a ranch 
larger scale than is here given, to compre- 
bend either its picturesque beauties or 


its grandeur. Throughout Biijwarro, which 
boasts many fine palaces the “ Boondi-ca* 
utahl” is allowed to possess the first rank ; 
for which it has indebted to situation, 
not less than to the splendid additions 
which it is continually received : for it is an 
aggregate of palaces, each having the name 
of its founder ; and yet the whole so well 
harmonizes, and the chnneter of the 
nrchileetnre is so uniform, that its hreaks or 
fantasies appear only to arise from the 
peculiarity of the position, and seire to 
diversify its beauties. The Chutter-raab), 
or ttwt built by Baj.i ChiUtcrsni, is tbe most 
extensive and most modern addition. It 
hns two noble halls, supported by double 
ranees of columns of serpentine from his 
own native quarries, in wltich the 
vassals are ranged, ond through whose 
ranks you must pass before you reach the 
i state apartments ; the view from which is 
I grand. Gardens are intermingled with 
I palaces rais"d on gigantic terraces. In one 
of these I was received by the Kajs, on my 
visit tlie next day Whoever Iras seen the 
palace of Boondi, can easily picture to 
himself the hanging-gardens of Semiramis. 
After winding up the zig-zag road, I pa8se<{ 
by these halls, through a vista of the vassalf^ 
whose contented manly looks delighted me, 
to the inner palace ; when, having conversed 
ou tbe aiTaire of his country fur some time, 
the Baja led the way to one of the terraces, 
where I was surprised to find t grand court 
assembled, under the shade of immeneo 
trees, trelissed vines, and a fine maible 
reservoir of water. The chiefs and retainers, 
to the number of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in linos, at the head of which was 
the throne. The prospect was fine, both 
for near and distant views, as it includes 
the lakes called the Jeit Sngnr aud Prem 
Bagur, with the gardens on their margins, 
and in the distance the city of Kotah, 
aud both banks of the CLumbul, u.d 
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and boyond these saocessive terraces and 
naLls, to the summit of the hill, is seen 
the cupola of the Dhabha’t tomb, through 
the deep foliage, rising above the battle- 
ments of Tarrngurh. This terrace is on a 
grand bastion, vrhich commands the south- 
east gorge of the valley leading to the city ; 
and yet, sueh is the immense mass of build- | 
ing, that from the town one has no idea of 
its size. 

It were vain to attempt a diacription of 
Boondi, even were I inclined. It was the 
traitor of Eurwar who raised the walls of 
Tarragnrh, and it was Raja Baodh Sing 
who surrounded the city with watlfi, of which 
Omed Sing used to eay “they ivere not re- 
quired againet an equal foe, and no defence 
against a superior,— and only retarded re- 
conqest if driven ont of Boondi, whose best 
defence was its hills." 

September aist. — Partly by bnsinosa, 
partly hy sickness, we were compelled to 
liault here a week. Our friend the doctor, 
who had been ailing for eome time, grew 
gradually worse, and at length gave himself 
up. Ciiry fonnd him destroying liis papers 
and making his will, and earns over deeply 
affected. I left my bed to reason with my 
friend who refused all nourishment, and 
was sinking fast ; but as much from depres- 
sion of spirits as disease. In vain I used 
the common arguments to rouse him ftom 
his lethargy ; I then tried, as the last resort, 
to excite bfs anger, and reviled him for 
giving way, telling him to teach by example 
as well as precept. By this course, I raised 
SI tinge of blood in my poor friend's cheek, 
and what was better, got a tumbler of 
warm jelly down his tliroat ; and appointing 
the buttler, Kail Khan, wlio was a favourite 
and had great iuiluerioe, to keep rousing 
and feeling him, I left him. No sooner 
was Ae a little mended, than Cary took to bis 
bed, and nothing conld rouse him. But, as 
''time passed, it was necessary to get on ; and 
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with litters famished by the Baja we recom- 
mcneed our journey. 

JSanAe of the Mayf Biver, September 
26 th, distance ten-miles,— I this day quitted 
my hospitable friend, the Rao B ija. As I 
left my tent, I found the Maharaja of 
Thanoh, with the Dahlaoa eontingenC 
( suito ), amounting to a hundred horse, 
appointed to escort me to the frontier. Onr 
route lay through the Bania~ea-nal, * the 
Valley of Banda,’ whose gorge near the capital 
is not above four hundred yards in breadth, 
but gradually expands until we reach Sitoor, 
about two miles distant. Oo both sides of 
this defile are numerons gardens, and small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the 
heights, in many places well-wooded, pro- 
duce a most pictnresque effect. All these 
cenotaphs are perfectly classical in form, 
being simple domes supported by slender 
columns ; that of Sooja Bae is peculiarty 
graceful. As we reached Sitoor, the 
Valley closed our last view of the fairy 
palace of the H ira", rearing its domes and 
gilded spires half way up the inonntain, 
the kangras of Tarragurh encircling it 
as a diadem, whilst the isohited hill of 
Meeraji, at the foot of which was the 
old city, terminates the prospect, and makes 
Boimdi appear os if entirely siiut in by 
rocks. Sitoor is a saersd spot in the history 
of ihe Haras, and here is enshrined tlieir 
tutelary divinity, fair Hope ( Asapurna ), 
who has never entirely deserted them from 
the suca of Asi, Gowalcoond, and Aser, to 
tire present hour ; and though the enchan- 
tress has often exchanged her attributes for 
tlinse of Kalima, the faith of her votaries 
has survived every metamorphosis. A high 
antiquity is ssoribed to Sitoor, which they 
assert is mentioned in (he saored books ; if 
BO, it is not in connection with the Haras. 
The chief temple is dedicated to Bhavani, 
of whom Asapurna is an emanation. There 
is oclhing striking in the structure, but it 
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ja lialloved by the muUUode nf saoriScia} 
altara to the Minaa of the Horna who I>ave 
.tfaUen is the faith of the Chetri.' There 
were no inaoriptiona ; but abundance of taz; 
drones nf Brahtnina enjojiiifi tlieir eaoenneeT 
the widespread tng bnrr and peepnl trees, 
Tandy, when well-pnid, to prepare their io- 
cantationa to Bhoraot, either for good or 
for evil ; it ia chiefly for the latter piirpoae, 
that Sitoor-ca>Bhavani ia celebrated. We 
conlinned oar joarne)' to Noagong, a toler- 
able village, hot there being no good encamp, 
ing groond, nor tents were pitched a mile 
farther on, upon the bank of the Maij, whose 
turbid watera were flowing with great 
velocity fmm the accumulated mountain- 
rilla which fall into it during^ the equinoc- 
tial rains. 

Thanok, September 27fA— This is the 
seat of Maharaja Sawunt Sing, the eldest 
son of my friend Mlaharaja Bikramajeet of 
Eheenee. He affords onother instance in 
which the laws of adoption have given the 
son precedence of the father, who, whilo ho 
receives homage in one capacity, must pay 
it in another ; for young Sawunt was raised 
from the junior to the elder branch of 
Thanoh. The castle of Sawunt Sing, which 
gnarda the western frontier, U small, but of 
solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low 
bill. There are only six villages besides 
Thanohforming his fief, which is bnrthened 
witii the service of twenty-five horse. In 
Boondi, ‘a kniaht’s fee,’ or what should equip 
one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees 
of rent In the afternoon, the Msharsja 
brought bis son and heir to visit me, a fine 
little fellow six years of age, who with his 
sword buckled by bis side and minature 
shield on his back, galloped his little steed 
over hill and dale like a true Rajpoot. 

I procured several inscriptions, but none 
above three hundred yeara old. 


Jehajpoor, September iSlh , — At day- 
break, I again found the Maharaja at the 
head of his troop, ready to escort me to tho 
frontier. Iii vain 1 urged that ho had 
auperabundanlly performed aU the duties 
of hospitality ,* "aueb were hia orders, and 
he mast obey them.” 1 well knew the laws 
of the Medes were not more peremptory 
than those of Bishen Sing ; so we jogged on, 
beguiling the time in converaatiou regard- 
ing the somi-barbarouB race of the tract 
I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehaj- 
pooT mid the Eirar or faatneases of 
Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, 
and who bad studded the plains with ceno- 
taphs of the Haras, fallen in defending 
their goods and chattels against their 
inroads. The fortreases of Jehajpoor was not 
visible until we entered tho pass, and indeed 
had nearly cleared it, for it is erected on 
a hill dotaohed from the range but oo its 
eastern face, and completely guards thia 
important point of ingress to Mewar. This 
district is termed Chuuraei, or consisting 
-eighty-four townships, a favourite terri- 
torial subdivision ; nor is there any number 
intermediate between this and three hun- 
dred and sixty Jehajpoor, however, 
actually contains above a hundred town- 
ahips, besides numerous poorteas, or ‘hamlets.’ 
The population consists entirely of the 
indigenous Meenas, who could turn out 
for thousand kumptae, or ‘bowmen,’ whoae 
aid or enmity were not to be despised, as 
has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, 
wbo held the district during fifteen yearn 
Throughout the whole of this extensive 
territory, which consists as much of land 
on the plains as in the hills, the Maena is 
the sole proprietor nor baa the Rana any 
property, bnt the two tanks of Bond Lohari, 
and these were wrested from the Meenas by 
Zalim Sing during hia tenure. (I) 


(1) The indigenous Moena affords here on excellen t practical illustration o f Menu's 
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1 vu met «t the frontier bj the tffnoH 
of Jebajpoor, headed by the old lobiaf of 
Bumie and his grandson Urjoon, of whom 
we apoken lb the jdarney to Eotah> 
{t waa a very respectable troop of cavalry, 
and though their appoictmeuts were not 
equal to my Hara escort, it wiis satisfactory 
to see assembled, merely at one post, a 
body which the Bana two years ago could 
not have oollected round bis own person. 


either for parade or defence ; as a beginningt 
therefore, it is good. Beoeivad also the 
civil manager, Sobharam, the nephew of the 
minister, a very good mao, but without 
skill to manage such a tract. He wu aocom* 
panied by several of the ^eana »aiqvfu, or 
chiefs. There is' much that ii ' interesting 
here, both es matter of duty and of history ; 
we shall therefore halt for a few dayit and 
rest oar wearied invalida. 


axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to him who first eleared and tilted the land.” 
The Rajpoot cq^ueror claims and receives the tribute of the soil, bnt were he to attempt 
to enforce vni^ he would soon be bro«tght to his senses by one of their various modes 
of selt-defenee->ineendiavittn, seVf-jmmolatiuu, or abai^donment el the lands in a body. 
We have myetified a very simple eubject by basing our arguments on the airangepiouta 
Of the Mahomsdan conqueror. If we mean to follow his example, whose doctrine- was 
> the law of the sword, let ns do it, but we must not coufouiid might with right : consult 
custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of oriKin.ility yet exist, end if will 
invariably appear that the right iu the soil is in the cultivator, who maintains even 
in exile the huh bapofa-bhom, in as decided a manner as any free-holder in England, 
But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to those Who ate not bliilded by prejudice. 
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htraordinary attack of illness in the autkor.- Suspicion of poison.— 
Journejf to Mandelgurh.-- The ILitax. — TfanquU state of the country.— 
The Metnes subsiding into peaceful subfeas.— Scenery in the route. ^ 
^SVihstto, or eeelesiaeiieal lands.— Castle of Ainergurh,—Kaeho«ra.—ltt 
nneienit isspertanee.—Our true poUey u>ilh regard to the feudatories in these 
parts. — Damniok. — hianpura.—8ignt of reviving prosperity. — Arrival at 
Mandetgurk. — The Duserra.— of the party left behind.— Assembly 
of the Bhomias and Patels. — Description of Mandelgur.— Rebuilt bg one 
of the Takshae race.— Legend of Jdandelgurh. — Genealogical tablet gf 
etone,— Pedigrees of the tribee.— hiandelgurh granted to the Rahtoree by 
Arungsebe,—Itecoverd by the Rann.—Taxee imposed.— Lavish grants.— 
Bageet, — The author ryoins hie paHy.—Birelabae.—Akolah.— Desolation 
of the country,— Inscriptions. — Hamirgurh. — Seoroh.— Superb landscape. 
—Birage. — Testimony of gratitute from the ‘elders of Poorh. — Thriving 
state of Morowlee. — Raemy.— Antiquities.— Curious law.— fassmoh.— 
Waste country.— Ineeripliont.— Copper mines. — Suniear.—Triveni, or 
point of junction of three rivers,- TompU of Parswanath.— Deserted state 
of the country,— Knrairah.—Moioloe,— "Barren country. — Hunting seat of 
HahrorMuggra,— Heights of Toos anti Mairta.- End of second journey. 


Jehajpoor, October 1st , — My journaliz* 
ing bad nearly terminated yesterday. Dun- 
can and Cary being still confined to their 
beds; luy relative. Captain Wangh, sat down 
with ne to dinner ; but fever and ague 
having doatroyed all oppetite on niy part, I 
was a mere spectator. I had, however, 
ftneied a cake of mutbi flour, but bad not 
eaten two mouthfuls before I experienced 
extraordinary sentatimis ; my head seemed 
expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone 
would have filled tlie tent ; my tongue and 
lipa felt tight and swollen, and although I 
underwent no nlorm, nor suffered the 
nligbtest lose of sense, 1 deemed it the pre- 
lude to one of tboae viulent attaefcs, which 
have assailed me for several yeare paet, and 
brought Bw to the verge of death. 1 begged 
Captain Waugh to leave me ; but he had 


scarcely gone before a constriction of the 
throat came on, and I thought all was over. 
I rose up, however, and graaped tlie tent- 
pole, when my relative re-entered with the 
lurgeon. I beckoned them not to distnrb 
my thonglits, instead of which they thnixt 
some other and compoonds down iny tliroat, 
which operated with magical celerity, 
I vomited violently ; the constriction 
ceased; I sunk on my pallet, and 
about two in tbe morning 1 awoke, bathed 
in perspiration, and without a remnant of 
disesse. ft was difficult to scconnt for this 
result; tbe medical oracle fancied 1 had 
been poisoned, but I was loth to admit it, 
If the fact were so, the poison moat have 
been contained in the cake, and as it would 
have been too great a riak to retain the 
person who prepared it, the bjker was dis- 
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diarged. It wu fortunate that the •ytap* 
toms were such as to indaee Ceptain Waugh 
te deearibe them to fully, and it wu atili 
more fortunate for me that the doctor waa 
not able to go out with hia fishinfprod, for 
the whole tranuction did not last five 
minutes. This it about the fourth time I 
liave been ** upon the brink " ( eatuiri 
ponelka ) since I entered Mewar. 

Kaiooriy October, Snd. — Left my sick 
friends this morning to nurse each other, 
and having an important duty to perform 
at Handelgurh, which is out of the direct 
route, appointed a rendezvous where 1 
shall meet them when this work is over. 
1 was for the first time compelled to shut 
myself up in my palki ; incessant fever and 
ague for the last two months have disorga- 
nised a frame which has had to struggle 
with many of these attacks. We are now 
ill what is termed the Kirar, for so the 
tract is named on both banks of the 
Bunas to the verge of the platcan ; and 
my journey was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and porfessinn ; bat 
their Icumpteu ( bows ) were unstrung, 
and their arrows rusting in the quiver. 
Well may our empire in the east be called 
one of opinion, when a solitary individual 
of Britain, escorted by a few of Skinner's 
hone, may journey through the valley of 
Kuj'iori, where, three ehort years ago, every 
crag would have concealed en ambush pre- 
pared to plunder him ! At present, I could 
by signal bave collected four thousand 
bowmen around me, to protect or to pinnder ; 
thongh the Meenas, finding that their 
rights are respected, are subsiding into re- 
gtdar tim-paying subjects, and call out with 
their betters Vtul-.Bcy' /" ("May your 
sway be everlasting !’' ) We had a grand 
conviMsdliott of the Meena naiquet, and, ia 
tile Baiia’s name I distributed crimson 
'turhu'uB litid Wrafs ; for as through our 
mediation the Eana had just rrcorered the 




district of Jehsjgurb, he eliarged me 
its settlement. I found these Meenas true 
ehildren of nature, who for the first tims 
seemed to feel they were received witbiu 
the pale of eociety, instead of beiug con-' 
sidered as outcasta ‘ThB heart must leap' 
kindly back to kindness," is a sentiment is 
powerfitlly felt by tbs ■emi-barbariaue of ' 
the Eirar as by .the mors civilised habitants 
of other elimes. 

Oar route was ihrongb a verynarroir 
valley, little ewaceptible of cultivation, 
though a few patches were vieible near the ’ 
hamlets, scattered here and there. The 
scene was wild, and the cool morning air 
imparted vigour to my exhausted frame. 
The slopes of the valley in many piaees are 
covered with trees to the vei 7 summit of 
the mountains, en which the koorkeroo or 
wild cook was crowing his matins, and w» 
were in momentary expectation of seeing 
some bears, fit associates of the meenas, in 
their early promenades. As we approach- 
ed Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to 
admit of its being termed a township of 
fifty-two thonsand beeghas, which afforded, 
another proof of ancestrsl wisdom, for it was 
in tahnun, or grant to the Brahmins ; but the 
outlaws of the Kirar, though they sacrifice 
a tithe of their plunder to ' oar Lady of 
the Pass' (Ohatta BaniJ, have little con* 
sideration for the idlers of the plains. 
Tills feeling is not confined to the Meenas 7 
for the Bbomia Bajpoots, despisiag all the 
anathemas of tlie clmreh, have seized on 
the best lands of Kujoori. Bnt obly » 
small portion of the baentn» (fifty-two 
thousand), about seventeen thoneand ' 
English acres, is arable. 

Baekoh, or Kachowra, October 3rd . — 
Eseerable roads I Oir route continneit 
through the same valley, reensionally 
expanding to the westwCrd. Half-tray, 
we passed the' baronial oaatle nf Amergnvb, 
whose chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is nour 
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oB doty with hia qi^ota ai. Jehajpoor, bnt 
hie nnole Pabar Bing, who ia a great 
favourite with -onr party ( whom ha ia 
bnowa aa 'the mountain-lion’), eame to 
meet and oondnet me to the ouaUe. But 
I waa too unwell, or ahonld on many 
saaounta have deeired to viait thia aomewhat 
ctlehrated ahode of one of the Babaa (in- 
fmU*) of Mewar, whoae fend f maintained 
for him againat hia potent naighboar of 
Shaiipeora, which baa elaewhere heea relat- 
ed (!)• It ia quite qnaaaailahle, being built 
oa an iaulated rook, and, except by a 
cWronitoue path on one aide, there is 
no paaaage through the deuee jungle 
that enrrounda it : a mode, of fortifying 
reoommeaded by Menu, bat which, 
it ttuivenally followed in thie land eo 
ntttdded with fortreeaea, would waate 
im amall portion of the^sovereignty, I wua 
quite Butiafied with tbiy view of tlie paatle 
of DuUeel, and enjoyed from the point of 
deaoent a noble prospect. In the foreground 
is the cenotaph of Bane Urai, in the centre 
of the valley, which extended and gradually 
opened towards Mundelgnrh, whoae blue 
ridge waa distinctly TiaiUe in tbe distance 
The hills to the right were broken ab- 
ruptjty into masaee, and as far as tbe eye 
could stretch on every side, were disordered 
heaps of gagantjo rocks. To reclaim this 
patriot, the largeat in If ewar, I am now 
intent, having convoked all the Bhomias 
and Patele of its three hundred and sixty 
townabipn at the chief city, Mundelgurh. 
hfy friend, Fahar Bing, aa locum toneut 
of hia unple, expended powder on the. 
ooeaaion ; and mnat have charged his 
patereroM to the mnzele. Pabar-ji joined 
me on bin PanehSalian (so they term a 
boras with £)ar white lege and a white 
note), and determined to escort me to 
Idaikdalguth ; a eervioe, ns he said, not only 
due from hie &fflily, but in aooordanoe 
TOith the coamunda of ins sovereign the 


Rana, of whom Pahar wan a faitlifni,- 
aealons, and valiant anpporter during hia 
adversity. Tbe Bhomias of hfandelgurb, 
ia fact, generally deserve tbe praise of hav- 
ing maintained this stronghold without 
either comraand or assiatance throughout 
the whole period of bis miafortunea 

Kgchowra is a township rated at six 
thousand rupees of annual revenue in tbe 
rent-roll of Mewar, hut is now an incon- 
siderable village. In former timea, it 
must have been a place of importance^ for 
nil around, to a considemble distance, the 
ground ia strewed with fragments of sculp- 
ture of a superior character, and one spot ia 
evidently the site of the cenotaphs of the 
family. Tbe town had stood on the western 
bank of an immense lake, which through 
uoglect ia now a swamp ; and, half way up 
the hill, are disclosed, amidst the bruihwood 
of the dho, tbe ruing of a temple : bat tradi- 
tion has periatieni with the populatiou, who 
were subjected at once to the coarse of eou- 
stant foreign invasion and the inroads of the 
Meenas of the Kirar. Thus a soil, whose 
riechness is l^>parent from the luxuriance of 
its meadows, ia in a state of entire desolation. 
Kbacbowra forms the puUa of Shahpoora 
in this district, whose chief has to serve . 
two roasters, for be is a tributary of Ajmere 
for Shabpoora, itself a fief of Mewar, and 
holds an estate of about forty tbousand 
rupees of annual rent iu Mandelgurh, 
which has been two years under sequestra- 
tion for ill's refusal to attend the summons 
to Oodipoor, and for his barbaroqa murder 
of the chief of Amergurh. This ia a 
state of things which ought not to 
exist. When we freed these countries 
from the Mahrattsa, we should have 
renounced the petty tributes iiupoaed 
upon tbe surrounding chiefs not vUkin 
the limits of the district of Ajineer, and 
the retention of which is the scarce of 
initatiug discussions with these piinces 
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tlmngh the feodutoriee. PresQming oa 
thia external iaflnenoa^ the Shajipoora Baja 
aet Ilia aoTaneiga’a vanttat at defiance, and 
atyled himeelf a anbieot of Ajmere, nor 
vaa it until he found he waa bound by a 
double tie of duty, that he deigned to appear 
at the oapital. The reaumption of the 
eetiite in Mandelgnrh alone overcame the 
inertneas of the chief of Shahpoora; he 
baa already too much in the dLourcui, or 
eighty-four townahipa of Shahpoqra, for 
such a subject oa he is, -who prefers a 
foreign master to hia legitimate lord. 
J would recommend that the Bahtore 
cliiefe of Marwar, beyond the Aravalli 
billa, now tributary to Ajmere, and who 
obnaeqnetly only look to that state, ahonld 
be replaced under their proper head i the 
eaerifiee ia of no moment to us, and to them 
it will be a boon. 

Damuioh, 9th October.— 1 was detanined 
at Kaohowra by a violent acceasion of fever 
and ague, aa well aa spleen, increased no 
doubt by the unhealthinesa of the position 
amidst swamps and jungle. This is a fine 
healtliy spot, where I should liko to convene 
the bhothiat and ryots, to endeavour to 
remove the reproach of so beautiful a land 
remaining waste. Damnioh, whiob is in the 
sequestrated pv,Ua of Shahpoora, is a town 
of two thousand houses ; a universal min ! 

Manpoora, 16(A— After a week’s bait, 
reached this spot, about a mile south-west 
of the town, and on the bank of the 
Dunas. (1) The entire population of Man- 
poora turned out to receive me: the 
danuels with their brexeu veuela of water 
on their heads; but the song of the 
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Suhailea had oeued to obarn and xay 
ague made me too ill even to return their , 
kindness. To-day it has abated, and to-, 
morrow, with another respite, 1 will try to 
get through the work which brought me , 
here. Mandelgnrh ie three ooae from 
hence. I was rejoiced to eee the signe of 
reviving prosperity about Manpoora soma- 
fine patchoa of sugarcane were reftesbiug , 
eights. 

Mandelgurh, i6M and Proceeded 
up the valley and encamped within half s ', 
mile of the city, from which the governor - 
and his eorUge came to meet and welcome . 
me ; but I was too enfeebled to ascend tbe . 
fort, which was a subject of regret. It is ' 
by no means formidable, and may be about 
four furlongs in length, with a low 
rampart wall, and bastions encircling 
the crest of the hill. The governor’s resid- 
ence appears on the west side, at which.! 
spot the Begentof Kotah was oumpelled. 
to abandon his ladders, which they Mtain - 
as a trophy. This is the festival the 
Dtuerra, the day sacred to Bams; bnt feast- 
ing is lost upon me, for this is the ninth 
day or abstinanoe from dinher. Captain 
Wangh rejoiued me yesterday, looking very , 
ill, and giving a poor acoonnt of nay friends, . 
especially Cary, who is sinking rapidly. 
Be left them enoamped at Bageet, the point 
of rendesvotts in tlie Bonas where I ehail 
join them to-morrow. He found me on my 
eharpae ( pallet ), with some threeaoore 
leeches (whiob I had got from Mandelgnrh) 
on my left side, (8) while I was attandiog to 
and noting down tbe oral reports of tho 
Bbomias and Patels of the district, who 


(1) By miatake, Manpoora ia not rightly placed in tbe map. 

(2) Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of motraoted ' 
fever and ague, arieing from such eanees as afflicted ue. 1 conid feel the spleen at the 
very pit of the etomach, ae hard aa a stone. The bleedinn reduced it, as italid generally 
in my case; for the lesobes were enormoue, and must Mve each drained half an ounos , 
nf blood ; but I had only the choice of them or the actual cautery, which was Strongly 'j 
iscommenUed by my native friends ; of two eriis 1 chose what apjmarsd to me, the least. 
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my t«M,' Hgtaay mnalnini;tii gronpes 
ontrida. I notwi&dtKndinif cot throuch the 
nFotk to te 5 ^ satiafaotion, and Iiave obtained 
a‘ tbnrpugii inelgltt into' the agricultarat 
detidls of tbit fine tract, wliidi I nay tonch 
Upon, if I am able, tbe fitat halt. 

Maadelgnth wat rebnilt by a chief of the 
Bitln'ote tribe, one of the rainificationa of 
tbd Solanki or Chatook race, whioh tor- 
niebed a eplendid dynnaty of kinga to 
Anbalvarra ( KelmraUa ^ 'Patun, who mled 
orer tbe treatern marltitne provineea of 
I'adia ftom (be teath to tbe foarteautb cea> 
tdry. They were of the great Pukeliac or 
Opiiite race, which, arith three other tribee, 
bfeeame oonrerta to Brahminiem. The 
Biilnote of Mandalgorh waa a branch of 
fatnily which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the 
Bnnaa, recognitod in their traditional poenii 
aa Takthae, or, in the dialect, Takitpoora, 
'dty of the takahae, or aaake.*( 1 ) Al- 
thoagh tradition arnerta that the Solanki of 
Tboda migrated from Patun during the 
reiigiom ware in tbe twelfth century, it is 
more probable that the branch fixed itself 
here during their progreee from the north 
maaa.reVv nfeatUemanta ; for, iheix genea- 
k^ioal creed asalgna Lohote in the Punjab, 
aa the oradle of their power. It is indeed a 
eiiriom faot, amounting to demonstration of 
the ZndoScythic origin of the Agnionla 
rOoee, that they all lay claim to thia 
n^hem origin, in spite of their entrance 
inbk the world through the medium of fire 
( Bgtii ): in fact, the gtorioua egotism of the 
Bfabmin ia never mote eonepiououa than 
when he asaerta the euperiurity of the 
Chobana orer the more enoieut roeea of 
Burys and Soma ; that "theae were born of 


Brahmiva ;* a proOC of oonreraien wfaitdi ' 
reqviirea no comment. In' apite' of 'tbi« 
fabled birth at the fountain-head, the 
Anhukoobd of Aboo, tradition negatirea 
the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and 
brings them all from the nort h . Be this aa 
it may, the branch which fixed itself at 
Maudelgiirh gave its name to tite tract, 
whioh is atill recognised by some as Balnote. 
The first posaeasion the founder had, was 
Lsrpoora, a town of great antiquity. He 
had in hia aervlca a Bhil, named Mandoo, 
who, while guarding the sugar-cane from 
the wild hog, came upon one sonod ssleep- 
To ensure his arrow piercing the animal, be 
began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to 
his aatonishment, found it trsniinuked to 
gold. He repaired to his master, who 
returned with Sf audao, and found the stone, 
with the hog still asleep beside it ; but no 
sooner had be seized upon his prize, than 
Baraka disappeared . With the possession 
of the poris putter, the ‘ philosopher's 
stone,* be raised the Wulls of Handel* 
gnrh, which was so named after tbe forttt*’ 

I nate Bhil. By an act of injuatioe to one of 
h\a au.hj«c.ta, he forCeitod hlandalguth to a 
descendant. ISus subject was a Jdgi, who 
had a mare of sudr extraordinary speed «a 
' to be able to' mn down an antelope. 
Whether tbe Balnote prince thought th* 
sport unsuitable to an aecetie we trq not 
told ; but he forcibly took away the mare. 
Tbe Josi conipbined to the king, who sent 
a 'fores and expsHed the Balnote fioUt 
Haadelgnrh, and his descendanta are petty 
Bhdai^as at Jawnl and Kachrode, retaining, 
thotsgi^ merh peasants, the distinctire tide 
of-Ba’o. Tbe numerous stories of this kind, 
common throughout BajwaiTa, accounting 


wotean, but they 'irera made by the 


(1) Tonh-Thoda ia well worth visiting. Tbe artist might fill a TOrtfolio with a 
architectural and picturesque sketches. Horenver, topazes of a good mality are found 
in its hills, 'fhe sao^ cave of Gokuiua, criebrateu in tbe history of (he great CfaolKi» 
king, Bssilleh'bf A jmeve, k abo wotth notice.- 
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for t}i»foaitd8tioa otvutay asoieni plaM», 
ittey merely record^ ia tliii manaer, the die* 
«ovwry «f atiaenl vealtli ; froai the acqniai- 
tion tad Htt low of »hich the legradary 
taoralist baa eoaatraeted big tale. 

I diaoovered in the remaina of a marble 
or reterwior, atCaebowara, two large 
tableta, eontalniug the pedigree of the 
fiolanki family, which will reqaire tiam to 
decipher. Tradition, howerer, ia bogy with 
the aame of Baja Bheeni, and faia aon 
Burrun of Anbulwam, from whom many 
tribea branched off; and although, from 
tite first, only royal houses were founded, 
the other claims a greater celebrity from 
originating a heterogeneons breed, which 
deiceadod into the third and foorth great 
elaesee, the Fai^oand Sitdra. From him 
the Bhugairwal Mahajins, who became con- 
▼Mta to the Jain faith, claim desoent, as well 
as the Boojurs of 8oote-Katorioh; the 
Soonar*, or goldemithe, of Bonkun ; the 
Bhil communities of Ognng'Panoia ( or 
Mewar ); and ' likewise those of Uaw> 
Maidana, in Kotah. Whether from Burrun j 
and his degenerate offgpriug originated the 
name of Surrun-tuniur, applied to the 
mixed cUesee, I am not informed. The 
Bbagaitwal ia one of the '‘twelve and a half 
< $ari bjra nyai ) castes of Mahajine,’’ or 
meroautile tribes, sub-divided into in- 
nnmerable familtM, the greater portion of 
whom profess the Jain creed, and nearly all 
are of Rajpoot anceetry : an important fact 
in the pedigree of thie considerable part of 
the population. Tlie lineal descendant of 
the Thods Rno atili residea at Busaie in a 
small village ; and two otiiar branches, who 
-held Urge possesdons at Thodri and 
Jehajpoor retain the villages of Miroheak- 
baira and Bntwairo, both ia Cheetore ; 
they have preserved the title of Rao amidst 
-all die revolutions that have deprived tbsm 
of their eststee • nor would any prince of 
Jtajwura deem himself degraded by their 


allianoe. ■ Snob isthawittiM«lpad|(m bs 
these ngkma. labonld imai^a ttnit tte 
Balnotes held oftlmBalwn of Mewat, ai, 
Mandeignrh baa been aautsgsal portiraof 
that state during the wwat Eoaciifaint 
period of the Anluilwan»dyaeafy,niUtie«gh 
the inaoription of Cbwtora aaronri of eon* 
qneet ; in wbteh case we have irt com a 
solution of the question, and proof timt tbo 
Baluote was inducted into Mandclgarh by 
hie Buperior, Komarps). 

In S. 1766 (A. Ol lfi»& }, the tyrant 
Arangsebe granted Maaddgnrb to tbe 
Rabtore chief of Pisangnn, named Doodajq 
who subdivided it into allotments for . bk 
brethren, leaving no revenue tot. tlw 
duties of the civil administmtion and 
repairs of the caetle. To remedy thiei 
be imposed a tax, ealiod daofra. or datotnt 
or Heutb’ of tUe.net value of eaeh bnweste 
upon the Bhomia bretbmrn. Whoa tlio 
Baua succeeded in expelling the royst 
garrison, he found it. a work of oome. diffir 
cttlty to get rid of the Bahtoiu feudatories ; 
and he gave them regular puUat for their 
estates, subject to the payment of datotra ; 
but as lie found it led to interference, in the 
inspection of crops, aud to fluotuatiou and 
appeals in bad seasons, be commuted thq 
tax for service of one horseman and oiip 
foot-soldier for each five hundred rapeeq 
of rent, and a certain tmull sum annually 
to mark their ti ibutary oonditiou. 

In these times of turbulence^ odiw im* 
poaitiona were laid on the Bhomias of big 
own kindred, the Banawuts, apd Suktawuti^ 
who eetablisbed their rights with tlieip 
swords wlim the district was subjeeted to 
the emperor. In tbe same manner as with 
the Babtoree, tbe Bans eonfirmsd tbei|( 
aequisitioufl on tbe payment ot certain fine* 
called hUoM’burfur, which were sitbef^ 
bwtJeor and (i-Mofa, or * annual ’ and ' trieu* 
nUl;* the first being levied from .the, 
Lplden oIukH villege^j the. latter , froip 
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titoae wTa» Iwd uor* tliAa one. Tkui, 
Amargnrh «» fizad at tiro thoiiMod fivo 
Imudrod jraptea | Analdoh, fiftoea baodrOdt 
Teentoro, thirteen liondted ,* JlKXmjndo, 
foarteea liBiidrad, Ac. triesnialljr, having 
obtained their tands^bf mein force. They 
«lao, when Mendetgnrh wee threetoned, 
would regeir irith their vaaeala end defend 
it doling tern dof/t at their own expenee, 
otter which they reoeived rationa from the 
atete. There were variooa other fines 
aulleeted from the Bhomia vaaaalage, inch 
as ioatma, or for the support of the N<tkar~ 
oUe (ksttle^rammers ), the maee, standard, 
and even the toreh-bearera attaehed to oach 
garrison. Thero was also Aiar-fairvr, for 
wood and forage, which hae been elsewhere 
rxpiained; hal-burra, or .‘plongfa-taz’ end 
gAewwefe, or 'pasturage,' the rates of which 
ara gradaatsd, and vary in amount with 
the power of enforcing their collectioni. 
Bat owing to these oirramstanees, the beat 
land in Mandelgorii belongs to the Bhomia 
chief tidna 

It waa abont tfaia time, in the reign of 
Joggttt Sing II., that Omed Sing of Sbah- 
poora had the grant of seventy-three villa- 
gee in Maodelgurh, one-fifth of the whole 
district, subject only to the fine of three 
thoueand two hundred and fifty rupees 
annoally for pkatmali, wiUi five hundred 
more to the deputy governor, and two hun- 
dred to the Ckoudri, or territorial bead of 
the district. In this lavish manner were 
eatatee diepoaed of. This family continued 
do bold it notil 8.184S, when the minister 
Bonqi, in ordmr to obtain bia aupport during 
the CSiondawnt rebellion, gave him a formal 
aeqnittauee tor thia service, and in addition 
to theaelandsi the two subordinate fiefs of 
Dangormow aod Borwab on the Platean, 
and the rich estate of Ageoneha on the 
Khari ia return for whteh, he exaoted a 
dtipulatiott te serve with four hundred horse: 
« contract futfiltedonly by «m chitf of the I 


fraiily, who fell leading hit contingent at 
the battle ef Oejein. Hit deeoendantc seem 
to have claimed immunity on the soore of 
ilia service ; and the present incumbent it 
a madman. Qreat changee, however, have 
recently been made in the condition of the 
Bhomias, aad these deeultory fines have all 
merged into a duty more accordant with 
the eltaraoter of the Bajpoot : service in tito 
garriiOQB of Mnndelgurh and Jefaajpoor, and 
a fixed annual sum from those who are too 
poor to commaad even a single horse. 

Bagtet, 18tA, eight miles. — A large 
village on the west of our own stream, tbs 
Bairis, coming from the Oodiaagur. Our 
road lay over a rich soil, as nsoal overgrown 
witli grass. Here I rejoined my lipk friends^ 
all very ill ; the Doctor better, but Gary in 
a very precarioua condition. 

Birtlabat, 19fA. — The route over the 
most fertile plains of Mewar ; but one 
cuntinuous mass of jungle and rank grass. 
The Maharaja came out to meet me, a 
courteous, polished Bajpoot. He is of the 
Bauawut clan, descended from Bans Umra 
Siog, and the elder branch of the Shah- 
poors family. Both bis father and grand- 
father fell defending the cause of Shah 
Jehan against the usurper Arungzebe. 
which lost him bis birthright ; but he has 
five villages left attached to Bitalabaa. 
Encamped near the altars of his heroic 
auceslois. 

Amboh, gut, s>z and a half miles.— 
The route over a scene of desolation ; fine 
fields, fruitful of graaa aud ruins. Sent 
one of my Bnbmina to the town of 
Akolah, two eoss distent, and bad several 
inscriptions copied t they were all immuni- 
tiee or grants of privilogeS to the printers 
of that town, tkenoe called Oheepa-ca- 
Aiolah, to distingoialt it bom another of 
the same nonse. I halted at Birslsbaa, ra- 
eeived aeveral visits, and held interesting 
coarersatioae with- the Ifobaraja ; but fprec 
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ogve left the mind iu a 8 ori 7 state, t 
can pay.no attention to bar'netar or 
perambalator ; of the latter Baboo litohes 
heaps a diary , and on his intelligence I can 
depend. 

Jlamirffirrh, 22nd. — ^Thia town belongs 
to Beerumdeo, Raimwat, the son of Dheernj 
Bing, who was the eliief adviser of the 
Satonmbra princes in the rsbellion of S. 
1843, during which be obtained it. The 
present ciiief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; 
and as be did not di«c1iarge the baoi-it, or 
professional thieves in his service, on tiie 
return of these days of peace, lis was de- 
prived of two towns amounting to seven 
thousand rupees’ annual rant. He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A.I>. 1818, to have 
lost Hamtrgarh, but he contiived by various 
indirect means to elude it, and to retain 
tills, one of the most thriving places in 
Mewar. It contains about eight hundred in- 
habited liouses, tenanted ehiedy by mann- 
factures of cbinta and dapallit, or ‘scarfs* 
such as are worn by all tiie Bajpootnis It 
has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild 
duck, which live unmolested amidst the 
aawfara and lolos. Tlie more ancient name 
of this place is BaKiole, a.s 1 found by two 
inscriptions, which again furnish specimens 
of sumptuary legislation. 

Seanob, 29rd, eight miles and three 
-furlongs. — Wo are now in the very heait of 
Id ewar, plains extending as far as the eye 
can re.ich. Traces of incipient prasperity 
are visible, but it will require years to repair 
the mischief of the last quarter of a century. 
Passed through Ojlianoh, Amloe, Ifereoh — 
flit surrendered in eonsequence of the treaty 
.of 1818 : the last-mentioned, together with 
Beanoh, from the “ Bed Biever,” as wo have 


r " 

nicknamed the chieftain of Bbadaisir. Thp 
prospect from this ground is superb : ^e 
Oodipoor bills in the distoacei tluMe of 
Poorh and Goorlah, with their cupolast an 
par right; the fantastic peak of 
rising insulted from the plain. We are now 
approaching a place of rest, which we shall 
much require; though I fear Cary’s will be 
one of pel petuity. Suw a beautiful Mirage 
{iee^iote) tliis morning, the certain harbinger 
of the c<ild season. The ridge of Poorh 
underwent a thousand transfurmations, and 
the pinnacle of Burruk was crowued i^h 
a multitude of spires. There is not ampre 
delightful relaxation than to watch the 
changes of these evanescent objects, em- 
blems of our own epheiueial condition. This 
was the first renlly cold morning. Theyrve- 
ekaet, or elders of Poorh, with several of the 
most respectable inhabitants to ibe number 
of fifty, came all this way to see me, and 
testify their happiness and gratitude J Is 
there another nook in the earth where such 
a principle is pr»fe«8ed,maoh less acted on v 
Hear their spokesman’s reply to my 
question, '’why did they take the trouble to 
come so far from home P’’ I give it verbatim : 
“ Our town bad not two hundred inhabited 
dwellings when you come amongst us ; now 
there aie twelve hundred : the Bana is our 
sovereign, but you aie to us n^xt to 
Purmestrar (the Almighty) ; <>ur fields are 
thriving, trade is reviving, and we have not 
been molested even for tiie wedding-por- 
tion. (1) We are happy, and we liave come 
to tell you so ; and wliat is five coss, or five 
hundred, to what yon Lave done for us f ” 
All very true, my friends, if you think so. 
After a little wholesome advice to keep 
party feuds from the good town of Poorh, 


(1) Wbern the Bnhk ' Was aliout eelebiating simultaneously the mairiage of tW4 
daughters and a grand-dang hter to the princes of Jessii'meer, Bikaneer, and Kuhengurh, 
LU subjects were called on for the “ lentil, ” . 
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'tb<7 took leore, to return tbeir lea miJea os 
foot, 

i^nee the tovo eoonoil left me, I have 
heen kept nntil haU-past eoTen by the Baba 
of Muagrope, and the Tliakoor of Rawnr- 
doh, 'whose son I redeemed flrom captivity 
in the fortress of Ajmere. Worn out ; but 
'what is to be done 1 It is impossible to 
deny one's self to chiefs who have also oome 
miles from the beet motirea. Now for coffee 
and the eiarpae. 

JSasmy, S3rd October . — The direct or 
'neual route is thirteen aud a half miles, but 
as I Slade a circuit by Moroirlee, it was 
fiAeen. Had I taken the common route, 
1 ehould have followed the Bunae the whole 
way- aeit was, for the lost half 1 skirted 
its low banks, its limpid stream flowing 
gantly to the north-east. Found the culti- 
vation considerably increased compared with 
last year ; but it is still a desert, overgrown 
with grau and brasbwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are “ few and far be- 
tween " Moro'wloe was thriving in the midst 
of ruin, with fifty-seven ploughs at tvork ; 
there were but twelve when I entered 
Mewar- Basniy has also seventy families 
instead of the twenty I found ; and in a few 
years 1 hope to see them greatly increased. 
We bad some delicious trout from the BuDav, 
some of them equal to what we caught last 
year at Pahoua, the largest of which 
weighed eeventy-lbree rupees, or about two 
jpounde, and near seventeen inches long by 
tuns in girth. My friend Tom David Steu* 
art was more successful than we were in 
getting them to rise at the fly ; in revenge 
we took them, unsportsmanlike, in a net. 
This appears to be the season for eating 
them. 

Bastny is a place of considerable in- 
terestf and tradition is at work to establish 
its antiquity, connecting it with the name 


of iluja Chund ; but whether the Pramar of 
Chnudravati, or the Chohan of Abbanair, I 
cannot learn. Tliere were vestiges of past 
days but even in these regions, where to a 
certain extent tliey respect antiquity, I 
find the ruined temples are despoiled, and 
appropriated to modern fabrics. Amongst 
the grovee of Rasmy I found some frag- 
ments of patriarchal legislation) prohibiting 
' the ladies from carrying away under their 
gkayra { petticoats ) any portion of the eaj, 
or village-feust !” 1 also disoovered a tablet 
raised by the collective inhabitants of 
Basmy, which well illustrates the truth, that 
they had always some resort against oppres- 
sion. It runs as follows ; “Written by the 
merchants, bankers printers, and assembleil 
punehaet of Basiny— .Whereas the collec- 
tor of town-duties oppressed the merchant 
by name Pukur, and exacted exorbitant 
duties or grain and reea (unbleached cloth), 
for which he abandoned the place ; but 
the govern ment-oifleer having forsworn all 
such conduct fer tho future, and prevail- 
ed on him to return, aud haring taken the 
good to witness— we, the assembled punek, 
bare set up this stone to record it. Asar 
the 3rd. S. 1819." 

Fourteen years have elapsed since 1 first 
put my foot in Mewar, as a subaltern of 
the ReBident's(l) escort, when it passed 
through Basmy Since that period, my 
whole thoughts Lave been occupied witli 
her history and that of her neighbours. 

Jasmoh, 24tA ; distance fourteen miles, 
bnt not above twelve direct — Tliis in past 
times was a towii.ship of celebrity, and in 
the heart of the fineet soil in India, with 
water at hand ; but it had not a single 
habit-atiau when we entered the country ; 
new, it has eighty families. Our way for 
fourteen miles was through one wide waste 
of untrodden plain ; the Danas ooutiimed 


(1) My esteemed friend, Mr. Qrseme Mercer, of Mferiebauk. 
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ouf oompanion halt way, when ike departed 
for Guloond to our right Saw many 
ineoriptione, of which we ehall giro an 
aoo<Hint hereafter. Paued the eopper-minea 
of Dureeba ; but they are filled with water 
and the miners are all dead. 

SuHvar, &th ; distance tweire and a- 
half miles by the direct ronte through 
Loneroh ; but 1 made a circuit to visit the 
celebrated field of battle between Bawnl 
Samarsi, of Cheetore, and Bhola Bheem, of 
Aiihulwarra Painn, recorded by the bard 
Chnnd in bis Rata. This magnificent 
plain, liVe alt the rest of ibis once garden 
of Mewar, is overgrown witli the lesoola 
or piai, and lofty rank grses ; and the eole 
circumstance by which it is known is the 
site. The bard describes the battle as 
having occurred in Khet-Kuraira, or field of 
Kuraira, and that the Solanklii, on his de- 
feat, retreated across the river, meaning tbe 
Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. 
A little way from hence is tbe Sune^iim, or 
point of juncti m of the Bairis and Bunas, 
which, with a third small stream, foitns a 
irtveni ; at their point of confluence there 
is an altar to hlahadeo. 

At Kiirnira there is a temple of some 
celebrity, dedicated to tlie fweuty-lhird of 
the Join apostles, Farswauath, I found 
several iuseriptions recording its foundation 
iu S. 11, and several from 1300 to I3S0. | 
AVe must supply tbe figuree wanting in the ! 
first. The priests are poor and ignoi ant ; 
bnt they are transcribing its history, and 
such as it is it shall be given, Tlio temple 
is imposing, and lliougb evidently erected 
iu tbe decline of tbo arts, may be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century. 
It consists of two domes, supported by 
nnmerons massive columns of a species of 
porphyry, of eloee texture, excessively hnnl 
and taking a fine polish. The capiUls of 
the columns are filled with Jain figures of 
their puutiffs, Thu doiues utu of neatly 


equal diameters, about thirty feet ea^ and 
abjut forty iu height ; under the further 
oue is the sanotnm of Panwa, and the other 
within the votaries. There is a epleodul 
colonnaded vestibnie at tbe entrance, richly' 
sculptured, whicli gives a very grand 
appearance to the whole edifice ; bnt it 
stands in the midst of desolation. Even 
thirty years ago, these plains were covered 
with crops of joar, in which an elephant 
would have been lust ; now there is scarcely 
tbe trace of a footpath, and with some 
difficulty did I make way in my palli ( for ( 
stn vinabU to mnnut tny bovse) through the 
high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and tbe laboot trees, the (horns of which 
annoyed na. Kuraira, which formeily con- 
tained six hundred, houses has now only 
sixty ; and more than half of these have 
been built since we came amongst them. Tbe 
damsels of Knraira came out fo welcome mo 
with the * song of joy,’ and bringing water. 
The distance is seven miles from Rasmy. 
to Kuraira, and nine thence to Sunwar. 
Tiie latter belongs to one of the infants 
(hahat) of Mewar, tbe MaUar.sja Dowlefc 
Sing, ivnw Killelidar or commandant of 
Komiilmer. This chief town of the estato 
I of my friend tbe Msiliarnja'ia but. small,, 

I and in no flourishing condition. There is 
a small fort, in which be contrived to 
maintain liinrself against the savage bauds 
who long prowled over the country. — 
Transcribed an inscription, and found it 
to be the aboUlion of a monopoly of tobacco,, 
dated S. 1826. 

MaoKlee, ^Ih ; seven and a-lialf miles;. 
—As usual, all was barren between Snuwar 
aud Maowlee ; though at each aro the 
tiaccs of reviving industry. This was. 
foimorly a considerable town, and rated, 
iu the books at seven Ihoasand rupees’ 
annual rout ; but now it yields not ssvoii. 
hundred. Its populaliou coneists of about 
eiglily famiks V)f all classes, half of which 
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lisire been recaUed from th^r long exUo' 
in Sfaltrarnd'Candeish, and hava alraiuly 
gi^en a new- a^ect to ISaoirlee in its sugar* 
etistm. Her highness’ steward liowerer, 
it not one of the faith fal Thereiearerj 
fine 5«ie(ti*(, or reserroir, of eoarse marble, 
oonatraotad bj Jfatji Saj, 'the royal 
mother' of the present Bana and bis sister, 
in whose appanage it is. — An inseription, 
dated 8. 1737, recorded an ordinance in 
favonr of the Jains, that “ tlie oil-mill of 
Maowlee should not work on the foot rainy 
months in order to loesen the destruction 
Of animal life. 

JETeighU Toot and Mairta, STth ; four- 

teen miles and a-half, — At length there is 
* an end to disastrous journey ; and from 
this ground 1 stir not agsin, tilt I start far 
Samoodfa (the sea), to emb irk for tho land 
Of my sires. Our route, as usual, over deso- 
late fields, doubly striking as we passed the 
hunting-seats of N«hra-Mng«ra, or ‘tiger- 
mount.’ Bairaj, the royal eteed, who eeemcd 
inatiuctively to know he was at the end of 
his journey was unwilling to quit the path 
and his companions when I urged him to 
pick his way amidst the mined palace of 
tho Kanas, where, wirhout metaphor, "the 
owl atands eentiiiel” ; and which was crumb- 
ling into and choking' np the Bharauni, 
Irhoea monotonous murmur over those 
impediments increased the melancholy 


sensattona which arose on heliolding such tl 
soena Erery year is aiding its rapid doesy, 
and ▼egetation, fixing itself emy where, 
rende its wall') asunder. The rnnge of 
stabling for thirty horses, all of atone, even 
to tlie mangers, is one extenstre min. It 
wes oil this spot, aecording to the ehronicles, 
tiiat the sage Harit bestowed the enchanted 
blade npon the great sire of the Seesodias, 
aleren centuries ago ; but they have run 
their career and the problem remains to be 
solved, whether they have to commence n 
new course, or proceed in the same ratio of 
deaiy aa the palace of the tiger-TOOunt. 
The walls around this roy.'d pisserve no 
longer serve to keep the game from prowling 
where they please. A noble boar crossed 
our path, but hare no pursuers ; ‘our blood 
was eold’ ; we wanted rest As we approa- 
ched our old ground, my neighbours of 
Mairta and villages adjacent poured out to 
irelcoiue our return, preceded by the dholi 
of Toog and h» huge kettle-drum, and the 
fair, bearing their lootaa, or brason vessels 
with water, chauiited the usual strain bf 
welcome. I dropped a piece of silver into 
each os I passed, and hastened to rest my 

wearied limba 

Poor C.iry will never march again I 
Life is almost extinct, and nil of us are but 
the ghosts of wbat we weie. 



CHAPTEB IX. 


The author olliged to take a journey to Boi)udi.—C ante of the jowney,-— 
St^den death of the Rao Raja, who left hie eon to the autho're eare.^—The 
cholera morbut, or murri.- Its ravages — Curious expedient to exclude it 
from Kotah and Booudi. — Bad weather.— ~Death of the author'e elephant, 
—Pohana,“- Bhilteara.— Grntifging reception of the anihor.— State of 
the town contrasted with its former condition.— Projects for its further 
improvement. -Befiexions on its rise. — Jekajpaor.— Difficulties of the 
road.— Arrival at Boondi.— The aspect of the court.— Interview with the 
goung Rao Raja. ~ Attentions paid to the author. 


O/idipnnr, Jtilg, 1821. — When I conelnil- 
cd the nnrrfttiTe of my journey in Ostober | 
Iftnt year, I had no expectation timt I alioald j 
ever put my foot in the stiirup again, except ] 
rn route to Bombay, in ord’r to embark for : 
0‘d England ; biit ■houha.r f sn my Rajpoot i 
friends exclaim, with a sigh, when an inein- j 
cible destiny opposes their intention*. I had ' 
only ewited the termination of the monsoon ! 
to remove the wreck of a once robust 
frnme to a more genial clime; and now it 
will remain to be proved whether my ; 
worthy friend Doncan’s prophecy— *“ yon J 
mast die, if you stay here six mimths more” 
— will be fulfilled. P.ior Cary lies entombed 
on the heights of Mairta ; the docter him- 
self is just going off to the Cape, half-dead 
from the Kotah fever ; and, ns if that were ; 
not enough, the narnoa, or Quinea-worm, ! 
has blanched his cheek and made him a { 
cripple. My cousin, Captain Waugh, is at 
Kotah, depressod hy a continuance of the 
same malaria, and in a few days I again 
start solus, in the muist uf the monsoon, 
for Hai'outi. 

A. few days ago I received an express j 
from Booudi announcing the sudden death ; 
of my estimable friend, Uio Rao R’>ja, who j 
in hia last moments nominatad me guardian i 


of his infant son, and charged me to watch 
over his welfare and that of Booudi. The 
more formal letter of the minister was 
accompanied by one from the Rani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in 
his same, 1 had a few lines, hoth aecending 
the beqnestof the dying prince, and reoiod' 
ing me of the dangeia of a minority, and 
the elements by which they were surround- 
ed. The appeal was irresistible, and the 
equipage was ordered out for immediate 
departure to Mairta, and thence to 
Manwlee, twenty-five miles distant where 
I should join them. 

The Eaja fell a victim to murri, ths 
emphatic appellation of cholera, which lias 
now been wasting these regions since ISl?,. 
They miglit well say that, if at tliis impor- 
tant period in their hiBt''ry, we destroyed 
the demon of rapine, which had so long 
preyed upon their repose, we had in lieu 
of it, iiitrodnccd death amongst them, for 
such is the interpretation of murri. (1) 
It was in our armies that this dneose 
first appeared in northern India ; and 
althongh f‘>r some time we flattered onr- 
selves liiat it was only the intemperate, the 
ill-fed, or ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, 
we soon discovered that murri was no 


(l) llie Satisciit uifi, ‘ to die.’ 
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respecter of persons, eud tUt the prince they lie separated. Having assembled the 
and the peasant, the Buropean and the native, Brahmins, astrologers, and those versed in 
the robust and the weak, the well-fed and incantations, a grand rite woa got up, 
the abstinent, were all alike eubject to her sacrifice made, and a oolemn decree of 
infinenoe. I tan number four intimate friends, deeratie, or banisbment, waa pronouneed 
my broUier officers, who were snatch- against murn. Accordingly, an equipage 
cd away in the very prime of life by this was prepared for her, decorated with 
disease ; aud in the states under my political funeral emblems, painted black and drawn 
control, it oMaiied in two instaocos, the by a donblo team of black oxen ; baga of 
palace ; the Oudipoor prince recovered, but grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, 
tbs Boondi IXao’a time was come. He eon- that the lady might not go forth withont 
ducted himself most heroically, and in the food, and driven by a man i* sable vest* 
midst of the most dreadful torture with ments, followed by the yells of the populace, 
which the liumao frame can be afflicted, JSfun'i was deported across the Chumbul, 
he never lost his self-poeses»ion, but in with the coinmands of the priest that she 
every ioiervol of suffering, conversed upon should never set foot again in Eotah. No 
the affairs of his little dominion, giving sooner did my disceased friend hear of her 
the fullest instrnctions for the future expulsion fn.m that capital, and being 
with composure. He parliculorly desir- placed e» ehtmin for Boondi, than the wise 
Od that none of bis wives should mount the men of this city were called on to provide 
pyre with his corpse : and thst waa soon ss 1 moans to keep her from entering therein, 
be ceased to breathe I ehonid bo invited to • Accordingly, all the wafer of the Ganges at 
Boondi j for that “he left Lafji ( an | hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel 
endearing epithet to children ) in tuy lap.” ! wa» placed over the southern portal, from 
It waa only daring our last journey through j which tho sacred water was oontinu.ilIy 
Booadi, that I was amused with ray fiiond’s I dripjring, and against which no evil conld 
expedient to keep ‘'death’* out of his capitnl, | prcv.iil. Whether roy friend’s supply of the 
and which I omitted to mention, as likewise ! holy water failed, or ilfsrri disregarded sueli 
the old fiegenl’s mode of gattiog rid of this ; opposition, she reached his palace.(l) 
unwelcome visitor in Kotali ; nor should Po-wnah, or Pohona^ July S&th,— 

(1) 1 bare in other parts of roy woik tonvhed upon this terrific scourge, fr<<ra which 
it will be seen that it in well known throughout India under the same appellatinii ; and 
it ia not one of the l-ast curious results of my eudesvour to prove that the Hindus had 
historical docuinents, that by their means I am enablid to trace this disease ravaging In- 
dia nearly two centnrioH ago. At page 5,\ it is thus described in the Aiiinils of Marwar : 
“ Th'S, the saro (putting u garrison to the sword ) of Bojut, was when S. 1737 ended, and 
S. 1738, or A. 1>. 1681-2, commenced, when the sword and mvrri ( pestilence ) united to 
clear the land.'’ Ornie, in his fragments, mentions a siniiUr diNeaae in A. D. 1681, raging 
in the peninsula of India, and sweeping off five hundred daily in the imperial camp at 
Qoa. and again, in the Annuls of M««ar, it is described in the most frightful colours, 
as ravaging that country tseniy years befnie, or in S. 1717 ( A. D. 1661 ) : so that in the 
epace of twenty yeais, we have it described in the poiiinsnia, in the desert of ludia, and 
in the plains of Central Itidta ; and what will appear not the least sigahir part of the 
bistcrv of this distemper, so analogous to the piesent dele, ahont the intermediate time 
of thexe extreme periods, that is about A. 1>. 1660, a similar disease waa raging in 
' England. 1 have no doubt that other traces of the disorder may appear in the_ chronicles 
of their bards, or in Mahomedan writers, judging from these inciuental notices, which 
might never have attracted attention hud not Msrrt come to our own doors. 1 hare had 
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Y«ttevday waa a day of dianater : 1 left the 
eapital amidat tomnta of rain, and between 
Uairta and Uaowlee found my beat elephant 
lying dead ; the long and audden march, and 
too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine 
oniiual. It waa rather ominoiia to lose the 
emblem of wisdom in the outset of this 
Journey. We passed a most uncomfortable 
^ay, and still more uncomfortable night, for 
a strong gale forced up the tcnt>pins from 
the clay soil, and brought down the tent 
‘over my ears. I had an escape from the 
pole, part of which I propped under the fly 
to keep me from suflfacatton. Around me 
were nothing but yells of distress, half 
laughable, half serious ; horses loose, aud 
cameia roaring in discordant gutturals. 
We were glnd long before drawn to pack 
up our chattels, thoroughly soaked, and 
couseqiieiiUy double weight, and begin 
moving for Polwna, where we are pro- 
mised a little repose. I have taken this 
route as it ie the laet occaaion I shall hare 
to visit the work of my own hands, the 
mart of Bliilwarra. Poliona is or waa a 
place of sotae value, but the Brabmina 
through the influence of the Raua’a sister, 
had got it by means of a forged graot, 
abided by the privileges of tiicir order. 
But fortunately they abused the right 
of aauctuary, in giving protection to a thief 
and assassin from interested motives ; 
consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was ineuired, and we liope to suffer no other 
ill-effects than Cbaiid Bae’s displeasure. 

. Bhilwarra, Jitbj 26t/t.— Varuna, the 
tTiipiter pluvialU of the Hindu, has been 


■ 

most complaisant, and for two daffa haa 
stopped up ail the “ bottles of hearoo,” 
aud 1 made my triumphal entry into our 
good town of Bhilwsm, one of those days 
which are pecutiurly apiendid in (bo mon- 
soon, when the sun deigns to emerge firom 
behind tile clonds. 

My receptiuD was quits Asiatic ; the entire 
populstioD, headed by the chief mereiiaiits, 
and preceded by the damsels with hvllva, 
advanced full .v mile to meet and conduct 
me to a town which, a few years ago, had 
not one inhabited dwelling. I passed’ 
through the main street, surrounded by 
its wealthy occupants, who had suspended 
over the projecting awnings the most co.st- 
ly silks, brocades, and other finery, to do 
honour to ono whom they esteemed their 
benefiictor, snJ having conducted me to my 
tent, left me to breakfast, and returned in 
the afternoon. As the tent would not con- 
tain a tenth of the visitors, I bad its wulb 
removed, and ail were welcome to enter who 
eonld. Every moment I expected to see it 
fail upon us, ss there were hundreds of 
bands at each rope, swaying it in eveiy 
direotioD, in their eagerness to ses what waa 
going on witiiin between the taheh an.l the 
panchaet of both sects. Oawal and Maliesri, 
or Jain aud Yislmuve. Wo talked over 
ranny plans for the fntuie benefit of the 
town ; or further reducing the duties, and 
giving additional freedom to the transit- 
trade. I offered, in the Uana’a name, to 
expend the ;next two years’ inoomo on a 
circumvallation for the protecti in of the 
town ; which, for mauy good reasoiu, they 


many patients dying about me, but uo man aver dreamed of contagion ; to propagate 
wbtoh opinion, and scare us from all the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely 
demonstrative, is, to say the least highly censurable. Tlierc is enough of self of this 
land at ultra civiliaition, without drawing a cordon sxititatre round every iudividiial. 
The Oodipoiir prince was the first person seixeil with the disease in that capital : a_ proof 
to me, against all the faculty, that to other causes than personal eomiiinnicatiou ita 
influence luust be ssenbei. 1 will not lepeat the trealmeut in Ibis case which may 
d«jci vu u I lire, though prescribed by the csuitiikted, 
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fcliiMd ; aik4 ^rin tiiat it would be a 

teheplt on that rwf freedom it waa mj 
4eaire tliey ahoukl enjoy, aa it would 
|w»vaBit eniutHTnpted iasxcaa and egreii 
1, however, aeut for the eh’efa, to whom, 
with their qnotaa, waa confided the duty of 
Hoarding thla town, and before the aaeem* 
hied, greupea expUiaed the neceaaity of 
jtrereiiting any complaiata from want of 
doe vigihmoe, and told them they were to 
be io lieo of walla to Bhilwarra. My go<>d 
frienda haviog uoi inelinatioB to retire, I 
aent for -the preeenta I intended for the 
beade of the aectariao merehanta, with the 
utr-pa* .(that moat oonvenient mode of 
hinting to a friend that yon are tired of 
him), and they depatrted with a thoueand 
Ueaaioga, and praynn for the perpetuity of 
onr ro/. 

Biiilwarra ie perhips the mut con* 
apienoni ineteuee in all India of the 
.change whieh onr predominant infloence 
.hae effaeted in four eh irt yeara ; aad 
to iHuy it most appear almoat miraculous, 
'tbat^ within that period, a great com m er> 
cial mart elrnnld be ettabliahed, and 
4i»ee tboueand honses, twelve hnndred of 
whieh are thoae of merchants or artixins, 
be made habitable, the principal street 
being entirely rebuilt ; th«t goods of ali 
'conntriea abonid be found there ; bills of 
exchange to any amonat, and on any city in 
India,- obtained, and that all should be 
‘ syabematictUy organised, as if it bad been 
the silent growth of ages. To me it afford- 
ed ttiotiherooBrtncing prOof, in addition to 
the .many I have bad, of the tenacity end 
indestructibility of the inatitutione in these 
regions, and that very little skill is requi- 
site to evoke order and prosperity out of 
ponfnston end di^trese. I have no hesibi- 
tiow in snytBg that, were it not nOw time 
to wft^iiaw from mterferenee in the inter- 
ijnsl eone^ns of .Mewar, tlie naaebioe of 
government having beeu once more pot into 


aolien, with proper management this place 
might become the chief mart of Bij- 
pootaua, and ten housand hettses would 
soon find ioliubitants ; such ore its local 
capabilities as an entrepot But while I 
indulge this belief, I should at tlye sniue 
time fear that ligid impartiality, which 
baa prevented the qnorrels of the sectarian 
traders from affecting the general weal, 
would be lost sight of in the apathy and 
intrigue which are by no ineana banished 
from the councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarre and 
its iahabitants, with prayers for the welfare 
of both. 

Bkilvarra, S8<4. — Though pressed for 
time, and the weather had again become 
bad, I could not resist the kind entreaties 
of the people of Bhilwarra that 1 would 
halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit 
neither my health nor occupations admitted 
of my being the lioa to the goud trtulers of 
Uie city without inconvenience, the slight 
porsonal sacrifice wus amply repaid by the 
more intimate acquaintance I gained with 
men belonging to every region o Itajwarra. 

Jehajpoor, iWh . — This was along march 
in a torrent of rain, the country flooded, 
and roads cut up ; and although J bare not 
I inconiiuoded myself with much baegage, 
the little I have is in a wretched plight. 
The erookery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the contents. — Passed over the 
encamping ground of last year, and 
bestowed a transient thought upon tUo 
aeene enacted there. I was equally 
near ‘the brink' this spring. The Xtana had 
Stopped the nakarra, and many a 
rnpee'a worth of ketur ( salTiou ) wae 
promised to the divinitiee both of the 
daibs and Viehmivis for my recovery. 
My kinsman. Captain Waiigb, was admitted, 
after many days’ egslnsion, to lake a last 
adieu ; buti I told the doctor I was sure he 
vvas wrong { and fa^ro 1 am, bjuud fjr the 
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«u>ie- BoenM of mtMry from which I ao 
lately eae^pcd, and under which aereral of 
my eatabtishment, heaides poor Oary, have 
race 'imbed. 

JBoondi, Another fatiguing march 

brought lie to the ooneluaion of our journey ; 
and notwithftanding a deluge of rain, we 
were met three mil<‘8 from the city by the 
minister end the principal chiefs, with whom 
on interchange of bugul-geeri ( embracing ) 
took plaoe in spite of the raging elements. 
All preceded to announce our approach, but 
niy faithful old friend, the Maharaja 
Bikramnjeet, whose plain and downright 
honesty in all that appertains to his master’s 
bouse has won my wnrniest regard. He 
rode by my side, and told me of the changes 
that Iiad taken place, of the dangers of the 
young Ram Sing from the interested 
views of tiiose who afTeoted the semblance of 
devotion ; “ but,” observed the veteran, 
"you know us all, and will trust no indivi- 
dual with too much authority." He could 
apeak thus without fear of being misunder- 
stood, for no persuasion would have induced 
Iiiiu to enter into their cabals, or compro- 
mise liis trust of watching over the personal 
safety of his infant prince ; though without 
any ostensible post of chiracter save that 
proud title —which was ascribed to him by 
all parties— ‘the loyal Bikrnmajeet.’ 

The beauties of scenery passed unheed- 
ed, and have already been suIBciently 
described, though there is novelty in 
every point of view from wliieh the 
fairy palace is seen ; and as it burst upon us 
this morning, a momentary gleam passing 
over its gilded pinnacles, displaywl its 
varied outline, which is rapidly immerged 
into the gloom that hung over it, according 
well with tile character of ita inm>itea. 
'As it WBJS my policy to demonstrate by the 
rapidity of my movementa ( wliiuh had 
brought me in six days at anoh a season 
from Oodipoor to Boondi), how much the 
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British government had at heart the wt^fare 
of its young prince, I hastened to tbC ^laea 
in my travelling costume^ to pay my respeeto, 
wishing to get over tlie formal visit of con- 
dolenoe on the loss the prince had bus* 
taiaed. 

I found the young chief and his brother, 
Oopal Sing, surrounded by a most reqiecjt* 
able court, thon^ as I passed along the 
line ef retainers occupying each side of the 
long colonnaded bara-durri, I conld perceive 
looks of deep anxiety and expectation 
blended with those of welcome. Notwith- 
standing the forms of mourning must destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, tbers ia 
something in the settled oomposnre of 
feature of an assembly like this, convened to 
receive the condolence of a stranger who 
felt for the loss in which he was called to 
sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although 
I was familiar with the rite of uaUim, which, 
since the days of “David, who sent to 
comfort Hannm, son of the king of tho 
children of Ammon when his fattier died,” 
is generally one of ‘the mockeries of woe,* 
its ordinary character was changed on this 
occasion, when we met te deplore the loss of 
the chief of all the Haraa 

I expressed the feelings which the late 
event bad excited in me, in which, I oliserv- 
ed, the most noble the governor-general 
would participate ; adding that it was a 
consolation to find so much promise in his 
successor, during whose miuorily his lord- 
ship would be in the place of a fathev to 
him in all that concerned his welfase; 
and that in thus speedily fulfilling the 
obligation of public duty and friendsh^ 
to the will of his deceased parent, I but 
evinced the deep interest my goverament 
had in the rising prosperity of Boondi ; 
that, thank God, the time was passed when 
a minority could endanger his wellaie, Ws 
it would only redouble the anxiety wad 
vigilance of ray gevemment ; viHf'-nraoli 
B 
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.•nn to the mom piirpert, vhieh it it 
tmneetitts; to npeat young prince 
leplied with gmt propriety of manner end 
•peedi, concluding thua : **My father left 
ae in your lap ; he confided my well-being 
to your handa.’* After a few remarka to 
the ohiefa, 1 repdred to the reaidence 
prepared for me at no great diatanoe 
from the palace. Bote I found all my 


wanta nnpplied and my eomfocta moat 
cnrefully atndied ; and eoaroely had I 
changed my garmenta, when a anmptnoua 
dinner waa announced, aent by the queen- 
mother, who in order to do more honour 
had ordered a Brahmin to preeede it, sprink- 
ling the road with holy- water to prerent 
the approach of CTil ! 


OHAPTXB X. 

Cmmony 0/ Raj-tilao, or enoe^HroftOM . — Pertonal qualUiet 0/ the Rao Raja 
a»d iu hroihett.—Tht inttaUatiim,—Tht tilac fint made hy the author, 
M repreHntaike the BriiUih yovernment.-~CeremoHie». — Meuage 
ftvm the Queen-Mother. — Balwant Rao of Goterah —The Bohora or 
eki^ miniater.—Poioer and ditpotition qf iheie two oJteert.-Jrranye- 
monte made By the author.— Jniervieto and eonvereation vith the Rani.— 
Literary aud hietorieal reeearehee of the author,— Revenuet of Booedi,— 
lie proepeete .—Departure for Rotah.— Condition of the junior branchu 
of the Earae.—Bavtah,— Grand hunte in ffarouti. 


Au(fiUt the 6th. — ^Tbi ceremony of Raj- 
ftlee, or inanguration of the yonng Bao 
Baja, had been postponed as aoon aa the 
Bani-Motber heard of my intention to come 
-to Boondi, and aa the joynus "third of 
Sawnn,** 8awn-ea-tev> <^t hand, it was 
Axed for the day following that featiral. 
AUi the interval between the display of grief 
.and the expreeaion of joy U ahort in theae 
■tatea, it would hare been inanapioione to 
mingle aught of gloom with this moat cele- 
brated of all the feetirala of the Harea, in 
erhieh the arhole city partakes. The queen- 
mother sent a message to request that I 
would aocoDptny her son in the proceaaion 
ofthpdeeft which invitation I moat 
wQUngly eomplied; and she also informed 
uu^titwwtheenatomof Bajwarra, br 
thg Meieet cd kin, ei amM aeighbei»ia|; 


prince, on such oceasiona, to intreat the 
mourner, at the termination of the tweire 
days of matim, to dispenae with its em- 
blems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured 
dress, with a turban and a jewelled etrpeih, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince 
would "put aside the white turban.'* In 
compliance with tbie, be appeared in these 
veatmenta in public, and 1 accompanied him 
to the ancient palace in old Boondi, where 
all pubiio festivitit'B are still held. 

The young prince of tlie Baras is named 
Bam Sing, after one of the invincibles of 
tbie race, wlio sealed hia loyalty with his Ufa 
oil the field of Dholpoor. lie is now in hia 
eleventh year, fair, and with a lively, iotelli- 
genteaitof faee,andacedateaaeeof demeu- 
BOUT whieb, at hia age, is only to bo seen in 
the fact. Qopa) Sisgr hit bretheri by u 
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diffitreni «otlier, ii » few oioiithi yaunner. 
▼ery iotelligeiit, end in perton slight, fair, 
and aomewbnt marked with the emall-pox. 
There is a third boy, about four. Who, 
although illeeitimate, was brought up with 
equal regard, but now he will hare no 
oooaideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and im> 
posing ; the chiefs and their ret'iiners well 
mounted, their equipments all new for the 
occasion, and the inhabitants in their heet 
apparel, created a spectacle which was 
quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had 
not witnessed for a century : indeed, I 
should hardly have supposed it poeeible 
thst four years could have pr‘'>daced such 
a change in the general appearance of 
numbere of the population. After remain- 
ing a few minutes, I took leave, that I 
might impo«e no restraint on the mirth 
which the day prodnoeaft). 

The next day was appointed for the in- 
stallation. Captain Waugh, who had been 
sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in December 
lliit, when the troubles of that state broke 
out afresh, joined me this day in order to be 
present at the ceremony, though lie was in 
wretohed health from the peculiar insalu- 
brity of Kotah at this time of the year. We 
proceeded to the Ilijmahl where all the 
SODS of Dewa-Bango have been anointed. 
Every avenue through which we passed was 
crowded with well-dressed people, who 
gave us hearty cheers of congratulation as 
we went along, and seemed to participate 
in the feeling evinced towards their young 
princejby the ropreaentative of the protect- 
ing power. The courts below and around 
the palnee were in like manner flilod 
with the Hara retaicers, who rent the air 
with/yl aa we dismounted. There 

was a Very full aseemblags within, where 
the young Raja was undergoing purification 


by the priests ; hot we found his brothar 
the Baharaja Gopal Sing, Bulwnnt Sing ol 
Goterah, the first noble of Boond!^ lbs 
rhiefs of Eaprain and Thane, old BitcremsF 
jeet, and likewise the venerable chief of 
Doottarie ( son of Sriji ), grand uncle of tlw 
yonn*.; prince, who bad witesned all t»e 
revolutions which the country had under- 
gone, and oould appreciate the existing re- 
pose. It was gratifying to bear this 
ancient, who oould remember both periods 
of prosperity, thank Parmeswar that he 
hud Used to see the restoration of hls 
country’s independence. In this manner we 
bad some iniersting conversation, while 
sacrifice and purification were going on in 
the adjoining apartment. When this was 
over, I was instructed to bring the yonng 
Baja forth and lead him to a temporary 
’coshion of state,' when a new ronnd of 
religious ceremonies took place, terminating 
with his re-election of the family Pnrohit 
and Beat), by marking their forebeada with 
the tilao : wtiich ordination entitled them 
to put the unction upon the prince's, denob- 
ing the ‘divine riglit,” by which be was ta 
future to rule the Haras. Tbs young 
prince went through a multitude of propi- 
tiatory rites with singular accuracy and lelf 
possession ; and when they were over, tho 
assembly rose. I was then requested to 
conduct him to the ffodi, placed in an ele- 
vated balcony overlooking the external 
court and a great part of the town ; and 
it being too high for the young prinoo to 
reach, I raised him to it. The ofilciat- 
ing priest now brought the vessel containing 
the unction, composed of saadal-wood 
powder and aromatic oils, into which I 
dipped the middle finger of my right band, 
and made the iliac on hie forehead. I then 
girt him with the sword, and congratulated 
him io the name of my government, deoltr- 


(1) See the description of the 3b«/. Vol, I, p. 4fi4, 
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lag alond ; that all might hear, that the 
firitiib gOTenunent would never oeaae to 
leal a deed interest in all that coneerned 
the wetfare of Boondi and the young 
]>rinoe*s family. Shouts of approbation 
hunt from the immenBe crowds who thronged 
ike palace, all in their gayest attire, white 
every valley re^hoed the sound of the 
cannon from the oitadal of Tarracnrh. I 
then put on the jewels, consisting of tirpesh, 
or aigrette, which 1 bound round his 
turban, a neciclace of pearls, and bracelets, 
with twenty one lAieldt ( the ti-ay of a 
Bajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and fine 
clothes. An elepliant and two handsome 
bones, richly caparisoned, the one having 
silver, the other silver-gilt ormaments, with 
embroidered velvet saddle-cloths, were 
then led into the centre of the court under 
the balcony, a hhelat befitting tlie dignity 
both of the giver and the receive. Having 
gone through this form, in which I was 
prompted by iny old friend the Maharaja 
Biokramajeet, and paid my individual coo- 
gratulations as the friend of his. father 
and his personal guardian, I withdrew to 
make room for the chiefs, heads of clans, 
to perform the like round of ceremonies : 
for in making the (ilae they at the same 
time aikiiowlcdge his accession and their 
own homige and fealty. 1 was joined 
by Gopal Sing, the prince's brotlier, wlio 
artlessly told me that he had no pro- 
tectoin but myself ; end the chiefs, as they 
returned from the oeremouy, came and 
congratulated me on the part I had token 
in a rite which so nearly touched them 
all ; individually presenting their nussura 
to me as the representative of the para- 
mount power. I then made my salutation 
to the priiioa and the assembly of the Baras, 
and’ returned. The fiao Baja aferwards pro- 
ceeded with his cavalcade to all the shiines 
in this city and Sitoor, to make his offerings. 

The next day, 1 received a message from 


the queen-mother with her blessing (osess), 
intimating her surprise that I had yet sent 
no specisl deputation to her, to comfort her 
under her affliction, and to give a pledge 
for her own and her child’s protection ; and 
that ahhongh on this point she could feel 
no distrust, a direct commuaication would 
be satisfactoty. In reply, I urged that it 
waa from delicacy alone I iiad erred, and 
that I only awaited the intimation that it 
would be agreeable, though she wonid see 
the nnbarruBsment attending sneb a 8te|), 
mors especially as I never employed my 
own servants when 1 could command the 
services of the miiiisteia , and that as I 
feared to give umbrage by selecting any one 
of them, if she would receive the four, I 
would send with them a confidential servant, 
the aibarntiveet or news-writer, as the 
bearer of my message. Hex anxiety was 
not without good grounds ; the elements of 
disorder, though subdued, were not crushed, 
and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence 
of the senior noble, Bulwniit Riio of 
Goterah, who hod proved a thorn in the 
side of the late Baja throughout his life. 
This audacious but gallant Rajpoot, about 
twelve years before, had stormed and taken 
Tfyawa, one of the chief castles of Doondi, 
in the face of day, and defeated with great 
slaughter many attempts to retake it, still 
bolding it in spite of his prince, and trust- 
ing to hie own party and the Mahrattas 
for support. In fact, but fur the change in 
his relations, he neither would have 
obeyed a summons to tlie Presence, nor 
dared to appear uninvited ; and even now 
hie appearance excited no less alarm than 
surprise. “ Bulwunt Sing at Boondi 
was repeated by many of tbe surrounding 
chiefs, as one of the anomalous signs of 
lbs times ; for to have heard that a lion 
from their juQglos had gone to congratulate 
tbe Baja, would have caused less wonder 
and iufiuitely Icbs apprehension, The 
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Bani vu not utisfied, nor baA late lord 
been, nrith the chief minister, the Bohora, 
Simbhoo Bam, irho only a few days before 
the Baja’s death had expressed great unwil- 
liogneea, when called on, to produce liia 
account of the flnancea. It was chiefly 
with a view to guard against these indi- 
viduals, that the deceased Rao Baja had 
nominated the British Agent as the 
guardian of hia son and the state during 
his minorit}’, and the queen*mother besought 
me to see his wishes faitlifnty executed. 
Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Govind 
Bam, who had attended the agent as vakeel: 
a simple-minded man, - full of integrity 
and good intentions, though no match 
for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There 
was also the dhaJbhae, or foster-brother of 
the late prince, who held the important 
office of kilU'hdar of Tarrgurh, and who, 
like all his class, is devotion personified. 
There was likewise Cbanderbhan Naique, 
who, from a low condition, had risen 
to favour and power and being quick, 
obedient, aud faitliful, was always held as 
a cheek over the Bohora. Tlicto were also 
two eunuchs of the palace, servants entirely 
confidential, and with a very good notion 
of tlie general alTuire of the state. 

Such were the materiale at my disposal, 
and they were ample for all the concerns 
of this little etato. Conformably to the 
will oF the late prince, and the injunctions 
of the queen-mother, the Agent entirely 
reformed the functions of these oilloers, 
prohibited the revenues of the state from 
being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of the minister, requiring them 
henceforth to be deposited at the iithen- 
hindaTy or treasury in the palace, providing 
a system of checks, as well on the receipts 
as the expenditure, and making all the funr 
jointly Mhd severally anewerable ; yet he 
made no material iuuoTaticms, and displaced 


or displeased no one ; tliough iw niadng 
those who were noted thronghoat tbs 
cemntsy for their integrity^ he conflmsd. 
Ibeir good intentions and afforded them 
scope, while his measures were viewed with 
general satisfaction. After these arrange* 
ments, the greatest anxiety of the queen 
was for the absence of Bulwnnt Bao ; aad^ 
as it was iu vain to argue against her fears, 
the requested that, when the ceremonies of 
installation were over, the chiefs might bs 
dismissed to their estates, and that 1 would 
take the opportunity, at the next durbar, 
to point out to them the exact line of their 
duties, and the necessity of observance of 
the customs of past dayc : all of which was 
courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Saihi was 
not until the end of the month, tiie mother 
of the yonng prince sent me by the hands of 
the bhut, or family priest, the bracelet of 
adoption as her brother, which made my 
yonng ward henceforth ray bhanaij, or 
nephew. With this mark of regard, she 
also expressed, threugh the ministers, a 
wish that 1 would pay her a visit at the 
palace, os she had many points to discusa 
regarding Lalji’e welfare, which could only 
be satisfactoiily argued viva voee. Of 
oourse I assented ; and, aocompanied by the 
Bohora and the confidential eunuchs of the 
rawula, I bad a conversation of about three 
hours with my adopted sister ; a curtain be- 
ing between us. Her language was sensible 
and forcible, and she evinced a thorough 
knowledge of all the routine of government 
and the views of parties, which she 
described with great clearness and precision. 
She especially approved of the distribntion 
of duties, and said, with these checks, 
and the deep interest I felt for all that con- 
cerned the honour of Boondi, her mind waa 
qnite nt ease ; nor had she any thing left to 
desire. She added that she relied implicitly 
on my fiiendship for the deceased, whoM 
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regtad for »« was great. I took the liber* 
ty of vlverting to mmy topics for her own 
gaidanee ; oounselling her to shun the error 
of ootnmnnioatiDg with or receiving r eports 
from interested or ignorant advisers ; and 
above all, to shim forming parties, and 
vniing, according to their usual policy, by 
divkion ; I suggested that the object would 
be .best attained by noVer intimating her 
wis|iee but when the four ministers were 
together ; and urged her to exercise her own 
sound judgment, and banish all anxiety for 
her son's welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what ray government had done for the 
interests of Boondi. During a great part of 
this conversation, the Bohara bad retired, 
so that her tongna was unrestrained. With 
vtr-pan and her blessing ( ateei ) sent by 
one of her damsels, she dismissed me with 
the oft-repeated remark, ''Forget not that 
Laiji is now in your lap.’’ 

I retired with my conduotors, highly 
gratified with this interesting conversation, 
and impressed with respect for her capacity 
and views. This Bnni, as I have elsewhere 
mentioned, is of the Bahtore tribe, a nd of 
the house of Kisbengurh in Sfarwar ; she is 
the youngest of the late Bao Baja's four 
Widowed queens, but takes the chief rank, 
M mother and guardian of the minor prince. 

I remained at Boondi till tlie middle of 
Augnet ; when, having given a right tone 
and direction to its government, I left it 
with the admonition that I should consider 
myself sutborized, not as the agent of 
government eo much as the executor of 
their late lord’s wishes, and with the 
ooncnrrent assent of the regent queen , to 
watch over the prince’a welfare until the 
age of sixteen, when Bajpoot minority 
eeases ; and advertised them, that they must 
not be-furprised if I oalled-upon them every 
year to inform me the annual eorpius 
revemie they bad set aaide for aeoumulation 
until hit majority. I reminded the Bchon, 


I in the words of bis own beautiful metaphor^ 

I when, at the period of the treaty, my 
government restored itslong-aliensted lands, 
“again will our lokee overflow ; once more 
will the lotus shew its face on the wstera.” 
Nor had he forgotten this emblemtitio 
phraseology, and with his coadjutors pro* 
mited his most strenuous efforts. During 
the few remaining days of toy stay, I had 
continnal meaaages from tlie young prinest 
by the ‘‘(rold stick, ” or dhahhae, which were 
invariably addressed to me as "the Mamoo 
8aM>” or uncle. He sent me specimens of 
his hand-writing, both in Devanag wt and 
Persian, in which last, however, he hud not 
got farther than the alphabet ; and he need 
to ride and harowli his iiorae within sight of 
my tents, and alwsys expressed anxiety to 
know what the "Mamoo" thought of his 
horsemanship. I was soon after called 
upon by the queen-mother fur my congra- 
tulations on Laiji having slain liis first boar, 
an event that bad summoned all the Haras 
to make their offerings 5 a ceremony which 
will recall a distinction received by the 
Macedonian yonlhs, on a similar ocosaion, 

^ who were not admitted to public discussions 
nntil they bad slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national 
amusements, and affording all the politi"al 
aid I could, my leisure time was employed 
in extracting from old chronicles or living 
records what might serve to develop the 
past history of the family ; in frequent 
visits to tlie cenotaphs of the family, oy 
other remarkable spots, and in dispersing 
my emissaries fur inscriptions in every 
direction. This was the most singular part 
of my conduct to the Boondi court ; they 
could not conceive why I shonld take an 
interest in sack a pursuit. 

The fiseal revenues of Boondi do not yet 
exceed three Itkbs of rupees ; end ft will be 
some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produce more than 
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fl7«; and out of the crown dumain, eif^hty 
thonsand rupeea annnally are paid ta the 
British gorernment, on account of the lands 
Sindia held in that state, and which he 
relinqaished by the treaty of A.D. 1818. 
Notwithstanding his eircumseribed means, 
the lata Bao Raja put every branch of his 
gorernment on a most respectable footing. 
He could muster seven hundred household 
and Futtaet horse ; and, including his garri- 
sons, his crops of golanelax, and little park 
(/Mat) of twelve guns, about two thousand 
seven hundred paid infantry j in all between 
three and four thonsond men. For the 
queens, the officers of government, and the 

pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, 
which yielded sufficent for the purpose, 
A continuation of tranquillity is all that is 


required, and Beondi will again tahe tto 
proper etation in Bajwsrra. 

Cump Sowtdk, November On the 

14th of Angnst, I departed for Eotah, and 
found the junior branches of the Haras far 
from enjoying the repose of Boondi. But 
on those subjects we will not tonoh here, 
farther than to remark, that the last three 
months hare been the most harassing of my 
existence : (1) civil war, deaths of friends 
and relatives, cholera raging, and all of ns 
worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, 
agne, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Bowtah, the spot on which I eneamp'ed, 
is hallowed by recollections the most in- 
spiriting. It was on this very ground I took 
up my position thronghont the campaign 
oflSlP’-lB, in the very centre of movemeots 
of all the armies, friendly and hostile. (8) 


(1) For an account of these transactions, vide Chap. XI. Annals of Kotafa. 

(S) It was from this ground I detached tliiity-two fiie-lock'i of my gaurd, sup- 
ported by two huudied^of ibe Uegent's men, with two camel ewivels, to beat up a portion 
of the main Pindarri horde, when broken by our armies. But my little band out 
marelied the auxiliaries, and when they came up on the foe, they found a camp of 1,500 
instead of 600 men : but notliiiig <laant«tl, and the surprise being complete, they poured 
in eixty rounds before the day broke, and cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a 
marauder’ll horse and driving a laden camel iiefore him, they returned within the twenty- 
four hours, having marched sixty miles, and slain more than four times their numbers. 
Nothing so clearly illastruted the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, 
as their onnduot on this oocasion ; for nt dawn of day, when the smoke cleared away, 
and they saw the handful of men who had driven them into the caly Sinde, a body of 
about four iiundred returned to the attack ; but my Bipahis, diemnnuling, allowed tha 
boldest to approach within pietoWhot before they gave tiieir fire, which sufficed to 
make the lancers wiiesl off. 'The situation recalled the din which announced their return : 
upon which nccusion, going out to welcome tliem I saw the regent’s camp, turn out 
and the trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant 
little band with the spoils of the spoiler. The prize was sold and divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded, six or eight months pay to each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord 
Hastings promoted the non-commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to all 
additonal pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the country people, who hitherto would M 
soon have thonght of plundering his S.ttaiiio majesty as a Pindarri, amassed all the spoils 
abandoned on their flight, and brought them to the eimp of the Kegent : who, as he 
never admitted the spoils of an enemy into his treasury, sent it all to our tent* to be at 
sny dispose. But, as I oonld no no rignt that we ha I'tu it, I proposed that the action 
ahonld he onmmemoratod by the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hasting name. 
There were tiie spoils of every region ; many trays of void necklares, some of which were 
strings of Venetian sequins ; ooins of ail ages (from which 1 oomulrt.-d n series of tho 
Mogul kings ), snd live or six tiioosand hmd of cattle of every desrription Tlie Begent ' 
adopted my suggestion; abridge of fifteen arches was constrnrted, extending over tbs 
river at breadth of a thousand feet eastward of Eotah ; and though more solid alui 
yofftil t**a° reiBaticsbto for beauty, will aerTe to prepetnate^ neJSatifen-pooff tbs aasM sf 
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> Aa we w«t» now ia the Tieinity of tlie 
chief Sumna in Hnroati, the Baj Sana 
propoaed to exhibit the mode io which the; 
carry on their grand hnnta. The aite cfaoaen 
waa a large range running into and paral- 
lel to the chain which aeparatea Haronti 
from Malwa. At noon, the hour appointed, 
accompanied by eeveral offioere of the 
NCemnch force ( amonget whom waa my 
old friend hfajor Price ), we proceeded to 
the SiiJkaryai, a hunting seat, erected 
half way up the gentle aecent. having 
terraced roofa and parapeta, on which the 
aportaman laya hia gno to maaaarre the 
game ; and here we waited eome time in 
anxious expectation, oeoaaionally aome deer 
Bcndding by. Gradually, the din of the 
huntera reached ua, inereaaing into tumul- 
tnona shonta, with the beating of drums, 
and all the varieties of discord. Soon various 
kind of deer galloped wildly past, aucceeded 
by »ilgu*, hara-tiugat^ red and spotted. 
Some wild-hcga went oS snorting and trot- 
ting, and at length, aa the hunters approach- 
ed, a bevy of aiiimala, amonget which some 
black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who made 
a dead halt when they saw themselves 
between two fires. There waa no tiger, 
however, in the aasemblage, which rather 
disappointed na, but the atill more carious 
wild-dog was seen by some. A slaughter com- | 
menced, the effects of which I judged leas 
nt the time, but soon after I got to my tents, 

1 fonnd six camel-insula of deer, of various 
kinds, deposited. My friend, Major Price, j 
did not much admire this nnsportaman- 
like mode of dealing with the lords of the 
forest, and althongh very well, once in one’s 
life, most would think a boar hunt, spear io 
hand, preferable, gtill it was an ezhilarat- 
iitg scene ; the confusion of the animals^ 


their wild dismay at this oompnisory aaao- 
oiatioB i the yells, shouts, and din from 
fonr battalions of regulars, who, in addition 
to the ordinary band of huntsmen, formed 
a chain from the snminit of the mountain, 
across the valley of the opposite heights ; 
and, last not least, the placid Regent himself 
listening to the tumult ha could no longer 
witness, prod need an efiant not easily for- 
gotten. This sport is a species of petty 
war, not altogether free ikom danger 
especially to the rangers ; bnt I beard of no 
accidents. He had a rouud of a nilgae, and 
also tried some steaks, which ate very like 
coarse beef. 

It is asserted that, in one shape or 
another, these banting excnrsions cost the 
! state two lakht, or £20,000 annnslly, Tho 
Regent’s regular hunting-establishment oon- 
aiated of tweiity.fivo carpenters, two hun- 
dred aireat, or huntsmen, tnd five hundred 
rccasional rangers. But the gote$, or 
'feasts,' at the conclnston of these sports, 
occasioned the chief expense, when some 
thousands were fed, and rewards and gratui- 
ties were bestowed upon tbnse whom tho 
regent happened to be pleased with. Tiiia 
was one of the methods he pursued to 
ingratiate himeelf with the Tiaras, and lie 
was eminently saccessfnl ; the only wonder 
is, that so good an opportunity shonld have 
been neglected of getting irid of one who 
had 80 long tyrannized over them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the 
Regent : and we intend to fill up the inter- 
val till the return of the M iharao from 
Mewar, by making a tour tbrongb upper 
Malwa in which we ahall visit the fUls of 
tlie Cburabul amidst the dense woods of 
Pocbsil. 


a gallmt soldier and enlightened etetesman, who emanoipeted India from the aeourge of 
the Piadonis. He is now beyond the reach of human praise, end the author may confess 
that he is pvoud of having suggested, planned, and watched to Hi completion, this trophy 
to; his fame. 



CHAFTinEt X3t. 

Pa$t ot ifoknndurrci.— V{eu) from the mmmitof tie paee into Pnehait,-^ 
Markt tet vpiy the Bunjarrit. — Jionaitcry of Atteetee, or Jogii,— Tketf 
tavoffe aipeef,~Tie author elected m chela, — The head of the etlabliehmient, 
—Hu legend of tie origin of tie epithet Seeaodia.— Wc yrand temple of 
Barolli.— ‘Conjecture at to its founder.— BaroUi. 

' Wb marched befure daybreak through ia the centre of little heaps of etoBBt asened 
the fam»d pas*' of M.okundnrra(l), and to indicate the scene of mnrdera, When the 
caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine Bhil lord of the pass exacted his toll from 
plains of Malwa. We then turned abruptly all who trarersed his dominion. They prOTod, 
to the riu'ht, and skirted the range whi h however, to be marks placed by the buu* 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich jarrie to guide their tandat, or eravana, 
champaign tract, in a re-enfoniing angle of through the devious tracks of the forest, 
the range, which gradually O'mtracted to Aa we eontinued to descend, enveloped on alt 
the point of exit, up the mountains of sides by woods and rocks, we lost sight o£ 
Parhail. the towers of Bliynsrnr, and on reaching the 

The sun rose just aa we cleared the foot of the pass, the first object we aaw waa 
summit of the pass, and we bolted for a few a little monastery of Attests, founded by the 
minutes at the tower that gnarda the ascent, ' chiefs of Bbyneror : it is called Jbalaoa. 
to look upon the valley behind ; the lands* We passed close to their isolated dwelling, 
Ctpe was hounded ou either side by the on the terroced roof of which a party of the 
ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous fraternity were squatted round a fire, en> 
villages, until the eye was etnpped by the joying the warmth of the morning ann. 
eastern horizon. We proceeded on the Their wild appearance corresponded with 
terrace of this tahlclnnd, of gradual the scene around ; their matted hair and 
ascent, through a thick forest, when, as we beard had never known a comb ; their bodies ' 
reached the point of desemt, the sun were smeared with ashes ( idaioaf ), and s 
cleared the barrier which we had juat left, ehied of cloth round the loins seemed the 
and darting his beams through the foliage, sol® indication that they belonged to a elae* 
illuminated the castle of Bhynsror, while possessing human feelings. Their liver- are 
the new fort of Dangermow, appeared as a pasted in a perpetual routine of adoratiba 
white speck in the gbiom that still enveloped of Ciateorhhooja, the ‘four-armed* divinity, 
tlie Pathar. and they snbeist on the produce of a few 

We descended along a natural causeway, patches of land, with which the chiefs of 
the rock being perfectly bare, without a Bhynsror have endowed this abode of wild 
particle of mould or vegetation. Small {ascetics, or with what their patrons or the 
pillars, or uninscribed tablets, placed ereot towD’8>peop1e and passengers make up to 

(1) Durrat a oormption of Dwa/r, * a barrier, pass, outlet, or portal and Mohumi, 
one of the epithets of Crishoa. Uahundvirra and BioaricanatA are aynonimoua ' An 
psn and portal of the deity,’ 
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them. The heed o£ the eetablubraent, e 
little rivacions, bat vild-lookiiig being, 
abont sixty years of age, came forth to 
bestow bis blessing, and to beg some 
thing for his order. He, however, in the 
first place, elected me one of his eh»las, 
or disciples, by marking my forehead 
with a iika of bialoot, wbioh he took 
from a platter made of diaMeavea ; 
to which rite of iiiangaration I submitted 
with due gravity. The old man proved to 
be a walking volume of legendary lore ; but 
bis conversation became insufferably 
tediona Interruption was in vain ; he 
oonld tell his story only in his own way, 
amd in order to get at a point of local his- 
tory connected with the sway of the R-mas, 
1 was obliged to begin from the creation of 
the world, and go through all the theogonies, 
the combats of the Soora and Asoots, 
the gods and Titans of Indian roytlmlogy ; 
to bewail with Seeta the loss of her child, 
her rape by Rawun, and the whole of the 
wars of Rama waged for her recovery ; 
when, at length, the genealogy of the family 
commenced, which this strange being traced 
throngh all their varying patronymics of 
Hits, Eico, Qohelote, Ahnrya, Seesodia ; at 
which last be again diverged, and gave me 
an episode to explain the etymology of the 
distingnishing epithet. I subjoin it, as a 
specimen of the anchorite’s historical lore: — 
In these wild'', an ancient Rana of Cheotore 
had sat down to a fote ( feast ) consisting 
of tbs game slain in the chase ; and being 
very hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece 
of meat to which a gad'.ily adhered. The 
fly grievonsly tormented the Bana’g stomach, 
and he sent for a physician. Tiie wisetnan 
( lead) secretly ordered an attendant to cut 
off the tip of a cow'a ear, as the only means 
of saving the monarch's life. On obtaining 
this forbidden morsel, the bead folded it in 
a'pieee of thin cloth, and attaching a string 
to it, made the loyal patient swallow it. 


The gad-fly fastened on the bait, and wae 
dragged to light. The physician was 
rewarded ; but the curious Sana insisted on 
knowing by whnt means the cure was effect- 
ed, and when he beard that a piece of 
sasred kine bad passed his lips, he 
determined to expiate Ute euormity in a 
manner which itsheiuoauress required, and 
to swallow boiling lead ( seeia )! A vessel 
was put on the fire, and half a teer, 
soon melted, when, praying that his in- 
voluntary offence might be forgiven, be 
boldly drank it off ; but lo • it passed 
I through him like water. From that day, 
the name of the tribe was changed from 
Aharya to Seesodia. The old Jogi as firmly 
believed the truth of Ibis absurd tale as 
be did his own existence, and I allowed 
him to ran on till the temple of Barulli 
suddenly burst upon my view from amidst 
the foliage that shrouded it. The transition 
was grand; we had for some time been 
picking our way along the margin of a' small 
s’tream that had worked itself abed in the 
rock over which lay our path, and whose 
course bad been our guide to tliis object 
of our pilgrimage. As wo neared the sacred 
fane, still following the stream, we reached 
a level spot overshadowed by the nnijestio 
koroo and emba, which had never known 
the ale. We iustantly diamounted, and 
by a flight of steps attained the court of 
temple. To describe its stupendous and 
diversified architecture is impossible; it 
is the ofiSoe of the pencil alone, but the 
labour would be alonist endless. Art seems 
here to have exhausted itself, and we were, 
perhaps now for the fiist time, fully impress- 
ed with the beauty of Hindu sculpture. The 
columns, the ceilings, the external roofing, 
where each stone presents a miniatare 
temple, one rising over another, until 
erowned by the urnlike tallae, distracted 
our attention. The carving on the capital 
of each eolofiin would require pages of 
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•rplunatton, and the whole, ia epite of its braided locks, and ear-rings made of the 
hieh antiquity, is in wonderftil preserration, coneh-sbell. Erery limb is in that easy 
This ie attributable mainly to two cauaes : flowing style peottliar to ancient Hindu art, 
every stone ie chiselled out of the close- «»'* wanting in modem speoimena. Both 
grained quarts rock, perhaps the moat are covered with headed ornaments, and have 
dnrable ( as it is the most difficult to work ) “<> drapery. Tlie firm, maaouline attitude of 

of any ; and in order that the Islamite ‘ Soba,' as I have heard a Bajpoot call 
should have some excnae for evading their Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate 
iconoclastic law, they covered the entire feminine outline of his consort. The serpent 
temple with the finest marble cement, so ad- lotus intertwine gracefully over 

heaive, that it ia only where the prevalent their heads. Above, there ia a aeriea of 
winda have beaten upon it that it is al- compartments filled with varions figures, 
together worn off, leaving the sculptnred Ibe most conspicuous of which is the 
edges of the stone as smooth and sharp as chimerical animal called the prus, a kind 
if carved only ycaferday. homed lion ; each compartment being 

The grand temple of Barolli ia dedicated «epwated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully 
to Siva, whose emblems are everywhere arranged and distributed. The animal 
visible. It atanda in an area of about two '* delineated with an ease not unworthy the 
hundred and fifty yards square, enclosed by *** Europe. Of the varions other figures 
a wail built of nnshaped stones without tnaiiy are mutilated ■ one is a hermit play- 
cement. Beyond this wall aie groves of '**8 on a guitar, and shove him are a couple 
msjestic trees, with many smaller shrines a listening posture. Captain 

and sacred fountain s. The first object that Wangh is engaged on one of the figures, 
struck my notice, just before entering tlie which he agrees with me iu pronouncing 
are.'*, was a pillar, erect in the earth, with a unrivalled as a specimen of art. There aro 
hooded-snake sculptured around it. The patls of them, especially the heads, which 
door-wsy, which is destroyed, must hiave would not disgrace Canova. They are in high 
been very carious, and the remains that relief, being almost detached from tlie slab, 
choke up the interior arc highly interest- I" ‘b'* fragment (about eight feet by three) 
iiig. One of tlicae a|)ecimens was entire, and *be chief figures are about tliree feet, 
unrivalled in taste and beauty. The princi- centre piece, forming a kind of 

pal figures are of Siva ami his consort, "bout twelve- 

Parbutty, with their attendants. He stands f®*!- by three ; itjis covered with sculptara 
upon the lotus, Iniviiig the serpent twined *be same charseter, mostly the celestial 
as a garland. In his right hand he holds choristers, with various instruments, celebrat 
the dumroo, or little drum, with which, as '“S 'be praises of Siva and Parbutty. 
♦he god of war, he inspires tlie warrior ; in Immediately within the door way, is a small 
his left is the ewpra. formed of a human shrine to the ‘fouwmed j’ but the Islamito 
skull, out of which he drinks the blood of having likewise deprived him of the snper- 
the slain. The other two arms have been nnmernry pair, the Bhil takes him for De-vi, 
broken off s a circumstance which proves that whom they are desperately afraid, and ia 
even the Islamite, to whom the aot may' be consequence the forehead of the statue ia 
ascribed, respected this work of art. The liberally smeared with vermillion, 
“monntain-born’’ is on the left of her spouse. On the left, in advance of the main 
s)uuding on Ihc worm, or tortoise, with j temple, is one about thirty feet high, con- 
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tfuaing an ima|^ of Asht-Mata, or tho ‘eight 
' anoed motber bat bore the pioua Mooilem 
lias robbed the goddess of all her arms, sare 
that vith artaich she grasps her shield, and 
bad also removed her bead. She treads 
firmly on the centaor, Mabeswar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the 
area, while the lion of the Hindu Cybele 
still retains his grasp of his quarters. The 
Joginie and Apearas, or 'maids of war' of 
Bajpoot martial poetry, have been spared. 

On the right is the shrine of ZVvmurft, 
the trinne divinity, Bramha’s face, in the 
centre, has been totally obliterated, as has 
that of Viahiin, the Preserver ; but the 
Destroyer is vninjored. The tiara, which 
covers the bead (1) of this triple divinity, is 
also entire, and of perfect workmanship. 
The skill of the sculptor " can no further 
go.*’ Gronpee of snakes a dom the cinster* 
log locks on the ample forehead of Siva, 
which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death’s head 
ornament, hideously exact. Various aud 
aingularly elegent devices are wrought in 
the tiara : in one, two horses couped from 
the shonlder, passing from a rich centering 
and surmounted by a death’s head : dissever* 
ed arm points to a vulture advancing to 
aeizs it, while serpente arc wreathed round 
the neck and hands of the Destroyer, whoee 
half-opened mouth discloses a solitury tootli, 
and the tongue curled np with a demonincal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the 
figures being six feet snd a half high. Tiie 
relief is very bold, and altogether the 
' groupe is worthy of having casts made from 
it. 

We now come to the grand temple itself, 
which is fifty-eight feet in height, and in 
the ancient form peculiar to the tempels of 
Siva. The body of the edifice, in which ie 


the aanctum of the god, and over which 
rises its pyramidal rikr, is a square of only 
twenty-one feet ; bat the addition of the 
domed vestibule {mund^f) and portico makes 
it forty-four by twenty-one. An outline of 
this by Ghassi, a native artist (who iabuars 
at Oodipoor for the eame daily pay as a 
r tailor, carpenter, *or other artizon), smU giv» 
I a tolerably good notion of its appearanai, 
though none of its beauty. The whole 
is c..-vcred with mythological scalptnre, 
without as well as within, emblematic of 
the ‘ great god’ (Mahadto), who is the 
giver, as well as tho destroyer, of life. In 
a niche outside, to the south, be is armed 
against the Dytes (Titans), the roond-thala, 
or skull-chaplet, reaching to his knees, 
and in seven of his arms are oflensivs 
weapons. His cap is the frnstrum of a 
cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with 
a fillet of skulls : the eupva is in his hand, 
and the victims are scattered around. On 
bis right is one of the maids of slaughter 
(Joginii drunk with blood, the enp still 
at her lip, and her eouutenauce expiessive 
of vacuity ; while below, un the left ia a 
female personification of Death, nieie skin 
and bone ; a sickle ( kuorpi ) in her right 
hand, (*2) its knob a death's Ircad, com- 
pletes this groupe of the attributes of 
destruction. 

To tire west is Mahadeo under another 
form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
expretsioD mild, as w hen he went forth to 
entice the mountain-nymph, Mera, to his 
embrace. Hia tiara is a blaze of finely- 
executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, 
which liangs round him as a garland, has a 
clasp of two heads of Sbesnag ( the serpent 
king ), while Hands below is listening with 
placidity to the sound of the dvmroo. Bis 
cvpra, and karg, or skull-iap, and sword. 


(A) This.tri-wur'ti is represented with Ihtre faces ( murii ) though hut one head. 

(2) No where else did I ever see this eniblein of Time, ibe counterpart of the scythe 
WUh whidi we fntnjsh him, which is nnhnowu to luitiA. 
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which he M io (he attitude of using, are the 
eni^' aceompaaiments denoting the god of 
blood. 

The northern compartment ia a picture, 
disgustingly faithful of death and its attri* 
bntee, Tulgarly known as Bhooka Mata, or 
the personification of famine, lank and bare ; 
her necklace, like her lord’s, of skulle, Close 
by are two mortals in the last stage of ex- 
istence, so correctly represented as to excite 
an unpleasant surprise. The outline, 1 
may say, is anatomically correct. The 
nMNith is half open and distorted, and al- 
though the eye ia closed in death, an ex- 
pression of mental anguish seems still to 
linger upon the features. A beset of prey 
is approaching the dead body ; while, by 
way of coniraet, a male figure, in all the 
vigour of youth and health, lice prostrate at 
ber feet. 

Such is a (hint description of the acnlp- 
tured niehos no each of the external faces of 
the eifaifnr, whence the spire rises, simple 
snd solid. In order, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood, 1 shall pw some slight 
ichnographie details. First, is the mindra 
or eefla, in wliioh ie the statue of the god ; 
then the munduf, or, in aichiteeturai 
nomenclature, the proaaoe ; and third, the 
portico, with which we shall begin, tbongh 
it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Sira 
the vivifier, or, 'eiiD-god' it faces the east. 
The portico projects several feet beyond 
the man da/, and has four superb columns in 
front, of which the outline by Qhaati con- 
veys but a very imperfect idea. Flat fluted 
pilasters are placed on either side of the 
entrance to the munduf, serving as a sup- 
port to the internal torwn, or triumphal arch, 
snd 8 aingio column intervenes on each side 
between tbe pilasters and the columns in 
front. The columns are about eighteen 
feet in height. Tbe proportions are 
perfect ; and though the difi'ereuce of 


diameter between the superior and ini 
ferior portions of the shaft is less 
than the Oreoian standard, there is no 
want of elegance of effect, whilst it gives 
an idea of more grandeur. Ibe fiiesC is 
one mass of sculptured figures, generally' 
of human beings, male and female, in pairs f 
the horned monster termed Orat, separat- 
ing the different pairs. The internal toratc 
or triumplial arch, which is invariably at-- 
tached to all ancient templea of the enn- 
god, is of that pecoliar curvature formed, 
by tbe junction of two arcs of a circle 
from different eentrea, a form of arch 
well known in Gothic and Saraoenio 
architecture, but which is an essential 
characteristic of the most ancient Hindu 
templee. Tbe head of a grot crowns its 
apex, and on the outline is a cone itenation. 
of figures armed with daggers, apparently . 
ascending the arch to strike the monster, 
Tbe roof of the munduf fpronoiX which 
in the drawing ia not made snfSiaeBUy 
distinct from the main body of tiie temple, 
cannot he deecribed : its various parts most 
be exuniiecd with mierosoopie nicety in- 
order to enter into detail. In the whole 
of the ornaments there is an exact 
harmony which I have seen no whereebe 
even tbe miniature elephanta are in the 
finest proportions, and exquieitely carved. 

The ceiliugs both of the portico and 
munduf, are elaborately beautiful that of 
the portico, of one single block, could hardly 
be surpassed. Tbe engraving falls short of 
tile drawing of the ingenious Ohasei, my 
native artist, who again ia but a hnmbla 
imitator of the original. Of tbe exterior 
I shall not attempt further description: it. 
is a grand, a wonderful effect of tbe li^i ■ 
(architect), one series rising above and suia . 
passing the other, from the bam to the utf ■ 
which surmounts ths piuna^ 

The lanetum eontains ths symbol of the. 
god, whose local appellation is Bori BnrnlU,' 
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n ooirnption of Sal'-rOri, from the circnm- 
srtunee of Balnath, the atm-goif, being here 
tv^ifled bjr as orbloolar stone termed rori, 
Homed by attrition in the ehoolii or whirl* 
pools of the Chnmbnl, near which the 
tbmple stands, and to which phenomena it 
probably owed its foundation. This sym- 
bolto rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove 
in the internal ring of the Yoni ; and so 
nicely is it poised, th.it with a very moder- 
ate impulse it will continue revolring while 
the rotary recites a tolerable long hymn to 
the object of his adoration. The old ascetie 
who had long been one of the zealots of 
Barolli, amonest hU other wonders grarely 
told me, that with the momentum given by 
bis little finger, in fomer days, he could 
make it keep on its course much longer 
than now with the application of all hia 
strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought 
it but right that the minira ( cells ) of 
Babrori should be graced by a Parbut- 
ty, and be had one made and placed there. 
Bnt it appeared to hare offended the god, 
and matters soon after went wrong with 
the Banya : first his wife died, then his son, 
and at length he became detrali, or 
‘bankmpt.' In truth he deserved punish- 
ment for his caricature of the ‘mountain- 
born* Mera, wbo more resembles a Dutch 
horgomettre than the fair daughter of 
Syeel. 

Fronting the temp’e of Bal-rori, and 
apart from it about twenty yards, is another 
anperb edifice, called the Sengar-chaori, or 
sraptisl hall. (1) It iso square (cAaori)ot 
fbrty feet, supported by a doable range of 
columns on each face, the intercolumnia- 
tiona being quite open ; and aithough thoee 
etdumna want the elegant proportions of 
the larger temple, they are covered with 


exquisite sculpture, as well as the oeilingSr 
In the centre of the hall is an open space 
about twelve feet square ; and here, aceord* 
ing to traditioP| the nuptials of Raja Soon 
with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, 
of whom he bad long been enamoured, were 
celebrated ; to commemorate which event, 
these magnificent structures were raised : 
hilt more of this Sun anon. The external 
roof (or tiler, as the Hindu tilpi terms the 
various roofs which cover their temples) is 
the frnstnim of a pyramid, and singular 
specimen of architectural skill, each stone 
being a miniatuie temptle, elegantly carved, 
gradually decreaning in size to the kullut 
or ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there bat been no room for 
vegetation to insinuate itself, and conse- 
quently they have sostaioed no injury 
from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hail and 
the main temple, there is a low altar, on 
which the bull, Nand-itwar, still kneels 
before the symbolic representation 
of its BOTcreign lord, lawar. But sadly 
disliODOnred i.s this courser ot the sun-god, 
who'e fiowing tail is broken, and of whoso 
head but a frngment remains, tliongh his 
neckl-ice of slteiniite skulls and bells pro- 
claims him the charger of Siva. 

Around the temple of the ‘great-god’ 

( Maha-deva ) are the shrines of the rfii 
minorei, of whom Ganesa, the god of wis- 
dom takes precedence. The shrioe of this 
janitor of Siva is properly placed to the 
north, cqui-diatant from the nuptial hall 
and the chief temple. But the form of 
wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconu- 
(daat. His single tooth, on which the poet 
Chund is BO lavish ot encomium, is broken 
off ; his limbs are disserved, and he lies 
prostrate on hia back at the base of his 


(1) This is not the literal interpietation, but the purpose for whioh it is applied 
Ohaori is the term always appropriated to the place of nuptials ; tet^ar means 
‘ oruameiit.' 
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pedntol, Knupini;, even in deeth, villi his 
right hand, the ladoot, or aweetmeat-balls 
h« received at the nnptial feast. 

Near the dtahononred fragments of 
Ooneea and on the point of losing his 
eqnilibriam, is the divine Nareda, the 
preceptor of Parbutly, and the Oi-phena of 
Hindu mythology. In his hands he yet 
holds the lyre (visa), with whose heavenly 
Bounds he has been charming the son of 
his patron eas ; bnt more than one string of 
the ingtmment is wanting, and one of the 
gourds which, united by a sounding boaid, 
from the vina, is broken off. 

To tlie south are two columns, one erect 
and the other prostrate, which appear to 
have been either the commenosment of an- 
other temple, nr, what ia more probable 
from their excelling every thing yet describ- 
ed, intended to form a iorun, having a simple 
architrave l.iid across them, which served as 
a swing fx the recreation of the god* 
Their surface, though they have been 
exposed for st least one thousand years to 
the atmosphere ; is smooth and little in- 
jured ; such is the durnbility of tiiia stone, 
though it is astonishing how it was worked, 
or bow they got instruoients to shape it. 
There is a bavrnri, or reservoir of water, for 
the use either of gods or mortals, placed in 
the centre of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Uaj i Hoon to 
visit the fountain (coond) of Mahadeo, and 
the various other curious objects. Having 
passed through the ruined gate by which 
we entered, vo crossed the black stream, 
and passing over a fine turf plot, reached 
the coond, which is a square of sixty feet, 
the water (loaiding to which are steps) being 
full to the brim, and the surface covered 
with the golden and silver, lotos. In Qie 
centre of the fountain is a miniature temple 
to the god who delights in waters ; and the 
datn by irbich it vm oaoe approached beiug ' 


broken, it is now completely isolated. The 
entrance to the east has two slender and 
well-proprotioned columns, and whole is 

conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surrounded the coon^ 
into one of which I entered, little expectipg 
in a comparatively humble edifice the 
surprise which awaited me. The temple was 
a simple, unadorned hall, containing a de- 
tached piece of sonlpture, repreeenting 
Narayan floating on the chaotic waters. 
The god ie reclining in a fit of abstraction' 
upon his Bhes-tQOy a couch formed of the 
hydra, or sca-snske, whose many heads 
expanded from a canopy over that of the 
sleeping divinity, at whose feet ia the be- 
nignant Lacahmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting 
the expiration of his periodical repose. A 
group of marine monsters, Lalf-inan, half 
flab, support the couch in their arms, their 
scaly extremities gracefully wreathed, and 
in the centre of them is a horse, rather too 
terrestrisl to be classical, with a conch 
nhell and other marine emblems near bim. 
The black-ground to this couch rises about 
two feet above the rei'lining figure, and is 
divided horizontally into two compartments, 
the lower containing a gronp of six chimeri- 
cal moneters, each nearly a foot in height, 
in mutual combat, and iu perfect relief. 
Above is a smaller series, depicting the 
Avatars, or iiicariiations of the divinity. 
On the left, Coonna, the tortoise, having 
quitted his shell, of wliiuh he makes a 
pedestal, denotes the termination of the 
catastrophe. Auotlicr murine monster, half 
boar ( Varaha ), half-fish, appears recover- 
ing the Yoni, the symbol of production, 
from the alluvion, by his tusk. Next to 
him is Narsioga, tearing in pieces a tyrap- 
nicnl king with other allegorical mysteries 
having no relation to the ten ineamationt, 
bnt being a mythology quite distiuot, aivd 
which none of the well-informed men 
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krmmd mo could interpret: « oarUis proof 
of ita antiquity. 

The position ofNarayan van that of 
repose, one hand supporting his head, nnder 
vhieh lay the guda, or mace, while in 
anotherbe held the conoli<aheH, which, when 
the god assumed the tamstrisl form and 
led the Yndu hosts to battle, was celebrated 
aa DatMuaverta, from baring its spiral 
involutions reversed, or to the right 
( iekahin ). The fourth arm was broken 
off, as were his nether limbs to near the 
knee. From thenoS or n<r^( navel ). the 
umbilical cord ascended, terminating in a 
lotua, whose expanded Rower eerved as a 
eeat for Bramha, the personfication of the 
mind or spirit “ moving on the waters " 

{ iVuru/aae } of chaos. The beneficent and 
beautiful Laeshmt, whom all adore, whether 
as Annapurna ( the giver of food ), or in 
her Ism amiable obarcetar as the consort of 
the Hindu Flatus, seems to have excited a 
double portion of the zealots' ire, who have 
not only visited her face too roughly, but 
emtirely destroyed the emblems of nourish- 
ment for her universal progeny. It would 
be Impossible to dwell upon the minuter 
ornaments, which, both for design snd exe- 
ention, may be pronounced unrtvalUd in 
India. The highly imaginative mind of 
the artist is apparent throughout ; he has 
given a repose to the sleeping deity, which 
contrasts admirably with the writhing of 
the nerpent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
more eapeeially under the neck, appear 
almost real; a deception aided by the 
prophyritie tints of the stone. From the 
aeeompanimentn o( mermaids, oonch-sbellt, 
seahorses A&, ws may oonclnde that more 
elegant mythology than that now subeieCing 
has been lost with the art of eculpture. 
The whole is carved ont of a single block of 
the quartz rook, which has a lustre snd 
polish equal to marble, snd is of fat greater 
dumbility. 


The length of this marine oouclt ( atja ) 
in nearly eight feet, its breadth two, and 
its height somewhat more than three: the 
-figure, from the top of hie richly wrought 
liars, being four feet. 1 felt s strong in- 
clination to disturb the slumbers of 
Naraysna and trunspoit him to another 
clime : in this there wuuld be no sacrilege, 
for in his present mutilated state, be ie 
looked upon ( except as a apeoimen of art ) 
aa no better than a atone. 

All round the eoond the ground is covet' 
ed with fragments of shrines erected to the 
I inferior divinities. On oiia piece, which must 
have belonged to a roof, -wero sculptnrcd 
two busts of a male and a female, unexcep 
tionably beautiful. The liead dteca of the 
male -was a helmet, quite Orecian in design, 
bound with a simple and elegant fillet ; in 
short, it would require the labour of several 
artists for six moiiths to do any thing liks 
justice to the wonders of Boondi. 

There is no chronicle to tell us for 
whom or by whom this temple was 
constructed. Tlie legends ere unintelli- 
gible ; for although Baja Hoon is the 
hero of this region, it is no easy task to 
account for his connection with the mytho- 
logy. If we however, connect this npparent- 
ly wild tradition with what is already said 
regarding his mling at Bliyitsror, and more- 
over with what baa been recorded in the 
first part of this work, when ' Ungutoi, lord 
of the Hoons,’ was enrolled amongst the 
eighty-four siibordinaie priocea who de- 
fended Cbeetore against the first attempt 
of the Islamite, in the eighth century, the 
mystery oeaaes. The name of Hoon is one 
of frequent occurrence in ancient traditione, 
and the early inscription at Monghir has 
already been mentioned, os likewise the etill 
more important udmiseion of this being out 
of the thirty-STZ royal tribes of Bajpoots : 
and as, in the Cbeetore dironiclr, they have 
aetuuHy aisigited Aatt* pibptr name of fba 
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of the Hoon prince that ( Ungntsi ) which 
(leaiguntee, itccoiding to their hist.ori»ii 
Doguignee, llw grand horde, we can eeareety 
refuee our belief that “ there were Hm s* 
ill India in thoae duye. But although Bnia 
Hooii may haVe patronized the arte, we can 
hardly imagine he could have furiiiahed 
any hleae to the artiste, who at all eveiite 
tbave not prodncid a aiuglo Tater feature 
to attest their rule in this region. It is far 
more probable, if ever Grei-ian artists Tiait- 
ed those regions, that they worked upon 
Indian deaigns— an hypothesis wtiioh may 
be still further supported. History informs 
us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by 
Seleitens to the (Puar) monarch of Oojein 
(Ozene), whose descendants corresponded 
with Augustus ; and I have before suggested 
the possibility of the temple of Komulmair, 
wliioh is altogether dissimilar to'uny remains 
of Hindu art, being attributable to the same 
people. 

Wo discovered two inscri ptions, as well 
os the names of many Tiaitors, inscribed on 
the pavement and walls of the portic", 
bearing date seven and eight hundred years 
ago I ona was “ the son of Jaluiisi, from 
Dhawulnagri another, which is iu the 
ornamental Nttffari of the Jains, is dated the 
13ih of Cartic ( the month sacred to Mars ), 
S, 9S1, or A.H. 935. Unfortunately it is but 
a fragment containing five tlorat in praise of 
Sifletwar, or Mnhadoo, as the patron of the 
ascetic Jogis. Pait of a name remains ; and 
although my old Guru will not venture to 
give a translation without his sybelliae vo- 
lume, the Vjfiikuraa, which was left st Oodi- 


poor, there is yet sufficient to prove it to bo 
merely the rhapsody of a Pundit, visiting 
Jiori Bsrolli, in praise of the ‘great god* 
and of the site. (1) More time and jnvesti* 
gation than I could afToid, might make 
further discoveries ; and it would be labour 
well rewarded, if we could obtain a date for 
this Augustan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was not 
accomplished within one man's existenee, 
nor could the cost be defrayed by one year’s 
revenue of all Bajpootana. t 

We may add, ^before we quit this spot, 
that their ate two pilezi of atones in the 
quadrangle of the main temple, raised over 
the defunct priests of Mahadeo, who 
whether Goeens, Sanyaeis, or Dadoopantis, 
always bury their dead. 

Barolli is in the tract named Puchail, 
or the flat between the river Chumbul and 
the pass, containing twenty-four villages in 
the lordship of Bhynsror, laying about three 
miles weat and highly improving the scene, 
which would otherwise be one of perfect 
solitude. According to tho local tradition 
of some of the wiM tribes, its more ancient 
name was Bh.idravati, the seat of the 
Uoons ; and the traces of the old city iu ex- 
tensive mounds and ruins are still beheld 
around the more modern Bhynsror. Tradi* 
tioii adds, that the Chirmitti ( ihe classic 
name of the Clmmbul) bad not then plough- 
mi itself a channel iu this ndamaiuiiie bed ; 
but nine centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although it.is not far from 
tile period when Ungutsi, the Hoon, served 
the Baiia of Clieetore. 


(I) This is deposited in tiie museum of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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Tiu ohooUs, or wkittpo^ls oftht CkumbuU— Grandeur of th« teene."^D«terip- 
tio» of the /alio and roeke of iie CiambHl in ihit part.— Tie remarkable 
narroteneee of tie bed. — TIte rorio, or efonet found in the teiirlpooh.— 
Vieit to GaHpa'hkeva.—lta magnifieiertl temple and ekrinee. — fie 
delaile ^ their arehiteeture.—HiO main temple more modern than the 
ehtine^ around it.—i>ilapidation of ihetefinevpecinuneofart.— 'EffeeU 
of vegetation.— Tie gigantic amsrTeia.—iVa0{>.— Takaji-o»-ooond, or 
fbuntain of the enake-Hng. — Fragmenli of eeulplure. — Maueoleum of 
Jetwunl Jtao Holear.—Holearda horse.— ‘Hie elephant. — Bhanpnra. — 
Tranquillity and prosperity of these parte — Gurrote, — Traces of king 
Satul Patul, of the era of tie Pandue. — Agates and eorneliane.—The 
eaves of Bioomnar.— Deseription qf tie caret and temple*. — Explanation 
of tie figure*..— Jain symiolt on one tide of tie cave*. Brahmin an tie 
otier.—StaUte* of the Jain pontiffs.— Bkeern*! bazaar. 


December iri . — Havino halted aeveral 
daya at Barotli to admire the works of man, 
we marched to contemplate the alill more 
atupendoua operations of nature — the 
ehoolie, or ‘ whirlpool*,’ of the Chumbu). 
For three miles we had to hew a path 
through the forest for oar camels and 
horeea ; at the end of which, the sound of 
many watera gradually increased, until we 
atood on the black edge of the river’s rocky 
bed. Our little camp was pitched upon an 
derated spot, commanding a view over one 
of the most striking objects of nature — a 
scene bold beyond the power of description. 
Behind ns was a deep wood ; in front, the 
abrupt precipices of the Pathar ; to the left, 
the river expanded into a lake of ample 
diamenaiona, fringed with treea, and a little 
onward to the rigl>t, majeatic and mighty 
Cliirmitti, one of the eixteen sacred riven 
of India, ahruuk into such a narrow com- 
paaa, that even man might beatride it. 
From the tent, notliing eeemed to difturb 
the nnruffled enrfaee of ^e lake, until we 
approached the point of ontlet, and beheld 


the deep bed the river baa excavated in the 
rock. This is the commencement of tho 
fttlle. Proceeding alone the margin, one 
mpid succeeds another, the gulf increasing 
in width, and the noise becoming more 
terrific, untill yon srrive at a spot where 
stream is split into f >nr distinct channels ; 
and a little farther, an ieolsted rock 
appears high over which tho whitened 
spray ascends, the suii-beame playing on 
it. Here the separated channels, each 
terminating in a cascade, fall into an ample 
basin, and again unite their watera, boiling 
around the masaea of black rock, which 
ever and anon peeps out and contrast with 
the fosuiing snrge rising from the whirl* 
pools (ehoolie) beneath. From- this huge 
eanidron, the waterg again divide into two 
branehei^ eneiroling and iaoIatULg the rock, 
on whose northern face they re*unite, and 
form another fine fall. 

A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid 
of which the adventurona may attain the 
the summit of the rock, which is quits flat, 
and is called “ the table of the Thakoor of 
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Bhyntror," who often, in tha esatmar, holdi 
bia gate or feaat there, and a fitter epot for 
ench an entertainment can scarcely be 
imagined. Bare, toothed by the mnrmnr 
of foaminK waters, the eye dwelling on a 
variety of pietnreeq ne objects, seen thronah 
the prismatic hues of the rp ray •clouds the 
baron of Bhynsrer and his little court may 
sip their amrit, faneyine it, all the while, 
taken from the churning of the little ocean 
beneath them. 

On issuing from the ehooKi. the river 
continue its conrso through its rneliy bed, 
which i.>radnally rlimitiishes to about fifteen 
feet, and with greatly increased velocity, 
until, meeting a Softer Soil, under Bhynsror, 
it would float a man-of-war. The distance 
f-nm the 'ahe fliat des-riho/t t.n rhis rock is 
ahnnt a mile, and the difference of elevation 
nnder two hundred feet ; the main csaeade 
being shout aisty feet fall. It is a cnrions 
fact that, after a course of three hundred 
miles, the bed of a nighty river like this 
should be no more then about three yeards 
broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendi- 
cular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, 
between some of which there is a commu- 
oicatioD under-ground ; the orbicular stones, 
termed rorit, are often forced up in the 
agitation of these natural eauMrons ; one of 
them represents the object of worship at Bal- 
rnri. For many miles down the stream, 
towards Kotah, the mck is everywhere 
pisreed by incipient ckoolit, ’or whirl-ponls, 
which, sccoTiling to their size and force, 
are always filled with these rounded 
stones. 

From hence the Chumbul pursues its 
eonrse through the plateau ( sometimes six 
hundred feet high) to Kotah. Hero nature 

is in her grandest attire. The scene, though 
wild and rugged, is sublime ; and were I 
offered an estate in Mewar, 1 would choose 
Bhynsror, ani should be delighted to bold 
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my ysfs enveloped in the inifets which xte 
from the whirlpools of the ChuttbUl. 

Iheember Atk . — ^The carpenters have 
been at work for some days hewing a read 
for ns to psas to Ganga-bhevs, another famed 
retreat in this wild and now utterly 
deserted abode. We oomesenced our maroh 
through a forest, the'dog-star nearly south ; 
the river dimly seen on onr right On 
onr left were the remains of a rained 
circumvallation, which is termed Bans- 
Kote ; probably a rwmna, or preserve. At 
daybreak we arrived at the hsmlgt of 
Kheyrli ; and here, our coarse changing 
abruptly to the south-east, we left the 
river, and continued our journey tbrongh 
rocks and thickets, until a deep grove «f 
lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, 
hIiswoiI that we had reached the object 
of our search, Oanga-bhera. 

What a scene burst upon us, ns vn 
cleared tlie ruined wall and forced onr way 
over the mouldering fragments of snoient 
grandeur I Gaaga-hbeva, or ' the circle 
of Gnnga,' appears to Lave been selected 
as a retreat for the votaries of Mahoders, 
from its being a little oatit in this roofc- 
bonnd valley ; for its site was a fine turf, 
kept in perpetual verdure by springs. 

The chief object Is the temple, dedicated 
to the creative power; it stands in the 
centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, 
which have more the appearance of being 
the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty than 
domiciles for the inferior divinities. The 
contrast between the architectnre of tlnr 
principal temple, and that of the BhriutS' 
which surround it, is remaikable. The body 
of the chief temple has been destroyed, and 
with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mindra 
has been raised ; nor h there aught of thw 
primitive structure, except the portico 
remaining, Its columns are fiuted, and tiie 
eatablaiuie (part of ifhich lies pni^alo 
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4nd twtrted) (1) ezhibita a proftisioa of rich 
acnlptore. lo front of tb« temple ia a 
eirenlar boain, alwaya overflowing and 
wbeoee tbe term Hevo or Iheo, 'circle,’ 
added to tbe same of tbe aprine, which ia 
feigned to be an emanation of Oanga. The 
Borfaoe of its wnteis is covered with the 
flower sacred to tbe goddess, that particular 
lotna termed eatnodhua, which may be 
rendered, the riches of love.’ 

Tbe chief temple evinces the same skill 
and taste as the strncturea of BarolH, and 
the eiubctrshmenta are siniihir. We heie 
recognize the gronpes of Mahadeva and 
Parbntty, wiih the griffins (gran), the 
Nagunis, half-serpent half-female, &r , 
though not in ao finished a style as at 
Barolli. Whatever be the age of titie 
temple (and we found on the pavement 
the name of a vntiry with the date S . 1011, 
or A. D. 955), it ia many centuries m ore 
recent than those which stirroand it, in 
whose massive simplicity we have a fine 
specimen of the primitive architecture of 
the Hindus. Rven of these, we can trace 
vaiietiee. That of which we present a 
drawing, shews, in its fluted columns, a 
more ambitions, though not a better taste, 
than tbe plainer supporters of the pyrami- 
dal roofs, which cover all the ancient 
temples of Bal-slva. Five of these small 
ahrines filled up each face of the quadrangle, 
but with tbe exception of thooe on the east 
eide,*all are in mins. The doors of those 
which possess an enclosed tanefum, face in- 
w a'ds towards the larger shrine : and each 
has a simple low altar, on wliich are ranged 
tbe attendant divinities of Mahadeva. Tbe 
aculptnre of all these is of a much later date 


than tbe speciroent at Barolli, and of in- 
ferior execution, though fir superior to any 
thing that the Hindu sculptor of modern 
days can fabricate. They may poeaibly l>e 
of the date found inscribed ( tbe tenth 
century ), posterior to ivhich no good Hindu 
sculpture is to be found. Ae this spot ia 
now nttcriy deserted, and the tiger an<i 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that 
vutit the groves of Ganga-hhera, 1 shall 
i>e guilty of no sacrilege in removing a few 
of these specimens of rsjly srt (1). 

Nature has co-operated with the rnthle’-.s 
Tooik in destroying the oldest KpecimeriS 
of the art. Wheicver there b a chink or 
j cievice, vegetntiun fixes itself. Of this 
! we h.id n fine Epecuueu jii a gigantic hut 
j iii'w ino'ihlering koroo, which had implanted 
itself in the muiidiifot the principal-temple, 
and rent it to its fotindati’-n. On examining 
its immense roots, large slnha were actUiilly 
encased with the wood, the bark of whiih 
nvaily covers a whole regiment of petty 
gods. This fact alone sttesls the longevity 
of this species of tree, which is said to 
live a thousiind years. The fountain 
temple has, in a similar w.iy, been levelled 
by another ofitliese koroo trees, the branch- 
es of which had gradually pressed in and 
overwhelmed it. Sevgar-vhaorit oi nuptisl 
hall, is als > nearly unroofed ; and although 
the poitico,D>ay yet survive for ages, time 
is rapidly consuming the rest. 

1 should have said that there are 
two distinct enclosures, an interior and 
exterior, and it is the first which ia 
crowded with the noblest trees, every 
where clustered by the amervela, ‘the 
garland of eternity,’ sacred to Mahsdevs, 


(1) It will be rsquisite to view this fraement 'in a reversed position to see the 
intended effort of the artist. 

(1) Of the style of these specimens the ctirious are er.sbUd to hidce, ss several are 
deposited in the ii-nfenm of the B' yal Asiatic Pocivly. 'Jheseniark the decline of the 
arte ; as do those of Barolli it is (leihaps tbe highest j oint of excellence. 
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irliich aliados the ibrine, omrbraging it 
in feetonns. Tliie is the giant of the parasitic 
tribe, its main stem being as thick near 
the rnot as my body. T counted sixty 
jointii, each apparently d^m'itin? a year’s 
gvonrth, yet not half way up the tr 'e on 
vhii'h it climbed. That highly -acented 
shrub, the ketlci, grew in great profudoD near 
tha coond, and a bavy of monkeys where 
gambolling about them, tlie sole inhabitants 
of tbo groTB. The more remote cncl.renre 
contained mmy altars, sacrod to the manes 
of tl>e faithful wires who hecama tali$ fur 
the aalration of their lords. On a 'ine of thcae 
altara were three and f ur pooflit, or 
imagee, denoting the nnmber of dernWa. 

It would require a montli’a halt and a 
eompany of p’oneera to turn nrer these 
ruins, and then we might not be rewardrd 
for our pains. We hare therefore set to 
work to clear a path, that we may emerge 
from these wilds. 

Naoli, December 5th, twelve miles.— The 
road runs through one continued forest, 
which would have been utterly impas-salde 
but for the hatcliet. Halfway, is the 
boundary between Bhynsror and Blianpura, 
also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but 
now belonging to Holcar. Naoli is a com- 
fortable village, having the remains of a 
fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to vUit Tahaji- 
ea-emnd, or ‘fountain of the snake-hiiig.’ 
It is about two miles east of Naoli; the 
road through a jungle, over the fiat high- 
land or Puthar, presents no indication of 
the object of research, until you suddenly 
find yourself on the brink of a precipice 
nearly two hundred feet in depth, crowded 
with noble trees, on which the knotted horro 
was again conspicuous. The descent to this 
glen was nver masses of rock ; and about 
half-way down, on a smalt platform, are 
two shrines ; one containing the statue of 
Takehac, tiie snake-king ; the other of 


Dhunantret, the physician, who was 
produced at the 'churning of the oeean.'- 
The eoond, or foniitein, at the southern 
extremi ty of the abyss, is abuat two hundred 
years in circumference, and termed athag^ 
or ‘anfathomaljlc,’ according ta my guide 
and if we may judge from its dark eea-geen 
lustre, it must be of considerable depth. It 
is filled by a cascade of full |One hundred 
feet perpendicul.ir height, under which is a 
stone-seat, sacred to the geiiius of the spot. 
At the west side iasuea a rivnli-t, culled the 
Takhaili, or serpentine, wliicb, after pursu- 
ing a winding course for man 3 ' nitle-t, some 
hundred feet below the surface of the 
Patliar, wuahes the eastern fice of 
Hitiglazgnrh, and ultimately joins tlie 
Amjar. Gliaasi, my native artist, is busy 
with the efiSgy of the snake-king, and 
Dhunantra, the Vedya. From tha summit 
of the plateau we had a view of the castle of 
Hinglaz, celebrated in Lord Like’s war 
witli the Mahrattas, and which was taken 
by Captain Hiitcbinaon with a few men of 
the Bengal artillery. 

Bhanpura, December 6tk, eiglit miles.— 
This was a delightful -march, presenting 
pictures at every step. Two miles, through 
jungle, brought us to the abrupt crest of the 
Patbar. For some distance the route was 
over a neck nr chine, with deep perpendicu- 
lar dells on each side, which at its extremi- 
ty, the point of descent, termed the ykat or 
pa'-s, became a valley, grndually expanding 
until we reached Bhanpura. At the ghat 
are the remains of a very ancient fortress, 
named ludorgnrb, which must have been 
one of the strong-holds of this legion long 
anterior te the Ciianderawnt feudatories of 
Mewar. Some fragments of scnlpture 
indicate the presence of the artist of Barolli ; 

but all search for inscriptions was fruitless. 
From hence we saw the well-defined skirts of 
the plateau streiciiiiig westward by Bam- 
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paw to tlw LMUaghtt, Tanapner, and 
Sumwi, tba point pfoar aaoent iMt pew. 

It WM plaaetafr. « ireek’a inoardew 
tion anklet theee mine and menea of natural 
graudeui^ where European font had never 
trod, to aee verdant fieidi and inlialitanie of 
the plaine ; anoh altamatione make each 
delightful in ite turn. We had been 
eatiated with the iiiterminalile flate and 
■nVarpiiig oorn-fielde of Haronti, and it waa 
a relief to quit that tana tranquillity for 
the whirlpooia of the Gfaumbel, the eoondt 
of Chuiga. and the auake-king in the regions 
«i the inaceeaeible Doorga. 

Aa we approached Bhanpnra, w« crossed 
a small rivulet, called the Bewa, ceminz 
from the gleo of the paaa; near which is 
the mausoleum of Jeawunt fiao Hnicar, a<l- 
joining the aeene of hie greatest glorr, 
when he drove an English army from hia 
teriitoiy. The architecture ie worthy of the 
beihariao Uahratta : it is a vanlted build, 
ing, erected upon a terraoe, all of h'-wn 
ptoae : ite only merit ie Us a'dhiity. Tliere 
ia a atatne of this intrepid cbirfUiin, of thw 
satunl aiae, in the ueoal ungraceful aitting 
poature, with his little tuibun; btit it 
gives bat a mean idea of the man who made 
terms with Lake at the altars of Alexander. 
It ie encloaed by a miniNtore and regularly, 
.built fortress, with bastions, the interior of 
which are hollow and colonnaded, serving 
as a dhernuala, or place of halt for pilgrims 
or travellen ; and on the terrace are a few 
relelat, or awivels. On the right of the 
temple destined to receive the effigy of 
Jeawunt, is a smaller cenotaph to the 
memory of hie sister, who died ehortly 
after him. The gate.way leading into this 
caateUated tomb haa apartinente at top, and 
at the entrance is a haudaome piece of braos 
ordnance, ealled Jkati or ' deatli.’ There is 
a temporary building on the right of the 
gate- Way, where prayers are recited all 
day long lor the soul of Jwwnuf, befbre 


an altar on which were placed tweuty^onr 
deieas, or lamps, slways burning. A figure 
dressed in white wse on the alter ; imne* 
diately behind which, painted on the 
wall, was Jeewnnt himself, and as in the 
days of liie glory, mounted on his favourite 
war-horse, Mowah. The ehnour was Wav- 
ing over his head, and silvor-maoe bearers 
were attending, while the officiating priests, 
seated on carpets, pronounced their iuoanta* 
tions. 

I left the master to visit Ifowha, whose 
stall is close to the niansolenm of Holoar, 
whom he bore in many a desperate strife. 
The noble animHl seemed to possess all his 
master’s aversion to a Frengi, and when, 
having requested hia body clothes to be 
lemoved, 1 went up t'> examine him, he at 
fir«t backed hia ears and shewed fight ; but 
at Inat permitted me to rnh hia fine 
forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of the famed 
Btemrathali breed ; like hia master, a 
genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits 
the frame-work of a perfect horse though 
under 14. 3. ; his fore-legs shew what he 
baa gone tlirough. His head is a model, 
exliibiling the liigliest quality of blood ; 
e-irs small and pointed, eye full and 
protruding, and a mouth that could drink 
out of a tea-cup. He is in very good condi- 
tion ; but 1 put in my urtet that they would 
provide more ample and aweeter bedding, 
which was readily promised. The favourite 
elephant is a pensioner as well a« Uowah. 
Even in these simple incidents, we aee that 
the mind is influenced by eiuiiliar associa- 
tions all over the world. 

Bhanpurs is a town of five thousand 
houses, surrounded by a wall in good order ; 
the inb^itanu apparently well contended 
with the mild administration ofTanta Jogh, 
the present Dewau of Holctr’s court ; but 
they are all alive to tfae conviction that this 
tranquillity is due to the tupervising power 
alone. 1 was greatly gratified by a visit 
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from the respectable coBiinunity of Bhon- 
pura merchants, bankers, and artizeas, head' 
ed by the Hakim in person i nor cou'd the 
inhabitants of my own country, Mewat, 
evince wore kind and courteous feeling. 

In fact, they have not forgotten the old tie ; 
that the Eao of Bhanpura, though now 
holding but a small portion of his inheri- 
tance, waa one of the chief nobles of M.ewar, 
and even still receives the Mae of accession 
fur Anmd from the hands of his ancient 
lord, though nearly a century has elapsed 
since Hulcar became hU sovereign ie facto : 
but assoeiatioiis here are all-powerfuL 

Ourrot*, Beettnher 7<A ; distance, 
thirteen milee ; direction 8.S.E.— It waa 
delightful to range over the expansive 
plains of Malwa, and not to be reminded 
at every etep by the exclamation ‘ ihohtr I ’ 

Of the attendant, that there was some 
stony impediment ready to trip one up, 
the moment one’s vision was raised above 
the earth. A singular contrast was present- 
ed between the moral aspect of these plaina 
and of Harouti. Here, though the sent of 
perpetual war still viaible in sterile fields, 
we observe comfort displayed in the huts 
and in the pereone of the peasantry ; there 
amidst all the gifte of Annaparna, the 
miserable condition of the ryot provokes 
one to ask, tl,ig difference?” 

The reason is elsewhere explained. 

Gnrrote ie a thriving town of twelve 1 
hundred houses, the chief of a tappa or 
suhdivision of Bampnra, wheooe a deputy 
AaHm is sent as resident manasrer. It is 
walled in ; but the inhabitants seemed to 
feel they had now s belter security tlian 
walls. Here there ie nothing antiqtie ; bat 
Moli, with its old castle, about midway in 
this morning’s joamey, might f urnixh some- 
thing for the portefutille, especially a fine 
sculptured torun yet standing, and frag> 
menu strewed in every direction. Trailitien 
id almost mute, and all I could lean was. 


that it WBs Hie abode of a kiag, called. 
Satttl-Patnl, whom they carried back to tbs 
era of the Pandas. 

I was mudi surprised to find the plain 
strewed with agetea sad cona^ans, e£ 
every variety of tint and dupe, botli veined 
and pl»in, semi-transparent and opaque, 
many stalactitie, in various degress of- 
hsrdness, still oontaining the fibre ef graae. 
or roof, serving as a noolens for the eoncre* 
tion. There are no hilje to account for 
these products in the black loam of tbo. . 

I plains, nnless the Chumbul should have 
burst his bed and inundated tharo. Noe 
I are their any nulla* wbioh could have carried 
them down, or any appearance of calcsreons- 
deposit in the soil, which, when panetrated 
to any depth, was found to rest upon blue 
slate. 

Oaves of Hhoomnart Daeembtr 8tA i direotiou 
south 10‘* west distance twelve milea— -The, 
country reminded us of Uewar, having the 
same agreeable undulitiona of aurface and. 
a rich soil, which was strewed throaghouti, 
as yesterday, with agalea As we approach- 
ed the object of our eeareh, the caves of 
Dhoomuar, we crossed a rooky ridge oovexed 
I with the dhai jungle, through which wn 
travelled until we arrived st the mount, 
We found our camp pitched at the northern, 
base, near a fine tank of water i but our 
curiosity was too great to think of bre'ik- 
fast until the mental appetite satiated. 

The hill is between two and three milea 
in circumference ; to tlie north it is blnfi^ 
of sntiiual ascent, and about one hundred 
and forty feet in height, the summit 
I presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, about 
thirty feet high. The top is flat, and oover- 
ed with burr trees. On the south sida 
it has the form of a horss-sboe, or irre- 
gular creseent, the herns of which aaa 
turned to the south, having the same buld 
natural rampart running ronod itn 
crest, pieceed tbrooghoat with mtvea^ 
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of nhiob I eonnUd one hundrod aad 
aeventy ; 1 should rather ssjr that these were 
nerely the entrauoes to the temples and 
extensiTO habitations of these ancient 
Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular iron- 
day, 8<> indurated and oompaot as to take a 
pditfa. There are traces of a city, external 
as well as internal, but whether they were 
oontemponneous we cannot O'mjeelure. If 
we judge from the remains of a wall about 
Iriue feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, being 
compi'sed of large oblong masses without 
cement, we might incline to that opinion, 
and suppose that the cares were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford 
proof to the contrary in their extent and 
appr>'prialion. 

On retching the scarp, we wound round 
its base until we arrived at an opening cut 
through it from top to bottom, which proved 
to be the entrance to a gallriy of about one 
hundred yards in length and nearly four in 
breadth, terminating in a quadrangular 
court, measuring about one hundred feet 
by rerenty, and about thirty five feet in 
height ; in short, an immense square cavity, 
hollowed out of the rock, in the centre of 
which, cut in like manner out of one single 
mass of stone, is the temple of the four- 
armed divinity, Chatoor-Bhooja. Exclusive 
of this gallery, there is a staircase cut 
in the north-west angle of the excavation, 
by which there is an ascent to the summit 
of the rock, on a level with which is the 
pinnacle of the temple. Apparently with- 
out any soil, some of the finest trees 1 ever 
stw, chiefly the sacred peepul, burr, and 
tamarind, are to be found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple is of the 
usual from, haring a mindra, muadttj\ osd 
portico, to which the well-known term 
pagoda is given, and there is simplicity as 
Well ns selidity both in the design and 
exeentiou. The columns, entabtatnres, with 
a good show of orBsment, are distinct in 


their details ; and ihere are many statues, 
besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially 
the carved ceiliuga. It would be regarded 
aa a curiosity if found ou a plain, and put 
together In the ordinary manner ; but 
when it is considered that all is from one 
block, snd that the mateiiul is so little 
calculated to display the artist's skill, the 
work is stupenduUB. 

V'ibhnii, who is here adored as the 
“four-armed,’* was placed npon an altar, 
clad in rubes of his favourite colour (paada, 
or yellow ochre), whence one of his titles, 
Paadurang. The principal shrine is 
surrounded by the inferior divinities in 
the following order. First, on entering 
are the Poteai or ‘ Porters Qanesa is 
upon the right, close to whom is Sarasvati, 

“ whose tlirone is on the tongue and on 
the left are the twinaons of Kali, the 
Bhiroos, distinguished as JEafu (black), 
and Oora (fair) ; a little in aitvanoe of 
these is a shiine containing fire of the ten 
Mahabediat, or ministering agents of Kali, 
each known by his symbol, or vahan, as 
the bull, man. elephant, buffalo, and peacock. 
The Muhabedias are all evil genii, invoked 
in jap, or incantaiions against all enemy, 
and phylacteries, containing formulas ad- 
dressed to them, are bound round the arms 
of warriors in battle. 

At the buck of the chief temple are 
three shrinrs ; central one the contains a 
statue of Narayana, upon his h 3 ’dra-conch, 
with Laeshmi at hie feet. Two Oytee, or evil 
spirits, appear in conflict close to her ; and 
a second figure represents her in a running 
posture, looking back, in great alarm, at 
the combatants. Smaller figures about 
Narayana represents the heavenly choristers 
adminateiing to bis repose, playing on 
varions instruments, the •moorali, or flute, 
the visa, or lyre, the muyoora, or tabor, 
and the mudkmg, and that, or cymbals, 
at the soa&d of which a serpent appears, 
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rearing his crest rrith delight. The minor 
temples, like tlte larger one, are also hewn 
out of the rock -bntthe statn<‘s they contain 
are from .tlie quarts rock of the Pathar, and 
they, therefore, appear {ncongraoui with the 
other parts. In fact, ft-om an emblem of 
Mabadern, wliieh rises out of the (hreahold 
and upon which the “ four-armed *’ Vishnn 
looks down, I infer tlut these tep)plea were 
originally dedicated to the creatire power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally 
in the rock, to the sonth sMe, where we 
enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited 
range of vision over the plains beyond the 
Ohnmbnl, even to Mnndiaore and Sond- 
warra. Descending some rude steps, and ! 
turning to the left, w« entered a cavern, 
the roof of which was supported by one of 
those eingularlv-shaped oolnmns, named 
after the sacred mounts of th« Jains ; and 
here it is necessary to mention a enriotts 
fact, that while every thing on one side !e 
Bndhist or Jain, on the other all is Sivite or 
Vishnnvi. At the entrance to the cave 
sjoining this are various colossnl figures, 
standing or sitting, too characteristic of the 
Bndhistsor Jains to be mistaken; hut on 
thia, the south side, every thing is ascribed 
to the Pandas, and a recumbent figure, ten 
feet in length, with his hand under his heed, 
af if asleep, is termed “the son of Bheem,’* 
and ns the local tradition goes, “only one 
hour old.*" a ciroumetance which called 
forth from my eondneior, who gravely 
swallowed the tale, the exclamation. — 
" What would be have been if noh mahiaa 
(la halite, ‘ a nine months’ child'*” The chief 
group is called the Five Paiidus, who, 
according to tradition, took up their abode 
here during their exile from the Jumna ; 
and the other figures are performing menial 
offices to heroes. 

Fortnnately, I had my Jain Guru with 
me, who gave me more correct notions of 
these gronpa then the local cicerone. AH 
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these figures are representations of the 
deified pontifis of the J ains, and the group 
of five are the moet celebrated of the 
twenty.faur, and diatinotively call^ the 
Panoh-eruli, vis, ishabdeva, the first ; 
Suntnath, the sixteenth]; Nemnath, -the 
twenty-second ; Parswanath, the twenty-; 
third and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth. Each 
has his sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage 
(teerut), and each is recognized by his 
symbol, vis. the hull, black antelope, oonch- 
shell, hooded serpent, and tiger ; and it is • 
quite eufficient to find one of these symhola 
upon the plinth to ascertain the particular 
pontiff to which it belongs. There waa 
also, in a sitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, 
known by his sign, the crescent. A.lt the 
figures are from ten to eleven feet high. 
That in a recumbent position, my friend 
said was one of the pontiffs, about to 
“ shuffle off this mortal coil,* preparatory 
to npotheoais. “ When such au event took 
place, the throne of Indra ehook, and he 
sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
through the Kheer Santitira (eoa of curds), 
to the great temple of deification, whither 
the whole heavenly host advanced to con- 
duct him.” 

Next to, and communicating by a pass- 
age with, this ball of the Jain pontiffs, is 
the most extensive excavation of Dlioomnar, 
locally designated as “ Bheem’s Bazaar.” 
The extreme length of this excavation is 
about a hundred feet, and the breadth 
eighty. Although the name of thia leader 
of the Pandas designates every snbdivtsion 
of this cave, yet every thing is Bndhist. 
The main apartment is that called Bhoem’s 
armoury or trensnry, the entrance to which 
is through a vestihnle, about twenty feet 
square, supported by two columns, and hav- 
ing four late ral semicircuhi niches, now 
empty, but probably intended fur statues : 
this opens to the armoury, which is a 
vaulted apartment, abont thirty feet by 
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fifteen, heviug at the further end a dhagopt, 
aapporting the roof. Theee eingularly 
firomed oolumna, if ve may ao term them, 
are named after their aacred mounta ; and 
tbia ia called dhomeru, vhich being aacred 
toAdnatb, the firat poitfiff, we may con* 
dade he was here adoreA An exteneire 
piaxaa, full twenty feet wide, evidently a 
dAmuala for tin pilgrima, rone round thia i 
apartment, enpported by rowa of matatve ! 
aqnara colnmna, 'all cnt out of the rock ; j 
and agdn, on the exterior, are nnmeroiu : 
eqnare oalla, called the apartmenta of the 
Shnimh, or Jain laity; in one of which 
there ia a anpporting dAagogt, and in 
another two atatnea of the twenty- third 
pontiff, Farewa. A part of the vaulted 
root of Bheem’a treasury, as it is call- 
ed, haa fallen fn, so that the vault of 
heaven ia aeon through the aperture of 
the mountain. Thia ia alao attributed 
to Korea Choor ( thief), whoae statue 
appeals on the pinnacle of the temple 
of BarolH, indicating the old enemy of the 
Fandna, who robbed them of their kingdom, 
dole to the armoury is an apartment called 
the B^'toea, or for the ladies ; but here 
tradition is at fault, since, with the excep- 
tion of Eoonti, the motlier, Droopdevi alone 
shared the exile of the Fandus. 

Still farther to the right, or aouth-weat, 
is another vaulted and roof-ribbed apartment, 
thirty feet by fourteen, and about aixteen 
in central height, supported by another 
image of Soomeru. The sacred hierr, or fig- 
tree ijleut religiota ), had taken root in the 
very heart of this cavern, and having ex- 


panded until checked by the roof, it found 
the line of least resistance to be the cave’s 
montli, whence it issaed horisontslly, and 
is now a goodly tree overshadewing the 
cave. Aronnd this there are many 
patuidtttlae, or hells for the Yetis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same 
upright meditative posture as the pontiffs. 

But it ia impossible, and attempt 
would be tedious, to give, by any written 
description, an adeqaete(idea of the subterra- 
nean town of Dhoomnar. It ia an object, 
however, which will assist in illustrating 
the subject of cavewonbip in India ; and 
though in grandeur these caves cannot 
compare with those of Bllora, Csrli, or 
Salsette, yet in point of antiquity they 
evidently enrpass'them. The temple dedi- 
cated to the lidthaneare, or deified Jin- 
eevart ( lords of the Jains ), are rude 
epeeimena of a rude age, when the art 
of Bculpture was in its veiy iofanoy ; 
yet is there a boldnees, of delineation 
as well as great originality of deaign, 
which diatinguiahes them from every 
thing else in India. In vsin'we'hunted fur 
inacription ; but a few isolated letters of 
that ancient and yet nudeciphered kind, 
which ocenrs on every monument attributed 
to the Pandas, were here and there 
observed. There were fragmeute of 
sculpture about the base of the bill, 
differing both in design and material 
from those of tbe mountain. Altogether, 
Dhoomnar is highly worthy of a visit, being 
one of the most enrioas spots in this psrt, 
which abounds with ourioeitiss. 
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Puehpaiar, JOtk December . — We retarned 
to Qarrote yeaterdey ; whence we marched 
ten miles north-north-east this morning 
orer memorable ground. It was from 
Qurrote that the retreat of Monaon com- 
menced, an erent as remarkable in the 
bistoi7 of British India as the retreat of 
Xenophon in that of Greece. The former 
has not been commemorated by the com- 
mander, though even the pen of Xenophon 
himself con’d not have mitigated the 
reproach which that disastrous event has 
left npon our military reputation. Holoar 
was at Pertabgnrh, when, hearing of the 
advance of the English army, be made 
direct on Ifundisore, where he halted mere- 
ly to refresh bis horses, and eroasing the 
Chnmbnl at the Aora ford, he pushed direct 
on Gnrrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. 
Local report states that Monaon, in 
utter ignorance of the rapid advance of 
Holcar, hod that morning recommenc- 
ed bis march for Chnndwasso, with 
what object is unknown ; but ns soon 
as he learned the vicinity of the foe, 
wi hunt awaiting him, he ordered a retro- 


grade movement to gain the Mokundurm 
pass, leaving Lnean with the irregular hdrsa 
and the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara 
Bajpoots, to aecure hia retmt. Holeara^ 
army amonnted to ten thousand horse, 
in four proles, or masses, each acting eepor 
mtely. That nnder— Khan Bongush eama 
on Lucan from the sontb, while that under 
Hurnat Lada, from the direction of Bhan- 
poor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having 
repelled all their charges, hod become the 
assailant, when he received his death-blow 
from a hand in bis own paega. My infor- 
mant, who was that day opposed to ibia 
gallant soldier, described the seene point- 
ing out the mowah tree dose to which 
he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by 
the Hara chief of Koelab, his name Umr 
Sing. On receiving the orders of the 
English onmmander, he prepared, in the old 
Hara style, to obey them. The position he 
selected was about a quarter of a mile west 
of Lucan, on the north bank of the Am jar; 
his left protected by the village of Fceply, 
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iriiiQh Btoadf on A ({«ntle «nin«nee grada> 
Ally dtolring to the atream, the low ahropt 
bank of which wonld lecare him from any 
charge in front Hen diamonntiug from 
hiahone^ Umr Siag, aurronnded by one 
thoutnnd men, "apread hia carpet," reaolved 
to defend the pAaaage of the Amjar. Hie 
fcaree', wan ehiefly inf aetry, e Uo met 
the enemy with Tolleya of mateblocka, 
and dlled the stream with their bodica; 
bnt jnat aa he waa about to oloae 
with them, a ball hit him in the fore- 
head and another in the right breast. 
Befell, bat immediately rose again, and 
xeeliafatg against a engar-mill-atone, enoonr- 
aged lua men to the dtarge. The oalmuese 
of his manner indicated no danger, bnt it 
was the dying effort of a Hara: pointing 
withhia Birordto the foe, he fell back and 
expired. Fom hundred and fifty of his 
men ware either killed or wounded around 
ifam <Aief, and the next in rank to Koelafa, 
and the bnkahce, among the latter, the 
Folaita chief, paymaster-general of Kotah 
waa made prisoner, and forced to sign 
a bond tor tea lakha of rapeea as a 
waaaom, a penalty for aiding with the 
Sngtiah. 

A hembtoaltarof olay marks the spot 
where the brace Hara fell, having a tablet, 
mejotyfark, representing aa nsnsl a cavalier 
and hie steed, attned at all pointa I felt i 
fndignatioD at the indifference of the 
Begent, who bad not marked- the spot 
With a more dnrable monument : bnt he is 
no Bara ; though eonld he entomb the 
whole tribe, he wonld erect a atmctnre 
rivalling even that of Ifansolens. Bnt this 
receives a homage which might be denied 
to a mote splendid one ; for the villagers of 
Peeply fail not in thbir duty to the manes 
of UmrSittg, whose lowly altar is maintained 
in repair. The devoted Lacan has not even 
BO frail a mnnament as this : nor oonld I 
leant if the cose which enideied his gallant 


spirit had any rites of sepnltnte. Bnt his 
memory will be cherished by the inbsbitontf 
of Peeply, who 'will point to the mowah tree 
as that of '’Lucan iSaftsh ea Jm^arh," 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, 
the British commtnder gained the 
Uokundurra past, without seeing even an 
enemy ; had he there left only five com- 
panies. with enfficient aapplies and ammuni- 
tion, under such men aa Sinclair or Kiohol, 
Moknndnrra might have rivalled Thermo- 
pylse in renown ; for such is the peculiarity 
of the position, that it would have taken a 
week to tarn it, and that conid be done by 
infantry alone. But the oommander had no 
confidence in hia men.” why then did he ac- 
cept the command t Throughout the re- 
treat, the gepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expressed their openion openly of 
their leader; and when tbit 'doubting* 

I commander left five companies to defend 
I tt>e paaaage of the Banos, how did they 
perform itP by repelling every asaanlt, 
while a particle of ammnnitiun lasted. 
I have often passed this ford once with 
Sindia’s army, and only three years after 
the retreat. The gallant stand waa admirably 
described to me by Zemaun Khan Eohilla, 
a brave soldier and no boaster, ( and that 
day among our foee,) who coolly pointed to 
the preciso spot where he shot one of oar 
officers, in the last chsrgei, with his pistol. 
He said that the Uahratta infantry would 
no longer return to the charge, and that 
Jeawnut Boo waa like a madman, threw 
bis turban on the ground and called for 
Tolnnteers amongst the cavalry, by whom 
at length Sinclair and hia men were out 
off. It is a leeaon by which we ought to 
profit, never to place in command of 
eepahia those who do not understand, 
confide in, and respect them, 

Fuchpahar is a thriving town, the head 
of one of the four districts of which, liy the 
right of war, wc became possessed, and have 
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transferred from Holear to the Regent: 
to far we have diseharged the debt of 
eralitnde. Eighty Tillages are attached to 
Pochpahar, which, though aerer yielding 
less than half a laJch of rupees, ia capable 
of raising more than twice that sum. There 
are two thomand houses in the town, which 
has an extensire bazaar filled with rich 
traders and bankers, all of whom oame to 
visit me. The cornelian continuee to etrew 
the ground even to this place. 

Jrsatearro, IKA Dteember } thirteen 
miles : direction, N. E. — by B. — Passed 
OTsr a fine rich soil, with promising young 
crops of wheat and gram, and plenty of the 
last crop 0oar) in stacks ; a sight not often 
seen in these war trodden plains, and which 
makes the n-ime,* Eunwnrra, or “the land, 
of corn, *’ very appropriate. At the 
village of Aonla, four mites south, wc cross-' 
«d the high rood leading from Oojein 
through the durra to Hiiidosthau, the 
large town of Soneil lying three miles to 
onr right. 

Jhalra-PatUHy Deeenibtr ; ten 

miles : direction, N. N. E. — The road 
over the same fertile soil. — Passed the 
Chunderbhags rivulet, the source of which 
is only two coss distant, and was shown, 
within the range, the iaolated hill of 
Relaitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bbil 
community, which sent forth four thousand 
bowmen to ravage the pliiine of Malwa : 
these were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

Jhalra-patnn is the creation of tbe 
Regent ; and as we approached it, iiia kind- 
ness protmred me the distinction of being 
met, a full mile beyond tbe town, by the 
cbeif insgistrate, tbe council, and the most 
wealthy inhabitants: an honour duly 
appreciated, this being the only town in 
India possessing the germs of civil liberty, 
in the power of framiag their own muni- 
cipal regulations. This is the more remark- 
able, M the immunities of (heir commercial ! 


charter were granted by the moat dsspotie 
ruler oflodii ; though the boom was not « 
concession to liberty, but an act of policy } 
it was given for value received, or at least 
expected, and which has been amply re- 
alized. Haring exchanged salutations, and 
promised a more extended courtesy at my 
tents in the evening, we took advantage of 
the town being thinned, and passed in 
under a general discharge of ordnance 
from tbe ramparts. The city is nearly a 
square, entrounded by a substantial wall 
and bastions, will furniahed with cannon. 
Tbe ground plan is eimpls, being that of tbe 
Indian ehotopun or cross, with two main 
streets iutersectingeach other at right angles, 
and many smaller ones running parallel 
to them. The main street is from south to 
north. We proceeded through this 
bataar, until we reached the point of inter- 
section, where, upon a broad terrace, stands 
a temple to ChatooriAooja, tbe 'fonr-ermed* 
god, at least ninety feet in height. The 
marble dome and colonnaded nmndv/', and 
tbe general proportions of tbe structure, 
attracted my attention ; but having been 
recently repaired and coated with white, 1 
passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, 
and not likely to furnish historical data. 
From thence to the northern gate is a range, 
on either side, of houses of a uniform 
structure, having a great appearance of 
comfort i and the street which is nearly a 
mile long, terminates with a temple erected 
by the Regent to his favourite divinity, 
Pwarcanath. The image here enshrined 
was ploughed up from the ruins of the 
ancient city, and carried to the Regent at 
Kotab, who, leaving to the choice of the 
god tbe title under which, and tbe cite 
where, be would be worshipped, his various 
names were inscribed and placed under the 
pedestal { the priest drew forth that of 
Gh>pal-ji, and a magnificent shrine was 
erected to him upon the bank of one of the 
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fineit lakes ia India, the waters of 
wlftoh, raued by an artifioial dam, ooald be 
made to environ it at pleaenre. 

In a rt e^t to the north, and parallel to 
the S*'*t, bst as yet inoomplete, ia a hand* 
some temple, dedicated to the sixteenth 
Jain prophet. This also^ I afterwards 
discovered, was an antiqne straetere, re- 
cently repaired, and one of the hundred and 
idght temples, the bells of which sounded 
in the anoient city; whence its nsme 
JXafro-pattts or ‘the city of hells, and not 
as erroneously stated hitherto, from the 
tril^ of the Regent Jhalra-paUm, or 
* dty of the JhiiU * : ignorance of which 
feet made me pasa over the temples, 
under the supposition that they were 
coeval with its modern foundation. I 
stopped for a few momenta at the mansion 
of the chief magistrate, Sah Munnirara, and 
having expressed my admiration of all I had 
aefn, and my hopo that the prosperity of 
the city would redouble under his paternal 
ears in these days of peace, I made my 
Balaam and took leave. Opposite hia house, 
engraved on a pillar of atone, is the 
charter of rights of the city. Its 
simplicity will' excite a amile; but the 
philosopher may trace in it the firet rudi- 
ments of that commercial greatness, which 
made the free cities of Europe the instru- 
ments of general liberty. Few of these 
bad their privileges so thoroghly defined, 
or so soTuputousiy observed ; and the motive 
which brought the community together 
was the anrest gnarantee against their 
infringement. A state of general war made 
them congregate, and was the origin of 
these immunities, which the existing peace 
and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any 
want of good faith would be the destruction 
of Fatnn. 

When the Regent took advantage of the 
times to invite the wealthy of all the 
sorrouDding regions to become settleri in 


this new mart, he wisely appealed to the 
evidanoe of their senses as the best pledge 
for the fulfilment of his promises. Simnl- 
taneonsly with the charter, the fortifications 
were commenced, and an adequate garrison 
was placed here under a commandant well 
known and respeoted. He excavated wells, 
repaired the dam' of the old lake, and 
either built anew or repaired the religions 
edifices of ail SMts at the expense of the 
state ; and, toseoure uniformity and solidity 
in the new habitations, be advanced to 
every man who required it half the money 
necessary tor their construction. But the 
greatest boon of all was bis leaving the 
administration of justice, as well as of in- 
ternal police, entirely in the hands of tlie 
municipal authorities, who, to their credit, 
resolved that the fines and forfeitures aris- 
ing therefrom, instead of becoming a bait 
for avarice and vexatious interference, 
should be offerings to the shrine of Dwarica- 
nath. 

It is proper to say that the chief 
I magistrate, Sah-Munniram, who is of the 
Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomnni 
Bam, of the Oswal tribe and Jun faith, and 
each has his separate tribunal for the classes 
be represents, while the whole form a joint 
council for the general weal. They pull 
well together, and each has founded a 
poora or saburb, named after their children. 
The Chaoteat, or members of this council 
are selected according to the general sense 
entertained of their fitness ; ond were the 
chief magistrates also the free choice of the 
inhabitants at large^ 'the city of bells’ would 
require no additinn to her freedom. Tbns, 
in the short space of twenty years has been 
raised a city of six thousand comfortable 
dwellings, with a population of at least 
twentyfive thonsond souls. But the 
hereditary prluciple, so powerful throngh- 
out these countries, and which, though it 
perpetuates many evilS| has likewiae beojt 
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prodnotrra of much good, and has preaerred 
these atatea from annihilationt will inevitab- 
ly make the ‘turban’ of magistraoy descend 
from the head of Mnairara or Oomaoi to 
their ohiMren, under whom, if they be not 
imhaed with the same diaoretion as their 
jmrenta, the atone tablet, as well as the 
anbseqnent privile({e8 of Jhalrapatnn, may 
become a dead letter, The only offceri of 
f>ovemment residing in the town are the 
commandant and the eolleotor of the im- 
posts ; and so jealous are they of the least 
interference on his part, that a fine wonld 
be ioflicted on any individual who, by 
delaying the payment of the authorised 
duties, famished an excuse for his in- 
terference. 

Such is an outline of an internal admin- 
istration, on which I have just had a com- 
mentary of the most agreeable description : 
a public visit from all the wealth and worth 
of Patun. First, came the merohants, the 
brokers, the ineuren of the Yishnue persua- 
sion, each being introduced witli the name 
of the firm ; then followed the Oswai 
merchants, in similar form, and both of 
them I seated in the order of their iotroduo- 
tion and respectability. After them fol- 
lowed the trades, the Chohiea or deacons, 
each making hu nuttur in the name of the 
whole body. Then came the artisans, gold- 
smiths, braxiers, dyers, confectioners, down 
to the barbers and town-crier. iThe agricul- 
tnral interest was evidently at a discount in 
Patun, and subordinate to the eommercial ; 
the old Mundlooe Patels were, “though 
iMt, not least” in this interesting assem- 
blage. Even the frail sisterhood paid their 
devout, and, in their modesty of demeanour, 
recalled the passage of Burke applied in con- 
trast to a neighbouring state, “vice lost half 
its deformity, by losing all its grossnesa,” 
Sah Munniram himself preeerved order 
outside, while to hie colleague he left the 
Cormalities of introduction, The goldemitbe’ 


oompeny presented, as their nuztur, a small 
silver powder-flask, shaped as an alligator, 
and covered with delicate chain-work, which 
I shall retain not only as a spetflmen of the 
craft, bnt in remembrance of a day full of 
unnsnal interest. Iliey retired in the same 
order as they oame, preceded by the town- 
band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon 
of anarchy keep from its walls, and the or- 
thodox and heterodox Duumvir$ live in amity 
for the sake of the general good, nor by their 
animosities, increase the resemblance which - 
this mart bears to the free cities of Europe. 

From all I could learn, justice is distri- 
buted with as even a hand as in most 
societies, but wherever existed the commu- 
nity that submitted to restraint, or did not 
murmur at the fiat of the law 1 Jhalra- 
Patun ia now the grand eommercial mart 
of Upper Malwa, and has swallowed up all 
the commerce of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore. Though not 
even on the high road, when established, 
this difficulty was overcome by the road 
coming to it. The transit-duties on salt 
alone roust be considerable, as that of the 
lakes of western BRjwarra passes through 
it in its way to the south-east. It ia not 
famed, however, for any staple article of 
trade, but merely as an entrepot. 

We have said enough of the modern 
city, and must now revert to the ancient, 
which, besides its metaphorical appellation 
of “the city of bells,’’ had the name of 
Chandravaii, and the rivulet which flowed 
through it, the Chandrahhaga. There is an 
abundance of legends, to which we may be 
enabled to apply the test of inscriptions. 
In some, Baja Hoon is again brought 
forward as the founder of the city ; though 
others, with more probability, seeign its 
foundation to the daughter of Chondraeen, 
the Pramar king of Malws, who was deli- 
vered of a SOD on this spot while on a 
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^ j^grimaga. Anotfattr mcribek it to a mon 
bambie origin tiian eitlier, i. 0 . to JtiMOo, • 
poor wood^ontter of the oBoient tribe of Or, 
who, retoming homeworde from hie detiy 
oeonpatiOB, dropped bie >xo upon the parif' 
puUer, with the aid of which he tranemoted 
iron to gold, and raised '* the city of the 
moon” ( Gi»ti<irapati ); and the kfce is 
■tiliosUed after him Jhuoo Or ea-taUal. 
The Taitde Hteem likewise comes in for hie 
shore of the foondei's fame ; who, with bis 
brethren daring their covenant with the 
Kaorea fonod eonceaimant in the forest ; 
bnt hie fee, fesring the effect of hie devo- 
tions, sent hie familiar to diatnrb them. 
The eittrit took the form of a boar, bat as 
ho aped past him throogh the thicket, 
Bheem dischsrged an arrow, and on the 
spot where this fell, the Cbandrabhaga 
sprung op. Whoever was the founder, I 
have little donbt that tradition bee eonvert- 
ed Jnaeoo verma, the grandson of TTdysdit, 
the monarch of all Malws, into the wood- 
enttec ; for not only does this prince’s 
name oecnrfin'one of the inacriptions found 
here. Bat I have discovered it io almost 
every ancient city of Central India, over 
which his aneeetore had held snpreme power 
from the first to the thirteenth century of 
TicramB.< 1 ) 

The sites of temples mark the course of 
the stream for a considerable distance, the 
banka being strewed with ruins. Flights of 
steps ; forming ffhait, reach to the water’s 
edge, where mnUitadee of gods, goddesses, 
sod demons, are piled, and some of the more 
perfeoFplaoed upon altars of clay, a round 
which some lazy, well-fed, Gosens loiter, 
basking in the son. Understanding that 


no ombrage could be taken it X exported 
some of them to Oedipooft I carried 
off Barayaa on his hydraeonoha, Par- 
bntty, a tri-i»vrti, and oartliisd of 
ths diiminoret, which I fonnd hudd- 
led together nnder a burr tree. There 
was a fine status of Ounesa, bat our 
efforts to move Witiom were ineffectual, 
and ooensioned not a few iokee among my 
Brahmins ; nor mast I pass over a oolossaL 
baraJka (boar) of which no artist in Europe 
need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Bepro- 
doetioo were those propitiated among the 
one hundred and eight slirinea of Chandis* 
vati ; of which only two or three iroperfect 
specimens remain to attest the grandenr of 
past daya Everywhere, the eymboUo 
lingam wes scattered about, and the mundt^f 
of one of those still standing I found filled 
with representations of the Hindu Hecate 
and a host of leeaer infernale, the eenlptnre 
which, though far inferior to that at Barolli, 
is of a high order compared with aught of 
modern times. The attitudes are especially 
well managed, though there is a want of 
just proportion. Even the anatomical dis- 
play of the mnocles is attended to : but 
the dust, oil, and tindoor ( verntilion ) of 
twelve ceataries were upon them, and the 
place was dark and damp^ which deterred 
ns from disturbing Hiem. 

Gfaassi is now at work npon the 
outline of two of the remaining ehriaes, 
and has promised to give up ten days to 
the details of the ceilings , the columns, and 
the rich varied ornaments, which the pencil 
alooe can represent. One of these shrines, 
having a part of the itngar chaari still 


( 1 ) On a etone tablet, which I discorved at Boondi, pf the Taksbao rsoe are the names 
both of Cbandrasen and Jnsooverma, and though no date ie visible, yet that of the latter 
is fixed by another set at inscriptions. Inserted in the first volume of the Transactions of 
the Hoyu Asiatic Society, at 8. 1191 or A. D. 1135 the Mriod when the old fiindn 
monarchies wets breaking up and conMquexitly the arts hogging to decay. 
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•taading, i« amonsstthe fineat things in 
Aaia^ ti»t for mSgnitaile, being to all 
appearance merely reoeptaclos for the in. 
ferior divinities euirouading some 
grand temple, but for tlie ecnlptured 
ornaments, vliieh no artist in Europe 
could surpass. Enoh consists of a 
simple mindra, or eella, about twenty 
feet square, having a portico and a long 
open colonnaded vestibule in front for the 
priests and votaries. Every one of these 
numerous columns differs in its details from 
the others. But the entrance chiefly ex- 
cites admiration, being a mass of elaborate 
workmanship of a peculiar kind, and the 
foliage and flowers tuny be considered 
perfect. (1) It is deeply to be lamented 
that no artists from Europe, have made 
easts from these niasterpiecen of sculpture 
and ttvohitecture, which woulii furnish many 
new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to 
Bliavjni (Minerva) fioin tlio charge of hav- 
ing taught nothing but deformity ; a charge 
from which it is my pride to have vindica- 
tod her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst 
the ruins, I despatched my ffuru and 
Brahmins to make diligent seai'cli for 
inscriptions ; but many of these, as well as 
thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient Patnn, have been built up in the 
new town or its immense eircumynllation ; 
but our efforts were not altogether 
unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 
(A. D. 962), bore the name of Baja 


Doorgangnl, ot ‘the bar of the oaatle.' It 
is very long, and in that ornamented 
character peonliar to the Budbitte aa^ 
Jaine throaghoat these regions. It eon. 
tains allnsions to the local traditions of the 
I Panda Arjonn, and his encounter with the 
demon Virodhi under the form of Barahlb 
or the boar ; and states, that from the spot 
where the harsha wss wounded, and on 
which liis blood fell, e flgure sprang, 
originating from the wound (AAeOt whose 
oflkpring in eonseqnenoe was called Ehetrief 
“of his line was Clirishna Bhat Rhstri, 
whose son was Takyao. What did he 
resemble, who obtained the frnits of the 
whole earth, conquering nnmeroua foes P 
He had a son named Kyuk, who was equal 
to the divinity which supports the globe i 
in wisdom he was renowned as htahadeo ; 
hi< name sent to sleep the children of his 
foe ; he appeared as as avatar of Eoodh, 
and like the ocean, which expands when the 
rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so 
does the sea of our knowledge increase when 
he looks upon it ; and hia veraea are filled 
with ambrosia ( amrita ). From Cheyt to 
Cbeyt, saoiifioe never eensed burning : Indra 
went without offspring, (2) Tlie contribo* 
tions from the land were raised with justice^ 
whilst bis virtues overshadowed the three 
worlds. The light which ahines from the 
tuaks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, 
to urge him on, emitted no sound. Where 
was the land that felt not his influence ? 
Snch was Sri Eyuk { when he visited for- 


( 1 ) The original drawings by Qhassi are deposited at my booksellers, Budd and 
Calkin, Pall-Mall, together with thoae by Captain Waugh, to shew that any deviation 
from the originals by the engravers is to the decided deterioration of the former. They 
are on a considerably larger scale than the engravings, and I am anxious that the publio 
should thus form a correct estimate of the arts aa they once existed in India, 

(2) The allusion to this affords another instance of the presumption of the prieit^ 
who compelled the gods to attend the saciifictal rites, and lirnoe Indra could not visit his 
consorjt ludrani. 
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tign' lands, joy departed from the wives of 
, his foe: ma; all hie tewlves be aeoom* 
plished I 

"8. 748 <A.D.«02) on the full moon 
of Jeyt, this ineeriptioa was placed in the 
tnindra, by Gbwpta, the grandson of Bhat 
Ckneswar, lord of the lotit of verte at 
Moondal, and eon of Htir>goopta: this 
srriUng waa composed, in the presence of 
Sri Doorgangnl Bsja, to whom, salntation 1 
that forehead alone is fair which bows to 
the gods, to a tutor, and to woman 1 Engrav* 
ed by Oink the stone-cutter .** 

On this curions inscription we may 
bestow a few remarka It appears to me 
that the wild legion of the creation of tliie 
Ihetri, from the blood of Baraha, reprc* 
eented as a dnaeo, or demon in disguise, is 
another fiction to veil the admission of 
some northern race into the great Blindu 
family. The name of Baraha, ae' an an- 
cient lodo-Seythio tribe, is fortunately 
abundantly preserved in the annals of 
Jessulmer, which state, at the early 
periods of the Tadu-Bhatti history opposed 
their entrance into India; while both 
Takshac ( or Tak ) and Kyuk are names 
of Tatar origin, the farmer signifying 'the 
snake,* the latter Hhe-heavene.' The whole 
of this region beats evidence of a race whose 
religion woa ophitej who bore the epithet 
Takshac as the name of the tribe, and whose 
inscriptions in tliis same nail-headed charac- 
ter are found all over central and western 
India. If we combine tide with all that we 
have already said regarding Raja Hoon of 
Bbadraoti, and TJngutei the Hun, who 
aerved the Bans of Oiieetore at thit precite 
period, (1) when an irruption is recorded 
from central Asia, we are forced to the con- 
clnsion, that this inscription (besides many 
others), is a memorial of a Scythie or Tatar 
prinoe, who, aa well ae the Qete prince of 
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Salpoor, (S) was grafted upon Hiadn 
stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity 
was from the Jain temple in the modern 
town. It was dated the 9rd of Jeyt, S. 1103 
(A. O 1047), but recorded only the name of 
a visitor to the shrine. 

Nesr the dam of the Or-eagur, there 
was a vast nnmber of funeral memorials, 
termed nieoa, of the Jain priesthood, 
One is dated “ the 3rd of Magfa, 
S. 1088 ( A. D. 1010 ), on which day 
Srimunt Beo, Cktla, at disciple, of Acharya 
Srimana Dewa, left thia world.” The bust 
of the acharya, or doctor, is in a etudioue 
posture, the book laying open upon the 
thooni or cross, which forms a reading-desk, 
often the only sign on |the aisea to mark a 
Jain place of sepulture. 

The adjoining one contained the name 
of Devindra Acharya ; the date S. 1180. 

Another was of "Komar deo, the pundea 
or priest of the race of Koomad Chandra 
Acharya, who finished his career on Tbnrsd- 
day ( goorbar ) the Mool nekshitra of 8. 
isao.” 

There were many others, but ae, like 
these, they contained uo historical dafa, 
they were not transcribed. 

Naraynpoor ISth December, eleven 
miles. — Marched at daybreak, and about a 
cose north of the city ascended the natural 
boundary of Harouti and Malwa ; at the 
point of ascent was Qondore, formerly in 
the appange of the Ghatti-Bao ( lord of 
the pate ), one of the legendary heroes of 
past days ; and half a ooaa further was the 
point of descent into the Aniri, or ‘valley,* 
through which our course lay due north. 
In front to the north-west, Qagrown, on the 
opposite range, was just visible through the 
gloom ; while the yet more ancient Mhow, 
the first capital of the Kbeecbiee, wae point- 


(1) See Vvl. I. p. 198, 


(S) See insGiiptioD, Vol. I, p, 614, 
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•d out five ooti to the eaetwerd. I felt 
molt enziouB to riait thia city, celebrated in 
the traditions of Central Indin, and eontain* 
ing in itself and all aronnd nnoh that sraa 
worthy of notice. Bat time pressed : so ve 
continued our route over the path trodden 
by tbe army of Alla-o-din when he besieged 
Aohildaa in Gngrown. The valley was fall 
three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the 
scenery highly picturesque. The forest on 
each side echoed with the soreama of the 
peacock, the calla of the patridge, and the 
note of the jnngle-eook, who was crowing 
his matins as the snn gladdened his retreat. 
It was this antfif or valley, that the 'Regent 
seleeied for his ehaoni, or ‘fixed camp’ where 
he has resided for the last thirty years. It 
bad at length attained the importance of a 
town, having apaoious streets and well-built 
houses, and the materials for a ctrcnmvalla- 
tion were rapidly aocnmulating ; but there 
is a little chance of his living to see it 
finished. The site is a admirably chosen, 
upon the banks of the Amjar, and midway 
between ttie castle of Gagrown and 
Jlialrapatun. A short distance to the west 
nf the Regent's camp, is the Pindarri-ca- 
ciaoni, where the sons of Earreeu Khan, the 
chief leader of those hordes, resided ; for in 
these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led 
a horde of plunderers. I was greatly amused 
to see in this camp, also assuming a 
permanent shape, the commencement of an 
tedga, or 'place of prayer for the villains, 
while they robbed and murdered even 
defenceless woman, prayed Jive timet a 
day I 

We crossed tbe confluent streams of 
the Aon and Amjar, which, flowing through 
tbe plains of Malwa, hnre forced their way 
through the exterior chain into tbe aatri of 
Gagrown, pass nnder its western face, 
dividiug it from the town, and then join 
the Cdly Sinde. 


Until yon approach close to Oagn>WD« 
its town and castle appear united^ and 
present a bold and striking object; and it 
is only on mounting the ridge that one 
perceives the strength of this positioD, the 
rock being scarped by the action of the 
waters to an immense height. The ascent' 
to the summit of the ridge was so gradual 
that our surprise was complete, when, cast- 
ing our eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde 
sweeping along the northern face of both 
fort and town, whence it turns due north, 
ploughing its serpentine passage, at a depth 
of full two hundred feet below the level of 
the valley, through three distinct ranges, 
each chasm or opening appeariug in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the- 
river gains the yielding plains of Haronti. As 
we passed under the town, we were Saluted 
by a discharge from all the ordnance on its 
ramparts, abd tbe governor, who had ad> 
vanced to meet ns at the express desire of 
his master, invited ns in ; but though 
strongly pressed, and equally desirous to 
see a place of such celebrity, I would not 
make myself acquainted with the secrets of 
this chief stronghold of tbe Regent. On 
whichever side an enemy might approach it, - 
he would have to take tbe bull by the horns. 
It was only by polluting tbe waters with 
the blood of the sacred kine, that Alla, 'ibe 
sanguinary’ (ilhont), took it about five > 
centuries ago from tbe valiant Kheechie, ' 
Aohildaa, an aocount of whose family wonld 
be here out of place. Independent of 
ancient associatione, there ie a wild grandeur 
about Gagrown, which makes it well wor- ■ 
thy of a visit, and tbe views from the north 
must be still finer than from tbe point 
whence we beheld it. 

We passed over tbe ridge at the' ex- 
tremity of the to'wn, and descended into- 
another antri, up which we journeyed nearly 
dne west until we reached our camp ntn 
Narayaupoor. The ralley was from four to' 
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yis liiiB<bvd Tsrds in bryaddi, and io the 
kiglteal atata of activation ; to preaerra 
vhulir and at tbo oame time to aeenre the 
game, the Begent, at an irnmanaa expense, 
baa cat deep farenohee at the ekirt of the bills 
en wh nde, over vhioh neither deer 
nor hog eon peas, while the furesta 
that erown the bills to their aammit 
are almost impervious even to wild beasta. 
We passed’ various small canton luenta 
where the Begent could collect the 
best part of bis army, some even on tbe 
sammit of the ridge. At all of these are 
wells, and reservoirs termed po. 

UtAnniurra, Bteemher IKA, ten miles. 
^A daybreak, oommenced our maroh up 
the valley, and midway between Narayn* 
poor and the durru, reached the mined 
castle of Qhstti, so called from its being 
erected on the summit of tbe ridge com- 
manding sn outlet of tbe valley. Partly 
from the gradual ascent of the valley, and 
from the depreesion of the ridge, we formed 
rather a mean opinion of the pass (giatti ) ; 
but this fceling was aoou lost when we 
attained the orest, and found ourselves on a 
scarped rook of aome hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the 
plainslof Ifalwa, while at oar feet was a 
ooDthmstion of tbe antri of the A id jar, 
which we observed gliding through the 
deep woods tbe Begent has allowed to 
remain at tbe entrances of these valleys. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of 
the TiOrd of the Pass,* both of the Kheechie 
and JEEaia, and they point out the impres- 
sion of Mehraj Ebaeohie’s charger, aa he 
gpzang upon the Islamite invndere. There 
are many cenotaphs to the memory 
of the slain, and several small shrines 
to Siva and his consort, in one of 
which 1 found an inscription not only 
recording the name of Mehraj, but tbe | 
curious ‘feet that four generations were 
present at the egaseoratioD of one to Siva. 


It ran thus “In S. 1667 and Saea' 16S3, in 
that particnlar year called Somya, the sun 
in the south, tbs eenaon of cold, iti the 
happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof, 
on Sunday, and tbe thirty-sixth gnrrie ^ 
in such a happy moment, the Kheechie of 
Chohan rnoe, Maharaj Sri Bawiit Nursing- 
deo, and his son Sri Bawut Muhraj, and hie 
son Sri Chandereen, and his son Ealiao- 
das, erected this seo~ati (houee of Siva) : may 
they be fortunate I Written by Jey Sermaii, 
and engraved by Knmma, in the presence 
of the priest Kistna, the son of Mohes.’’ 

We shall pass over tlie endless tales of 
the many heroes who fell in its defence, to 
the last of any note— Oomnn 9ing, o 
descendant of Sawnnt Harn. The anecdote 
[ am about to insert relates to the time 
when Rao Doorjnn Sal wiia prince of Kotah, 
and the post of Foujdar wag held by a 
Bahtore Bijpoot, Jey Sing of Gagoriii. 
Through the influence of this fonjdir, Oo- 
msn was deprived of tlie honour of defend- 
ing the pass, and Ivis estate sequestrated. 
Ha was proceeding homeward with a heavy 
heart from the presence of his sovereign, 
when he met the fonjdar with bis train. 
It was dark, and a torcli-bearer preceded 
biro, whom Goman dashed to the earth, 
and with hia iron lince transfixed the 
Bahtore to liis palki. Making for the 
gate, be said it was the Bao's order 
that none should pass nn'il his return. 
As soon as he gained hia estate, he 
proceeded with his family and effects 
to Oodipoor, and found sirna with the 
Bane, who gave him an estate for tbe 
rapport of himself and his followers. Thera 
be remained until Eotab was besieged by 
Raja Esmi Sing of Jey poor, when he 
obtained the Bana*s leave to fly to its 
defence. Passing over tbe Pathar, he made 
for R»tah, bnt it was invested on every 
side Determined to reach it or perish, he 
ordered his nakarra to beat, aud advanced 
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tbroDsrh the benrt of the enemy’s camp. 
The Jeypoor prince asked who hnd the 
audacity to beat close to his qnartera, 
and being toM "the Rawat of the Pass, 
from Oodipnnr,” be expressed a wish 
to seo the man, of whom he h id heard bis 
father say, he had, unarmed, slain a 
tiller. The Hara obeyed the summons, 
but would only enter tlie Presence in the 
midst of his band. He wos oourteonely 
received and offered larije estates in Jej’pnor; 
the Baja remarking, that Ouman Sing was 
only going to his doom, since “ in the space 
of eating n he (EsoriSing) would be 
mnster of Kotah.’’ Losing all patience, 
Goman said, "take my salaam and ray de- 
fiance, Maharaj ; the heads of twenty 
tiiousand Haras arc with Kotah.” fie was 
permitted to pass the balteries unmolested, 
and on reaching the river, he called aloud, 
"the Ghatta Rnwut wants a boat,” to 
conduct him to his sovereign, whom he 
found seated behind the walls encouraging 
the defencs. At that very moment, a 
report was brought that a breach was 
nearly effecti-d at a particular point ; and 
scarcely had the prince applanded his 
ueamdherma, than, making his bow, Goman 
maroiied his followers to the breach, and 
"there planted hisllance,” Such were the 
Haras of past days ; but the desoendants 
of the ’Bawnt of the Pass’ are now in 
penury, deprived of their lands, and hard 
pressed to find a livelihood. 

We continued our march from this Pass, 
often moistened with Rajpoot blood, and 
reached the Lurra, outside cf which we 
found the old Regent encamped, and whence 
we issued on our tour just three weeks ago. 
It was by mere accident that, some distanoe 
up the valley, ( a continuation of that wo 
had just quitted ), we heard of some ruins, 
termed the “Chaori of Bheem," one of the 
most striking remains of art I had yet met 
With. It is the fra^nient only of a quad- 
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rangnlar pile, of which little hoW remains, 
the materials having been need by one of' 
the Kotah princes, in erecting a sm&Il 
palace to a Bhiini concubine. The columns' 
possess great xriginality, and appear to 
be the connecting link of Hindu and 
Egyptian architecture. Not far from 
the Cfhaori, where, according to'local tradi- 
tions, the Psndu Bheem celebrated his 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without 
relation to any other edifice ; hut in the 
lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to 
them have been covered with earth or 
jnngle. At every step we found joojarht, 
or funeral stones ; and as this "Pass of 
Mnkund” must, ss the chief outlet between' 
the Dekhan and northern India, have been 
a celebrated spot, it is not nnlikely that in 
remote agea some city was bnilt within its 
natural ramparts. Throughout this town, 
we found many traces of the beneficent but 
simple legislation of the Hara princes ; andT 
when the Regent set up his pillar, prohibit- 
ing chiefly his own violence, he had abund- 
ant formulas to appeal to. We have already 
alluded to this circumstance in the sketch 
of his biography, and we may here insert a 
free translation of the ordinance we found 
engraved in the Pass, and which ie recorded’ 
thronghout Harouti. 

" Maharaj Maharao-ji Kiahore Sing, or- 
daining • To all the merchants ( mahajim ), 
traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundnrra, At this time, be full of 
confidence ; trade, traffic, exchange, borrow, 
lend, enUivnte, and be prosperous ; for all 
dind { contribution ) is abolished by the 
Durbar. Crimes will be punished aocording 
to their magnitude. All officers of trust, 
Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris ( night-guards ), 
and niootsuddies (soribes ), will be rewngded 
for good services, and for evil. None of 
them shall be guilty of exactions from 
merchant) or others ; this is a law sworn ^to 
by all that is sacrel to Hindu or Mqiotlem. 
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Ordained from the rof«l nontb, and by 
•ommand of Naoah-jt ( grandeire ) Zalim 
Sing, and nno'e Madbn Sing. Aaoj the 
lOtb, UoD-iay 8. 187? ( A. D. 1821 ).** 

. Having halted a few daya, we retoraed 
te Kotah by the towne of Paehpahar and 
Annadpoor ; both large and thriving, 
eitnated upon the banka of fine pteoea of 
water. Madbn Sing, at the head of a 
aplendid oaralcada, with aix field-pieoaa, 
advanced a couple of miles to conduct me 
to my old residence, the gardeD'honaa, east 
of the town. During tlie aix weeks that we 
remained here to watch the reanlt of the 
aieaaurea elsewhere described, wc endeavour- 
ed to find amnsemant in varinns ways, to 
divert os from brooding npon the cholera 
which was raging around as. This season 
attracts flocks of wild-geese to prey npon the 
young corn, end we had the double pleasure 
of ahootiog and eating them. Occasionally, 
we had a shot at a deer, or hunted them 
down with the Begent’a ekeetti$ ( bunting- 
leopards) or with the dogs ran down jackals, 
foxss, or harea. There was a. rumna for 
wild-hogs aboot five miles from our abode, 
and a deiightful summer retreat in (he 
midst of a fine sheet of water. The animnis 
were so tame, from the custom of feeding 
them, that it was almost nnsportsmanlike 
to shoot at them. On one occasion, the 
Maharao prepared an excursion upon the 
water, in which I was not well enoogh to 
join. Numerous tJutarrii, ' or hunters,* 
prpoesdsd up either bank to rouse the bears 
•r tigers that find cover there, when the 
party from the boats shot at them os they 
passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying 
this spot, and. partly to see the fortreea of 
EScailgnrh, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwards, made another ezcannon, 
which, tbongh not unattended by danger, 
afforded a good deal of merriment. The 
civer hen ie confined by psp-peudiealar 
rocks, fnJl three hundred fort ip height; 


and amidst the dtieit, these wild aoimkla 
find shelter. As the side on eriticb 
we were did not promise mucb .sport, wa 
determined to crom the stream, and finding 
a quantity of limber suited to the purpose, 
we set to work to construct a raft ; bnt had 
only pushed a few paoes from the shore 
when we began to sink, and were compelled 
te make a Jonas of the doctor, though we 
afterwards sent the vessel back for him, and 
in due time landed all our party and ap> 
peudages. Being fumislied with huntsmen 
by the Begent, who knew the lairs of the 
animals, we despatched them np the etrearo, 
taking post onraelves behind same masses of 
rock in the only path by which they could 
advance. We had been seated abont half 
an hour, when the ehouts of the hunters 
were beard, and soon a huge bear, his 
muzzle grey from age, eame slowly trotting 
np the patbw.ay. Being unable to repress 
the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, 
who were conning over the events of the 
morning, just before he came in sight, I bad 
quitted them, and woe trying to gain a point 
of security a little remote from them ; 
but before I could attain it, they had both 
fired and missed, and Bruin cams at a full 
gallop towards me. When within ten paces; 
I fired and hit him in the flank ; he fell, but 
almost instantly recovered, and charged me 
open-mouthed, when one of my domestics 
boldly attacked him with a bog-spear and 
saved me from a hug. Between the apaar 
and the shot, be went floundering off, and 
was lost in the crevices of the rock. On our 
retarn„we passed the day amidst the rniue 
of Ekailgnrb.an enormous pile of atonea 
without oement ; in all probability, a fortress 
of some of the aboriginai Bbtia, Both crests, 
of the mountain are covered with jungle, 
affording abundant sport to tbs princes of 
Eotab. There is a spot of some celebrity n 
few cose to the south- of this, called Oypeor* 
Mabadeo, where there is a eseoadefsom a 
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fetrettia ttiat (all* into tbe Cbutabul, 
vrhoae bank* are said to be here tip- 
trarda of fix btmdred feet in height. There 
are fear more remarkable apota in India 
than the courae of the rirer from Rotah to 
Bhyneror, where both the natnraliat and 
tbe painter might find ample employ- 
ment. 


I aentaeoata in all dlieotiona to aeck fv« 
insoriptioiui ; aome of whioh are in aii 
unknown character. One of the moat in* 
tereating, brongbt from Kunawah, of a Jit 
prince, hoa been given in the firat rolum* 
of thia work. 


OHAFVBB ZXV. 


Visit to Vgnal. •> Definition of the servile condition termed butsie.-^ Bijolti.^ 
Inscriptions. — Ancient kittorg of BijoUi . — Eoidenee that the Chohana 
wrested the throne df Delhi from the Taars. — /ain temples%— Inscriptions, 
—Sirite temples.-- Prodigious extent of ruins, — The Bijolli chief,— • 
Bis daughter a Snti.—Bynal, or JUahanal.-— Its picturesque site.— Records 
of Prithseirej, the Chokan.— Inscriptions,— Synchronism in an enigmoticr 
ol date, — Jdareh to Beygoo,— Bumaoda, the castle of Atoo Bara,— Legend 
of tJtat chief Imprecation of the virgin Recollections of tie Boras 

still associated with their anaeut traditions.— Quit Bumaoda and arrive 
at Beygoo. 


In February, I recommenced my march 
for Oodipoor, and having halted a few daya 
at Cooudi, and found all there as my heart 
Could wiab, 1 resumed the march acroaa the 
Patbar, determined to put into execution 
my wish of riaiting Mynal. About ten 
miles north, on this Bide of it, I halted at 
Bijolli, one of the principal fiefa of hfewar, 
held by a chief of tbe Pramar tribe, with 
tbe title of Bao. Thia family, originally 
Baoa of Jugnair, near Biana, came into 
llewar in the time of the great Omr Bing, 
with all hia huaata, upwards of two centuries 
ago i the Baua having married the daughter 
of Bao Aeoca, to whom be assigned an 
estate worth five lakhs anonally. I have 
elee-whers explained the meaning of 
A term which embrace* bondage amongat 
>40i i^Ottyma, thongh it i* the lighteat 


species of slavery. Bussie, or properly vast, 
means a 'settler,' an 'inbabilant,' from eoa, 
a ‘habitation,’ and ^asaa' to inliabit,’ but it 
does not distinguieb between free settlers 
and eompulaoiy labourera ; but wheresoever 
tbe phrase is used in Bajwarra, it may be 
aBsumed to imply the latter. Still, strange 
to say, tbe condition inoludea none of tbe 
BceesBoriea of elavery : there is no task-duty 
of any kind, nor is the individual account- 
able for his labour to any one : be pays the 
ueual taxes, and the the only tie upon him 
appears to be that of a oompulsory reaidenoe 
in his vat and tbe epithet, which ia in 
itself a fetter upon the mind on the vast of 
Bijolli. 

BijoUi (Fgyoeafft) itanda amidst the 
ruiiM with which this oopemuU, or high- 
Uad» is crowded. From the numcroos in- 
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4HriptWQ» weJberA fonni), we h^re to ohose, 
for eoeient name between Abaiohpnr and 
Horakuro ; the latter ii atiU applied, 
(bough the former appeen only on the 
Meonlinx atone. This weatern forntier 
l^eiUB witli traditioua of the Chohane, and 
aeeme to hare been a depeodenoy of Ajmere, 
ae theee inacriptione contain many celebrat- 
ed namea of that dynasty, aa Beesildeo, 
Someawar, Fritliwiraj ; and chiefly record 
the matriallvirtnea and piety of Iron-Raj of 
Morakuro, and hia oflhpring, Bahir-raj and 
Koontpal, who appear contemporary with 
their paramonnt prince and relative, 
Pritkwiraj, king of Ddhi and Ajmere. 

1 One ineeriptioB records the actions of the 
dynasty of Cheetore, and they are eo inter- 
mingled ee to render it almost impoaeible to 
eepaiats the Gehlotee from the Chohans. 

' It beglna with an invocation to 'Saeatnbiari 
Jinvnit Mata, the mother of births, 

, guardlsn of the race (raaam), end of mighty 
MStlfls (doorga), hille, and ruins, the Protec- 
tress.” Having mentioned the names of 
nine Chohans (of Vachgotra), it flies off to 
Srimad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Nirpati, or, 
'Bappa, sovereign of the vindhya Hills,’ the 
founder of the Banas of Mower- but the 
names that follow do not belong to hie dy- 
nasty, -which leads me to imagine that the 
yihni'ana of OpsTinal were vassals of Cheetore 
dt that eerly period. Since antiquarian diaqui- 
Utiona^ however, wonld be out ol piece here, 
Ure shall only give the eoncluding portion. 
It is of Eoentpel, the grandson of Imo-raj, 
^who daetroyed JawuUpur, and the fame of 
uriiose exploit at the eaptnn of Delhi is 
engraved on the gate BalabhL His elder 
•brothel^ cm was FrithwiraJ. who amassed 
a pttrb of geld, which he gave in cherity, 
aiod bniltin Morakuro a temple to Paraswe- 
nsth. Having obtained the regal dignity, 
Ihroagh Bomeswar, he waa ihenoe eailed 
Smetmar, ioriheeUEa of. whose, soul this 
Diindra wis -efeeted, «nd the xiUagg ef 


Bewna on the Bewa, bestowed for itt 
support.— S. ISae (A.D. 1170).” Thie 
appears completely to set at rest the 
question whether the Chohans wrested by 
force the throne of Delhi from the Tunre ] 
and it is singular, that from the moat remote 
part of the dominions of’this illustrioua line, 
we should have a confirmation of the 
fact assarted by their great bard Chuud, 
The inscriptions at Asi ( Hanai ), and 
on the eolnmn of Delhi, wore all written 
about the same period as this . But the 
appeal made to "the gate of Balabhi,” the 
ancient capital of the Gehlotea in Sanrashtra, 
is the most singular part of it, and will only 
I admit of one construction, namely, that 
when Piithwiraj revenged the death of bis 
father, Sonieswar, who was slain in battle 
by the prince of S iuraahtra and Guszerat, 
Koontpal must have availed himself of that 
opportunity to appropriate the share he bad 
in the capture of Delhi. Chimd informs ne 
be made a conquest of the whole of Gozaerat 
from Bhola Bhaem. 

We have also two other not unimportant 
pieces of information ; first, that Morakuro 
waa en ancient name of Bijolli ; end next, 
that the Chohao prince wee a disciple of 
the Jains which, according to Chnnd, waa 
not uncommon, as he tells us that he banish- 
ed hit eon Sarnngdeo from Ajmere, for 
attaching himself to the doctrines of the 
Bndhista. 

Morakaro about half a mile east of 
Bijolli, is DOW in ruins ; but there are re- 
miUns of a tote, or castle, a palace called the 
N(M!ho1ti, and no less than five templet to 
Parawanath, the twenty^third of the Jain 
pointiffa, all ol ean^derable magutode and 
elaborate arehiteotnral daU^ though not 
to be compared with BaroiUi. Indeed, H is 
every Where apparent, that there is nothing 
olnseionl in deei^4>r exeenHtm in tbearehi* 
tcetnre of India poetarior to. the aleventh 
centipy. One ,of .ta$ Kdb^ who ha# A 
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talent tor design,, is delineating with hie 
reed {Oulm) these stapen4o<i* piles, wliile 
my old Jain guru is hard at work copying 
what is not the least onriona part of the 
antiquities of Bijolli, two inscriptions eat 
in tlie.roe1( ; one of the Ohohan race, the 
other of the Sankh Puran, appertaining to 
hie own creed, the Juiu. It is fifteen feet 
long by five in breadth, and has fifty-two 
lines. (1) The other is eleven feet six 
inches by tlires feet six, and contains 
thirty-one lines ; so tiiat the old gentleman 
has ample occnpntinn. A stream runs 
amidst the rains, called the Mutidagni 
( fire-extinguishing ) ; and there is a eoond, 
or fountain, close to the temples of Parawa, 
with the remains of two nohle reservoirs. 
All these relics itu1io.ate tliat the Jains were 
of the Digmnber sect. Tlie genealogy 
is within the koie, or precincts of the old 
castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedi- 
cated to Siva, of still greater magnitude, 
nearer to the town, but without inscrip- 
tions; thongh one in an adjoining coond 
called the Bawati, records the piety of the 
Oohil chief Bdiil, who had bestoned "a 
patch of land in the .dsfri,’’ defining minute- 
ly its limits, and inviting others ( not 
ineffeotually, ns is proved by other be- 
quests), in the preamble to his gift, to 
follow his example by the declaration that 
"whoever bathes in the Bewati fountain 
will be beloved by her lord, and have a 
onmeroas progeny." 

The modern castle of Bijolli is oonstruot- 
ed entirely ont of the ruins of the old 
shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demous 
are huddled promisononsly together. This 
is very eommon, as we have repeatedly 


noticed ; nor oan any thing better erinoe 
that the Hindu attnehee no abstract virtue 
to tile material object or idol, but regards 
it merely as a type of some power or quality 
which he wishes to propitiate. On the dese> 
oration of the receptacle, the idol becomes 
again, in his estimation, a mere stone, and 
is need as sneb without scruple.* All around, 
for several miles, are seen the wrecke of past 
days. At Dorowlee, about four miles south, 
is an inscription dated B. 900 ( A, t>. 844 ), 
but it is unimportant ; and again, at 
Telsooah, two mites farther south, are four 
mttiidirt, a eoond, and a torun, or triumphal 
arch, hut no inscription. At Jarowla, about 
six miles distant, there are no less than 
seven mundirt and a eoond — a mere heap of 
ruins. At Ambaghati, oue of the passes of 
descent from the table-land into the plain, 
there are the remains af an ancient caatte 
and a shriue, and 1 have the names of four 
or five other places, all within five miles of 
Bij'dli, eacli having two and three temples 
in ruins. Tradition doss not name the 
destroyer, but as it evidently Was not Time, 
we may without heaitation, divide the 
opprobrium between those great iconoolssts, 
the Gbori king Alla, and the Mogul Arang- 
zebe, till) first of whom is never named 
without tiie addition of khooni,' the sanguin- 
ary,’ whilst the other is known as KaU 
jumm, the demon-foe of Chriahna- 

The Bijullia chief ia greatly reduced, 
though bis estates, if cultivated, would yield 
fifty thousand rupees annually ; but he 
cannot create more vati, unless he could 
auimate the proatiate forms which lie scat- 
tered around him. It was bis daughter. who 
was married to prince Unira, and -w^o, 
though only seventeen, withstood, all 


(1) I hsTo never had time to learn the purport of this insoription, but fnddT 'tt, 
togetbsr with a host of others, at the serriee of tliose who desire to expound them. TSgt 
lajvAt without my old guru, 1 am like .wah'ip wiihoat helm or eompass (os Gltoodwb^ 
say) '‘in ploughing the ocean Of (Sanscrit) i.tiytne." 
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■oliditotioa to aare her from the pyre on hie 
deiniae.( I ) I made nae of the atroogeat 
ai^umentii through her nnola, then at 
Oodipoor, promising to nae 'my ioilaeoes to 
inoreaae hie eatate and doabtleas hia poverty 
reinforoed hia ioelination ; but all waa in 
Tiw—ahe detsrminsd “to expiate the sins of 
her lord.'* Having remained tvo or three 
dayB) «e oontinned onr journey in quest of 
the antique and the picturesque, and found 
both. 

JiigiuA PAruary Sl«f.— It ia fortunate 
that the peneil can here poortray what 
traaaoenda the power of the pen ; to it we 
therefore, leave the archiUctnral 
wondera of Hahanal, and auccinetly describe 
ita site. It ia difficult to conceive what 
oottldhave induced the princely races of 
Oheatore or Ajmere to select such a apnt 
as an appanage for the cadets of their 
families, which in summer moat be a 
furnace, owing to the reflection of the aon'i 
rays from the rock ; tradition, indeed, asaerta 
that it is to th« love of tho aublime alous 
we ate indebted for these siRgular elrue* 
tores. The name it derived from the poti' 
lion 'the great ehaim,’ or cleft 

in the weetem face of the Psthsr, praaent- 
ingan abyw of about four hundred feet 
in depth, over which, at a eharp re-entering 
angle, falls a oaacada, and though now but 
a rill, it moat be a magniflcout objeet in 
the rainy eeaaon. Within this dell it 
VooM bo death to enter : gloomy as Erebus, 
erowded with majrstie foliage entangled by 
the twisted boughs aa the amentia, and 
affording cover to all description of the 
inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of 
the foraat. On the very brink of the preci- 
piee, overhanging the abyss, ia tbs group 
of miud temples and dwellings, which bear 
tha naiiw of Frithwiiaj while tboae on the 
epposito eido an diatingnifhed by that 


ofSamsrsi ofCheetore, the brothsr4u-laW 
of the Chobau emperor of Delhi and 
Ajmere, whose wife, Fritha-Bae, has been 
immortalised by Ohnnd, with ber husband 
and brother. Here, the grand cleft between 
them, these two last bnlwarks of the I^jpoot 
races wen sooustomed to meet with their 
families, and pass days of affectionate inter* 
conrse, in which no doubt the political eondi* 
tion of India was a prominent topic of dis* 
CDssion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, 
bad Pritbwiraj listened to the oonnael of tha 
Ulysses of the Hindus, ( iu which light 
; Samnrsi wee regarded by friend and foe }, 
tbs Islamite never would have been lord of 
Bindnsthan. But the indomitable courage 
and entbnsiastio enterprise of Prithwiraj 
annk them all ; and when neither wisdom 
nor valour could save him from destruction, 
the heroic prince of Cheetors was foremost 
to court it. Both fell on the banks of the 
Caggsr, amidst heroes of every tribo in 
Bajpootana. It was indeed to them, aa the 
bard justly terms it, pralaya, the day of 
unirerssl doom ; ane the laat field maiu- 
tained for their national independence. To 
me, who have pored over tbeir poetic 
legeoda, and imbibed all thoae eympatbiei 
which none can avoid who study the Baj* 
poot charaeler, there was a melancholy 
cbsnn io the solemn ruins of MynaL It 
waa a season, too, when every thing cunspir* 
sd to nourish this feeling ; the very tress 
which were crowded about theaa relica of 
departed glory, appeariug by their leafless 
boughs and lugubrious aspect to join in 
the universal mourning. 

Ws found many inseriptione at tfahanal, 
and of one I shall here insert a free transla- 
tion, as it may be applied hereafter to the 
oorraction of tho ohronology of the Harai^ 
of which race it conUini a memorial. 


0) Bee Ttansactione Boyal AsiaUe Society, VoL 1, p, IhS. 
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“By Asafurana ( 1 ) [the fulfiner 
of our deeiree ] the eula-devi ( 3 ) [ tate> 
lary goddess ] of the race, by vhosa 
favour hidden treasures are revealed, 
and through rrhose power msny (Chohau 
kings have ruled the earth, of whioh race 
was Bhaonrdkun, (3) who in the field of 
strif^ attained the desires of victory. Of 
hU race wee the tribe of Haca, of whioh was 
Koolun, (4) of illastriotts and pure descent 
in both races ; whose fame was fair as the 
rays of the moon. From him was (5) 
who obtained the fruits of the good works 
of his former existence in the present garb 
of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed they 
might never know another sovereign. 
From him was Oeva-raj, (6) the lord of the 
land, who gave whatever was desired, and 
whose wish wss to render mankind happy. 
He delighted in the dance and the song, 
His son was Uur-mi, (7) whose frame was 
a piece of fire ; who, in the field of battle, I 
conquered renown from the princes of the ' 
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land [idom-eswor], and dragged the spoils 
of victory from their pinaacled abodee. 

“From him were the lords of BamBoda,(^ 
whose land yielded to them it# fmita 
From Deva-raj was Bit-ptil, (9 ) who nude 
the rebellious bow the head, or trod them 
under foot, as did C.tpila, the eon of Sagare. 
Erom him was JTefkan, the obief of his 
tribe, whose eon KoonUtl, reaembted 
Dhermaraj; he had a younger brother, cal* 
led Deda. Of his wife, Majuldevi, a eon iru 
born to Eoontui, fair as the o&pring of tha 
oeean.(lO) He was named Mahadeva. Hewaa 
[ in wisdom ] fathomless as the sea, and in 
battle immovable as Soomeru ; in gifts be 
was the Calpa vric$ka of Indra. He laid 
the dust raised by the hoofs of hostiles, steed 
by the blood of his foe. The sword graap> 
ed in his extended armed dazzled the eye of 
his enemy, as when uplifted over the head 
of Umi'Shah be rescued the Lord of Med* 
pat, and dragged Elaitah from bis grasp, 
as is Chandra from Bahoo. (11) He trod the 


(1) Attt is literally, ‘Hope.* 

(8) Ooddeas of the rues, pronounced tool. 

(3) 'The wealth of the bee such are the metaphorical appellations amongst the 
Bajpoots. 

(4) This is the prinoe who crawled to Eedarnatb, and son of Bainsi, the emigrant 
prince from Aeer, who is perhaps here designated as ‘the wealth of the bee.' This was 
in S. 1363, or A. D. 1297. 

(6) Jypiil (‘ fosterer of victory’) most be the prince familiarly called “Bango’* in the 
annals, and not the grandton but the ton of Hoolun — there said to have taken Mynal 
or Mahana). 

(6) Dewa is the son of Bango, and founder of Boondi, in S. 1398, or A. D. 1342, 

(7) Hur-raj, elder eon of Dewa, beqatne lord of Bnmaoda, by the abdication of his 
father, who thenceforth resided at hia eonqueat at Booudi. 

(8) Hur-raj had twelere sons ; the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aioo Hara^ 
sneoeeded to Bumaoda. 

(9) Here we quit the direct line of descent, going beck to Dewa. Bit-pal, in all 
probability, was the offspring of one of the twelve sous of the.Hnr-raj, having Mynal aa 
a fief of Bnmaoda. 

(10) In the original, “fair aa CAaaderMa (the /noon), the offspring of fiSamadpa (the 
ocean).** In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and sou of the ocean, 
whioh supplies a favourite metaphor to the Bnrdai . — the sea expanding with delight at 
the eight of hia child, denoting the ebb and flow of the waters. 

(11) This ITmi Shah can only be the Pathau emperor Humayoon, who enjoyed a short 
and infamous celebrity ; and Mahadeo, the Hara prince of Mahanal, who take* the credit 
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SOoltan’a stiaj odder foot, u does the ox 
the corn ; even a« did the D&nooe (demone) 
dbum the ooeXn, so did Mahadeva the 
field of etrife, seizing the gem ( ruina ) 
of Tictoiy from the son of the king, 
and beetowing it on Eaitah, the lord of 
men. From the centre even to the ekirtt 
of space, did the fame of hie actiane ex- 
tend, pure as oardied milk . He hnd a son, 
Doorjao, on whom he bestowed the title of 
Jira-raj (1) (Jeojraj), who had two 
brothers, Subutsal and Cumhkueanna. (2) 
Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, 
Mahadeva, made a mtndfo, in whose vari- 
ously-seolptared wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the tem- 
ple ) is an epitome of the universe, whose 
pinnacle (‘s ikra ), sparkles like a gem. 
The mind of Mahadeva is bent on devoiinn 
in Mahanal, the emblem of Kjlas, where 
the Brslimins perform varied rites. While the 
science of arms endures, may the lenowu 
of Mahadeva never peiieh j (3] and until 
Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomera to be 
immoveable, may this memorial of Mahadeva 
abide fixed at Mahanal. This invocation i 
to Mahadeva was made ly Mahadeva, and 
by the Brahmin Dhuneswar, the dweller in 
Chnttorkote ^Cheetore), was this parauhUhta 
composed : 


Arya, Ooon, Chandra, Jndu, 

" The month of Byaak {toodt), the 
seventh. By Viradhwal, the arohiteot (e*lpO> 
learned in the works of architecture ( sKpo- 
taatra ), was this temple erected.’* , 

The cryptographic date contained in the 
above four words, is not the least curiona 
part of this inscription, to which I did not 
even look wh'*n composing the Boondi 
annals, and which is another of the many 
powerful proofs of the geneml fidelity of 
their poetic chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and Jen )tes the number 
12; ffoon is the three principal passions of 
the mind : and Chandra and Inda each 
stand for one : thus, 

ArgOf Ooon, Chandra, Inda. 

12. 3. 1. 1. 

and this “coiicoahd {goopta) treasure,” 
nlluded to in the inscription, must be rend 
baciwards. But either my expounder, or 
! the silpi, was out, and liad I not found 
S. 1440 in a corner, we should never have 
known tho value of this treasure. Many 
inscriptions are useless from their dates 
being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic 


of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the great feudatories, perhaps general- 
issimo of the armies of Mewar {Medpat). It will be pleasing to the loreis of legendary 
lore to leaiu, from a singular tale, which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that if 
on one occasion he owed his rescue to the Hars, the Inst on another took the life he gave ; 
and as it is said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted Jiva-raj, 
01 king (ray), while he was yet in life (Jtvo), it is not nnlikoly that, in order to atone for 
the crime of treason to his sovereign lord ,he abandoned the gadi of Mynal. 

(1) Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, havihg constituted his son Jiva-raj 
passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded. 

(3) Pronounced Koombkurun, ‘a ray of the Cambha’ the vessel emblematic of Ceres, 
fmd elsewhere described. 

(3) It appears he did not forget ho had been a warrior. 
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ruoes, whiob may aid othera to decipher 
them. (I) 

I wai more enoceseful in another inscrip- 
tion of Irno or Arnodera ( fam. Arndeo ), 
who appears to hare held the entire Ooper- 
mal as a fief of Ajmere, and who is conepicii- 
ons in the BijoHi inscription. Of this, s'lfiics 
it to say, that it records his having “made 
the gateway to Mynal, otherwise termed 
the city of Someswar ; ” and the date is. 

Anhui, Nund, Ind, Iiii. 

8 . 9 . 1 . 1 . 

Anhui ( fire ) stands for three, denoting 
the third eye of Mahadeva, which is 
eventually to cause or ‘destruction.’ 

tfuni stands fur nine, or the no-nund of 
their ancient histories. Indu, the moon, 
( twice repeated ), i.4 one, and the whole, 
read backwards, is g. 1193, or A. D. 1137. 

In the mundur or Satnarsi, we found the 
fragment of another inscription dated S. 12-2, 
and containing the eulogy of Somarsi and 
Arnoraj, lord of the region : also tho nome of 
“ Frithwiraj, who destroyed tho barbarians’’ 
and concluding Sawnnt Sing. 

Beygoo, February .— commenced our 
march at break of day, along the very crest 
of tlie Fathar ; but the thick woods throngli 
which lay our path did not allow us a peep 
at the plains of Medpat, until we reached 
the peak, where once stood the castle of 
Aloo Hara. But silent were the walls of 
Bnmaoda ; desolation was in tlie courts of 
Aloo Hare. We could trace, however, the 


plan of this famed residence of a hero, 
which oonsisted of sin exterior and an 
I interior castle, the latter being a hund- 
red and seventy cubits by a hundred 
and twelve. There are the ruins of three 
Jain temples, to Siva, Hanuman, and 
Dheimaraja, the Hindu Minos ; also three 
tanks, one of which was in excellent 
preservation. There are likewise the re- 
maiuB of one hall, called tbe andheari hotri, 
or * dark chamber,’ perhaps that in which 
Aloo (according to tradition) locked np his 
nephew, when be carried his fend into the 
desert. The site commands an extensive view 
of the plains of Mewar, and of tbe arneo- 
gkati (pass), down the side of the inonntain, 
to tlie valley of Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge 
of rock, guarding tbe ssoent, was the gigan- 
tic statue of ‘Jogini Mata,’ placed on tbe 
very verge of the precipice, and overlooking 
one of the noblest prospects in nature. The 
lull here forms a re-entering angle of con- 
siderable depth, the sides scarped, lofty and 
wooded to the base •, all the plain below is 
covered with lofty trees, over whose tops 
the parasitic amervela forma an umbrage- 
ous canopy, extending from rock to rock, 
and if its superfluons supports were re- 
moved, it would form a sylvan Imll, where 
twenty thousand men might asseble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “our 
Qneen of the Pass’’ looks grimly down ; but 
now there is neither foe to oppose, nor 
scion of Bnmaoda to guard. I could not 


(1) Jwifte (the moon)... I 

Pukheo (the two fortnights) 2 

Netra (the three eyes of Siva) 3 

Veda (the four holy books) A 

Sur (the five arrows of Camde", or Cupid).,. 5 
Best (the six seasons, of two months each).. ,6 
Juludhee (tlie seven eeas, or Bamoodras)... 7 

8idh 8 

Ifidh (the nine planets) 9 

Dig (the ten corners of (ho globe) 10 

Roodra (a name ofSiva) II 

Arga (tbe sun) 18 
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iMm exactly who htd levelled the outle of 
Aloo H>ira, although it would appear to 
have been the act of ihe lord paramount of 
Cheetore, on whoae land it ia aituaUd ; it ia 
now within the fief of Beygoo, We have 
already given one legend of Aloo ; another 
from the epot may not be unaceeptahle. 

In one of the twenty- four caatlee depend- 
ant on Bumaoda, resided Lallaji, a kinsman 
of Aloo. He had one daughter, in whose 
name he sent the coco-nut to his liege-lord, 
the Bana of Cheetore ; hut the honour was 
declined. The family priest was returning 
across the oatvs; when he encountered the 
heir of Cheetore returning from the chase, 
who, on learning the cause of the holy man’s 
grief, determined to remove it by taking 
the nuptial symbol himself. He dismissed 
the priest, telling him he should soon appear 
to claim hie bride. Accordingly, with an 
eeoort hefitting the heir of Cheetore, and 
accompanied by a bard then on a visit 
to the Bana, be set ont for Bumaoda, 
Bheemeen Bardai wae a native of Benares, 
and happened to pass through Mewar on 
hia way to Cutch-Bbooj, at the very 
period when all “the eons of rhyme" were 
under sentence of exile from Mewar ; 
a fate which we frequently find attending 
the fraternity in this country. The canse 
of thia expatriation wag as follows : an 
image of the deity had been discovered in 
clearing out the waters of the lake, of a 
form BO exquisitely beautiful as to enchant 
every eye. But the position of the arms 
was singular : one pointed upwards, 
another downwards, 'a thrid horizontally 
towards the observer. The handwriting 
on the wall could sot have more ap- 
palled the deepot of Babylon, than 
this pootH of Chntterbhooja, or Image of 
the four-armed god.’ The prophetic seers were 
convened from all parts ; hut neither the 
Bhats nor the Chuuns, nor even the cunn- 
ing Brahmin, could interpret the prodigy ; 


mitil, at length, the bard of the Jhateise 
arrived and expounded the riddle. He 
shewed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there wae one Indra, lord of 
heaven • and that downwards was directed 
to the sovereign of patal (hell) ; whilst that 
which pointed to the Bana indicated that 
ke was lord of the central region (pud^at), 
which being geographically oorreot, hie 
interpretation was approved, and met with 
such reward, that he became the pat-bardai, 
or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercess- 
ion, recalled his banished brethem, exacting 
in return for such favonre that “he would 
extend the palm to no mortal but himself." 
This was 'the bard who accompanied the 
heir of Cheetore to esponse the daughter of 
Bumaoda. The castle of the Hara was 
thronged ; the sound of mirth and revelry 
rang through the caslle-halls,’and the hards, 
who from all parte aesembled to sing the 
glories of the Haras, were loaded with giftn 
Bheemeen conid not withstand the offering 
made by the lord of the Pathar, a horse rich* 
iy caparisoned, splendid clothes, and a huge 
hag of money : as the bard of the Haras 
(who told me tlie tale) remarked, “ althongh 
he had more than enough, who can forget 
habit ? We are beggars (manffieu) as well 
as poets by profession.’’ So, after many 
excuses, he allowed the gift to be left ; but 
his soni detested the sin of his eye, and 
resolving to expiate the crime, he hurried 
Lis dagger in hie heart. Cries rent the 
air; “the sacred hard of Cheetore is slain !* 
met the ear of its prince at the very 
moment of kafaili (junction of hands). 
He dropped the hand of his bride, and 
demanded vengeance. It wae now the 
Hara’e tnrn to be offended : to break off the 
nnptiale at such a moment was redonbling 
the insult already offered by his father, 
and a course which not even the bard’s 
death oould jnstity. The heir of Cheetore 
was conducted forthwith outside Bumaoda ; 
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but he BOOD returned with the troops of 
Cheatore, and bostiUtiea commenced whore 
feitivity so lately reigned. Falgoon ap- 
proached, and the spring-hunt of the 
o&atra eonld not be deferred, though foes 
were around. Lallaji, father of the hride, 
went with a chosen band to alay a boar to 
Gouri, in the plains of Tookeraye; but 
Eaitei heard of it, and attacked them . 
Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, 
the Hara accepted the unequal combat : 
and the father and lover of the bride rushed 
on each other spear in hand and fell by 
mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the 
walla of Bumaoda, whither the vassals bore 
the bodies of their lords ; on one wee placed 
the prince of Cheetorei on the other the 
Hara kinsman ; and while the virgin-bride 
eaoended with the dead body of the prince, 
her mother was consumed on that where 
her father lay. It was on this event that 
the imprecation was pronounced that ‘ Bana 
and Bao should never meet at the spring- 
hunt (aiaira) but death should ensue. ’ 
We have recorded, in the annale of the 
Haras, two sabseqaent occasions ; and to 
complete their quatrain, they have made 
the defeat of Bana Mokul (said Koombho 
in the Annals), fill up the gap. Thus 

“Jlatnoo, Hokul marya 
hallo, KhaUa Matt 
Soofoh, Rutna sengaria 
Amal, Uni JZan,” 

Is repeating these stansas, the descend- 
ant of Aloo Hara may find soma consolation 
for the mental sufilerings the endures, when 
he oasts a glance upon the rains of Bumao- 
da and its twenty-four subordinate castles. 


not one of which now contains a Hara ; — 

“ An^ there they stand, as stands 
a lofty mind. 
Worn, but unitooping to the 
baser crowd { 
All tenentlesB, save to the cranny 
ing wind, 

Or holding dark communion with 
the cloud. ” 

That these ruins make a powerful appejJ 
to the Hara, I can prove, by letters I re- 
ceived in October last year, when, in obedi- 
ence to a mandate of the “Queen of the 
Pass,” a band collected at her shrioe to obey 
her behest, whatever that might be. 

Extract (tamAkbar (newspaper), dated 
Boondi, October IB, 18S0. 

“Warrants were sent to all the ohiefti 
for their attendance at the espital to 
celebrate the festival of the Dtuerra. The 
whole of the chiefs and landholders come, 
with the exception of the Thakoort of Burr, 
who returned the following reply : — “We 
have received a communioation [pygiari) 
firom Sri Bhavani of Bumaoda, who com- 
mands ns no longer to put the plough in 
the soil, but to sell our horses and our 
cattle, and with the amount to purchase 
eixty-four (1) buffaloes and thirty-two 
goats, for a general sacrifice to Matcfi, by 
obeying which we shall re-possess Bumaoda, 
Accordingly, no sooner was this known, 
than several others joined them, both from 
Boondi and Kotsh. The Tbakoor of Burr 
bad prepared dinner near the statue of 
Mata for two hundred, instead of which 
five hundred assembled ; yet not only were 
they all abundantly satisfied, but some food 
remained, which convinced the people t here 
that the story (the communication) was 
true.” 


0) A number 
Soot Jogiois. 


sacred (according to Cbond) to this goddess, who is chief of the sixty- 
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Till* wa8 from B«ondi ; but the follow- 
ing was from tny old, iteady, and faithful 
Brahmin, Balgoyind, who waa aotnally on 
the spot, dated *' Mynal, lat Eartik : — A 
few daya ago, there was a grand sacrifice to 
Jogini fifata, when thirty-one buffaloes and 
fifty-three goats were slain. Upon two lukrat 
(hr-gnate), three Haras tried their swords 
in rain ; they could not touch a single hair, 
St which all were much surprised. These 
goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
where they pleased, and Were called amur 
^immortal)." 

Not a comment was made tipon this, 
either by the aeneible Balgoviud or the 
Yati Gyanji, who was with him. There 
was therefore, no time to be lost in prevent- 
ing an explosion from five hundred brave 
Haras, deeming , themselves convened at 
the express command of Bhavani, to whom 


the sacrifice proved thus aooeptable ; and 
I sent to the Baja to break up the party, 
which was effected. It, however, shows 
what an easy matter it is to wotk upon 
the credulity through the feelings of these 
brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feel- 
ings towards the silent walls of 'ISumaoda. 
We wound our way down the rocky steep, 
giving a look to the 'mother of the maids 
of sinnghter' as we passed, and after a short 
passage across the entrance of the valley, 
encamped in a fine giove of trees close to 
the town of Bey goo.], The Hawut, descen- 
dant of ‘the black cloud,’ came out to meet 
me ; but he is yet a stranger to the 
happiness that awaits him — the restoration 
of more than a half of his estate, which has 
been in the bands of the Mahratta Sindia 
since A. D. 1781. 
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R^goo February 26<d. — The chances 
were nlno hundred and ninety-nine to one 
that I ever touched a pen again. Two days 
ago, 1 started, with all the “pomp and 
circumstance,” befitting the occasion, to 
restore to the chief the land of his sires, of 
whiA fores and fraud bod conspired to 
deprive them during more than thirty years. 
The purport of my visit being made known, 


the 'sons of Eala-megb’ assembled from all 
quarters ; but lionhor has again interfered. 
The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably 
wide moat, aorosa which there is a wooden 
bridge conimunioating with the towq. The 
avantcouriers of my cavalcade, with an 
elephant beanng the union, having crpssed 
and passed nnder the arched gateway, Z 
followed, contrary to the Mahout’e advice 
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trHo «aid there eertaialy wnnid not he apace 
to admit the elephant and howda. Bat I 
Iteedleesly t'dd him tc drive on, end if he 
nonid not paee through, to diamnnnt. The 
hollow Bound of the bridge, and the deep 
noet on either aide, alarmed the animal, 
and aho darted forward with the celerity 
necBaioned by fear, in apite of any effort 
to atop her, Aa I approached the gate- 
way, I tneaenred it with my eye, and 
expecting inevitable and inatantanenns 
destrnction, I planted tny feet firmly 
againat the howda, and my fore-arma 
ngainat the archway, and, hy an almnst 
preternatnrol effort of otrangth, bnrat 
ntxt the back of the howda: the elephant 
pnraned her flight inaide, and I dropped 
eenaelesa on the bridge below. The affection- 
ate aympathica and attention of thoao nronnd 
revived me, though they almost extinguish- 
ed the latent spark of life in raising me 
into my palki, and carrying me to my 
tent I, however, soon recovered my senses, 
though sadly bruised j but the escape was, 
in a twofold degree, miraenlons ; for, in 
avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an 
inch more to the side, I ahonld have been 
eaught on the projecting spikes of the 
gateway. My tent was noon filled by the 
Bawnt-ji nnd hia brethren, who deplored 
the accident, and it was with diffionlty I 
could get them to leave the aide of my 
pallet ', but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil my 
mission, I saw the noble gateway, the 
work of Kala-Megh, redaoed to a heap of 
ruine, through which I waa conducted 
to the palace on an ample terrace, in 
front of which I found the little court 
of Beygoo! The Bawut advanced and 
presented me the keys, which having 
iptamed in his sovereign's name, I 
deplored his rash destrnction of tiie gate- 
way, blaming ho»kar and my own want of 
'icodh ( wisdom ), for the accident. But it 
79 


Was in vain ; he declared he never could 
have looked npon it with com plaoeney, since 
it hnd nearly deprived of life one who had 
given life to them. The restoi^ed estates 
had been mortgaged to old Siadia for the- 
payment of a war-exaction, and the Bawut 
held regularly-executed deeds, empower- 
ing him to recover them when the contribu- 
tion slionld be liquidated When tlie 'reign 
of Justice* commenced in these regions, he 
produced his bond ; he shewed that the 
exactions had been paid twice over, and. 
demanded, ilirongh the intervention of the 
Biftish agent, that Sindia ahnuld be brought 
to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders 
were endless; nnd at length the Rawutji, 
wearied out, one morning took the law into 
his own hands ; assaulted, carried, and, 
will) the Ions of some lives, drove ont the 
Mahrattas, who liad built a castellated 
residence even under bis eye. It wns 
necessary for form-sake to punish tin’s act, 
which we would not prevent ; and accord- 
ingly Beygoo was put under sequestration, 
and the Rana’s flag was planted upon its 
walls. The chief submitted to all with a 

good grace, and with a cause eo just, t 

made an excellent case againat Sindia, 
who talked of papers which he never 

produced. Allowing, therefore, some 

months more to einpee, we executed the 
bond, nnd restored Beygoo to its rightful 
owner. 1 was the moie rejoiced at effect- 
ing this, as the Biwnt had eet the example 
of eigning the deed of renunciation of May 
181S, which Was the commencement of the 
prosperity of Mewar. 

Suitie, February ITli. — Compelled to 
travel in my pnlki, full of aches an<l ails. I 
think this will complete the disorganization 
of my frame; but I must reserve the little 
strength I have for Cheetore, end, eoute gui 
eoute, climb un and lake a farewell look. 

Cfieeforc.— My heart beat high ne I 
approached the ancient capital of the .Seeso* 
B 
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ditt, teemlbgr with reminUoencM of glory, 
whioB eirety stone in her gisnt-lik« kwtgrat 
(battlements) attested. It vas from this 
side that the imperial hosts under Alla 
and Afcber adeanced to force the descend- 
ant of Itana to do homage to their power, 
flow the Sammons was answered, the deeds 
of Sanaa Ursi and Pratap have already 
told. Bat there was one relio of “the last 
day" of Cheetore, which I visited in this 
morning’s march, that will immortalise the 
field where the greatest monarch that 
India (perhaps Asia) ever' had, erected the 
green banner of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, around which his legions were mar- 
shalled for the redaction of the city. Tlits 
still perfect monnment is a fine pyramidal 
eolnmn, oalled by some the Ckerag-dan, 
and by others Ahber-ea-detoa, both having 
the same meaning, "Akber's lamp.’* It is 
formed of large blocks of compact lime-stone 
admirably pat together, aboat thirty-five 
feet high, each face being twelve feet at the 
base, and gradually tapering to the summit, 
where it is betweeo three and fonr, and 
on which was placed a boge lamp ( e%«rag ), 
that served as a beacon to the foragere, or 
denoted the imperisl head-qaarters. An 
interior staircase leads to the top ; bat, 
altboagh I hsd the strongest desire to 
climb the steps, trodden no doubt by 
Akber's feet, the power was not obedient to 
the will, and I was obliged to continue 
my journey, passing through the Tulaili, 
as they term the lower town of Cheetore. 
Hera I gut out of my palki, and 
ventured the aioeut, not through one, 
but five gates, upon the same faithless 
elephant, but with thie difference, that I bad 
no howda to eneaie me and prevent my 
sliding off, if I found nny impediment ; 
nevertheless, in pissing under esoh euccee- 


five portal, I feltjan involuntary tendency 
to stoop, though there was a'euporfidity of 
room over head. I hastened to my 
beehobaX 1 ) pitched npon the margin of 
the Surga eoond, or 'fountain of the eon,' 
and with the wrecks ot ages aronnd me, I 
abandoned myself to contemplation. I ^aed 
until the sun's last beam fell npon “the 
ringlet of Cheetore," iltUminatiag its gray 
and grief- worn. aspect, like a lambent gleam 
lighting up the face of sorrow. Who could 
look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells in language more easy of inter- 
pretation than the tablets witliio, of 

'* deeds which should not pass away, 

And oamee that must not wither, ” 
and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? 
But in vain 1 dipped my pen to embody my 
thoughts in language ; for, wherever the eye 
fell, it filled the mind with images of the 
past, and ideas rushed too tamultuoasly 
to be recorded. In this mood 1 continued 
for some time, gaaing listlessly, until the 
shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 
temples^ columns, and palaces ; and as I 
folded up my paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
forcibly to my recollection : "How doth 
the oity eit solitary that was full of people 1 
how is she, become a widow I she, 
that was great among nations, and prin- 
cess among proviiioes, how is she beoome 
tributary I” 

But not to fatigue the reader with re- 
I fieotione, I will endeavour to give him some 
I idea of these ruins. 1 begin with the 
description of Cheetore from the ATAoman 
£ata, now beside me : ‘‘Chutterkote is the 
chief amongst eighty-four castles renowned 
for etrength : the hill on wh>ob it etands, 
rising out of the level plain beneath, the 
tilae on the forehead of .Awsss (the 


(1) A small tent without (As) a pole (cAsAs). 
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Mzth ). It U witbin th« grasp of no foe, nor 
oan tiw Tanale of its cluet know the 
aentiinent of fear. Gangs flows from its 
summit ; and so intricate are its paths of 
aspent, that though you might find entrance 
there would be no hope to return. Its 
towers of defence are planted on the rook, 
not oan their inmates even in sleep know 
alarm. Its iotari (granaries) are well 
filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, and 
wells, are overflowing. ^ Bantaohandra him* 
self here dwelt twelve years. There are 
eighty-four baaars, many schools or 
ohildren, and colleges for every kind learn- 
ing; many scribes (Jyel) of the Beedur tribe, 
and the eighteen varietiee of artisans 
(Here follows an enumeration of all the 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, within and 
Burronnding the fortrese ). Of all, the 
Gheloto is sovereign (dAaaai), served 
by numerous troops, both horse and foot, 
and by all the ' thirty-six tribes of Baj- 
poots,’ of which he is the ornanient 
(ehateet eulan tengar,” ) 

The KKoman Bata, or story of Bawnt 
Khompn, was composed in tlie ninth 
century ; and the poet has not exaggerated : 
for of all the royal abodes of India, 
none could compete with Cheetore before 
elie became a “ widow." But we must 
abandon the Bata for a simple prose 
description. Cheetore is situated on an 
isolated rock of the same formation as the 
Fatliar, whence it is distant about three 
miles, leaving a fertile valley between, in 
which are the estates of Beejipoor, Gwalior, 
and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, 
but all waste through long-continued 
oppression. The general direction of the 
rock is from S. S. W. to N. N, E. : the in- 
ternal length on the summit being three 
miles and two furlongs, and the greatest 
central breadth twelve hundred yards. 
The circumference of the hill at ite base, 
which is fringed with deep woods, extend- 


ing to the summit, and in which lurk 
> tigers, deers, bogs, and even lions, is some- 
whers above eight miles, and tbs angle of 
asoeut to its scarped summit about 45*1. 
The Tulaiti, or lower town, is on the west 
side, which in some places presents a doable 
scarp, and this side is crowded with aplend- 
; id objects: the triumphal column, the palaces 
of Chitrung Mori, of Bana Baemul, the huge 
^ temple of Bana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, 
and last, not least, the mansions of Jeimtfl 
and Putto, bnilt on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments 
overlooking the plain. The great length of 
Cheetore, and the nniformity of the level 
crest, detract from its height, which in no 
port exceeds four hundred feet, and that 
only towards the north. In the centre of 
the eastern face, at "the gate of the sun*' 
{Soorajpot), it is leas than three hundred, 
and at the soutbem extremity, the rock is 
BO narww as to be embraced by an immense 
' demi'lune, commanding 'tthe bill called 
Cbeetorie, not more than one hundred and 
fifty yards distant; it if connected with 
Cheetore, but lower, and jndicionsly left 
out of its circnmvallation. Still it is » 
weak point, of which the invader hae- 
availed himself. On this, Madaji Sindia 
raised his batteries, when csHed- on by the 
Bana to expel bis rebellions vassal of 
Saloombra. The Habratta’s batterier, 
as well as the sigzag lines of his ascent^ 
indicate that even in S. 1848 ( A. D. 1798 ), 
be bad tbe aid of no unskilful engineer. 
From this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, 
and to biiu they attribute Cbeetorie al- 
together, alleging that he raised it by 
artificial means, ** oommeocing with a copper 
for every basket of earth, and at length 
ending with « piece of gold." It would, 
indeed, have taken tke twelve years, assign*, 
cd by tradition to Alla’s siege, to- have' 
effected this, though there cannot be a doubt 
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tbit he greatly angmeuted it, and planted 
there hie or balietaa, in the 

Marne nianner ae he did to rednee the for- 
trees ot Bays, near Binthniubor, 

Having vandered for two or three daye 
amongst the rains, I comroeneed n regular 
plan uf the whole, going to work trigono- 
metrically, and laying down every temple 
or object that still retained a name, or bad 
any tradtion attached to it. I then descended 
with the perambnlator and made the 
circnit 

I'he first lateral cnt of ascent is in n 
line due north, and bofore another angle, 
yon pass through three separate gates; 
between the last of which, distinctively 
called the foota dmara, or ‘broken door,* 
and the fourth, the Hanvvuin pal (porte). 
Is a spot for ever sacred in the history of 
Cheetore, where its immortal defendeie, 
Jeimul and Patto, met their death. There 
is a small cenotaph to the memory of the 
former, while a sacrificial Jooiarh, on which 
is sculptuied the eSigy of a warrior on 
horeebu'.-k, lance in hand, reminds the See- 
sodia wliere fell the eiripliug chief of Amait. 
Kear these is another cenotaph, a simple 
dome supported by light elegant columns, 
and covering an altar to the manet of the 
martyr, Bagoode, the deified jmira of 
Itfewar, After passing three more barriers, 
we reseh tlie Bampol, which crowns the 
whole, and leads into a noble Durri-khaneh, 
or ‘ball of assembly,' where the princes of 
Cheetore met on grand occasions ; and it was 
in this hall that the genias of Cheetore is 
said to have revealed to Rana Ursi that bis 
glory was departing. On a compartment of 
the Bampol, we found an interdict in- 
aeribed by the rebel Bheem of Saloombrs, 
who appears to have been determined to 
place upon h» own head the «to»* of Chee- 
tcwe,80 nobly renounced by bis ancestor 
Chanda 'many oentnries before. This woe, 
-bosrever, ast up when he was yet loyal, 


and in his sovereign’s name as well oa hie 
own, "abolishing forced labour from the 
towns-psople, and likewise dmd, or con* 
tributiou;” coneludiiig with a grant of 
laud to a patriotic carpenter ot Ooaoonda, 
who bad, at his own expense, furnished the 
Bampol with a new gate : the cow and bog 
are attesting witnesses to the deed. The 
uext building 1 came to, as 1 skirted the 
western face in a southerly direutioii, was a 
small antique temple to Tools! Bhavani, 
the divinity of the ecribea, adjoining the 
Tttpe-khaneh Chaori, a square for the park, 
where a few old oannoii, the relics of the 
plunder of Cheetore, still remain. The 
habitation of the Purohits, or chief priests 
of the Banas, a plain, commodious, and 
substantial edifice, was the uext ; and close 
by was that of the Muaani, or master of the 
horse, with several others of the ehief 
household officers. But the first imposing 
edifice is that termed Nolakha Binder. 
This is a small citadel in itself, with massive 
lofty walls, and towers built entirely of 
ancient ruius. Its name would import that 
it WHS a receptacle {binder) for treasure, 
though it is said to have been the 
residence of the usurper Buubeer. At 
the north-eastern corner, it has a little 
temple, richly sculptured, called the Sengar 
ChaoiL From this we pass on to the palace 
of the Bunas, which, though altributer to 
Baca Baemul, is of the same character as 
those of a uincb liigher ontiquity. It is plain, 
capacious, and in excellent taste, the only or- 
nament being its crenated battlements, and 
gives a good idea of the dumestio architec- 
ture of the Biijpoots, long anterior to the 
intrusion of the lalamite amongst them. 
The vaulted chamber, the projecting goJera 
or balcony, and the gentle exterior alope or 
talus of the walls, lend a character of 
originality -to all the ancient atractures of 
Cheetore, The industrions Qhasai made 
sketohea for we of all their domestic 
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dwrllings, from the anoieut abode of 
ChitronK Hon', down to the mahla of 
Jeiinul and Potto. Aeourfc-yard aorronude 
the palace, in which there ia a email 
temple to Deoji, through whoae interpoai- 
tion Bana Sanga effected all kia conqueata. 
Thia uokncwn divinity I find ia styled 
one of the eleven kullas, or Mahahediana, 
incarnate in the person of a celebrated 
warrior, named Blioj, whose father was a 
Choiian, and his mother of the Qorjar tiibe, 
which originated a new class called the 
Bagrawut. The story of this Deo will add 
anotlier to the many talcs of superstition 
which are listened to with reverence, and I 
imagine generally with belief. The incarnate 
Bagrawut, while on his way to revenge an 
ancient feud with the Parihnrs of Ban-Binsi, 
approached Clieetore, and Bana Sanga, aware 
of his sanctity, paid him all the dues of 
hospitality ; iu return for this, the Deoji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by moans 
of which, BO long as he followed the preseri- 
bed iujaiictioos, victory was a-l'wHya to 
attend hia steps. It was placed in a small 
bag, and to be worn round the neck ; but he 
wag warned against allowing it to tarn 
towards the back. The Deo liad the power 
of raising the dead, and in order to 
ehow the Sana the value of the gift, 
he put into Ids band a peacoch’e feather, | 
with which having touched ail who were 
then lying dead in Clieetore, they were 
restored to life ! With this new proof of 
Deoji's power, Bana Sanga went forth 
to puitue bis conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Bains, when ooe 
day, while bathing in the peela-Hal, the 
charm slipped round, and straight a voice 
waa beard, saying, his “moitai foe was at 


hand I” So impressed are the Seeeodias 
with the truth of this tale, that Deoji baa 
obtained a distinguished niche in tbair 
Pantheon ; nor in aii their poverty has oil 
been wanting for the lamp which is ooir* 
itantly burning before the Bagrawut chief- 
tain, whose effigy, on a bone painted blue, 
and lance in hand, etill attracts their 
homage. To buy golden opinions, 1 placed 
three pieces of silver on the altar of tho 
saint, in the name of the brave Sauga, tha 
worthy antagonist of Baber, the “immortal 
foe,” who at the peelu-khal at Biana de* 
atroyed the ciiarin of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Haemal, 
we reach two immense temples dedicated to 
the black god of Vrij ; one being erected by 
Rann Ehoombo, the other by his celebrated 
wife, the chief poetess of that age, Meera 
Bae, to the god of her idolatry, Shamnatb. 
We have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies 
of this fair votary of the Apollo of the 
Tnmuna, who even danced before his ehrine, 
in which her lost moments were passed : 
and, to complete the picture, so entirely were 
the effuaiouB both of her heart and pen 
approved, that “the god descended from bis 
pedestal and gave her an embrace, which 
extricated tlie spark of life. ‘ Welcome, 
Meera,' snid the lover of Badha { and her 
soul was absorbed into his This rhapsody 
I is wortliy of the fair authoress of the Tika, 
or sequel to tho Gita Govinda,, which ia said 
not to be unworthy even of Jydeva. 

Both these temples are entirely con- 
structed from the wrecks of more ancient 
shrines, said to have been brought from the 
rniuB of a city of remote antiquity, called 
Nagara, three Cosa northward of Cheetore (1) 
Bear these temples of Koomh-Sbam are two 


(1) I trust this may bo put to the chief : for I thiuk it will prove to be lakehoc- 
nagara, oi which I have long been iu search ; and which gave rise to the luggeatioit of 
iBerbert that Cheetore was of Tazila Porus (the Puarf) 
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maroin, built of large Uooki, eaob one 
buutfred and twenty-five feet long by fifty 
wide, end fifty deep, eald to have been ex- 
cavated on the marriage of the Bnby of 
Mower, toAchil Eheeobie 'Oagrown, and 
filled with oil and ghee, which were eerved 
oat to ^e nnmerons attendanta on that 
ocoasioii. 

We are now in the vicinity of the 
Xheerut'Ehwmi, the pillar erected by Bana 
Khoombo on hia defeat of the combined 
armies of Malwa and Gaaserat. The only 
thing in India to compare with thia is the 
Eootub Minor at Delhi ; but, though much 
higbm, it is of a very inferior character. 
This eolnmn is one hnndred and twenty-two 
feet in height, the breadth of each face at 
the baaa ia thirty-five feet, and at the anm- 
mit, immediately under the capola, aeven-. 
teen feet and a-half. It atanda on an ample 
terrace, forty-two feet aquare. It Uaa nine 
distinct atoriea, with openings at every face 
of each story, and all these doors have 
etfionnaded porticos : but it ia impossible to 
deaoribe it ; and therefore a rough outline, 
which will shew Ohoasi’s notions of perspec- 
tive, must auflioe. It ia built chiefly of 
compact lime-stone and the quartz rock on 
which it stands, which takes the highest 
polish : indeed there are portions poaseasing 
the hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of 
jaapar. It is one mass of acnlpture; of 
which a better idea connot be conveyed 
than in the remark of those who dwell about 
it, that it contains every object known to 
their mythology. The ninth hhund, or 
‘story,* which, as I have stated, is seventeen 
feet and a-half square, has numerous 
eolumna supporting a vault, in which is 
sculptured Kenya in the raemandala 
( celestial sphere ), aorrounded by tiugopie, 
or muses, each holding a mnaical instru- 
ment, and ip a dancing attitude. Beneath 
this ia a richly earvsd aoroll fringed with 
41ie Airtre the pAenioopfem of ornithology. { 


Around thia chamber had been arranged, on 
black marble tableti, the whole genealogy of 
the Ranae of Cbeetore ; but the Ootbs have 
broken or defaced all, aare one slab, contain- 
ing the two following eloeae. 

Bloea 172 : “Shaking the earth, the 
lords of Goojur-khand and Malwa, 
both the sultans, with armies overwhelm- 
ing as the ocean, invaded Medpat. Eoomb- 
kurn reflected lustre on the land : to what 
point can we exalt his renown 7 In the 
midst of the armies of his foe, Khoombo 
was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry 
forest." 

Sloca 183J: “ While the snn continues 
to warm the earth, so long may the fame of 
Khoombo Bana endure. While the icy 
mountains {hemagir) of the north rest upon 
their base,' or so long! as Hlmachil is 
stationary, while ocean continues to form 
a garland round the neck of Atoini (the 
earth), so long may Khoombo’s glory be 
perpetuated i May the varied history of his 
sway and the splendour of bis dominion 
last for ever { Seven years bad elapsed 
beyond fifteen hundred when Bana 
Khoombo placed this ringlet on the fore- 
head of Cheetore. SparkUug like the rays 
of the rising suii, is the torun, rising like 
the bridegroom of the land. 

“ In S. 1516, the temple of Brimha was 
founded, and this year, Vriehpatwar (Thurs- 
day), the 10th titb ond Pookhia Kikshitra, 
in the month of Magb, on the immovable 
Chutterkote, this Eheerut tlambha was 
finished. What does it resemble, which 
makes Cheetore look clown on Meru with 
derision 1 Again, what does Chutterkote 
resemble, from whose summit the fountains 
are ever flowing, the circular diadem on 
whose crest is beauteous to the eye ; sbouud- 
ing in temples to the ‘Almighty, planted 
with odoriferous trees, to which myriads 
of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs 
love to play. This immovable fortress 
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{Aehitdo«rga ) was formed by .the Muha- 
ludra'a own handa." 

How many more tloea* there may have 
been, of which this ie the 183rd, we can only 
conjecture ; thooKh thia would aeem to be 
the winding up. 

The view from this elevated spot was 
superb, extending far into the plains of 
Malwa. The lightning struck and injured 
the dome some years ago, but generally, 
there is no semblance of decay, though some 
shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves 
where the bolt of lodra fell. It is said to 
have cost ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling ; and this is only one of 
the many maguificient works of Rana 
Khoombo within Cheetore ; the temples to 
Crisbna, the lake called Coorm Bagut, the 
temple and fountain to Kookreoo Mahadeo, 
having bean erected by him. He also raised 
the Btupendons fortifications of Komnimer, 
to which place the seat of government was 
transferred. It is asserted that the immense 
wealth in jewels appertaining to the princes 
of Quzzerat, was captured by Mahomed 
Begra, when he took Eoniulmer, whence he 
carried forty thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Brnmha 
erected also by Khoombo, in honour of his 
father Moknl, whose name it bears, and 
whose bust is the only object of veneration 
within. It would seem as if Khoombo 
hod been a deist, worshipping the Creator 
alone ; though his inspired wife, Meera 
Bae, seems to have drawn a portion of his 
regard to HooralidAar, ‘he *who holds the 
flute.' Adjoining the shrine of the great 
spirit, is the Oharhagh, where the ashes of 
the heroes, from Bappa down to the founder 
of Oodipoor, are entombed. Many possess- 
ed great external interest ; but I was forced 
to be oontent with what I saw, for the 
chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silenee, a rugged 
fgth leads to a sequestered spot in e deep 
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cleft of the rook, where there ie a living 
fountain, calls the gao-mooiA, or Vnw'e 
mouth,’ under the shade of an umbrageous 
burr tree. On one side of the dell is the 
sabterransan. channel called Satti-biHdar, 
which, it ie said, leads to suits of chambers 
in the rock. This was the scene of the awful 
yohur, on the occasion of Alla sacking 
Cheetore, when the queens perished in the 

flames ; on which the cavern’s month was 
closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices 
named after Jeiranl and Putto, and the 
shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of the 
most ancient of Cheetore, existing since the 
time of the Mori, the dynasty prior to the 
Qhelote. Bat the only iaseription I dis- 
covered was the following: 

»S. 1574 Magh (sadi) 5tb, the Ravati 
Nikshitra, the Btone-cutters Kaloo, Eaimer, 
and thirty-eix others (whose names are add- 
ed), enlarged the fonotain of the sun 
{$urj/aeoonda), adjacent to the temple of 
Kalka Devi.” Thence I passed to the 
vaulted cenotaph of Clioada, the founder of 
the Chondawnts, who surrendered his birth- 
right to please bis aged sire. A little farther, 
oro the mahia of Rana Bbeem and Padmani. 
Beyond this, within a stone enolo- 
snre, is the place where the victorious 
Khoombo confined the king of Malwa ; and 
touching it is the mabl of the Raos of 
Bampnra. 

Farther south is a spot of deep interest ; 
the tank and palace of Cbitmng Mori, the 
ancient Fnar lord of Cheetore, whose in- 
scription I have already given. The interior 
sides of the tank are divided into sonlptared 
compartments, in very good taste, but not 
to be compared with the works at Berolli, 
though doubtleas executed nnder same 
family. Being now within two hnndred 
years of the sonthern bastion, I returned 
by the mahls of the once vassals of Cheetore 
vit. Sirohi, Boendi, Soot, Lnnawarra, to 
tlie Chaogan, or ' field of Mars’ where the 
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nHitsry fMtivtt ' of the Btuerra <8 yet held 
liy the Blender Kerrieien of Chaetnre. Close 
to ft f s « noble Keervoir of hondred end 
thirty feet in length, eixty-fire in tridth, 
and fori^^even in depth. Ibie lined with 
immenee ecnlptnred mnssee of muonary, 
and filled with water. 

Highter up, and nearly aboot the centre 
is a remnrhaie square pillar, called the 
Ushowasin-stambha (column). It is seTCnty* 
fire feet and a half in height, thirty feet 
in diameter at the bue, and fifteen at the 
top and covered with Jain figures. It is 
very ancient, and 1 found a fragment of 
inscription at its bue, which siiewa that 
it wu dedicated to Adinath, the first of 
the twenty-four Jain pontiffs : “ By Sri 
Adinath, and the twenty-four Jineneara, 
Poondariea, Oanesa, Surya, and the nine 
planets, may yon be preserved ] S. 932 
(A. D. 896) Bysak (tiidi) the 30th, O-itrwar 
(Thursday).” 

1 found also another old Inscription 
near the very antique temples of Kook- 
reiwar liahadeo: — “S. 811, Mah sood 3th, 
Vriahpatwsr (Thursday). A. D. 765, R-ija 
Kookreswer erected this temple and excava- 
ted the fountain.* 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but 
amldet the heaps of ruins I was not fortu- 
nate enough to make any important dis- 
covery. One in the temple of Suntnath was 
u follows: “S. 1606 ( A.D. 1449), Sri 
Ifaharana Mokni, whose eon Koomlikuru’s 
treunrer, by name Sah Eoiah, his son 
Binderri Sutna, and wife Beelundevi, erect- 
ed this shrine to the Suntnath The chief 
of the Ehartra-gutchs, Jinraj Soor and 
apparent eveeeuor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, 
made tliia writing ” 

Close to the Saoriy pool, or gate in the 
centre of the eutern face, ie an sUsr sacred 
to the msnw of Snheedas, the chief of the 
Chendawote, who fell at his post, the gato 


of the snn, when the. city w,aa sacked by 

Bahsdoor Shah. 

At the north-western face ie a cutle 
complete within iteelf, the walls and towers 
of which aie of a peculiar form, and denote 
a high antiquity. Th’a ia said to be the 
ancient place of the Moris and the first 
Ranas of Oieetore, But it is time to close 
this description, which I do by observing, 
that one cannot move a step without tread- 
ing on some fragment of the olden times : 

“Columns strewn, and statues fallen 
and daft, 

Heaped like a host, in battle over- 
thrown.” 

Before, however, I quit this spot, hallow- 
ed by these remains, I may mention having 
seen a being who, if their is any trnth in 
Chutterkote, must be a linndred and sixty 
years old. This wonder is a Fakir, who 
has constantly inhabited the temples, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tants; and there is one carpenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects “Babaji 
u an old msn and the terror of 
the children.” To me be did not ap- 
pear shove peventy, I found him deep- 
ly engaged at packeeti with one of the 
townsfolk. When I was introduced to 
this extraordinary personage, he looked np 
at me fur an instant, and exclaiming, 
“what does he want here f” quietly 
reenmed his game. When it was finish- 
ed, I presented my nuztur to the 
inspired ( tor madness and inspiration are 
here synonymous ), which be threw amongst 
the bystanders, and bolted over the ruins, 
dragging through the hramblea a fine shawl 
some one had presented to him, and wliich, 
becoming an impediment, he left there. 
In these moods none durst molest him, 
and when inclined for food or pastime, his 
wants were quickly' supplied. For one 
moment I got him to cut his mental eye 
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back upon, the past, and lie mentioned eomo- 
thin^ of Adina Beg and the Punjab (of 
which they aay ho Dhs' an inhabitant ) ; 
but the oracle deigned nothing f.iither. 

Oodipoor, March 8th, 18S2. — Here I am 
once more in the capital of ff'nuhipati 
(chief of the Hindu lace), from which oo 
occurrence ehall more me until 1 go to 
“eat the air” of luy nalire land. I require 
repose, for the last hftoen }-ear8 of uiy life 
bare been one continuoua tissue of toil and 
accident) such aa are narrated in these re- 
cords of a few of my many wnnderinge. 
Tile boW must be unbent, or it will snap, 
and the time for journalizing must cease 
with every thing else under the sun 
I halted a few days at Maiita, and found 
my honse nearly flilisheil, the garden look- 
ing beautiful, the arno or peach-tree, the seo 
or apple, the ti("tra, nariuji, and «« hi 4 o «, or 
rariotts orange and lime- trees, all in full 
blossom, and shewing the potent infinence 
of Surpa in these regions j the svreffa or 
Hctapkal ( fruit of seeta ), or onstard-spplo 
the anar, the hela, pornegriinnte, plantain, 
and various iiidigenniis fruits, Were .ill equal- 
ly forward. These plants, .-I'-e mostly from 
Agia, Lucknow, nr Oawnpoor, hut some of 
the finest p0,aches are the pioduoe of those I 
planted at Gwalior, — I may say their grand- 
children. TVlien I left Gwalior in 1817, I 
brought with me tlic stones of several peach- 
trees, and planted them in the garden of 
Rung-pear!, niy residence at Oodipoor ; and 
moie delicious nr more Hbnndant fruit I 
never saw. The stones of these I again put in 
the new garden at Haii-ta, and these ag'aiii 
exhibit fruit, but it will require another ye.ar 
to prove whether they maintniii the character 
they held in the plains of Rarew, or in this 
city. The vegetables wore equally thriving ; 

1 never saw finer crops of Prussian-hlues, of 
Mts,phool-kobit, or cobbages and canli- 
flowers, celery, and all that belongs fo the 
kitchen-garden, and wlih-h my Riijpool 
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friends declare far superior to their in* 
digsnnns race of tag, or greens, tlie Deteatiji 
( Rana ) has monopolized the celery, which 
he pronounces the pi-ince of vegetables. I 
had also got my cutler for the Ooiitagiir% 
and we promised ourselves many delightful 
days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing 
in its stream. “ But in all this was there 
vanity — poor Carey lies under the sod ; 
Dlincan lias been struggling on, and ia jast 
about to depart for the Cape of Good Hopei 
Pattrick, who was left at Kotab, writes me 
dism,al accounts of his health and his solitude, 
and I am left almost alone, the ghost of 
wh«t I was. “ I looked on all the works 
that my hands had wroiight.^d on the 
labour 1 had laboured to do; and behold all 
I Wiis vanity and vexation of spirit l'’ And 
such I fear will it prove with more im- 
portant works than these sniusements of the 
hour: but it wereeerisin death to say, 
and the doctor insists on my sending in “a 
sick certificate," and putting my house in 
order for departuie. The month of May is 
fixed, a lesolution which has filled the Sana 
with grief ; but he “gives me leave only for 
three years, and his sister, Chandji Bae, 
desin-e me to bring hack a wife that she 
may love," 

I *ionld willingly have dispensed with 
the honours of a public entree : but here, 
even health must herd to forms and the 
laws of the Rajpoots, and the Rana, Prince 
Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia chivalry, 
advanced to welcome our fetarn, Jp gurk 
aya ! "you have come home I" was the 
simple and heartfelt expression of the Rana, 
as he received my reverential salaam ; but 
he kindly looked around, and missed my 
companions, for Waugh Saliib and Doctor 
Sahib were both great fsvouiites ; and, last 
not least, when he saw me bestride Jnvsdis, 
he asked, “a here was Baj-raH but the 
“ rnyal-steed” ( his gift ) was no mon, and 
lies eiit'-ml* 'd ,at Kotah. "Rat ! Acre / siw I 
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ulas I ( exclaimed Prithwinath ); hurra toch 
pun halamanirk cha, ‘‘ great grief, for he 
iraa a good rnnn ”( 1 ) The virtues of Bajraj 
were the subject of conrersatioii until we 
1‘eached the ‘gate of the sun’ ( Soorajpol ); 
^hen the Baca “ gave tnc leave to go buuie,” 
and be continued his promeoiide. 

Bajraj was worthy of such notice and of 
his name ; he was perfection, and so general 
a favourite, that his death was deemed a 
public misfortune, for he was us well known 
throughout all these regions as his tnneter. 
The general yell of sorrow that burst from 
all niy sepoys and establishment on th-it 
event, was astounding, uiid the whole camp 
attended obsequies j many were weep- 
ing, and when they began to throw the 
earth upon the fine beast, wrapped up in his 
hody*clothes, his taes ( gpootn ) threw him- 
self into bis grave) aii^ was quite frantic 
with grief. I out some locks off his mane 
in remembrance of the noblest beast I ever 
crossed, and in a few days 1 observed many 
huge Stones near the spot, which before I 
left Kotah grew into a noble chahootra, or 
‘altar’ of hewn stone about twenty feet 
sqnare and four feet high, on which was 
pl.iced the effigy of Bajraj large as life, 
sculptured out of one block of fiee stone. 1 


was grateful for the attention) but the old 
Itegrnt had caught the iofrctiou, and erinc< 
ed his seuse of the tvarili of Bajruj by a 
touih such as his master canuot expect ; but 
in this case perhaps 1 divided the interest, 
though there was no prince of Itaiwarra 
more proud of his stud than the blind chief 
of Kotiili. From the days of the Pandus to 
Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has 
been waged for a horse, nor can we better 
declute the relative esliination of the noble 
animal, than in the words of that st ilwnrt 
Ilura to the Lodi king ; “ there are three 
things you must not ask of a Kajpoot, his 
horse, his tnisiresn, or his sword.” 

In a few days, I shall have the capita) 
for the villa of the Kara Bani, sister of the 
Kotah prince, and wlioso brauelet also 1 
hate had, the symbol of adoption as her 
brother. To all their customs, to all tlieir 
sympathies, and unmeious acts of courtesy 
and kindness, which have mude this not a 
strange land to me, 1 am about to bid fure* 
well ; whether a final one, is written in that 
book, which for wise purposes is sesled to 
mortal vision ; but wherever I go, whatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time 
Clin ever weaken, far li-ss obliteiate, tlio 
remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor. ( 2 ) 


(1) Manik or munik, is the diminutive of man. 

(2) By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is the 
same en which I have put the last stroke to a work that has nitorded me some pleasure and 
much pain. It was on the 8th March 1822, 1 ended my jouniev and entered Ondluoor ; 
on the 8th Mulch 1832, I am irnnsciibing this Inst page of Itiy journal : in March my 
book appears before the public : 1 was born in March; embarked for India in Miirch ; 

and hnd the last glimpse of its land, the coast of Ccyinn, in March. But what clninires 
has not the ever-revolving wheel pi-oilllccd since Hint time J Tlioband of genius which has 
illustrated this work, and which will, I trust perpetuate his own name with the mouu- 
ments time hits aptired of Hindu art, is now cold in death. Captain Waugh returned to 
England about six tuoilths after me ; his health inucli shattered. We ini-t and lived 
^getliei, in London, in Belgium, and in France; but iiniidst all the beauties, of novelty, 
E.oipootaiia was the theme to which we coiiBlantly revcHed. He rcttinied to India, liad 
just obtained iiia majority mid was mnrcliing in entnmand of his regiment, the lOEh Light 
psvalry, from lluttin to Mhnw, when in passing through the l»nd wheie we had seen 
many happy^ days together, he was invited by tlie chief of Donnsu to renew old rccollec- 
tions by a Vi«it. Though in the highest spirits, my poor cousin wont with a presentiment 
qtvewl. He was iiccoaipanied by some of bis officers. In asoen ling the hUl he f-D, and 
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Rustaio^d an injury which rendered an operation tieressary. This succeeded so well, that 
in two days he proceeded in a litter ; when, on arriviiix at tire ground, hie friends drew 
the curtain of his (h fi, and funud him dead * His aslrea repose in Idewar, under a monu- 
ment raised by bis bitnher officers. He did not live to see the completion of these labours, 
which none but him oould fully appreoiate. No man was ever more beloved in priva;^ 
iife; and the eulogium passed ufion him, but two days ago, by his old friend and command- 
er the gallant Qeiicrai Sir Thomas Brown,— '‘he was one of the best cavalry officers who 
ever served under me," — is an honourable testimony to his public career. No apology is re- 
chaired for thia reoord of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the tiea of kind- 
red, was linked to me by the bunds of frioudsbip dui'iug twenty yean,— fith March, 183^. 


Written accord 
inff to cutfom in 
tie margin viith 
tie Haja't own 
iand. 
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No. I, 

LefUrffom Raja Je.g Sittg ^ Amber to Sana Siiigraut Sing of 
Metcar, regarding £dur. 

Sal Bamji, (1) 

Sai Sebta Rajui, 

WnBif I was ill the presence at Oodipoor, you oomMandec? (3) tliat 
Mewar wag mjr home, and that Ndur was the portico of Mewar, and to 
watch the occasion for obtaining it. From that time I have been on the 
look-ouL Your agent, Myaiam, has again written regarding it, and Dilput 
Ran read ^he letter to ma verhatun, on which I talked over the matter 
with Hahariija Abhe ejiig, who acquiescing in all your views, has made 
a nuzcvr of the perguuua to you, ami his writing to this efl’ect accom- 
panies this letter, 

Tlie telaharaja Ahlie Sing pelilivtis that j’ou will so manage that tie 
ocevpant Annnd Sing rioee not etrape alive ; at, without hit death, your 
postettion will be untlable C3) this is in your hands. It is my wish, 
also, that you would go is perspn, or if you deem tin's JneKpedient, com- 
tnand the Dhabbae Kuggo, placing a rospectablu force under his orders, 
and haring blocked up all the passes, you may then slay him. Abovo 
all things le\ him not escape — let this be gnardei) against. 

AsarbadiTth ( S2od of the first mouth of the iiiddsooii ), S. 1764 
(A. D. 1728) 

ExvBnori!. 

Tlie Fei'gunna of Edur is in Uaharaja Abhe Sing’s jagheer, who makes 
a niizzur of it to the /Tsroor; should it be granted to any other, take 
care the Munsuhdar never gains possession. 

8th. B, 1781 


( 1 ) Ham and eeeta, whom the prince invokes, are the great parents- 
of the Cnchwaha rucp, of which Kija .ley Sins is the head. I Lave omit 
ted the usual string of introdnctoiy compliments. 

( 2 ) These terms completely illustrate the superior character in 
which the Ranas of Mi'war were held by the two princes neit in dignify 
to liim in Bajpootaiia a ceiit'iry ago. 

{ 3 ) This deep anxie is abundantly exphoined by l''okin? at the 
genealogical slip of the Rnlitores. at page 1(19, where it will be seen that 
Annnd Sing, whom the parricidal Ahhye Sing is go anxious to bo rid of, is 
bis own brother, innorent of aav participaiinn in that ciime and although 
odopfed into Edwr, were heirs-pretumptive to Marwar, 
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N. IT. 

THEATY between Ae Honourable Engliah Eut-India Company and Maha Baja Manu 
Sing Buhadour, R.ija of Joiulpnur, lepreaented by the Koownr Begent Joograj 
Haharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Buhndoor, concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilut 
Metcalfe on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of powers granted by 
his Excellency the M 'st Noble the Marqitese of Hastings, K. Q., Governor Qeneral« 
and by Byas Bislien Kam and Eyas Ubhee Ram on the part of Maharaja Maun 
Sing Buhadnor, in virtue of full powers granted by the Maharaja and Joograj 
Maharaj Koowur aforeaaid. 

Firtt Acfiefe.— Tliere shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interest 
between the Honourable English Eist-India Company and Maharaja Maun Sing and his 
heirs and successors; and the fi lends and -enemies of one party shall be friends and 
enemies of both. 

Second Article.— The Biitiah Government engages to protect the priooipality and 
territory of Joudpoor. ’* 

Third Article . — Maharaja Mann Sing and his heirs and successors will act in snbordi- 
nate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy ; and will 
not tiuve any connection wiih other chiefs and stales. ^ 

Fourth Article . — The Mahar.ija and his heirs and successors will not enter into negotitr 
fion with any chief or ttato without the knowledge and sanction of the British Oovem- 
mont. But his usual amicable oorreapundenoe with friends and rel.itions shall continue. 

Fiiih Article.— The Maharaja and bis heirs and Buceeasors will not commit aggressions 
on any one. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall be submitted to 
the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sixth Article.— The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Joudpoor, of 
which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the British Government 
and the engagement of the slate of Joudpoor with Sindia respecting tribute ahail cease. 

Seventh Article . — As the Maharaja declares that besides tiie tribute paid to Sindia by 
the state of Jiiiidpoor, tribute has not been paid to any other state, and engages to pay 
the aforesaid tribute to the BritUIi Government ; if either Sindia or any one else lay 
claim to tribute, the British Guverninent engages to reply to such claim. 

Eighth Article . — The state of Jondpeor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the 
service of the British Govornm-'nt whonever requited ; and when necessary, the whole of 
the Joudpoor forces shall join the British array, expecting such a portion os may be requi- 
site fur the internal administration of the country. 

Ninth Article . — The Maharaja and his ueirs and successors shall remain absolute 
rulers of their country, and the jurUdiotion of the British Govern ms at shall not be 
introduced into that principality. 

Tenth Article.— Thia treaty of ten articles haviug been concluded at Dihlee, and signed 
and sealed by Mr. Charles Tbeaphilus Metcaifo and Byas Bisbeu Bam and Byas Ubhee 
^am ; the ratifications of the same by bis Excellency the Gerernor General and by Baj 
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SajjeRtir Maharaja Mann Sin;; Buha<)oor and Ju^raj Muhiiraj Koawnr Chutter Sttig 
Daliadoor, ghnll be exchanged within ais weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihee this sixth day of Janaa,ry A. W. 1815. 

(Signed) (L. 8) C. T. MBTCALPB, Resident. 

BYAS BISHEN RAM. 

(L. S ) BYAS DBHEE RAM- 

No. III. 

Treaty with the Baja of Jtitulmer. 

TREATY between the Honourable English Eaat*lndia Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj 
Biiliadoor, Baja of Jessulmer, eoncluded on the part of tite Honourable Company by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, in virtue of full powei-s granted by his.Excellency the 
Most Noble ihe Marqness of Hastings, K. G., Governor General, &c., and on the part 
of the Maha Raja Dihrsj Maha Bawnl Moolraj Buhadoor by Missr Motee Ram and 
Thakoor Dowlet Sing, according to fait powers conferred by Malia Rawul. 

Tiritff^iele . — There shall be perpetual friendabip, alliance, and unity of interests 
^tween the Honourable English Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, the Raja 
•f Jessulmer, and his heirs and successors. 

Second Article . — The posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to tho princi- 
pality of Jessulmer. ^ 

Third Article . — In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the overthrow 
of the principality of Jessulmer, or other danger of magnitude occurring to that 
principality, the British Government will exert its power for the protection of the princi- 
ipality, provided (hat the cause of the quarrel be not ascribable to the Raja of Jeesulroer. 

Pourth Article.—lhe Maha Rawul and his heirs and suecessors will always act in 
■ubordiaats co-operation with the British Government, and with submission to its 
Bupremscy. 

Fifth Article . — This treaty of five articles having been settled, signed, and sealed by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Bam and Thakoor Dowlet Sing, the 
ratifications of the same by his Excellency tlie Most ' Noble the Governor Qenerai and 
Maha Raja Dihraj Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, shall be exchanged in six weeks from, 
the {tresent date; 

Done at Dihlcetthis twelfth day of December, A. D. I 8 I 61 
(L. a.) 0. T. METCALFE, (Signed) MIBB MOTEE BAM- 

(L. S) THAKOOR DOWLET SING. ■ 

(Signed) C. T. M. 

No. IV. 

^EATT between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maharaja Siwaee 
, Jnggut Sing Buhadoor, Rnja of Jaipoor, conoludsd by Mr. Charles Theophilua 
Metcalfe, on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtho of fbll powers granted by 
. bis Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, K. G., Governor-General, Ac. 

, and by Thakoor fiawul Byree Saul Nattawut, on the part of Rajindur Sreo 
Mabarsj.Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Raja. 
Firet Article,— Then shall be perpetual friendship, ollianco, and unity of interests. ' 
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bettreen the Honourable Cunpany and Maharaja Ju^gnt Sing, and his heirs and 
successors, and the.friende and enemies of one party shall be the friends and euefaiea 
ot both parties. 

Seeoud Artiele.—lha Britiah Government eagagee to protect the territory of Jaipoor, 
and to expel the enemies of that principality. 

Third Ar/£ele.—-Ma.harnjA Siwaee Jiiggiit Sing, and Ids heirs and successors, will act in 
subordinate oo-opcration with the Biitish Qovernnient, and acknowledge its enpreroacy ; 
and will not have any connection with other chiefa and states. 

TiJur/h Ardole.— The Maliaraj.i, and his heirs and succesaors, will not enter into 
negotiation witli any Chief or state, without the knowledge and eauction of the British 
Government ; but tlie usual amic ible correspondence with friends and relations ahall 
continue. 

T'lfih Ariirle.—’the Maharaj.\ and his heirs and snceeaxurs will not commit aggressions 
On any one. If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it shall he sabiiiitted to 
the arbitration and .award of thoiBrit'sh Government. , r 

Sixth Article. — Tribute shail be paid in perpetuity by the principality of-Jidpoor to 
fhe British Goveinment, tliron.;h the treasury of Deli lee, according to the following detail : 
First year, from liie date of this treaty, in oousideralioii of tho dev astation v^icU him 
prevailed for years in the Jaipoor country, tribute excused ; • 


Second year Four lakhs of rupees. 

Third year... Five lakhs. 

Fourth year ...Six lakhs. 

Fifth year Seven lakhs. 

Sixth year Eight lakhs. 


Afterwards eiglit lakhs of Dihlee rupees aiiiinally, until the reveiiuea of the principality 
exceed furty l.iklH. 

And when the Ruj.vh’s revenue exceed forty I lUhs, iive'Sixteenths of the excess sliall 
be paid in addition to the eight lakhs ab >ve mentioned. 

Seventh Article.— The piincipality of Jaipoor shall furnish troops according to its inean% 
at the requisitions of the British Government. ^ 

Eighth Article . — Tho Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall, remain absolute 
rulers of their country, and their ilepeiidents, according to long^eatablished usage , uikI 
the British Civil and Criminal juriidictlon shall nut be iutrodiiceil into that principality. • 
Ntntii ArlieU — Provided that the Ma1israj.i evince a faithful attachment to tho 
British Government, bis prosperity and advantage shall be favourably considered- and 
attended to. . v . 

t 

Tenth Article . — These treaty of ten articles having beeit concluded, and signed and sealed 
hf Mr.' CIniiTes Theophilus Metcalfe, and riiakoor Bawnl Byree Saul Nattawui, .th^ 
ratidoations of the same, by his Excellency the most Noble the Govern orGenr^ and ^aj 
Bs^bhldar Sree Maharaj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggnt Sing Bubadoor, ehall be mutiially exchange 
ed-wtt&ia'diie timath from the present date. 

Done at Dihlee thie second day of April A. D.1818. .... 

(Signed) (L.S.),C. T. METCALFB 
Resident, . 

(Z. 8. ) THAKGOB EAWHL BTEEE SAUL NAttAWhf. 
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> ’ITo.' V. being & Urge paper is oinitted. 

No. VI. 

TltEATY between the honourable the EnK^ieh Enet-India Company on the one parti 
anditaha Rao Omed Sing Bnhadonr,'th« Raja of Kota, and bia lieire and eocoeeeofpf 
throogh R^ Itana Zaiim Sing Buhadoor, the administrator of the affairs of 
principality ; on the other concluded on the part of the Bononrahle Roglieh Batt« 
India Company by Mr. Charles Theopbilos Metcalfe, io virtne of full powers granted 
to l^n by hie Bscellehoy tbe Moat Noble the Marquess of Bastings, K. G. GorernoT* 
Oeuctal, and on the part of Maha Bao Omed Sing BnVadoor, by Malta Raja Sheodnn 
Sing, Sab. Jeewan Ram, and Lala Hoolchtind, in virtue hf full poWera granted by the 
Maha Rao aforesaid, and hia administrator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana. 

Article. — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, jnd unity of interea'e 
between the British Government on the one hand, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buha- 
door, and hia heiri and snoceaaors, on the other. 

8teo^ Article.— frienda and enemiea of the either of the contracting parties 
ehsll be the same to both, a, 

Tkiri Article . — ^The British Government engages to take under its protection the 
priocipslity and ten' itory of Kota, 

Fburtk drtfofs.— The Maha Rao and his heirs and aucoeasors, will always act in aub- 
ordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its supremacy, 
and will not henceforth have any connection with tbe chiefs and states with which 
the atate of Kota has been heretofore oonneotecl. 

Fifth Arlirle. — 'The hlaba Rao, and his heirs and encceesorB, will not enter into any 
negotiations with any chief or state without the sanction of the British Oovernment- 
But his onitomary amicable correspondence with friends and relations shall continno. 

3i»lh Article —The lllaha Rao and his heire and euccetsots, will not commit aggros- 
sione on any one ; and if an; dispute accidentaly arise with any one, proceeding either 
from acts of the Meha Rao, or acts of the qther party, the adjustmrnt of such diepntes. 
shall he submiited to the arbitration of the British Government, 

Seveetk ArHclc.—Tht tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to lihft 
Mayhatta chiefl*, for instance, tbe Feeliwa, Sindia, Holkar, and Power, eballbepaidat 
Diblee to the British Government for ever, according to the separate Sohed ale annexed. 

jBighth Article.— No other power shell have any claim to tribute iVom tbe prineipalfty 
of Kota ; and if an; one advance snoh a claim, the British Government eagagea to Nply 
to.it. . V ■ ' 

VintA of the principality of Kota aecordiug to its ilksan% shall be- 

furnUhed of tbe Britieb Government. 

Rso, and his heirs and sitooessors, shall remain absolute 
mieve Mie civil and criminal jnrisdiotion of the British Govero- 

meat {ntvodsraed into that principality. 

.SfepeMN^yUl^tvU.-— This treaty of eleven Arliofes baring been ooncluded at Diblee, 
and signed Mfl,gsa]>ed by Mr. Charles Theopbilua Metcalfe on tbs one fwrt, and Maha 
Baja Sheodm ii^g, Sah Jeewna Ram, and lAIa Hoolohuod on the other, tbs ratifioatioos 
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of tho MUBO by bio Bsoellency tbo Mott Noble the Governor-Glenertt, tnd Mtha Bm 
O med Sing, tad hit edmioiitrator Baj Bone Ealiu Sing, ■bail bo e^ohanged within n 
month from tbit date. 3 

Pone at Dihlee the 96<h da; of Deoember, A. P. 1817. 

(Stgtud) C. T. METCALFE. 

Boeideat 


No. VII. 

TBEATIE6 between the Honourable Engliah EaatJndia Company and the Maba Bow 
Baja Biahen Sing Bahadoor, Baja of Boondee, eoneinded by Captain Jamet Tod on 
the part of the Honoarahle Company, in virtue of full powera from bit Bxoellency 
the Moat Noble the Marqueae of Haatinga, E, Q., Governor General, Ao. &a and by 
Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Baja, in virtue of foil powera from the aud Baja, 
lint Artiete . — There abali be perpetnal friendship, alliance, and unity of interoata 
between the Dritiab Government on the one hand, and the Baja of Boondee and hia 
heira and aucoeasora on the other. 

Stooni Aritefa..— The British Government tal(ea qnder ita protection the dom^niona 
of the Baja of Boondee. 

2%trd Arricfe.— The Baja of Boondee aolcaowledgea the anpremaoy of, and will 
eo-operate with, the Britiah Government for ever. He will not commit aggreaaiona on 
any one. He will not enter into negotiations with any one without he oonaent of the 
BritiaU Government If by chance any diapute ariae with any one, it ehall he 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the Britiah Government. The Bajaia ahaoluto 
ruler of hia domioiona, and the Britiah jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Fourth Artieh ' — The Britiah Government apontaneoualy remits to the Baja and 
hia descendants the tribute which the Baja used to pay to Maharaja Holkar, and which 
has bean ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to the Britiah Government; the British 
Government alao reliuquiabea in favour of the state of Boondee the lands heretofore 
held by Maharaja Holkar, within the limits of that state, apoording to the annexed 
schedule (No, 1). 

Fifth Arfte/a,— The Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British Govern, 
ment the tribute and revenne heretofore pqid to Maharaja Sindia, according to the 
Bchednle (No. 2). 

Siseth Aritoia.— The Baja of Boondee ahall furnish troops at the requisition of the 
British Government aocordiug to his means. 

Seventh AttieU . — The present treaty of aeven ortiolea having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain Jemes Tod and Bohora Tolaram, the 
r atifioation of the same by his Escellency the Meat Noble the Governor General and 
the Maha Bow Beja, of Boondee, ehall be exchanged within one month from the 
present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A. D. 1818 ; corresponding to tbs 
fourth of Rubbee.oolBanee 1833, and fifth day of Maug Soodea of the Snmhut, or iEra of 
Bikrsmajee^, 1671. 





